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PREFACE. 


In  the  final  form  which  the  following  notes  assume, 
their  gradual  method  of  growth,  and  my  constant  re- 
sidence in  the  country  out  of  the  reach  of  libraries, 
have  left  some  traces  which  may  seem  to  need  expla- 
nation. 

I  have  for  many  years  been  accustomed  to  read 
Shakespeare's  Plays  in  Reed's  edition  of  twenty-one 
volumes,  and  for  my  own  behoof  to  inscribe  with  a 
pencil  on  its  margin  such  interpretations  and  amend- 
ments as  suggested  themselves,  where  I  could  not 
fully  approve  any  of  the  classical  comments  collected 
in  that  publication.  All  my  sources  of  information 
were  accordingly  for  a  long  time  limited  to  the  notes 
printed  in  those  volumes.  After  some  years  however 
I  added  Dyce's  second  edition  to  my  stock  as  a  book 
of  reference.  The  reprint  by  Steevens  of  twenty 
quarto  copies  ;  the  photographic  reprint  of  the  first 
folio  by  Staunton  ;  Halliwell's  photographic  impression 
ot  all  quarto  editions  issued  during  Shakespeare's  life  ; 
and  the  fourth  folio  itself,  followed  one  the  other  into 
my  possession  at  distant  intervals,  and  were  more  or 
less  often  consulted  after  I  had  obtained  them.     It  was 
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not  however  till  the  year  1876,  when  repeated,  and 
destructive,  yet  not  final,  spoliations  of  another  manu- 
script work  had  tempted  me  to  divert  my  thoughts  by 
copying  out  my  annotations  ;  and  after  they  had  been 
again  transcribed  for  the  press  by  an  amanuensis,  that 
I  was  in  a  position  to  refer  habitually  to  the  valuable 
and  almost  complete  collection  of  various  readings 
given  to  the  public  in  the  footnotes  of  Clark  and 
Wright's  Cambridge  edition.  Amongst  these  were  to 
be  found  many  amendments  of  the  same  passages,  of 
which  I  have  already  proposed  alterations,  in  far  the 
larger  number  of  instances  differing  from,  in  a  very 
few  cases  identical  with,  my  own  suggestions.  Whether 
coinciding,  however,  or  varying,  I  have  recorded  them 
in  a  separate  postscript  to  each  such  annotation,  in 
order  that  the  reader  might  aid  his  estimate  of  my 
proposals  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  others — as 
well  with  those  of  which  I  was  unaware,  as  with  those 
with  which  I  was  not  satisfied,  at  the  moment  when  I 
first  made  my  own.  Only  in  the  case  of  notes  added 
after  my  acquisition  of  the  Cambridge  edition  have 
I  embodied  into  their  substance  a  notice  of  all  such 
suggestions  by  others  as  the  Cambridge  edition 
supplied. 

The  '  new  readings  '  offered  in  this  volume  consist 
mainly  of  such  as  seemed  absolutely  and  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  old  copies,  or 
traditional  usage,  have  made  part  of  Shakespeare's 
text.  Nor  would  I  apologise  for  such  as,  although  not 
accompanied  with  so  strong  a  conviction,  have  com- 
mended  themselves  to  my  judgment  by  a  very  high 
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degree  of  probability.  Whether  anywhere  I  have  too 
little  considered  the  reader's  time  in  mentioning  others, 
where  either  the  text  gave  less  clear  tokens  of  corrup- 
tion or  a  lower  degree  of  likelihood  characterised  the 
best  substitute  which  would  occur,  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  decide.  If  it  be  so,  this  has  not  arisen  from  reck- 
lessness :  some  have  been  expunged  because  I  doubted 
the  propriety  of  making  them  public,  and  have  after- 
wards been  reinstated  because  I  regretted  having  ex- 
punged them.  I  trust,  speaking  generally  and  not 
absolutely,  that  the  language  in  which  my  emendations 
are  offered  by  me  to  attention  has  been  so  graduated 
to  the  value  of  each  suggestion  as  to  rate  it  rather 
below  than  above  its  reasonable  pretension  to  accep- 
tance. It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  same  field 
had  been  previously  wrought  upon  by  the  best  en- 
dowed intellects  of  the  eighteenth  century,  including 
amongst  these  its  greatest  poet ;  its  most  powerful 
divine ;  its  most  celebrated  man  of  letters ;  numerous 
and  famous  critics  of  great  erudition  and  sagacit)%  ap- 
plying both  with  much  perseverance  ;  beside  not  a  few 
accomplished  men  of  leisure  who  laboured  with  a  love, 
perhaps  not  more  sincere,  but  more  obviously  indis- 
putable than  any  of  these.  To  it  also  occasional  con- 
tributors eminent  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  conspicu- 
ously the  most  classical  jurist  and  the  most  renowned 
painter  of  the  same  century,  gave  time  and  thought. 
Hardly,  too,  has  the  nineteenth  century  been  less 
prolific  in  its  number  of  works  and  workmen  involved 
in  a  prosecution  of  the  same  task.  How  much  then 
can  have  been  left  to  us  for  explanation,  beyond  the 
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more  abstruse  difficulties  in  the  train  of  thought,  in- 
tricacies of  supreme  perplexity  in  the  style  of  ex- 
pression, and  allusions  to  objects  deeply  hidden  or 
very  remote  ;  how  much  for  emendation,  beyond  errors 
of  the  text  the  most  latent  or  the  least  remediable,  it 
hardly  needs  consideration  to  estimate. 

Upton  Castle,  Pembroke  : 
June  4,  1 878. 


NOTICE   TO   THE    READER. 

All  passages,  on  which  comment  is  made,  are  quoted  both 
as  to  words^  ci^id  as  to  punctuation,  from  Reed's  Edition  in 
fifteen  volumes.     London,  1793. 
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Page  107,  line  (i,for  '  ant '  with  *  and,'  read '  and '  with  '  ant ' 

„  112,    „    9  from  foot,  ^fr  rival-hating  emy ///j'/'r/ a  comma 

,,  116,    „     17  rt/?^r  a  dearer  merit  <?/«// the  comma 

„  123,    „     II  af/er  other  word  substitute  a  period  for  the  semicolon 

„  200,    „     13  from  foot,  after  Got  to  Flint  Castle  omit  the  comma 

„  205,    „     i,o>m'tRS 

„  231,    „    4, yi^r  crown'd  and  planted  r^rt^/ crowned,  planted 

„  262,    „     I, yjjr  second  r^rt^  fourth 

„  267,    „     5, /^r  gave  r^^^  gives 

»  293,    „     II  from  foot,  a/ter  to  me  insert  a  comma 

„  297,    „      6         „         a/ter  *  bootie  '  and  be/ore  '  beauty '  om/t  the 

signs  of  quotation 

„  314,    „      2         „        /t^r  the  second  r^^^  the  first 

„  400,    ,,13  „        yir  accordingly  r^^^  diffidently 

„  466,    „      4         „        /or  The  three  read  Two  of  three 

„  469,    „      5  „        /or  *  a  face  royal '  rea<i  '  as  a  face  royal ' 

w  493,    „     1 3, /^'r  pronouns  r^<z</ pronoun 

„  563,  last  line,yj7r  exercise  read  exercises 

„  582,  line  1 1, /or  '  would'st  drown  '  read  -ufotf/d'st  draz^'n. 


NEW    READINGS  and  NEW    RENDERINGS 


SHAKESPEARE'S  TRAGEDIES. 


KING  JOHN. 
ACT  I. 

Scene    i. 

K.  John.  What  follows,  if  we  disallow  of  this  ? 

Chat.  The  proud  control  of  fierce  and  blood}-  war, 
To  enforce  these  rights  so  forcibly  withheld. 

K.  Jo  Jut.   Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and   blood 
for  blood, 
Controlment  for  controlment  :  so  answer  France. 

The  last  verse  may  possibly  be  right ;  but  the  language  of 
Chatillon  and  the  music  of  the  line  are  so  much  better  pre- 
served otherwise,  that  I  propose  : 

Controlment  for  control :  so  answer  France. 

*  Controlment '   might  well    be   mechanically  repeated    after 
'  controlment '  without  proper  authority. 


K.  JoJui.  Why,  being  younger  born. 

Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance  ? 
y    Bast.   I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land. 
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But  once  he  slandered  me  with  bastardy  : 

But  whether  I  be  as  true  begot  or  no, 

That  I  still  lay  upon  my  mother's  head  ; 

But,  that  I  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege, 

(Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for  me  ! ) 

Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourself. 

Pope,  simply  to  amend  the  measure,  omitted  '  as  '  before 
'  true  '  in  the  fifth  Hne.  But  since  '  as  well '  in  the  seventh  hne 
answers  manifestly  to  '  as  true '  in  this  line,  '  as '  can  be  ill 
spared. 

'  Fair  fall  the  bones '  must  mean  '  good  befall  the  bones.' 

*  Fair '  has  the  power  of  a  noun  substantive  here,  as  in  many 
other  passages  of  our  author's  writing,  although  often  with  a 
signification  slightly  different.     We  have  in  Richard  III. : 

'  Now  fair  befall  thee  and  thy  noble  house.' — Act  i.  sc.  3. 

'  Fall '  again  has  the  meaning  of  '  befall '  in  other  places, 
as  in  Anthony  and  Cleopatra : 

*  No  disgrace 
^  Shall  fall  you  for  refusing  him  at  sea, 
*  Being  prepared  for  land.' — Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

In  this  speech  we  have  three  '  buts  '  commencing  three 
lines  out  of  five  very  unpleasantly.  I  feel  confident,  however, 
that  the  poet  is  not  in  fault :  the  third  '  but '  is  the  work  of  cor- 
ruption. On  the  point  of  illegitimacy  the  Bastard  had  imme- 
diately before  referred  the  King  for  the  truth  '  to  heaven  and 

*  his  mother.'  He  returns  to  this  point  here,  therefore,  only  in 
a  parenthesis,  reminding  the  King  of  this  reference.  We 
should  surely  read  and  print  the  passage  thus  : 

I  know  not  why  except  to  get  the  land. 
But  once  he  slander'd  me  with  bastardy  : 
But  whether  I  be  as  true  begot  or  no, 
(That  I  still  lay  upon  my  mother's  head,) 
Yet  that  I  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege — 
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Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for  me  ! — 
Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourself. 

The  meaning  here  clearly  is  this :  '  Whether  I  am  as  truly 
'  begotten  as  my  brother,  or  not  (and  that  is  a  fact  on  which 
'  I  again  refer  you  to  my  mother),  that  I  am  as  well  begotten, 
'you  may  judge  yourself  by  comparing  our  faces.'  Under 
this  construction  there  is  only  one  point  on  which  the  speaker 
professes  himself  to  make  any  statement,  and  that  is  whether 
under  either  supposition  as  to  legitimacy  he  was  as  well  be- 
gotten as  his  brother  or  not.  '  Yet '  is  the  right  word  to  in- 
troduce this  single  statement.  The  wrong  but  inveterate 
construction  is  this :  '  Whether  I  am  as  truly  begotten  as  my 
'  brother  or  not  is  a  question  on  which  I  refer  you  to  my 

*  mother  ;  but  whether  I  am  as  well  begotten  or  not  is  a  ques- 
'  tion  on  which  you  may  decide  in  my  fav^our  by  comparing 
'  our  faces.'  Under  this  construction  there  are  two  distinct 
points  on  which  the  speaker  professes  to  make  a  distinct  cate- 
gorical statement.  '  But '  would  be  the  right  word  to  intro- 
duce the  answer  on  the  second  point.  I  strongly  believe  that 
some  early  editor  (possibly  those  of  the  first  folio),  under  a 
false  interpretation  of  Shakespeare's  words,  as  to  their  form, 
deliberately,  or  through  mistake,  substituted  '  but '  for  '  yet.' 
Hence  an  unpleasant  blemish.     '  Slandered '  means  *  charged 

*  me  to  my  disadvantage,'  not  '  charged  me  falsely,'  according 
to  its  only  modern  sense,  and  its  more  usual,  but  not  invari- 
able, sense  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare.' 


K.  John.  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven  lent 
us  here ! 

Eli.   He  hath  a  trick  of  Cceur  de  Lion's  face  ; 
i  The  accent  of  his  tongue  affecteth  him  : 
I  Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son 
In  the  large  composition  of  this  man  ? 

As  I  believe  that  Elinor  means  to  say  simply,  '  he  is  like 

'  See  note  at  end  of  this  play. 
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'  to  Coeur  de  Lion  in  his  face,  in  his  accent,  and  in  his  large 
*  frame,'  I  think  that  the  Hnes  should  be  : 

K.  John.  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven  sent 

us  here  ! 
Eli.   He  hath  the  trick  of  Coeur  de  Lion's  face  : 
The  accent  of  his  tongue  afYecteth  him. 

So  in  Winter's  Tale — 

*  Eye,  nose,  lip, 

'The  trick  of  his  frown,  his  forehead.' — Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

So  again  in  King  Lear — 

*  The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  remember.' 

Act  iv.  sc.  6. 

The  initial  'th  '  of  '  the  '  would  easily  be  lost  in  the  final  'th ' 
of  '  hath,'  and  '  e '  naturally  then  become  *  a.' 


Bast.  Because  he  hath  a  half-face,  like  my  father, 
With  that  half-face  would  he  have  all  my  land. 

The  folios  read,  '  with  half  that  face.'  Theobald  amended 
this  by  'with  that  half-face,'  which  has  been  very  generally 
adopted,  Collier  however  adhering  to  the  old  reading  on 
the  ground  that  the  Bastard  means  to  attribute  to  his  brother 
only  the  half  of  Sir  Robert's  half-face.  This  supposition  of 
Collier's  I  consider  thoroughly  discountenanced  by  the  con- 
text. But  Theobald's  suggestion  is  itself  very  questionable. 
Shakespeare  wrote,  I  think  : 

Because  he  hath  a  half-face  like  my  father, 
With  half  a  face  would  he  have  all  my  land. 

The  words  '  half  a  face  '  precisely  repeat  what  the  former  line 
says  of  him — that  he  had  '  a  half  face  ' — yet  with  so  much 
change  in  the  order  of  the  w^ords  as  to  relieve  the  ear.  '  Half 
'  a  face  '  also  forms  a  better  antithesis  to  '  all  my  land  '  than 
'  that  half-face '  does  ;  while  '  half  that  face '  is  a  not  less 
probable  corruption  of  '  half  a  face  '  than  of  '  that  half-face.' 
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Bast.   Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeathed 
His  lands  to  me ;  and  took  it,  on  his  death, 
That  this,  my  mother's  son,  was  none  of  his. 

*  Took  it  on  his  death.'  That  is,  entertained  it  as  his  fixed  opinion 
when  he  was  dying.     So  in  Hamlet — 

'  This,  I  take  it, 
*  Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations.' — Steevexs. 

If  the  text  be  correct,  I  am  compelled  to  think  Steevens' 
interpretation  wrong,  however  natural  and  prevalent.  First, 
'  on  his  death  '  would  mean  immediately  after  his  death,  '  not 
'  immediately  before  it.'  I  can  neither  remember  nor  find 
any  such  expression  as  *  on  his  death '  in  Shakespeare  with 
the  latter  meaning.  Nor,  were  it  otherwise,  could  the  speaker 
mean  to  convey  that  Sir  Robert  '  had  entertained  this  fixt 
'opinion'  for  the  first  time  immediately  before  his  death. 
But,  further,  the  phrase  '  to  take  a  thing  on  death '  occurs 
certainly  once  in  Shakespeare  with  the  meaning  of  'being 
'willing  to  stake  one's  life  on  the  truth  of  a  thing.'  So  in 
Henry  IV.  pt.  i  :  '  I'll  take  it  upon  my  death,  I  gave  him 
'  this  wound  on  the  thigh '  (Act  v.  sc.  4).  Therefore,  if  the 
text  of  the  old  copies  be  correct,  as  I  incline  to  think,  it 
must  mean  that  Sir  Robert  accompanied  his  disinheritance 
of  Philip  by  the  assertion  that  he  was  ready  to  stake  the 
issue  of  his  serious  illness  for  life  or  for  death  on  the  fact 
that  Philip  was  none  of  his.  But  an  error  is  still  more  than 
a  possible  supposition,  and  we  might  read — 

Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeathed 
His  lands  to  me,  and  took  oji  it  his  oath 
That  this  my  mother's  son  was  none  of  his. 

Shakespeare's  phrase  is  not  '  I'll  take  it  on  my  oath,'  but,  as 
in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  '  I'll  take  my  oath  on  it ' 
(act  ii.  sc.  3). 

Since  writing  this  I  learn  that  an  anonymous  correspond- 
ent of  the  Cambridge  editors  proposes  to  change  '  death ' 
into   '  oath,'   without   any   other   alteration.      This    I    deem 
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objectionable.  I  think,  however,  that  no  change  need  be  made 
in  the  text  as  it  stands.  But  our  interpretation  of  the  passage 
as  it  has  been  accepted  hitherto  should  cease  to  prevail. 


Eli.  Whether  hadst   thou   rather,  be   a    Faulcon- 
bridge, 
And  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land  ; 
Or  the  reputed  son  of  Coeur-de-lion, 
Lord  of  thy  presence,  and  no  land  beside  ? 

In  this  passage  Warburton  interpreted  '  Lord  of  thy  pre- 
'  sence,'  '  master  of  thyself  He  therefore  consistently  rather 
than  happily  proposed  to  read,  '  Lord  of  the  presence.' 
Johnson  retained  '  Lord  of  thy  presence,'  but  interpreted  it, 
'  master  of  that  dignity  of  appearance  which  will  distinguish 
'  thee  from  the  vulgar.'  But  '  presence '  means  often  merely 
look  and  appearance ;  so  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  i. — 

*  O  sir, 
'  Your  presence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory.' — Act  i.  sc.  3. 

So  again  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  i. — 

*  Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh  and  new, 

*  My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical, 

'  Ne'er  seen  but  wondered  at.' — Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

The  meaning  of  '  Lord  of  thy  presence '  is  '  continuing  to 
'  possess  precisely  the  same  figure  and  face  which  you  now 
'  have  ; '  '  thy '  is  emphatic,  and  is  opposed  to  '  like  thy  brother.* 

All  editions  have  printed  this  passage  so  as  to  slur  and  i 
conceal  the  grammatical  nature  and  significance  of  '  whether/  \ 
which  is  not  here  a  mere  interrogative  particle.  '  Whether '  ( 
signified  in  Shakespeare's  day  often  '  which  of  the  two.'  So  in  \ 
Holinshed, '  who  sent  an  herald  unto  them  to  know  the  truth  \ 
'of  whether  Pope  they  held'  (A.D.  1383).     I  would  read  thus  : 

;i 
Whether  hadst  thou  rather  be  ? — a  Faulconbridge, 
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And  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land  ; 
Or,  the  reputed  son  of  Cceur  de  Lion. 

The  whole  proposal  is  as  follows  :  '  Which  of  the  two  per- 
'  sonages  would  you  rather  be  ?  a  Faulconbridge  in  name,  and 
'  like  your  brother  in  appearance,  in  order  to  hold  the  estate, 
'  or  a  son  of  Cceur-de-Lion  by  repute,  having  the  face  and 
'  figure  which  you  now  have,  and  not  owning  any  land  ? ' 


Bast.  Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  shape, 
And  I  had  his.  Sir  Robert  his,  like  him; 
And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods, 
My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuff'd  ;  my  face  so  thin. 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose. 
Lest  men  should  say, '  Look  where  three-farthings  goes,' 
And  to  his  shape  were  heir  to  all  this  land. 

*  Sir  Robert  his  '  is  explained  to  be  one  old  form  of  geni- 
tive, now  always  written  '  Sir  Robert's.'  But  this  form, 
beside  being  little  countenanced  by  similar  genitives  in  Shake- 
speare, and  still  leaving  a  very  awkward  line,  is  not  the  reading 
of  the  old  copies,  which  give  '  Sir  Roberts  his,'  and  so,  if 
correct,  exclude  such  an  explanation.  In  the  great  dearth  of 
old  copies,  which  distinguishes  this  play,  I  venture  to  call  it 
most  probable  that  the  true  line  is 

And  I  ]\2L.dJtist  Sir  Robert's  s/iape,  like  him. 

'  Just '  would  very  easily  be  corrupted  into  '  his,'  and 
'  shape '  also  would  without  difficulty  become  '  s  his.'  The 
expression 'just  Sir  Robert's  shape '  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  Shakespeare's  language.     So  in  Measure  for  Measure — 

A  man  of  Claudio's  years  ;  his  beard,  his  head, 
Just  of  his  colour. — Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Again,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  on  the  same  subject — 

And  got  a  calf  in  that  same  noble  feat 

Much  like  to  you,  for  you  have  just  his  bleat. — Act  v.  sc.  4. 
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Again,  it  appears  to  me  all  but  certain  that  '  this '  in  the 
last  line  should  be  '  his,'  for  the  former  is  frequently  misprinted 
for  the  latter  in  the  old  copies  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  force 
and  propriety  of  the  line  are  greatly  increased  by  substituting 
*  his '  for  '  this.'     Therefore  we  should  read  also — 

And  to  his  shape  were  heir  to  all  his  land — 

that  is,  '  in  addition  to  inheriting  his  shape,  inherited  his  land 
'  also.' 

The  whole  passage  should  run  thus  : 

Bast.  Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  shape, 
And  I  Yvdidjtist  Sir  Robert's  shape  like  him  ; 
And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  riding  rods  ; 
My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuffd  ;  my  face  so  thin, 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose, 
Lest  men  should  say,  '  Look  where  three-farthings  goes ; ' 
And  to  his  shape  were  heir  to  all  his  land. 

Postscript. — I  learn  from  Dyce  and  the  Cambridge  Edition  that 
Hanmer  and  others,  S.  Walker  and  Lettsom,  approve  the  reading  of 
the  fourth  foho,  '  his  Sir  Robert's  his.'     I  cannot  accept  it. 


Bast.  '  My  dear  Sir,' 

Thus  leaning  on  mine  elbow  I  begin, 
'  I  shall  beseech  you  ' — that  is  question  now ; 
And  then  comes  answer  like  an  ABC  book  : — 
'  O  Sir,'  says  answer,  '  at  your  best  command  ; 
'  At  your  employment ;  at  your  service.  Sir  : ' — 
'  No,  Sir,'  says  question,  '  I,  sweet  Sir,  at  yours.' 
And  so,  e'er  answer  knows  what  question  would, 
Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment ; 
And  talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
The  Pyrenean  and  the  river  Po, 
It  draws  towards  supper,  in  conclusion  so. 

The  line,  '  Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment,'  connected, 
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as  it  is,  with  the  four  verses  following  it,  conveys  to  me  no 
sufficient  meaning,  although  it  would  seem  to  have  satisfied 
every  critic  but  Warburton  and  Theobald,  who  proposed  in 
the  place  of  it  '  Serving  in  dialogue  of  compliment'  '  Serving 
'  in  dialogue,'  however,  appears  to  me  somewhat  too  mean. 
I  would  read  the  line  : 

Sharing  in  dialogue  of  compliment 

It  is  quite  evident  that  *  question '  and  '  answer '  are  in  the 
lines  immediately  preceding  this  verse  described  as  bandying 
ceremonious  compliments  equally.  This  equal  reciprocity  the 
participle  '  sharing '  precisely  represents  ;  and  '  saving '  is  not 
an  improbable  corruption  of  it,  particularly  as  one  type  in 
Shakespeare's  day  often  included  *  s  '  and  the  letter  following 
it.  The  passage  means,  *  Thus,  what  with  the  equal  exchange 
'  of  complimentary  dialogue,  and  what  with  talking  over 
'  foreign  scenes  and  parts,  supper  hour  arrives  before  the  real 
'  drift  of  the  questioner  has  disclosed  itself  to  the  answerer.' 


Bast.  Sir  Robert   could  do  well  ;   marr}',  (to  con- 
fess !) 
Could  he  get  me  ?     Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it ; 
We  know  his  handiwork  : 

The  critics  and  commentators  have  all,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  wrongly  interpreted,  and  therefore  wrongly  punctuated, 
this  passage.    The  interpretations  given  have  been  these  :  '  Sir 

*  Robert  could  do  well, — but  tell  me  candidly,  could  he  get  me  ? 

*  he  could  not ; '  and,  '  Sir  Robert,  to  speak  candidly,  could  do 

*  well ;  but  could  he  get  me }  He  could  not.'  Collier's  '  Corrector' 
indeed  suggests  '  could  not  get  me '  instead  of  '  could  he  get 
'  me  "i '  He  dismisses  the  interrogation  and  doubles  the  denial. 
But  all  these  interpretations  are  objectionable.  They  begin 
with  an  admission  that  Sir  Robert  could  in  such  matters  do 
well,  whereas  Philip  Faulconbridge  throughout  insists  that  he 
could  not  do  well,  and  for  this  very  reason  could  not  have 
been  his  real  father.     In  truth,  '  could  he  get  me  '  is  correct, 
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but  it  is  not  a  question  ;  it  is  a  conditional  not  an  interro- 
gative sentence,  equivalent  to  '  if  he  could  get  me.'  The 
passage  means,  '  Sir  Robert  could  do  well  (to  speak  blunt 
'  truth  in  my  own  praise)  if  he  could  get  me, — but  he  could 
'  not  get  me.  Tell  me  then,  mother,  who  did  get  me.'  So 
in  Henry  IV.  pt.  i.  :  '  Now  could  thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves 
*  and  go  merrily  to  London,  it  would  be  argument  for  a  week, 
'  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever '  (act  ii,  sc.  2). 
And  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  i. : — 

'  And  will  they  take  the  offer  of  our  grace, 
'  Both  he,  and  they,  and  thou,  yea,  every  man 
'  Shall  be  my  friend  '  (act  i.  sc.  i) — 

for  '  if  they  will  take.'     The  passage  should  be  printed  thus  : 

'  Sir  Robert  could  do  well  (marry,  to  confess) 
'  Could  he  get  me.     Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it.' 


Bast.  But,  mother,  I  am  not  Sir  Robert's  son ; 
I  have  disclaimed  Sir  Robert,  and  my  land  : 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone. 

Perhaps  the  true,  as  the  less  colloquial,  reading  and  punc- 
tuation would  be — 

*  I  have  disclaimed  Sir  Robert  ;  and  my  land, 

*  Legitimation,  name — all  is  gone.' 

Legitimation  may  be  a  word  of  six  syllables,  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  Shakespeare's  usage,  and  the  '  ame '  of  name, 
carelessly  repeated,  would  easily  become  '  and.' 

All  that  the  Bastard  disclaimed  was  the  fatherhood  of 
Sir  Robert ;  his  loss  of  land  was  only  one  consequence  of 
this.  ___^_____ 

Bast.  Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth, 
And  so  doth  yours  ;    your  fault  was  not  your  folly. 

That  is,  '  Your  breach  of  law  and  right  involved  no  wicked 
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'  wantonness.'  In  the  same  sense  Pope  uses  '  folly  : '  *  A  youth 
'  of  folly — an  old  age  of  cards,'  So  too  the  translators  of  the 
Bible  say,  '  wrought  folly  in  Israel.' 


Bast.  The  awless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight. 

*  Awless   lion '   means   lion  which   feels   no   awe ;    so    in 
Richard  II.: 

How  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence  1 — Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Both  words  are  applied  in  these  passages  to  the  subject,  and 
not  to  the  object  of  the  sentiment  of  awe. 


Bast,  Come,  lady,  I  will  show  thee  to  my  kin  ; 
And  they  shall  say,  when  Richard  me  begot, 
If  thou  hadst  said  him  nay,  it  had  been  sin  : 
Who  says  it  was,  he  lies  ;  I  say,  'twas  not. 

'  Who  says  it  was  ' — what  was  .?  '  I  say  'twas  not ' — what  was 
not }  The  stanza  is  nonsense  as  the  last  line  now  stands,  unless, 
although  the  first  '  it '  before  '  had  been  sin '  must  refer  to 
*  said  him  nay,'  the  second  '  it '  before  '  was '  without  any 
intervening  antecedent  be  licentiously  applied  to  '  Richard  me 
'  begot,'  in  the  sense  '  Whoever  says  that  when  Richard  begot 
'  me  a  sin  was  committed.'  Instead  of  *  who  says  it  was,  he 
'  lies,  I  say  'twas  not,'  Shakespeare  might,  and  did  perhaps, 
write, 

I  say  it  had ;  he  lies  who  says  V  had  not. 


ACT    II. 

Scene  i. 

K.  Phi.  Look   here   upon   thy   brother    Geffrey's 
face  ; — 
These  eyes,  these  brows,  were  moulded  out  of  his  : 
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This  little  abstract  doth  contain  that  large, 
Which  died  in  Geffrey  ;  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume. 
That  Geffrey  was  thy  elder  brother  born, 
And  this  his  son  ;  England  was  Geffrey's  right, 
And  this  is  Geffrey's  :  in  the  name  of  God, 
How  comes  it  then,  that  thou  art  call'd  a  king. 
When  living  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat, 
Which  owe  the  crown  that  thou  o'ermasterest  ? 

'  And  this  is  Geffrey's  ' —  Geffrey's  what .''  his  son  surely, 
for  nothing  else  can  he  be.  Yet  such  an  assertion  merely 
repeats,  and  almost  in  repeated  words,  '  and  this  his  son '  of 
the  preceding  line.  Thus  are  combined  an  awkward  ellipse 
and  a  tedious  repetition.  For  some  reason  Monk  Mason 
proposed  to  read  for  '  this  is  Geffrey's  '  '  his  is  Geffrey's,'  in  the 
sense  of '  Geffrey's  right  is  his  right ; '  but  such  a  meaning  is 
badly  conveyed  by  such  words.  Now,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  quoted  lines  have  but  one  aim,  that  of  showing  that 
Arthur  was  but  a  reappearance  of  Geffrey  in  the  form  of  a 
child,  as  in  '  Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Geffrey's  face ; ' 
'this  little  abstract  doth  contain  that  large  which  died  in 
'  Geffrey,'  &c. ;  '  and  shall  be  that  large  again.'  Philip  proceeds 
therefore — '  That  Geffrey  was  thy  elder  brother  born  and  '  tJiis 
'  his  son  ; '  and  the  next  line  would  well  run  thus 

'  England  was  Geffrey's  right, 
*  And  is  this  Geffrey's  : ' 

instead  of  '  And  this  is  Geffrey's.'  These  three  lines,  in  fact, 
describe  the  persons  and  the  rights  of  the  two  Geffreys  whose 
existence  and  relation  the  five  first  lines  had  proved.  The 
antithesis  lies,  first  between  what  that  Geffrey  was  and  this 
Geffrey  is,  and  then  between  what  England  'was'  to  (that) 
Geffrey  and  what  England  '  is  '  to  this  Geffrey.  The  two  closing 
lines  also  imply  that  the  speaker  has  already  shown  some 
living  person  to  own  the  crown  of  England  ;  and  yet  such  an 
assertion  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  than  in   the  reading, 
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'  England  was  Geffrey's,  and  is  this  Geffrey's  ? '  I  think  it  most 
probable,  therefore,  that  Shakespeare  wrote  :  '  And  is  this 
*  Geffrey's  ? '  but  if  not  so,  thus  :  '  And  this  is  Geffrey' 


Const.  My  bed  was  ever  to  thy  son  as  true, 
As  thine  was  to  thy  husband  :  and  this  boy 
Liker  in  feature  to  his  father  Geffrey, 
Than  thou  and  John  in  manners  ;  being  as  like, 
As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 
My  boy  a  bastard  !  By  my  soul,  I  think, 
His  father  never  was  so  true  begot; 
It  cannot  be,  an  if  thou  wert  his  mother. 

The  verses  are  wrongly  punctuated  here,  as  in  most  other 
editions ;  '  being  as  like '  refers  only  to  '  thou  and  John  in 
'  manners,'  not  at  all  to  '  Geffrey  and  his  father ; '  therefore 
we  should  punctuate : 

Than  thou  and  John  in  manners,  being  as  like 
As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 

'  Or '  may  possibly   be  an    interpolation   occasioned    by  the 
final  '  er '  of  water  ;  but  change  would  be  rash. 


Blafich.  O,  well  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe. 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe  ! 

Bast.   It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him. 
As  great  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass  : — 
But,  ass,  I'll  take  that  burden  from  your  back  ; 
Or  lay  on  that,  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack. 

'  Shoes  '  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.  This  old  reading  has 
been  recovered  and  preser\^ed,  on  the  ground  chiefly  that 
various  allusions  have  been  made  in  various  authors  to  the 
shoes  of  Hercules,  and  that  here  the  same  shoes  are  consi- 
dered as  worn  on  the  hoofs  of  an  ass.  All  these  allusions, 
however,  appear  to  have  reference  to  the  proverb  '  Ex  pede 
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'  Herculem,'  and  no  writer  has  imagined  their  application  to 
any  other  than  a  human  foot.  It  seems  clear  further  that 
the  dress  intended  here,  whether  shoes  or  other  raiment,  was 
not  conceived  by  Shakespeare  as  clothing  any  part  of  the 
animal  but  its  back  ;  for  the  speaker  proceeds,  '  But,  ass,  I'll 
'  take  that  burden  from  your  back.'  Theobald,  therefore,  I 
consider  to  have  been  justified  in  rejecting  '  shoes  '  as  the 
right  reading.  Nor  is  there  great  objection  to  'shows,'  which 
he  substitutes,  and  which  Dyce,  I  find,  has  adopted  as  advo- 
cated by  Lettsom  in  a  curt  note.  But  '  shows '  is  not  by 
any  means  a  perfect  synonym  of  '  lies,'  and  does  not  so  well 
accord  with  '  as  sightly ; '  there  being  some  tautological 
weakness  in  '  shows  as  sightly.'     I  propose  to  read — 

'  As  great  Alcides'  does  upon  an  ass ' — 

that  is,  '  as  great  Alcides's  robe  does  upon  an  ass.'  Nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate.  As  the  ass  in  the  fable  put  upon 
himself  as  a  robe  the  lion's  skin,  which  when  taken  from  the 
lion  by  Hercules  had  been  worn  by  Hercules,  so  the  Duke  of 
Austria  had  assumed  for  a  robe  the  lion's  skin,  which  as  taken 
from  the  lion  by  Richard  had  been  worn  by  Richard  ;  and  the 
one  robe  lay  upon  the  Duke  of  Austria  as  sightly  as  the  other 
robe  did  upon  the  ass.  '  Shoes '  is  a  most  natural  corruption 
of  '  s  does,'  not  unlikely  anywhere,  and  after  the  double  s  of 
the  genitive  of  Alcides'  highly  probable. 

Postscript,  1876. — I  find  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Keightley 
proposes  :  'Alcides's  should  upon  an  ass.'     I  adhere  to  my  proposal. 


Const.  Thou  and  thine  usurp 

The  dominations,  royalties  and  rights 
Of  this  oppressed  boy ;  This  is  thy  eldest  son's  son, 
Unfortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee. 

The  supernumerary  foot  of  the  third  line  is  irksome  to  the 
ear.  The  categorical  statement  too  by  Constance,  that  Arthur 
is  Elinor's  eldest  son's  son,  is  flatly  and  detrimentally  intro- 
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duced  between  the  two  affirmations,  that  he  was  despoiled  by 
her,  and  is  punished  for  her.  Mr.  Ritson  would  omit  '  this  is  ' 
altogether ;  and  Capell,  Ritson,  and  other  editors  reduce 
the  line  by  reading  '  eld'st '  for  *  eldest.'  But  '  is '  may  easily 
have  been  a  repetition  of  the  '  is '  in  '  this,'  and  '  oppressed '  falls 
naturally  into  two  syllables.     I  propose  to  read — 

Of  this  oppressed  boy,  this  thy  eldest  son's  son, 
Unfortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee. 


Const.  I  have  but  this  to  say, 

That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin, 
But  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her  the  plague 
On  this  removed  issue,  plagu'd  for  her. 
And  with  her  plague,  her  sin  ;  his  injury 
Her  injury, — the  beadle  to  her  sin  ; 
All  punish'd  in  the  person  of  this  child, 
And  all  for  her  ;  A  plague  upon  her  ! 

'  Plagued'  is  equivalent  to  punished,  so  in  Richard  III. — 

'  And  God,  not  we,  hath  plagued  this  bloody  deed.' 

The  explanation  of  this  passage  is  in  all  its  details  and 
expressions  doubtful  ;  in  its  general  drift  fairly  certain.  But 
the  commentators  have,  I  think,  missed  this  general  drift,  and 
through  their  attempt  to  attain  to  it  have  further  darkened 
the  more  minute  points  of  obscurity.  Johnson  seems  to  con- 
sider the  passage  to  consist  in  a  statement,  an  imprecation, 
and  a  comment  on  that  imprecation  ;  and  to  effect  this  inter- 
pretation he  changes  the  words,  'And  with  her  plague,  her  sin  ' 
into  '  And  with  her,  plague  her  son.'  What  follows  then  he 
thus  interprets :  *  If  her  son  is  plagued,  his  injury  will  be  her 
'injury,  and  the  misery  of  her  sin  ;  her  son  will  be  the 
'beadle  to  chastise  her  crimes,  which  are  now  all  punished 
*in  the  person  of  this  child.'  The  change  which  he  proposes 
is  arbitrary,  and  when  effected  makes  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  an  arbitrary  and  unnatural  interpretation  in  order  to  give  it 
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a  meaning  ;  for  it  appears  arbitrary  to  understand  *  his  injury 
'her  injury'  as  equivalent  to  '?'«  that  case  his  injury  will  be 
'her  injury.'  Steevens  too  in  order  to  win  a  meaning  for 
the  passage  proposes  to  change  '  And  with  her  plague,  her  sin  ' 
into  'And  with  her  sin  her  plague.'  His  interpretation  of  the 
M'hole  is  this :  '  God  has  made  her  and  her  sin  together,  the 

*  plague  of  her  most  remote  descendants,  who  are  plagued  for 

*  her  ;  and  also  has  made  her  sin  her  own  plague,  and  the 
'  injury  she  has  done  to  him  {sic)  her  own  injury,  as  a  beadle  to 

*  lash  that  sin  ;  i.e.  Providence  has  ordered  that  she  who  is 
'  made  the  instrument  of  punishment  to  another  has  in  the  end 
'converted  that  other  into  an  instrument  of  punishment  for 

*  herself  Here  again  the  change  is  arbitrary.  The  interpre- 
tation of '  with  her  sin  her  plague  '  is  forced  and  unnatural ; 
and  how  '  she  is  herself  punished  '  does  not  appear.  The  final 
imprecation  too — '  a  plague  upon  her ' — is  out  of  place  because 
according  to  the  same  interpretation  she  is  considered  as  al- 
ready visited  with  punishment  which  is  sufficient  and  plenary. 
Toilet  understands  '  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin  ' — of 
John — and  thus  imports  a  new  difficulty  into  the  passage 
without  the  slightest  ground  for  it.  Malone  rejects  the  several 
amendments  of  Johnson  and  of  Steevens;  but  he  suspects, 
that  some  lines  have  been  lost  so  as  to  mutilate  the  passage : 
otherwise  he  would  adhere  to  Toilet's  interpretation. 

All  the  commentators,  I  would  first  observe,  give  to  the 
words  '  removed  issue  '  the  sense  of  '  remote  descendant'  This 
I  consider  incorrect ;  Shakespeare  in  the  foregoing  speech 
speaks  of  Arthur  being  '  but  the  second  generation  removed,' 
and  as  *  but '  here  means  '  only,'  this  word  excludes  the  exten- 
sion of  '  removed  '  to  the  signification  of  *  remote.'  Shakes- 
peare's use  of  the  word  '  removed '  as  applying  to  any  third 
person,  although  not  remote,  is  illustrated  by  a  passage  in 
Henry  IV.  pt.  i. — 

'  To  lay  so  dangerous  and  dear  a  trust 

'  On  any  soul  removed  but  his  own.' — Act  iv.  sc.  2, 

'  Removed  issue '  is  in  fact  simply  equivalent  to  '  grandchild.* 
Steevens,  Toilet,  and  Malone  err  also  in  considering  the 
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passage  to  assert  that  Elinor  is  in  effect  punished  in  the 
punishment  of  her  descendant  Arthur  ;  and  Johnson  is  more 
thoroughly  wrong  in  ascribing  the  same  consequence  to  the 
punishment  of  her  son  John.  Both  interpretations  rest  solely 
upon  the  phrase  '  her  injur>\'  But  as  injury  involves  the  idea 
of  wrong-doing  or  wrong-suffering,  and  her  punishments 
would  be  no  '  wrong  '  at  all,  so  great  a  misuse  of  language  as 
these  interpretations  involve  is  not  needlessly  to  be  supposed. 
Secondly, '  her '  before  injury'  need  not,  and  does  not,  I  believe, 
mean  the  injury  which  she  suffers,  but  which  she  does.  In 
the  third  place  the  whole  supposition  of  her  being  punished 
is  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  passage — its  indignation,  its 
imprecation,  and  its  express  and  vehement  outer)'  that  '  all  is 
'  punished  in  the  person  of  this  child,'  which  I  think  must 
include  the  meaning  that  the  punishment  is  restricted  to  the 
person  of  this  child. 

One  other  main  point,  which  all  the  commentators,  it 
seems  to  me,  hav'e  failed  to  discern,  is  that  the  very  punish- 
ment of  Arthur,  being  inflicted,  judicially  so  far  as  Providence 
is  concerned,  but  injuriously  so  far  as  Elinor  is  concerned, 
constitutes  one  of  her  sins  for  which  Arthur  is  punished.  He 
is  punished  for  Elinor's  sins  by  means  of  Elinor's  injurv'  to  him, 
and  he  is  punished  further  and  also  for  the  punishment  of  those 
sins,  which  that  injur)'  inflicts  on  him,  because  it  is  a  sin  also. 

In  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  I  have  found  one 
chief  and  most  persistent  cause  of  doubt,  although  clearly  not 
the  chief  difiiculty,  to  consist  in  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'sin'  as  occurring  in  different  places.  On  the  whole,  I  brought 
myself  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  existing  text  be  absolutely 
correct  it  has  two  meanings,  as  Johnson  interprets  ;  that  in 
its  first  occurrence,  '  That  he's  not  only  punished  for  her  sin,' 
it  means  simply  and  comprehensively  '  evil-doing  ; '  but  that 
in  other  places  it  refers  to  her  son  John,  the  offspring  of 
her  sin-conceiving  womb,  as  an  evil-doing  also  of  hers. 
Again,  in  the  words  '  his  injur)-,'  '  her  injur)-,'  we  are  bound,  I 
think,  if  it  be  possible,  to  attach  the  same  meaning  to  '  in- 
*jury,'  and  also  the  same  relation  of  the  possessive  pronoun 
in  each  case  to  '  injur)-.'     As  '  her'  therefore  must  refer  to  the 
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woman  who  inflicts  the  injury,  so  naturally  as  it  appeared 
to  me  will  '  his  '  refer  to  a  man  who  inflicts  the  injury.  This 
interpretation  is  further  confirmed  by  the  recent  outbreak  of 
Constance, '  TJiou  and  thine  usurp  the  dominations,  rights,  and 
*  royalties  of  this  oppressed  boy,'  which  exactly  tallies  v/ith 
^ Ids  injury,  Jier  injury.'  The  word  'his'  may  indeed  possibly 
not  refer  to  any  person  ;  for  Shakespeare  often  applies  it  to 
inanimate  objects.  It  may  refer  possibly  to  '  sin  '  either  as  a 
sinful  act,  or  as  a  sinful  habit,  and  not  as  a  sinful  man.  But 
such  a  construction  is  harsh.  As  John  too  was  the  principal 
offender  in  the  injury  to  Arthur,  there  seemed  a  peculiar 
propriety  in  the  allusion  to  him  ;  and  yet,  since  he  was  not 
lineally  related  to  Arthur  so  as  to  bring  upon  Arthur  '  the 
'canon  of  the  law,'  he  can  only  be  punished  in  Arthur's  person 
as  a  ^ sin'  of  Elinor.  The  word  sin  in  this  extended  signi- 
fication of  a  person  Shakespeare  elsewhere  employs  ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  he  imputes  one  person  as  a  sin  to  the  character 
of  another.  Thus  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  i.,  the  Prince  says  in 
reference  to  Falstafif,  '  I  will  no  longer  be  guilty  of  this  sin, 
'  this  sanguine  coward,  this  bed-presser  '  (act  ii.  sc.  4).  The 
relation  of  Elinor  to  John  appropriated  him  to  her  however 
far  more  closely  and  intimately  by  conception,  love,  favour,  ' 
and  alliance  than  mere  association  could  appropriate  Falstaff 
to  the  Prince. 

But  here  I  would  observe  that  as  Constance  has  already 
said  '  Thy  sins  are  visited  on  this  poor  child,'  it  would  be  but 
natural  and  likely  that  she  should  say — 

'  I  have  but  this  to  say, — 
*  That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sins, 
'  But ' 

It  is  fairly  clear  that  the  second  line  is  intended  by  her  as  a 
repetition  of  something  already  said  by  her,  to  which  she 
now  proposes  to  make  an  addition  ;  and  therefore  that  this 
repetition  should  be  made  in  the  same  language  as  before  is 
natural ;  the  more  so  as  the  adoption  of  the  same  word  renders 
the  whole  passage  more  distinct. 

I  apprehend  the  drift  of  the  passage  to  be  this  : — '  I  have 
'  this  to  sa}' :  Arthur  is  not  only  punished  for  Elinor's  sins, 
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'  but  God  has  ordained  that  her  sin — her  son  John,  and  herself, 
'  (who  are  too  the  plague  or  scourge  by  which  Arthur  is 
'  punished  for  her,  and  by  her  and  by  her  sin,)  and  the  injur}'  of 
'  John  to  Arthur,  and  her  own  injury-  to  Arthur,  (which  is  in  fact 

*  the  means  of  visiting  her  own  sin  with  punishment,)  all 
'  be  punished  in  the  person  of  Arthur,  and  all  on  her 
'  account  and  in  her  stead.'  It  may  be  uncertain  whether  the 
words  '  her  sin  '  after  *  her  plague  '  be  in  apposition  with  '  her 

*  plague,'  as  I  have  here  considered  them,  or  in  apposition  with 
'  his  injur>%'  &c.,  which  follow  them — whether,  in  fact, '  her  sin' 
be  the  instrument  of  Arthur's  punishment  or  the  thing  punished 
in  Arthur's  punishment.  Either  way,  the  passage  affirms  or 
involves  at  least  three  propositions: — The  first,  that  Arthur  is 
punished  for  her  sins  ;  the  second,  that  Arthur  is  punished  by 
her  and  her  sin  for  her  and  her  sins  ;  and  the  third,  that  this 
punishment  of  Arthur  for  her  sins,  being  inflicted  by  her  and 
her  sin  injuriously  is,  no  less  than  her  other  sins,  an  oftence  the 
punishment  of  which  is  inflicted  on  the  injured  and  punished 
Arthur.  It  is  this  accumulation  of  sins — all  of  which  have 
been  described  or  indicated  in  the  passage — to  which  the 
words,  '  yi// punished  in  the  person  of  this  child,  and  all  for 

*  her,'  refer. 

I  propose  to  alter  the  last  line  of  the  passage  by  an  addition 
which  is  greatly  wanted  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  verse, 
and  which,  I  venture  to  say,  reintroduces  an  idea  quite  appo- 
site and  forcible.     I  would  read  the  whole  passage  thus 

I  have  but  this  to  say  : — 
That  he's  not  only  punished  for  her  si)is, 
But  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her  (the  plague. 
On  this  removed  issue  plagued  for  her, 
And  with  her  plague,  her  sin,)  his  injur}', 
Her  injur}- — the  beadle  to  her  sin, — 
All  punished  in  the  person  of  this  child, 
P^wA published  all  for  her  ; — a  plague  upon  her! 

It  would  not  be  unlikely  that  a  transcriber  who  did  not 
fully  appreciate  the  passage  should  omit  the  second  '  punished,' 
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being-  the  repetition  of  a  word  occurring  in  the  line  above, 

and  occurring  in  the  same  foot  as  in  this  verse. 

But  as  the  whole  structure  of  the  passage  is  even   thus 

slightly  awkward,  perhaps  it  was  written  by  Shakespeare  as 

follows  : 

I  have  but  this  to  say  ; — 
That  he's  not  only  punished  for  her  sins, 
But  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her  the  plague 
On  this  removed  issue  plagued  for  her, 
And  with  her  plague.      Her  sin,  his  injury. 
Her  injury, — the  beadle  to  her  sin, — 
Are  punished  in  the  person  of  this  child 
And  punished  all  for  her  ; — a  plague  upon  her  ! 

After  the  foregoing  note  was  written,  I  learned  that  Mr. 
Arrowsmith  had  interpreted  the  passage  in  one  very  impor- 
tant point  as  I  have  here  construed  it.  From  his  interpreta- 
tions of  'removed  issue'  as  'far  removed,'  of  'her  injury,' 
and  of  '  the  beadle  to  her  sin,'  as  implying  punishment  in- 
flicted on  Elinor,  I  found  myself  to  differ. 

Postscript,  1876. — Mr.  Lettsom,  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition, 
would  complete  the  defective  line  thus  :  '  And  all  for  her  and  by  her — a 
plague  upon  her.'     I  adhere  to  my  proposal. 


K.  Phi.    You    loving   men    of   Anglers,    Arthur's 
subjects. 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  gentle  parle. 

'  Gentle  parle ' — this  expression  may  be  contrasted  with 
that  of  '  angry  parle  '  in  Hamlet.  But  in  the  one  case  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  conference  of  friends  or  neutrals,  in  the 
other  case  to  that  of  enemies.  In  Troilus  and  Cressida  we 
have  '  this  fjentlc  truce.' 


K.  John.   These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced 
here 
Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town 
Have  hither  marched  to  your  endamagement. 
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'  Advanced  '   means  here   not    '  put    forward '  but  *  lifted 
'  high,'  and  thus  made  conspicuous.     So  in  Coriolanus  : 

'  Of  his  right  arm,  which,  being  advanced,  declines, 
'And  then  men  die.' — Act  ii.  sc.  i. 

Again,  '  advanced  their  eyelids '  for  '  lifted  their  eyelids ' 
(Tempest,  act  iv.  sc.  i)  ;  so  again  'hung  thy  advanced  sword 
*  i'  the  air'  (Troilus  and  Cressida,  act  iv.  sc,  5).  So  again  in 
Richard  III.  : 

'  Advance  thy  halberd  higher  than  my  breast.' — Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Dyce's  glossary  does  not  give  this  meaning,  nor  either  John- 
son's or  Richardson's  dictionary. 


K.  Phil.  But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  offer 
'Tis  not  the  roundure  of  your  old-fac'd  walls, 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war; 

'  Profifer'd  offer '  wears  a  most  suspicious  look  due  to  the 
repetition  of  the  same  sounds  and  significations.  Possibly 
the  right  line  may  be : 

But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  favour. 
Or— 

But  If  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  terms. 

'  Terms '  is  a  word  used  by  Shakespeare  to  express  an  offer 
accompanied  by  a  stipulation,  as  in  King  Henry  V. — 

*  We  have  consented  to  all  terms  of  reason.' — Act  v.  sc.  5. 

But  I  on  the  whole  prefer : 

But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  proffers  here. 

Lewis,  who  is  speaking,  had  summoned  *  hither  to  the  walls  ' 
the  citizens  of  Anglers,  to  whom  he  had  in  words  immediately 
preceding  this  line  made  frequent  proposals  for  saving 
them  from  attack.  'Here,'  therefore,  means  aptly 'at  this 
'  place  and  time.'     '  Proffers  '  is  a  word  used  by  Shakespeare 
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as  a  substantive  both  in  singular  and  plural  ;  and  '  proffers 
'  here '  strikes  me  as  very  likely  to  have  by  mistake  in  tran- 
scribing or  printing  passed  into  '  proffered  offer.' 

Postscript,  1876. — Jervis,  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition,  altered 
'  proffer'd '  to  '  proper,'  and  S.  Walker  proposed  '  love '  for  '  offer.'  But  no 
love  had  been  proffered  by  King  Philip — merely  a  cessation  of  hostile 
action. 

Scene  2. 

F.  He?"-.  And  victory  with  little  loss  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French, 
Who  are  at  hand  triumphantly  display'd. 

'  Triumphantly  displayed.'  There  are  no  less  than  three 
nouns,  with  which  this  one  participle  might  without  violence 
be  associated — '  victory,'  '  the  French,'  and  '  banners.'  I  prefer 
to  connect  it  with  '  the  French,'  although  the  association  of 
the  same  epithet  with  '  colours '  in  the  speech  of  the  English 
herald  countenances  its  ascription  to  '  banners '  here.  '  Dis- 
'  play'd '  is  '  spread  out.' 

E.  Her.  There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest, 
That  is  removed  by  a  staff  of  France. 

The  staff  here  is  the  knight's  lance,  which  he  set  in  rest 
to  charge  with.     In  Henry  IV.  we  have — 

'  Their  armed  staves  in  charge,  their  beavers  down.' 

But  '  staves  '  in  this  passage  means  the  wooden  portions  only 
of  the  lances. 


E.  Her.  And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 
Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands, 
Dyed  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes. 

If  by  'dying  slaughter'  be  meant  'a  slaughter  which 
'  stains,'  then  '  dying '  is  superfluous  after  the  word  '  dyed  ; '  if 
be  meant  by  '  dying  slaughter' 'a  slaughter  which  involves' 
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'  death/  this  again  is  tautology  and  solecism  combined.  The 
least  objectionable  disposition  of  the  same  words  is : 

Dyed  in  the  slaiigJiter  of  their  dying  foes, 

for  it  best  sustains  the  equivocation  which  Shakesp-^are 
strangely  delights  in.  Pope  reads  '  stained  '  for  '  dyed.'  I 
should  propose  in  preference,  if  change  were  resorted  to  : 

Dipped  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes. 


Cit.  Whose  equality 

By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured. 

' "  Cannot  be  censured  ; "  that  is,  cannot  be  estimated.  Our  author 
'  ought  rather  to  have  wTitten,  "  whose  superiority,"  or  ■'  whose  inequality," 
'  cannot  be  censured.' — Maloxe. 

But  for  jMalone's  note  and  Steevens'  confirmation  of  it,  I 
should  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  interpret  this  as  mean- 
ing, *  whose  equality  is  so  exact  that  our  best  eyes  can  see 
'  no  flaw  in  its  completeness.' 


K.  John.  Say,  shall  the  current  of  our  right  run  on  ? 
Whose  passage,  vex'd  with  thy  impediment, 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'erswell 
With  course  disturb'd  even  thy  confining  shores  ; 
Unless  thou  let  his  silver  water  keep 
A  peaceful  progress  to  the  ocean. 

There  has  been  some  controversy  whether  '  run  on '  should 
be  admitted  into  the  text  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of 
'  rome  on '  in  the  first  folio,  and  in  accordance  with  the  second 
and  third  folios.  Malone  adheres  to  '  roam  on '  because 
'  brooks  '  are  described  by  Shakespeare  in  the  Tempest  as 
'  wandering.'  Steevens  prefers  '  run  on,'  and  quotes  *  Many 
'  streams  run  into  one  self  sea '  of  King  Henry  V.  The  mcst 
decisive  passage,  however,  has  escaped  notice — 
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'  And  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 

'  Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course 

'  Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlooked, 

'  And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience 

'  Even  to  our  ocean,  to  our  great  King  John.' 

Act  V.  sc.  4. 

It  is  observable  that  in  both  passages  the  natural  course  of 
the  river  is  contrasted  with  its  state  of  flood,  and  the  trans- 
gression of  its  bounds  with  its  progress  to  the  ocean.  As 
therefore  '  run  on  '  is  the  universal  reading  in  the  latter  pas- 
sage, which  describes  its  natural  course,  so  may  it  be  safely 
admitted  as  the  true  reading  in  this  passage,  where  more  than 
one  folio  already  give  it  as  such,  and  where  the  other  ofiers  a 
Avord  so  like  a  misprint,  as  '  rome,'  for  '  runne.' 


K.  John.   In  us  that  are  our  own  great  deputy, 
And  bear  possession  of  our  person  here  ; 
Lord  of  our  presence.  Anglers,  and  of  you. 

That  is,  reserving  to  '  our  own  person  the  representation 
'  of  our  own  royalty,  and  the  possession  of  the  town  of 
*  Angfiers.' 


I  Cit.   A  greater  power  than  we,  denies  all  this  ; 
And,  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
Our  former  scruple  in  our  strons^-barr'd  gates  : 
King'd  of  our  fears  ;  until  our  fears,  resolv'd, 
Be  by  some  certain  king  purg'd  and  depos'd. 

The  folio  reads  '  Kings  of  our  fear,  until  our  fears  resolved.* 
Warburton  proposed  and  Johnson  accepted  the  emendation, 
'  Kings  arc  our  fears,  until  our  fears  resolved.'  Tyrwhit 
suggested  the  substitution  of  Kingd  for  Kings  in  the  old  copy 
and  the  retention  of  '  of,'  but  he  left  Warburton's  change  of 
'  fears  '  for  '  fear '  a  part  of  the  text.  There  is,  however,  no 
necessity  which    I    can   discern    for  substituting  '  fears '   for 
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•  fear  ; '  rather  would  I  substitute  '  fear  '  for  the  second  '  fears.' 
The  idea  of  one  King  is  more  natural  than  that  of  many  in 
itself;  one  King  too  here  is  to  be  certain  King;  and  thence 
also  is  it  more  natural  that  the  men  of  Angiers  should  con- 
template one  provisional  King  than  many — '  fear '  than  '  fears.' 
This  'fear'  is,  it  maybe  assumed,  'the  scruple  locked  up  in 
'  their  strong-barred  gates.'  This  scruple  and  this  fear  is  the 
power  greater  than  themselves,  i.e.  a  force  which  has  com- 
manded their  obedience,  and  so  become  their  King.  '  Purged 
'  and  deposed '  seems  an  incongruous  combination,  but  it  is 
'purged'  as  a  fear,  and  'deposed'  as  a  King.  In  Henrj'  VI. 
occurs  the  same  verb  '  purged  '  in  the  same  sense  with  the 
same  noun  in  the  same  number — 

'  Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  his  life, 
'  And  then  to  purge  his  fear  I'll  be  thy  death.' — Act  v.  sc.  6. 

'  Kings  of  our '  may  be  a  mistake  for  '  King  us  our,'  of  being 
a  confused  anticipation  of  '  ou  '  in  '  our '  kind  ;  and  '  Kings,'  an 
error  for  '  King  us.'     On  the  whole,  I  would  read  either — 

Ki7ig  is  OUT  /ear,  until  our  fear  resolved  ; 

or  rather — 

King  us  owx  fear,  until  our  fear  resolved 

Be  by  some  certain  king  purged  and  deposed. 

Postscript,  1876. — Delius  proposes,  according  to  the  Cambridge 
Edition  :  '  Kings  of  ourselves.'  Improbably  I  think.  Knight  and 
Keightley  make  a  vocative  case  of  Kings. 


I  Cit.  Such  as  she  is  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth, 
Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complete  : 
If  not  complete,  O  say  he  is  not  she  ; 
And  she  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want, 
If  want  it  be  not,  that  she  is  not  he. 

The  folio  reads — 

'  If  not  complete  of  say  he  is  not  she.' 
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This  I  do  not  understand  ;  llanmermadc  the  alteration,  which 
stands  part  of  the  text,  '  O  say  ; '  but  it  does  not  remove  the 
lack  of  a  good  antithetical  correspondence  with — 

'  If  want  it  be  not,  that  she  is  not  he.' 

I  would  read  the  passage  thus  : — 

Such  as  she  is  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth, 

Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complete  ; 

If  but  complete  the  way,  he  is  not  she. 

And  she  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want, 

If  want  it  be  not,  that  she  is  not  he. 

that  is  '  he  is  complete,  &c.  every  way,  although  not  in  the  way 
'  of  being  she  ;  and  she  wants  nothing,  although  she  wants 
'  being  he.'  Thus,  too,  the  words  '  way '  and  '  want '  are  played 
with  correspondingly  in  each  couplet.  It  would  be  a  less 
change  to  read  : 

If  but  complete  to  say  he  is  not  she — 

but  the  repetition  of  '  way '  resembles  Shakespeare's  manner 
more.  '  But '  and  '  not '  are  frequently  exchanged  by  mistake 
in  the  old  copies. 

Postscript,  1876. — Mr.  Lloyd,  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition, 
pn  poses  to  read  '  completed'  for  'complete  of,'  but  a  change  from  adjec- 
tive to  participle  seems  to  me  unlikely. 


Bast.  Here's  a  stay, 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcase  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags  !  Here's  a  large  mouth,  indeed, 
That  spits  forth  death,  and  mountains,  rocks,  and  seas ; 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions. 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs  ! 
What  cannoneer  begot  this  lusty  blood  ? 
He  speaks  plain  cannon,  fire,  and  smoke,  and  bounce; 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue  ; 
Our  cars  are  cudgel'd  ;  not  a  word  of  his 
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But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France  : 
Zounds  !   I  was  never  so  bethump'd  with  words, 
Since  I  first  calFd  my  brother's  father,  dad. 

Johnson,  after  saying  that  '  stay '  is  so  improper  a  word 
to  introduce  the  next  Hne,  that  every  reader  must  wish  for 
some  other,  proposes  '  flaw,'  in  the  sense  of  a  sudden  gust  or 
blast.  Steevens  thinks  no  change  is  needed.  ^lalone,  too, 
is  content  with  '  stay '  if  interpreted,  not  as  Johnson  under- 
stands it,  '  a  hindrance,'  but  '  a  supporter '  or '  partisan.'  Dyce, 
after  quoting  Lettsom's  disapproval  of  the  arguments  offered 
by  Malone  in  favour  of  'stay,'  and  after  introducing  Spedding's 
proposal  of  '  storm,'  falls  back  on  the  old  reading  '  stay '  in 
despair.  S.  Walker  thinks  Johnson's  conjecture  '  flaw  '  indis- 
putably right  I  cannot  at  all  acquiesce  in  '  stay,'  nor  does 
either  '  flaw  '  or  '  storm  '  seem  to  me  the  right  emendation. 
I  propose  without  hesitation  : 

*  Here's  a  style, 
That  shakes  the  rotten  carcase  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags,  here's  a  large  mouth  indeed.' 

The  '  style '  and  the  '  mouth  '  are  well-assorted  images ;  and 
'giving  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue^  '  his  zi'ord  buffeting 
•better  than  a  fist  of  France,'  ^speaks  plain  cannon  fire  and 
*smoke,'  'a  mouth  that  spits  forth  death,  mountains,  rocks, 
*and  seas,'  are  all  in  perfect  keeping  with  '  a  style  that  shakes 
*the  rotten  carcase  of  old  death.'  I  venture  to  add  that 
*flaw '  and  'storm  '  both  commence  the  metaphor  at  a  wrong 
point— too  early.  Shakespeare's  metaphors  here  spring  out  of 
the  image  of  the  natural  object  placed  before  us  at  first 
without  any  figure  of  speech.  '  Style '  might  naturally  be 
corrupted  into  *  stay.' 

Postscript,  1S76.— I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Mr. 
Snger  proposes  '  say'  for  '  stay,'  and  Mr.  Spedding  the  alternative  reading 
*  Story.'     I  adhere  to  my  proposal. 
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Eli.   Mark,  how   they   whisper  :  urge   them,   while 
their  souls 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition. 

*  Ambition.' — Johnson  in  his  dictionary  has  quoted  this 
passage  in  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  *  the 
'  desire  for  anything  great  or  excellent.' 


Eli.   Lest  zeal,  now  melted,  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse. 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 

This  passage  has  been  variously  interpreted.  Johnson 
understands  the  poet  to  say,  Lest  the  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
Constance,  which  has  now  lost  for  the  moment  its  natural 
hard  form  of  zeal — and  has  so  ceased  to  be  zeal — return 
again  to  that  form  and  be  stiff  and  hard  against  us.  Steevens 
thinks,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  means,  '  Lest  the  zeal  for  tis, 
'  which  being  now  at  its  highest  point  of  heat,  is  in  a  state  of 
'  fusion — lose    that    quality    and    become    hard    and  metallic 

*  toward  us.'  Malone  interprets.  Lest  tlie  zealous  feeling-  of 
affection  toivard  ns,  which  at  this  moment  exists,  cool  down 
again,  under  the  influence  of  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse,  into 
a  state  of  icy  disaffection.     I  understand  it  to  mean,  '  Lest 

'  the  favourable  and  melting  condition,  which  as  such  is  now 
'  zeal  for  us,  but  which  has  been  produced  by  the  artificial 
'  influence  of  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse  blowing  on  the  con- 

*  gealed  surface  of  an  icy  and  adverse  feeling,  return  again  to 

*  that  cold,  hard,  and  hostile  feeling  which   it  was  before  it  \ 
'  was  zeal.'     '  By  the  windy  breath  '  is  in  construction  joined, 
I  think,  to  'now  melted  '  and  not  to  '  congeal  to  what  it  was,' 
as  Malone  and  Steevens  take  it.    Both  the  drift  of  the  passage 
and  grammatical  propriety  point  to  this  conclusion.     In  fact, 

I  consider  Johnson  wrong  in  interpreting  'zeal'  as  a  feeling 
in  favour  of  Constance ;  Steevens  wrong  in  considering  the 
whole  metaphor  to  be  taken  from  the  various  forms  of  metals, 
and  not  of  water ;  and  Malone  wrong  in  considering  the  solid 
form  of  water  to  be  the  effect  of  petitions,  &c. 
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The  passage  should  be  punctuated  thus  : 

Lest  zeal,  now  melted  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity  and  remorse. 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 


K.  Jolm.   Find  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity. 

'  Liable '    in  the   language  of    Shakespeare  often  means 
'under  the  dominion  of; '  so,  in  Julius  Caesar  : 

'But  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear.' — Act  i.  sc.  2. 

And  again  : 

'  And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable.' 


K.  yohn.  As  she  in  beauty,  education,  blood, 
Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world. 

'  Holds  hand,'  that  is,  '  is  even  with  and  equal  to  ; '  ap- 
parently a  metaphor  taken  from  walking  with  hands  so  joined 
as  to  involve  evenness  of  rank  in  walking.     So  in  Hamlet : 

'  Whose  Icve  had  such  a  dignity 
'  That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vows 
*  I  made  to  her  in  marriage  ; ' 

that  is,  '  whose  actual  love  in  the  marriage  state  did  not  lag 
'behind  those  vows  of  love  made  on  marrias^e.'  So  aeain  in 
Cymbeline  :  '  A  kind  of  hand-in-hand  comparison,  as  good 
'and  as  fair  as,'  &c. — Act  i.  sc.  5. 


Blanch.   If  he  see  aught  in   you  that   makes  him 
like 

That  anything  he  sees,  which  moves  his  liking, 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will. 

I  hardly  venture  to  propose  here,  in  exchange  for  the 
existing  text,  what  I  certainly  should  not  have  ventured  to 
alter  had  it  been  the  existino;  text — that  is : 
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If  he  see  aught  in  you  which  makes  him  Vike  yo7i, 
That  anything  he  sees  which  moves  his  hking, 
I  can  with  ease  translate  i7i^o  my  will. 

The  phrase  '  translate  into' occurs  in  Hamlet:    'The  power 

*  of  beauty  will  sooner  transform  honesty  from  what  it  is  to  a 
'  bawd,  than  the  force  of  honesty  can  translate  beauty  into  his 

*  likeness.' 

'  Translate  it  to  my  will '  means  '  transfer  from  John's  will, 
'  on  which  it  is  now  acting,  to  my  will,  with  the  same  effect  on 
'  my  will  as  on  his.'  This  sense  of  '  translating  '  as  '  trans- 
'  ferring  '  from  one  place  to  another  is  rare  in  Shakespeare. 


Ausf.  For  I  am  well  assured 

That  I  did  so  when  I  was  first  assured. 

In  the  closing  rhymes  of  Shakespeare  the  final  word  of  the 
first  line  is  not  rarely  repeated  as  the  end  of  the  second  line. 
Thus  in  Richard  II.  : 

Our  prayers  do  outpray  his,  then  let  them  have 

That  mercy,  which  true  prayers  ought  to  have. — Act  v.  sc.  3. 

There  is  more  than  one  instance  of  such  repetition,  too,  in  this 
very  play. 

Postscript,  1876. — Walker,  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition, 
proposes  '  affied  '  for  the  second  '  assured  ;  '  unnecessarily,  for  the  reason 
which  I  have  stated. 


K.  Phil.  Where  is  she  and  her  son  ?  tell  me  who 

knows. 
Lew.  She  is  sad  and  passionate  at  your  Highness' 

tent. 
K.  Phil.  And    by   my  faith,  this    league,  that  we  '■ 

have  made. 
Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure. 
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The  second  line  contains  a  syllable  too  much,  apparently- 
introduced  by  a  word  of  suspicious  character.     Steevens  and 
Mai  one  labour  to  justify  the  use  of  *  passionate '  in  the  sense  of 
'  a  prey  to  mournful  sensations '  by  two  quotations  from  other 
authors.     But  while  Shakespeare  certainly  uses  '  passion  '  for 
;  mere  *  suffering,'  I  desiderate  an  instance  where  '  passionate  ' 
i  means  less  than  '  violently  agitated.'     It  is  observable  first 
I  that  '  at '  follows  '  passionate.'      The  final  '  ate  '  then  may  be 
1  an  anticipation  of  the  word  *  at : '  and  since  '  and  '  and  '  in  '  are 
constantly   exchanged    by    mistake   in    our  author's  printed 
plays,  I  suspect  that  we  should  read  : 

She  is  sad  in  passio7t  at  your  highness'  tent. 

So  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  i :  '  I  do  not  speak  to  thee  in  drink,  but 
*  in  tears  ;  not  in  pleasure  but  in  passion  ;  not  in  words  but  in 
'woes  also  '  (act  ii.  sc.  4),  where  *  passion  '  clearly  means  *  ex- 
'  treme  suffering.' 

So  again  in  Titus  Andronicus  : 

Victorious  Titus,  rue  the  tears  I  shed, 

A  mothers  tears  in  passion  for  her  son. — Act  i.  sc.  2. 

I  where  the  topic  and  the  expression  resemble  those  of  this 

I  passage.     King  Philip  speaks  in  reply,  too,  as  if  '  sad  '  had  ex- 

'  pressed  all  her  mental  emotion  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 

that  the  violent  crisis  of  emotion  had  not  yet  been  provoked. 


Bast.  That  daily  break  vow,  he  that  wins  of  all. 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids  ; 
Who,  having  no  external  thing  to  lose 
But  the  word  maid,  cheats  the  poor  maid  of  that, 
That  smooth-faced  gentleman,  tickling  commodity. 

'  Who  '  has  been  considered  in  concord  with  '  having,'  &c., 
jand  has  been  taken  as  the  relative  to  '  maids  '  or  '  maid.'  It 
is  impossible  to  avoid  both  harshness  of  construction  and 
faultiness  of  grammar  in  this  passage.  This  interpretation, 
however,  avoids  neither,  for  in  such  a  construction  '  cheats  ' 
can  have  no  nominative  case,  while  '  who  having,'  as  an  abso- 
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lute  case,  for  '  since  they  have  '  is  very  awkward.  On  the 
whole,  I  prefer  to  consider  '  who '  as  the  relative  to  '  break- 
'  vow  '  and  the  subject  of  *  cheats,'  and  '  having'  as  the  parti-i 
ciple  in  the  accusative  agreeing  with  the  ^  poor  maid.'. 
The  whole  construction  appears  to  me  this :  '  who  cheats 
'  the  poor  maid  having  no  external  thing  to  lose  but  the 
'  word  maid  of  that  word.'  Hanmer,  misunderstanding  the 
construction,  altered  '  maid  '  to  '  maids,'  thereby  doing  de- 
triment to  the  logic  of  the  passage  ;  for  it  must  be  observed 
that  it  is  the  poor  maid  only,  not  maids  in  general,  who  has 
'  nothing  to  lose  but  the  name  of  maid.' 

The  last  line  is  by  one  foot  too  long.  I  cannot  avoid  the 
suspicion  that  '  gentleman '  is  an  interpolation  occasioned  by 
failure  to  perceive  that  '  tickling '  is  trisyllabic,  according  to 
the  principle  that  r  often,  and  /  sometimes,  when  following  a 
consonant  generate  a  vowel  sound  between  the  two.  So  we 
have  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  i. — 

'  Bootless  home  and  weather-beaten  back.' — Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

So  again  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  ii.  : 

'A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling.' — Act  iv.  sc.  i. 

If  so,  the  right  line  would  be — 

That  smooth-faced,  tickii7ig  commodity. 

Postscript,  1876. — Seymour,  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition, 
reads  '  are  cheated  e'en  of  that.'  This  licentious  emendation  proceeds  also 
on  the  erroneous  construction  of  who  '  as  relating  to  'maid.' 


Bast.  This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity, 
Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency. 
From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent. 

'From'  means,  as  often  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare,  *at  a 
'  distance  from,'  'at  variance  with,  all  indifferency,'  &c.  The 
sentiment  is  that  commodity  or  sclf-intcrcst  not  only  gives  a 
direction  to  one  side  when  no  other  direction  is  given,  but 
also  gives  a  direction  contrary  to  that  resolved  upon  before. 
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Bast.  And  this  same  bias,  this  commodity, 
This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all-changing  word, 
Clapp'd  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 
Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determin'd  aid, 
From  a  resolved  and  honourable  war. 

The  first  folio  gives  '  word  '  as  does  the  text  here.  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  folios  read  '  world  '  for  *  word.'  The 
dissatisfaction  which  prompted  such  an  emendation  is  better 
than  the  emendation.  How  can  either  a  'world'  or  'a  word' 
be  clapped  on  the  outward  eye  of  any  person .''  Certainly 
we  should  read  the  passage  with  such  a  change  as  this : 

And  this  same  bias,  this  '  commodity,' 
This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all-changing  wand 
Clapp'd  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France 
Hath  drawn  him,  &c. 

The  wand,  being  the  accredited  instrument  by  which  all  the 
transformations  of  the  magician  and  enchanter  are  ostensibly 
effected,  is  the  very  object  to  which  the  epithet  '  all-changing  ' 
is  appropriate,  and  it  is  most  naturally  imagined  to  exercise 
supernatural  powers  on  vision  by  the  actual  application  of 
it  to  *  the  outward  eye.'  Possibly  Shakespeare  in  writing 
these  lines  called  to  mind  the  ceremonial  of  enchantment  : 

*  Quae  simul  arenti  sitientes  hausimus  ore, 

*  Et  tetigit  summos  virga  dea  dira  capillos, 

*  Et  pudet  et  referam,  setis  horrescere  coepi.' 

And  of  disenchantment  : 

'  Percutimurque  caput  conversae  verbere  virgae, 
'  Verbaque  dicuntur  dictis  contraria  verbis.' 

Ovid,  '  Met.'  lib.  xiv.  Fab.  v.  vi. 

It  is  possible  that  '  rod  '  not   '  wand  '  is  the  right  word  ; 
for  the  translators  of  the  Bible   use  '  rod  '   for  the  '  wand  ' 
which  transforms.     Boyle  too  exchanges   '  rod  '  and  '  wand  ' 
VOL.  I.  *  D 
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as    synonyms;    and   'rod'    like    'wand'    resembles    'word' 
closely.     I  prefer  '  wand.' 


Bast.  And  why  rail  I  at  this  commodity  } 
But  for  because  he  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet, 
Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand, 
When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm. 
But  for  my  hand  as  unattempted  yet 
Like  a  poor  beggar  raileth  on  the  rich. 

'  But  for  '  occurring  in  the  fifth  line  means  '  but  because,' 
and  is  intelligible  and  sufficient.  '  But  for  because '  in  the 
second  line  is  either  mere  solecism  or  mere  repetition.  Again, 
the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  ascribe  'railing'  to  the  hand, — 
absurdly.     I  would  read  the  lines  thus  : 

But  why  rail  I  at  this  commodity  ? 
Buty^r  the  caitse  he  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet  : 
Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand. 
When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm, 
But  for  my  hand  is  unattempted  yet  : 
Like  a  poor  beggar  raileth  on  the  rich. 

'  But  for  the  cause  he  hath  not  woo'd  me,'  is  equivalent  to, 
'  but  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  hath  not  woo'd  me.' 
In  Richard  II.  we  have,  with  a  very  slight  difference  in  signi- 
fication— 

'  As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come.' — Act  i.  sc.  i. 

'  Like,'  as  will  appear  from  several  quotations  hereafter  to  be 
made,  has  often  in  Shakespeare  the  sense  of '  like  as,'  '  in  the 
*  same  manner  as,'  '  as  ; '  in  fact  is  often  a  conjunction.  The 
whole  passage  means  '  I  rail  on  commodity,  not  because  I 
'  have  the  power  to  close  my  hand  if  commodity  should  offer 
'  me  money,  but  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  money  is  yet 
'offered  to  my  hand, — ^just  as  a  beggar  rails  on  rich  people.' 
The  comparison  effected  by  means  of  '  like  '  is  that  between 
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'  myself  railing  on  commodity '  and  '  a  poor  beggar  railing  on 
'  the  rich/ — not  between  '  my  hand  railing  '  and  '  a  poor  beggar 
'  railing,'  as  it  would  necessarily  mean  if  '  as  unattempted ' 
were  right. 


ACT    III. 


Scene  i. 


Const.  What  dost  thou  mean   by  shaking  of  thy 
head } 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son  ? 
W^hat  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine  ? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds  ? 
Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words  ? 
Then  speak  again. 

I  would  observe,  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  other  passages  than  of  this,  that  the  last  note  of 
interrogation,  although  universally  placed  here,  appears  to  me 
erroneous.     I  w"ould  read — 

Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words, 
Then  speak  again. 

That  is,  *  if  these  signs  confirm  thy  words,  speak  again.'     *  Be  ' 
serves  to  express  a  conditional  proposition,  not  a  question. 


Const.   If  thou  that  bid'st  me  be  content,  wert  grim, 
Ugly  and  sland'rous  to  thy  mother's  womb. 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots,  and  sightless  stains. 

Collier's  '  Corrector '  plausibly  but  erroneously  reads 
'unsightly'  for  'sightless,'  which  Johnson  had  fairly  well 
explained  to  have  the  meaning  '  unsightly '  here.     In  truth, 
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Shakespeare  always,  I  believe,  uses  '  sightless '  as  that,  which 
from  causes  physical  or  moral  is  not  an  object  of  sight,  and 
never  as  '  that  which  cannot  see.'  So  in  Macbeth,  Lady 
Macbeth  addresses  the  spirits  of  evil  :  | 

'  Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 

*  Ye  wait  on  nature's  mischief.' — Act  i.  sc.  5. 

where  '  sightless  '  means  '  invisible.'  So  again,  '  sightless 
'couriers  of  the  air'  means  'invisible.'  Here  'sightless 
'  stains '  means  '  stains  which  one  cannot  endure  to  look  at.' 
Nor  is  *  sightless '  the  only  adjective  which  our  author  thus 
substitutes  for  its  kindred  negative.  In  King  Richard  II.  we 
have  : 

Who  performed 
The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless  end. — Act  iv.  sc.  i. 

where  '  timeless  '  signifies  '  untimely,'  as  here  '  sightless  ' 
signifies  '  unsightly.' 


Cojisi.  Which  I  alone 

Am  bound  to  underbear. 

'  Underbear,'  i.e.  '  support.'  Similarly  Shakespeare  speaks 
of  an  *  undergoing  stomach,'  a  proud  courage  which  supports 
suffering. 

Const.   Nature  and  Fortune  joined  to  make  thee 
great  : 
Of  Nature's  gifts  thou  may'st  with  lilies  boast, 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose.     But  Fortune,  O  ! 
She  is  corrupted,  changed,  and  won  from  thee; 
She  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John  ; 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  pluck'd  on  France 
To  tread  down  fair  respect  of  sovereignty, 
And  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
France  is  a  bawd  to  fortune,  and  king  John  ; 
That  strumpet  Fortune,  that  usurping  John. 
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'  Thou  may'st  with  Hlies  boast  and  with  the  half-blown 
*  rose,'  means,  I  think,  '  thou  may'st  boast  (not  in  company 
'with)  but  against,  in  competition  with,  lilies  and  the  half- 
'  blown  rose.'  The  last  verse  but  two  is  surely  wrong. 
Majesty  has  here  not  been  ascribed  either  to  Fortune,  or  to 
John  ;  nor  could  such  an  attribute  have  been  consistently 
bestowed  on '  the  strumpet '  and '  the  usurper.'  The '  fair  respect 
'  of  sovereignty '  too  would  be  less  '  trodden  down  '  if  majesty 
ministered  to  majesty,  than  where  majesty  simply  ministers 
to  the  lowest  personal  relations  of  Fortune.  The  last  line  but 
one  indicates  too  that  persons  simply  and  not  majesties  have 
been  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  verse.  The  genuine  line 
surely  is  either — 

And  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  her — 

or. 

And  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  them. 

which  is  further  carried  and  explained  by 

France  is  a  bawd  to  Fortune  and  to  John. 


Sal.  Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  thee  to  the  kings. 

Const.   Thou  may'st,  thou  shalt,  I  will  not  go  with 
thee. 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud  ; 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stout. 
To  me,  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief, 
Let  kings  assemble  ;  for  my  grief's  so  great 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up  :  here  I  and  sorrow  sit ; 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it. 

The  old  copies  read  '  makes  his  owner  stoop.'  Hanmer 
amended  this  by  substituting  'stout'  for  'stoop.'  Malone 
preferred  the  old  reading,  thinking  that  '  stoop '  was  used  to 
explain  the  attitude  of  Constance  in  sitting  down,  weakly.     I 
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believe  that  '  stoop  '  is  an  error,  but  am  not  sure  that  we  should 
read  'stout'     'Stiff'  is  no  less  apt ;  but  I  propose — 

For  grief  is  proud  and  makes  his  owner  such. 

That  is,  'grief  is  proud  itself,  and  makes  those  who  possess  it 
'  such  as  grief  is  on  this  point'  '  Such '  might  easily  be  cor- 
rupted into  '  stoop  ; '  and  Shakespeare  sometimes  uses  *  such'  as 
here — for  such  as  something  of  which  the  mention  has  pre- 
ceded, or  some  allusion  to  which  has  preceded.     So  above : 

'  And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  riding  rods, 
'My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuff 'd.' — Act  i. 

So  again  in  Henry  IV.  pt  i. : 

'  And  so  my  state 
'  Seldom,  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast, 
'  And  won  by  rareness  such  solemnity.' 

It  is  a  signal  proof  of  her  being  proud  to  say '  bid  kings  come 
'  bow.' 

'  Sorrow.'  The  old  copy  has  '  sorrows,'  which  Mason 
altered  to  '  sorrow.'  It  is  difficult  to  justify  the  change , 
'sorrows'  is  equivalent  in  the  preceding  lines  to  'grief  In 
the  whole  of  Shakespeare  there  occurs  no  personification  of 
'  sorrow,'  although  there  is  one  of  '  grief ; '  and  the  very  use  of 
*  sorrows  '  so  lately  before  disqualifies  the  word  '  sorrow '  in 
some  degree  from  constituting  the  name  of  a  person.  The 
poet  would  have  written  unskilfully  had  he  introduced  a  per- 
sonification by  employing  the  very  word,  through  which  he 
will  designate  the  person,  to  signify  unimpersonated  objects. 
Besides,  if  sorrow  were  a  personality,  surely  the  throne  to  be 
bowed  to  would  not  be  that  of  Constance  exclusively,  but 
rather  that  of  Sorroiv  alone  or  with  her. 

Postscript,  1876.— I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Pope 
first  introduced  '  sorrow.'  But  according  to  my  Variorum  edition  Mason 
suggested  it  as  a  thought  of  his  own.  I  learn  also  that  Mitford  has  pro- 
posed 'too'  for  'stoop.'  This  had  occurred  to  myself  without  quite 
satisfying  me  in  the  form  '  owners  too.' 
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Cofist.  You  are  forsworn,  forsworn  ; 

You  came  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies'  blood, 
But  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours  : 
The  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war 
Is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace. 

'  Cold '  the  word  gh-en  in  all  the  old  copies  Hanmer 
altered  to  '  cooled.'  '  Cooled  '  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
participle,  which  in  this  place  is  wanted.  But  either  '  cold  '  or 
'  cooled  *  raises  a  discordant  image  after  '  grapple  and  frown.' 
Capell  alters  '  cold  '  to  '  clad  ; '  but  this  does  not  imply  change 
in  the  essence  of  the  matter  which  is  changed,  and  '  frowns 
'  and  grapples  '  are  not  objects  which  require  clothing  or 
allow  of  it.     I  propose  with  some  confidence — 

'  Is  closed  in  amit)'  and  painted  peace.' 

'  Closed'  is  *  ended,'  and  there  is  therein  a  strong  tinge,  too,  of  the 
.  same  sense,  which  is  predominant  in  a  passage  in  Julius  Caesar : 

'  To  close 
In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies.' — Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

where  it  seems  to  be  applied  to  circumstances  ver}'  like  those 
which  the  poet  now  describes.  So  again  in  Henr}'  IV.  pt.  ii. : 
'  See  now,  whether  pure  fear  and  entire  cowardice  doth  not 
'  make  thee  wrong  this  virtuous  gentlewoman  to  close  with  us.' 
— Act  ii.  sc  4.  The  word  '  close  '  is  here  used  in  a  sense  and 
situation  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  text.  The  loss  of 
a  single  letter  and  the  transposition  of  a  single  letter  effected 
the  corruption  of  '  closed  '  into  '  cold.' 


A'.  John.  What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  kinof  ? 

The  first  folio  gives — 

'What  earthy  name  to  interrogatories 
'  Can  taste  the  free  breath  .■• '  &c. 

The  emendation  '  task  '  is  supported   by  a  passage  which  is 
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itself  in  regard  to  this  word  warranted  only  by  one  quarto,  in 
opposition  to  other  quartos  and  the  first  folio.  That  folio  in 
both  passages  reads  '  taste '  and  '  tasting.'  One  mode  of 
examining  the  quality  of  matter  is  by  '  tasting,'  hence  '  to 
*  taste  '  meant  often  '  to  put  to  a  test,  to  try  '  ;  so  the  taster  at  a 
feast  was  the  person  who  tried  by  tasting  the  wholesome 
quality  of  the  food.  Hamlet  says  to  the  player,  '  Give  us  a 
'  taste  of  your  quality  ; '  i.e.  allow  a  trial  of  your  quality.  So. 
in  Troilus  and  Cressida — 

'  Though't  be  a  sportful  combat, 
'  Yet  in  this  trial  much  opinion  dwells  ; 
'  For  here  the  Trojans  taste  our  dear'st  repute 
'  With  their  fin'st  palate.' — Act  i.  sc.  3. 

The  meaning  of  '  can  taste  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king '  is, 
'can  call  on  the  free  speech  of  a  king  for  utterances  which 
'  it  proceeds  to  examine  and  pronounce  upon  '- — in  fact,  '  charge 
'the  king  to  an  answer,'  as  John  within  three  lines  expresses' 
it.  Theobald  made  the  alteration — which  has  been  universally; 
adopted — 'task'  for  'taste;'  but  the  reading  of  the  folio  is 
so  far  supported  by  similar  instances  of  the  word's  use  that  I 
would  restore  it  thus — 

What  earthy  name  to  interrogatories 

Can  taste  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king? 

'  Earthy '  first  altered  to  '  earthly '  by  Pope  had  been 
used  by  translators  of  the  Bible  into  English,  and  therefore 
was  familiar  to  Shakespeare  although  strange  possibly  to 
his  Roman  Catholic  editor  of  a  different  century. 


Const.  When  law  can  do  no  right. 

Let  it  be  lawful,  that  it  bar  no  wrong : 
Law  can  not  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here  ; 
For  he  that  holds  his  kingdom  holds  the  law  : 
Therefore,  since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong. 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse? 
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The  reasoning  of  the  two  first  lines  is  obscure.  They 
seem  to  import  on  the  first  glance  that  because  law  cannot 
do  right,  it  ought  not  to  prevent  wrong :  the  obvious  mean- 
ing of  '  bar  no  wrong '  being  '  take  exception  to  no  wrong,' 
'  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  wrong.'  This  could  not  have 
been  meant.  We  must  supply  something.  They  mean, 
'  WTien  law  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  exercise  its  remedial 
'power  on  behalf  of  any  individual,  let  it  at  least  surrender 
'  all  its  prohibitive  power  on  behalf  of  the  .same  individual.' 
If  this  be  not  the  proper  interpretation,  '  wrong '  here  cannot 
bear  its  usual  signification,  '  the  act  of  one  having  committed 
'  wrong,'  but  '  the  state  of  one  who  is  suffering  wrong  ; '  and 
the  whole  phrase  '  bar  no  wrong '  must,  I  apprehend,  mean 
'  hinder  no  wrong  suffered  from  doing  itself  right.'  But  the 
first  interpretation  is  the  correct  one,  I  believe. 


Const.  Oh  Lewis,  stand  fast ;  the  devil  tempts  thee 
here 
In  hkeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride. 

Theobald  amended  '  untrimmed  '  by  *  and  trimmed,'  '  be- 
*  cause  "  untrimmed," '  as  he  thought, '  could  bear  no  signification 
'  to  square  with  the  sense  required.'  To  this  alteration  John- 
son is  inclined,  and  IMalone  gives  in  his  adhesion.  Warburton 
preferred  '  untrimmed '  in  the  sense  of  '  unbalanced,'  as  a 
boat  is  balanced  or  trimmed  by  the  presence  of  a  partner. 
Steevens  also  preferred  it,  as  meaning  *  divested  of  all  clothing, 
'  and  therefore  the  cause  of  an  irresistible  temptation.'  Collins 
and  Toilet  accept  the  word  as  indicating  'not  yet  in  bridal 
'trim  or  habit,'  in  consequence  ofthe  suddenness  of  the  engage- 
ment. I  cannot  accept  either  of  the  interpretations  given  by 
Warburton  and  by  Steevens,  which  are  unnatural  ;  and 
in  its  proper  and  natural  sense  '  untrimmed '  adds  nothing 
to  the  temptation.  Collier's  '  Corrector'  reads  'uptrimmed,' 
which  Dyce  adopts  and  confirms  by  '  trim  up,'  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  and  '  trimmed  up '  in  Marlowe's  translation  of 
Ovid ;    both    applied    to    the   arraying   of  a    bride  for   the 
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nuptial  ceremony.  Shakespeare  uses  '  trim/  both  as  noun 
and  verb,  to  signify  elaborate  attire  ;  and  therefore  I  should 
fully  incline  to  Theobald's  emendation  as  most  probable,  and  to 
the '  Corrector's  '  as  not  improbable,  were  it  not  for  the  words, 
'  The  devil  tempts  thee  here  in  likeness,'  and  she  was  not  pre- 
sent in  the  likeness  of  a  trimmed  bride.  But  '  trimmed,'  *  up- 
'  trimmed,'  and  '  untrimmed  '  are  very  light  matters  as  elements 
of  a  sensual  temptation  by  the  devil.  I  think  it  far  more  pro- 
bable that  the  poet  wrote — 

The  devil  tempts  thee  here 
In  likeness  of  a  new  ufitamed  bride. 

No  classical  scholar  could  fail  to  see  in  the  expression  the 
equivalent  to  '  a  new  and  virgin  bride,'  even  if  Shakespeare  had 
not  himself  defined  it  virtually,  and  indicated  its  value  as  a 
spur  to  love  and  desire,  by  a  passage  in  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
where  Diomede,  rebuking  the  eagerness  shown  by  Paris  and 
by  Menelaus  for  the  possession  of  Helen,  says  of  the  latter — 

'  He  like  a  puling  cuckold  would  drink  up 
'  The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tamed  piece.' 

The  ^ flat  tamed  piece  '  there  is  the  absolute  opposite  of  the 
'  new  untamed  bride  '  here.  Trimmed  or  untrimmed,  Blanche 
was  the  new  and  virgin  bride — a  real  temptation. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare 
'  trim  '  was  used  sometimes  as  an  adjective,  and  was  as  such 
applied  to  women,  signifying,  '  the  possession  of  shapeliness 
*  or  beauty.'  Thus  in  Holinshed  there  occurs  the  following 
passage  :  '  About  this  time  the  Duke  of  Ireland  sought  to  be 
'  divorced  from  his  lawful  wife, a  trim  young  lady'  (A.D.  1387). 
Whatever  objections  therefore  hold  good  against  the  participle 
'  trimmed  '  do  not  apply  to  this  adjective  '  trim  ; '  and  as 
Shakespeare  constantly  uses  the  adjective  adverbially,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  he  may  have  written  here  : 

In  likeness  of  a  new  and  tri)ii  made  bride. 

That  is,  '  in  the  likeness  of  a  bride  formed  on  the  lines  ol 
'  grace  and  beauty.'     '  And  trim  made  '  would   easily  degene- 
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rate  into  *  untrimmed.'  We  shall  see  again  and  hereafter 
'trim 'the  adjective  combined  with  a  participle  and  having 
the  power  of  an  adverb. 


K,  Phi.  This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit ; 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  link'd  together 
With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows. 

The   construction   of    this    passage,   as    accepted   by  all 
editors  and  commentators,  must  be  either,  '  and  the  conjunc- 

*  tion  of  our  inward  souls   is  married   in  league,'  &c.,  or,  '  is 

*  coupled  and  linked  together,'  &c.  If  neither  of  these  con- 
structions be  the  true  one,  the  word  '  conjunction  '  is  a  nomi- 
native without  a  verb,  drifting  loose  in  the  sentence.  If  either 
of  these,  however,  be  the  true  construction,  the  expression  '  the 
'  conjunction  of  souls  is  married '  or  '  coupled  together,'  &c.  is 
most  harsh  and  incorrect.  If  however  we  read  for  '  and 
'  the  conjunction '  *  ///  the  conjunction,'  the  assertion  that 
'  this  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit  in  the  conjunction 
'of  our  inward  souls  '  presents  a  fine  image  of  'joined  hands  ' 
as  an  expression  and  effect  of  *  united  hearts,'  and  precisely 
accords  with  the  lines  below,  '  and  shall  these  hands  so  newly 
'joined  in  love,  so  strong  in  both  1 '  &c.  '  And  '  has  been,  I  be- 
lieve, similarly  substituted  for  '  in  '  in  Richard  II.  act  ii.  sc.  3 
'  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night.'  We  have  in  Henr>-  IV. 
'  pt.  i. — '  Their  spirits  are  so  married  in  conjunction  with  the 
'  participation  of  society  that  they  flock  together  in  consent ' 
(act  v.  sc.  I ).     I  would  read  therefore — 

This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit 
In  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  linked  together 
\\  ith  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows. 
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K.  PJiil.   Out  of  your  grace  devise,  ordain,  impose 
Some  gentle  order  ;  and  then  we  shall  be  bless'd 
To  do  your  pleasure,  and  continue  friends 

The  second  line  contains  a  supernumerary  syllable,  which 
is  surely  produced  by  the  superfluous  '  and,' apparently  caught 
up  by  confusion  with  'and'  in  the  line  immediately  below. 
Mr.  Lettsom  I  learn  is  of  the  same  opinion.     I  would  read — 

Some  gentle  order ;  theji  we  shall  be  bless'd 
To  do  your  pleasure. 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Pope 
retained  'and 'and  rejected 'then' — wrongly,  I  think.  All  the  editions 
which  I  have  seen  retain  both  words. 


Pand.  For  that,  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss, 
Is  not  amiss,  when  it  is  truly  done. 

Such  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.  Hanmer  amended  it  by 
•most  amiss,'  which  Warburton  rejected  for  'yet  amiss,'  and 
Johnson  for  '  is't  not  amiss  V  as  a  less  change  than  War- 
burton's.  Collier's  '  Corrector  '  proposes  '  is  but  amiss  ; ' 
Spedding,  'is  done  amiss.'  Ritson  and  Malone  concur  in 
retaining  '  is  not  amiss.' 

I  would  bring  out  the  reasoning  by  printing  the  first  two 
lines  thus— 

For  that,  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss, 

Is  not  amiss,  when  it  is  truly,  done. 
And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill, 
The  truth  is  then  most  done,  not  doing  it. 

'  That  is,  what  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  wrongly  is  not  done 
'  wrongly  when  done  truly  ;  and  where  doing  what  one  swears 
'  tends  to  ill,  truth  is  there  done  by  not  doing  it.'  The  word 
'  amiss '  in  the  first  line  ought  in  our  construction  of  the 
passage  to  adhere  closely  to  '  do,*  and  not  to  '  sworn,'  as 
\Va''burton   and   Johnson  make  it.     The  same  word  '  amiss* 
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in  the  second  line  ought  also  to  precede  '  done  '  immediately  in 
our  construction  of  it — ^just  as  '  truly '  also  should  precede 
'done.'  The  quibble  of  the  Cardinal's  argument  lies  in  identi- 
fying doi7ig  the  truth  with  truly  doing  what  one  has  sworn. 
The  reading  of  the  old  copies  is  not  only  right,  but  it  con- 
stitutes the  sole  conclusion  possible  to  be  deduced  from  the 
argument  which  follows  it. 


Pand.   It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept, 
But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion, 
By.  what  thou  swear  st,  against  the  thing  thou  swearest, 
And  mak'st  an  oath  the  surety  of  thy  truth 
Against  an  oath. 

'  By  what  thou  swearest.'  Hanmer  altered  '  by  what,'  the 
reading  of  the  folio,  to  '  by  that,'  an  amendment  which  strikes 
me  as  nugatory  here.  Capell  changed  it  into  '  by  which,' 
and  so  Johnson.  This  amendment  arises,  I  conceive,  from 
misapprehension  of  the  author.  '  WTiat '  does  not  refer  to 
'  religion,'  but  is  equivalent  to  '  that  which,'  and  the  whole  is 
as  if  the  line  had  run,  by  '  swearing  a  thing  the  very  contrary 
*to  a  thing  already  sworn.'  Dyce,  I  find,  has  followed 
Johnson. 


Pand.  The  truth  thou  art  unsure 

To  swear,  swear  only  not  to  be  forsworn  ; 
Else,  what  a  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear  .^ 
But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn  ; 
And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thou  dost  swear. 

The  folio  reads,  '  To  swear,  swears  only ; '  Mr.  Pope 
altered  '  swears '  to  '  swear,'  according  to  Malone,  who  accepts 
the  change  in  the  belief  that  two  lines  had  been  lost  before 
'  swears,'  but  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  text  '  swear  '  makes 
some  kind  of  sense.  I  think,  however,  that '  the  truth  thou  art 
'unsure  to  swear,'  the  reading  of  the  folio  and  of  the  text  of 
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Johnson  and  Steevens,  makes  no  consistent,  intelligible  sen- 
tence. Capell  proposed  to  retain  '  swears,'  and  to  change 
'  to  swear  '  into  '  who  swears  ; '  but  this  leaves  two  blemishes. 
First,  '  the  truth  thou  art  unsure  '  is  a  faulty  phrase  for  '  thy 
'  truth  in  doing  that  which  thou  art  not  otherwise  sure  to  do  ; ' 
and  secondly,  the  transition  from  the  second  person  '  thou  '  to 
the  third,  '  who  swears,'  is  too  slatternly  in  style.  Numerous 
amendments  have  occurred  to  me.  That  which  seems  to 
suit  all  parts  of  the  context  best,  with  least  deviation  from 
the  authentic  text,  is  : 

The  truth,  they  are  unsure  to 
Who  swear,  swear  only  not  to  be  forsworn ; 
Else,  what  a  mockery  would  it  be  to  swear  ! 
But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn. 


K.  John.   France,  I  am  burned  up  with  inflaming 
wrath ; 
A  rage  whose  heat  hath  this  condition. 
That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood, 
The  blood,  and  dearest-valued  blood  of  France. 

Capel   proposed  for  '  allay '  '  allay't.'     To   this   I  should 
prefer— 

A  rage  whose  heat  hath  a  condition. 
That  nothing  can  allay. 

The  *  th  '  of  '  this  '  may  have  been  derived  from  the  final  '  th  ' 
of  '  hath  '  and  then  '  a  '  would  easily  be  changed  into  '  is.'  S. 
Walker  substituted  for  '  the  blood  '  '  the  best'  But  this  would 
destroy  one  necessary  step  in  the  climax — '  It  is  such  a  wrath 
'  as  blood  only  can  allay,  as  French  blood  only  can  allay,  as 
'  the  dearest-valued  French  blood  only  can  allay.'  In  order 
to  bring  out  this,  we  should,  I  think,  punctuate  thus : 

Nothing  but  blood, 
The  blood,  and  dearest-valued  blood,  of  France. 
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Scene  3. 

K.  John.  And  e'er  our  coming  see  thou  shake  the 
bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots  :  imprisoned  angels 
Set  thou  at  liberty  ;  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry'  now  be  fed  upon. 

The  old  copies  give  the  second  and  third  lines  thus — 

Of  hoarding  abbots  imprisoned  angels 
Set  at  liberty  ;  the  fat  ribs  of  peace. 

'Thou'  was  introduced  after  'set'  by  Hanmer.  'Now' 
and  'then'  are  both  occasionally  used  as  substantives  by 
Shakespeare.  There  is  therefore  no  distinct  impropriety  in 
the  phrase  '  hungry  now.'  But  although  Warburton  is  often 
as  wrong  as  he  is  peremptory,  I  cannot  forbear  pointing  out 
that  his  emendation,  '  hungry  war,'  is  almost  proved  to  be 
correct  by  two  considerations  combined — by  the  contrast 
afforded  through  the  two  portraits,  '  fat  ribs  of  peace '  and 
'hungry  w^ar,'  and  by  the  fact  of  the  same  epithet  being 
applied  to  war  in  Henry  V. — 

'  Take  mercy 

'  On  the  poor  souls  for  whom  this  hungry  war 

'  Opens  his  vasty  jaws.' — Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Numerous  amendments  of  the  second  and  third  lines  have 
been  proposed.  To  the  list  I  may  perhaps  add,  as  one  less 
violent  than  any  other  offered,  the  following — - 

And  e'er  our  coming  see  thou  shake  the  ba^s 
Of  hoarding  abbots  ;  set  imprisoned  angels 
At  liberty  ;  now  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  war  be  fed  upon. 
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K.  John.  If  the  midnight  bell 

Did  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth 
Sound  one  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night. 

The  first  folio  reads,  '  sound  on  into  the  drowsy  race  of 
'night;'  which  Theobald  amended  by 'sound  one  unto  the 
'  drowsy  race.'  Steevens,  Malone,  and  Dyce  approve  the  first 
change,  that  of  '  on '  to  '  one,'  because  '  one '  is  often  printed 
'  on  '  in  Chaucer  and  in  the  quartos  of  Shakespeare.  Steevens, 
but  not  Malone  nor  Dyce,  approves  the  second  alteration,  that 
of  '  into '  to  '  unto.'  Collier's  '  Corrector,'  and  Collier  himself, 
amended  '  race  of  night '  into  '  ear  (printed  in  the  old  copies 
'  eare)  of  night.'  Theobald's  changes  then,  and  Collier's 
change,  are  very  plausible  emendations :  at  the  same  time,  I 
think  that  the  old  reading,  'sound  on  into  the  drowsy  race  of* 
'night,'  has  a  meaning  well  countenanced  by  analogy.  The 
idea  of '  a  race  '  by  night's  slow  beasts  is  paralleled,  and  so  is; 
that  of  quickening  their  speed,  elsewhere ;  thus  in  Henry  VI.! 
pt.  i.- 

'  And  now  the  howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 
'  That  drag  the  tragick  melancholy  night, 
'  Who  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging  wings 
'  Clip  dead  men's  graves,  and  from  their  misty  jaws 
'  Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air.' 

Act  iv.  sc.  I. 
And  thus  in  Cymbeline — 

'  Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night,  that  dawning 
'  May  bare  the  raven's  eye.' — Act  ii.  sc.  i. 

Where  '  swift,  swift '  is  equivalent  to  '  on.*  '  On  '  is  used  here 
as  a  verb  in  the  imperative  mood.  So  below,  we  have  it  in 
the  subjunctive  mood — 

'  Yet  doth  he  give  us  bold  advertisement 

*  That  with  our  small  conjunction  we  should  on.' 

Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

*  Into  '  in  meaning  is  sometimes  identical  with  *  unto  '  in  our 
author  ;  so  in  Henry  V. — 
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'  Unwind  your  bloody  flag, 

'  Look  back  into  your  mighty  ancestors.' 

Act  i.  sc.  2. 
I  would  read  therefore — 

Sound  '  oil '  into  the  drowsy  race  of  night. 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  S. 
Walker  and  Staunton  approve  '  ear '  for  '  race,'  and  that  Delius  has 
preser\'ed  *  on '  in  his  text. 


Scene  4. 

K.  Phi.  Look,  who  comes  here  .^  a  grave   unto  a 
soul  ; 
Holding  the  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will, 
In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath. — 
I  pr'ythee,  lady,  go  away  with  me. 

The  commentators  Malone  and  Monk  ^Mason  interpret  the 
body  generally  to  be  '  the  vile   prison,'    and    the    '  afflicted 

*  breath '  to  be  an  accident  merely  of  that  vile  prison  the 
human  body.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  the  prisoner  here 
is  not  simply  *  the  soul '  but  the  spirit,  and  therefore  that  the 

*  breath '  of  the  mortal  being  might  not  inaptly  be  described 
as  the  prison  of  that  '  spirit.'  As  to  '  afflicted  breath  '  it  is 
best  explained  by  a  passage  in  Hamlet — 

*  Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile, 

'  And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain.' 

Act  V.  sc.  2. 


Const.  Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lastino-  night. 

o         o 

Surely  this  should  be — 

AnsQ /ro7n  forth  the  couch  of  lasting  night. 

So  below — 

'  And  here's  a  prophet  which  I  brought  with  me 
'  From  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfret.' — Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
VOL.  I.  E 
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And  again — 

'  Bear  me  hence 
'  From  forth  the  noise  and  clamour  of  the  field.' 

Act  i.  sc.  4. 


Const.  Come,  grin  on  me  ;  and  I   will  think  thou 
smilest, 
And  buss  thee  as  a  wife. 

Pope,  probably  offended  by  the  colloquial  character  of 
'  buss,'  amended  it  to  kiss  ;  but  '  buss '  is  a  good  word,  more 
or  less  directly  of  Cymro-Britannic  origin.  To  '  buss '  a 
person  is  (etymologically)  to  '  lip  '  a  person,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Shakespeare  uses  that  word  in  the  line  : 

'  To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch.' 

The  Latin  '  basium '  and  through  this  the  French  '  baiser,'  I 
consider  traceable  to  the  Cymro-Britannic  root  '  bus,'  '  the 
'  human  lip.' 

Const.   I  am  not  mad ;  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 

At  first  sight  the  meaning  of  this  seems,  surely  and  ob- 
viously, '  too  well  I  discern  and  feel  the  distinguishing 
'  character  of  the  misery  which  each  calamity  brings  upon 
'  me.'  More  intimate  acquaintance  with  Shakespeare's  lan- 
guage suggests  another  sense  for  'different.'  'Different' 
implies  not  merely  a  distinction  or  contrast,  but  a  transition 
from  good  or  better  to  bad  or  worse.  So  in  As  You  Like 
It: 

'  Here  feel  we  but  the  seasons'  difference, 
'The  penalty  of  Adam.' — Act  ii.  sc.  i. 

That  is,  '  here  feel  we  but  that  evil  change  in  the  seasons, 
'  which  was  the  effect  and  punishment  of  Adam's  fall.'  So,  in 
King  Lear : 

'  From  your  first  of  difference  and  decay.' — Act  v.  sc.  3. 
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So,  in  Timon  of  Athens — '  Is  it  possible  that  the  world  should 

*  so  much  differ,  and  we  alive  that  lived — fly  damned  baseness  ?' 
(act  iii.  sc.  i),  where  'differ'  means  '  change  for  the  worse.' 
So  in  Vaughan  the  Silurist,  '  And  the  reason  of  their  so  vast 
'  distance   from   him    besides  differing  spirits  and  qualifica- 

*  tions,'  where  differing  means  '  differing  by  inferiority.'  In 
fact  Constance  is  deploring  calamities,  not  comparing  them  ; 
and  is  not  adv'erting  therefore  to  any  mere  difference  in  the 
character  of  one  from  that  of  another,  but  the  difference  of 
each  from  the  state  which  preceded  each.  The  line  means 
then,  I  think  :  '  I  am  only  too  sensible  of  the  manner  in  which 
'  any  and  every  calamity  befalling  me  affects  my  fortunes  and 
'lot  for  evil.' 


Co7ist.  I  have  heard  you  say 

That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven  ; 
If  that  be  true  I  shall  see  my  boy  again  ; 
For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud, 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  Sfhost  ; 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit  ; 
And  so  he'll  die  ;  and,  rising  so  again, 
I  shall  not  know  him  :  therefore  never,  never 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

The  train  of  thought  is  as  follows.  '  If  you  say  truly  that 
*we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  again  in  heaven,  I  shall 
•see  and  know  Arthur  there  ;  for  there  so  gracious  a  creature 
*must  go.  But  you  do  not  say  truly  ;  because  Arthur  will  be 
*so  changed  by  sorrow  and  disease  before  death,  that  I  shall 
'not  be  able  to  recognise  him  in  heaven,  and  therefore  shall 
'neither  know  nor  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  again.' 

The  third  verse  is  irregular  in  metre  and  otherwise  wrong. 

F.  2 
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S.  Walker  would  amend  it  by  '  shall  see  'for  'I  shall  see,'  an 
ellipse  veryrarelyexemplified  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare's  tragic 
verse,  so  far  as  I  remember,  and  such  as  is  to  the  ears  very 
unpleasant.  This  emendation,  too,  would  leave  still  a  short- 
coming in  the  text — which  ought  to  express,  that  if  that  were 
true,  Constance  should  both  see  and  know  her  son  again.  I 
propose  to  read  thus — 

I  have  heard  you  say, 
That  w^e  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven ; 
If  that  be  true,  /  shall  iny  boy  again. 

'  See  and  know '  expressed  in  the  second  line  after  *  shall ' 
and  before  '  our  friends '  are  understood  in  the  third  line  after 
'  shall '  and  before  '  my  boy,'  so  as  to  make  this  sense,  *  If  that 
'  be  true  I  shall  see  and  know  my  boy  again.' 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Pope 
to  rectify  the  metrical  error  rejects  the  word  '  true,'  leaving  '  if  that  be  ; ' 
and  that  Seymour  for  the  same  purpose  amends  '  I  shall  see'  by '  I'll  see.' 
But  'I'll  see'  here  makes  awkward  English,  and 'if  that  be 'exacts  an 
emphasis  on  '  be '  unsuited  to  the  measure  of  the  verse  and  is  besides 
insufficient  in  expression  unless  followed  by  '  true  '  or  '  so.' 


Lew.   Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale, 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man  ; 
And  bitter  shame  hath  spoil'd  the  sweet  world's  taste. 
That  it  yields  nought,  but  shame  and  bitterness. 

S.  Walker  proposes  to  read  for  '  shame  and  bitterness, 
'  gall  and  bitterness,'  rashly  I  think  and  weakly  ;  for  '  bitter 
'  shame  '  calls  as  much  for  the  repetition  of  '  shame '  as  for  the 
repetition  of  'bitter;'  while  'bitter'  does  not  call  for  such  a 
double  repetition  as  '  gall  and  bitterness.' 


Pand.  No  natural  exhalation  of  the  sky, 
No  'scape  of  nature,  no  distempered  day, 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event 
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But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause, 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs. 

The  foHo  gives  'scope  of  nature'  in  the  second  line; 
Hanmer,  despite  Pope's  emendation  '  'scape,'  reads  '  shape.' 
'  Scope '  cannot  be  right  ;  of  '  'scape,'  a  most  rare  noun  in 
Shakespeare,  I  recollect  no  example  with  such  a  meaning. 
'  Shape '  has  not  sufficiently  the  character  of  an  accidental 
event.     We  should  read,  I  think — 

No  shock  of  nature,  no  distempered  day. 

*  Shock  '  would  be  written  or  printed  '  shocke  '  in  old  copies, 
and  would  be  easily  corrupted  into  'scope.'  In  Hamlet  we 
have  it  in  the  same  sense  and  in  the  same  combination  with 
'nature.' 

'  The  thousand  natural  shocks 
'  That  flesh  is  heir  to.' — Act  iii.  sc.  i. 


Pand.  If  but  a  dozen  French 

Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  on  their  side ; 
Or  as  a  little  snow  tumbled  about 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain. 

Hanmer  changed  '  or  '  into  '  even  ; '  because  like  most 
modern  editors,  if  I  may  judge  from  their  punctuation,  he 
did  not  perceive  that  the  construction  here  is — '  They  would 
*be  as  a  call,'  &c.,  '  or  as  a  little  snow,  which  tumbled  about 
*anon  becomes  a  mountain.'  Shakespeare  uses  this  ellipse  of 
the  relative  constantly. 

I  would  punctuate  thus  to  shed  light  on  the  construction — 

If  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be,  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  on  their  side, 
Or  as  a  little  snow,  tumbled  about 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain. 
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ACT    IV. 

Scene   i. 

Arth.  By  my  Christendom, 

So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long. 

'  Christendom  '  has  been  interpreted  '  Christian  name.'  I 
apprehend  that  it  signifies,  '  all  which  distinguishes  me  as  a 
'  Christian.'  In  Henry  VIII.  the  Lord  Chamberlain  says  of 
travelled  Englishmen — 

'  Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut  too, 
'  That  surely  they  have  worn  out  Christendom.' 

This  must  mean  either  that  they  have  worn  out  all,  which 
marks  them  as  Christians,  or  all  the  dress  which  distinguishes 
Christians.  The  first  '  as  '  before  merry  is  probably  an  inter- 
polation. 

Arth.   I  warrant  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Pope  amended  the  slight  metrical  irregularity  with  super- 
fluous alteration  thus — 

'  Alas,  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me,' 

The  emphasis  required  for  the  first  '  you '  seems  to  me  to 
exact  this  reading  of  the  line — 

I  warrant  I  love  you  more  than  you  me. 


Arth.  An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me. 
And  told  me  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  believ'd  no  tongue,  but  Hubert's. 

The  folio  reads  '  I  would  not  have  believed  him,  no  tongue 
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'but  Hubert's.'  Pope  amended  '  believed  a  tongue  but 
*  Hubert's  ; '  Steevens  proposed  the  reading  of  the  text.  On 
the  whole  I  slightly  prefer  to  substitute — 

I  would  not  have  believed  ; — ;z^r  tongue,  but  Hubert's. 


Arth.  The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot, 
Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears, 
And  quench  his  fiery  indignation 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence  : 
Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust. 

Mr.  Dyce  has  adopted  Mr.  W.  W.  William's  conjecture, 
'water  of  mine  innocence.'  Change  does  not  seem  quite 
necessary.  The  'matter  of  Arthur's  innocence'  is  the  material 
substance,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  of  which  his  innocent 
person  consists.  Although  too,  '  water '  seems  a  happy  con- 
jecture in  some  respects,  yet  '  water  of  innocence  '  does  not 
supply  a  very  distinct  image.  But  Shakespeare  possibly 
chose  this  word  '  matter '  because  it  suggested  an  equivocal 
sense ;  that  of '  in  the  very  substance  of  innocence  itself,'  and 
that  of '  in  a  cause  in  which  I  am  perfectly  innocent.' 


Arth.  O  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me  !  my  eyes  are 
out, 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  the  line  as  written  ran  either — 

O  save  me,  Hubert !  save  my  eyes  !  they're  out, 

or  by  an  ellipse  not  rare  in  this  play — 

O  save  me,  Hubert !  save  my  eyes,  are  out 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 
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Arth.   Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Htib.  None  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Here  we  have  a  foot,  or  a  syllable,  too  much.  The  blemish 
may  be  lessened  by  reading — 

None  but  lose  your  eyes, 
or, 

None  to  lose  your  eyes. 

But  it  would  be  perfectly  removed  by  reading — 

Arth.   Is  there  no  remedy  } 

Hub.  To  lose  your  eyes. 

A  hard  reply,  apt  to  provoke  the  following  'Oh  heaven!' 
not  really  different  in  purport  from  that  given  in  the  text,  but 
likely  to  have  provoked  injudicious  amendment  such  as  the 
text  presents. 

Hub.   Is  this  your  promise  ^.  go  to,  hold  your  tongue. 
Arth.   Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes. 

This  seems  an  error  for — 

Hubert,  the pleadiiig  for  a  pair  of  eyes 

Must  needs  want  ^ittei^ance  of  a  b^'ace  of  tongues  f 


Hub.  Well,  see  to  live  ;   I  will  not  touch  thine  eyes 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes. 

'  See  to  live.  The  meaning  is  not,  I  believe, — keep  your  eyesight, 
'  that  you  may  live  (for  he  might  have  lived  though  blind).  The  words, 
'  agreeably  to  a  common  idiom  of  our  language,  mean,  I  conceive,  no  more 
*  than  live.' — Malone. 

*  See  to  live,  means  only  :  Continue  to  enjoy  the  means  of  life.' — 
Steevens. 

'  On  further  consideration  of  these  words,  I  believe  the  author  meant 
' "  Well,  live,  and  live  with  the  means  of  seeing  ;  "  that  is,  with  your  eyes 
uninjured.'— Malone. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  this  form  of  mutilation  was 
often  a  mortal  infliction.  Clearly  was  it  intended  to  be  such 
in  this  case  ;  and  although  Hubert  in  informing  Arthur  of 
what  he  was  about  to  suffer  naturally  spoke  of  burning  his  eyes 
out  only,  yet  he  would  not  feel  any  restraint  in  disclosing  to 
him  the  full  effect  of  his  escape.  '  See  to  live '  may  mean, 
'  keep  your  sight  and  so  keep  your  life.' 


Hub.  Peace  :  no  more.     Adieu  ; 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead  : 
I'll  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports. 

'  To  dog  '  is  to  do  to  another  somewhat  which  a  dog  has  the 
habit  of  doing,  that  is,  '  to  haunt  and  to  follow  close  ; '  so  in 
King  Henry  IV.,  '  to  dog  his  heels  and  curtesy  at  his  frowns  ' 
(act  iv.  sc.  2) ;  i.e.  to  attend  his  heels  as  a  dog  does.  But 
'  dogged,'  the  passive  participle,  here  seems  to  mean,  somewhat 
anomalously,  not  '  being  haunted  and  followed,'  but  being 
endowed  with  a  dog's  nature  or  propensity  to  haunt  and 
pursue ;  so  below  (act  iv.  sc.  3) — 

'  Now  for  the  bare  picked  bone  of  Majesty 
'  Doeth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angr}^  crest.' 

That  is,  war  which  has  the  propensity  of  a  dog  to  be  provoked 
when  his  hunger  is  thwarted. 


Scene  2. 

Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land, 
With  any  long'd-for  change  or  better  state. 

*  Long'd-for '   is  not  the  ^epithet  to  '  change '  merely,  as 

*  better  '  is  the  epithet  to '  state  ; '  but  the  verse  must  be  under- 
stood as  if  written  thus,  '  with  any  longed-for  change,  or  any 

*  longed-for  better  state,'  and  may  be  punctuated  thus — 

With  any  long'd-for,  change,  or  better  state. 
This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Holinshed, 
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*  being  allured  either  for  desire  of  change,  or  else  for  desire  to 
'see  a  reformation',  &c.,  A.D.  1405.  Otherwise  we  might  not 
unwarrantably  read — 

With  any  long'd-for  change  to  better  state 


Pe77ib.   If  what  In  rest  you  have,  in  right  you  hold, 
Why  then  your  fears  (which,  as  they  say,  attend 
The  steps  of  wrong)  should  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinsman. 

Modern  editors  have  not  adopted  the  suggestion  ofj 
Steevens,  'wrest,'  which  Ritson's  better  exposition  of  the 
word  should,  I  think,  have  commended  to  general  acceptance. 
'  In  wrest '  means  '  in  the  firm  grasp  of  possession.'  '  Wraeste ' 
in  Anglo-Saxon  means  '  firmly,'  and  the  English  word  '  wrest ' 
does  not  necessarily  either  include  or  exclude  the  notion  of 
wrong.  It  greatly  confirms  the  reading  of 'wrest'  here  that; 
the  kingdom  in  John's  possession  is  hereafter  described  aS' 
'wrested  pomp.'  Pope  with  the  approbation  of  Mason,: 
Henley,  and  Dyce,  proposes  to  remove  the  extreme  awkward- 
ness of  the  two  next  lines  by  placing  '  should  '  where  '  then  ' 
now  stands,  and  '  then  '  where  '  should  '  is.     Thus — 

'  Why  should  your  fears  (which,  as  they  say,  attend 
'  The  steps  of  wrong)  then  move  you  to  mew  up 
'  Your  tender  kinsman  } ' 

It  would  be  as  a  mistake  in  printing  less  wonderful  if  the  first 
line  had  been  written — 

If  what  in  wrest  you  have,  in  right  you  hold  not ; 

and  if  '  not '  had  been  here  accidentally  or  officiously  omitted, 
as  it  has  by  the  four  first  quartos  in  the  line  below 

'  He  cannot  draw  his  power  these  fourteen  days.' 

But  I  believe  that  a  much  slighter  error  may  have  vitiated 
Shakespeare's  line,  and  that  '  m  right '  should  be  '  unright.' 
'  In'  would  supplant  'un*  easily  anywhere,  more  easily  in  the 
composition  of  a  word  not  very  common,  and  in  such  a  word 
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most  easily  after  the  expression  in  the  same  Hne  '  in  wrest.' 

*  Unright '  is  used  by  authors  of  Shakespeare's  age,  as,  for 
example,  by  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  in  the  passage  '  For 
'  neither  is  there  any  God,  but  thou  that  carest  for  all,  to  whom 
'thou  mightest  show  that  thy  judgment  is  not  unright '  (Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  ch.  xii.  v.  13).  So  again,  '  What  in  most  English 
'authors  useth  to  be  loose,  and  as  it  were  unright,  in  this 
'author  is  well  grounded,  timely  framed,  and  strongly  trussed 
'  up  together '  (Glossary  to  Spenser's  Kalendar).  Johnson 
suggests  indeed  in  his  dictionary  the  possibility  of  '  unright ' 
in  this  last  quotation  being  a  mistake  for  '  untight  ; '  but  this 
possibility  appears  to  me,  looking  at  the  context,  a  very  bare 
one.     I  would  therefore  read  thus, 

If,  what  in  wrest  you  have,  2i7tright  you  hold ; 
Why,  then  your  fears, — which  as  they  say  attend 
The  steps  of  wrong, — should  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinsman. 

'  Why  then '  introduces  a  conclusion,  it  does  not  ask  a 
question.     Similarly  in  Othello — 

'  Why  then,  I  think  that  Cassio  is  an  honest  man.' 

The  meaning  of  the  whole  passage  thus  read  is,  '  People 

*  reason  in  this  dangerous  manner  ; '  '  if  you  are  holding  the 
'  crown  wrongfully,  the  impulse  of  such  fears  as  always  attend 

*  ill-doing  ought  to  induce  you  to  imprison  Arthur.' 

Postscript,  1876.— I  learn  in  the  Cambridge  Edition,  that  'you  hold 
'not'  was  proposed  by  Malone,  although  this  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  passage  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Variorum  edition  of 
Reed.  I  learn  also  that  Mr.  Lettsom  proposes  to  substitute  '  no  fears  ' 
for  '  your  fears,'  an  amendment  well  worthy  of  consideration. 


Pemb.  That  the  times'  enemies  may  not  have  this 
To  grace  occasions,  let  it  be  our  suit 
Which  you  have  bid  us  ask  his  liberty. 
I  would  read — 

To  grace  occasions,  let  be  our  suit, 
Which  you  have  bid  us  ask,  His  liberty. 
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'  It '  is  a  natural  interpolation,  particularly  after  the  '  et '  of 
'  let/  yet  it  impairs  the  grammatical  sense  and  but  seemingly 
improves  the  measure.     '  Occasions '  is,  as  in  the  line, 

*  Withhold  thy  speed,  dreadful  occasion  ! ' 

a  four-syllabled  word.  We  depend  in  this  play  entirely  on 
the  folios,  and  the  first  folio  has  elsewhere  inserted  *  it '  in 
emendation  of  older  copies,  in  which  *  it '  does  not  appear. 
Thus  in  Richard  III.,  where  the  quartos  give  correctly  : 

'  Look,  what  I  have  said 
'  I  will  avouch  in  presence  of  the  king ' — 

The  folios  read  : 

'  I  will  avouch't  in  presence  of  the  king.' 

So  below  I  would  read — 

And  I  do  fearfully  believe  is  done 

What  we  so  feared  he  had  a  charge  to  do  ; 

instead  of  '  'tis  done,  what  we,'  &c.,  although  in  this  passage  '  it ' 
occurs  as  a  latinism  which  is  less  unlikely  to  be  genuine. 


Sal.  The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience. 
Like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set. 

Theobald  proposed  '  sent '  for  '  set,'  because  heralds  are  not 
planted,  but  '  sent.'  Johnson  defended  '  set,'  because  heralds 
must  be  'set  between  battles  in  order  to  be  sent  between  them.' 
The  emendation  and  the  defence  are  both  urged  on  a  wrong 
ground  ;  '  set '  does  not  agree  with  heralds,  but  with  '  battles,' 
that  is  '  armies.'  '  Set '  means  '  arrayed,'  so,  in  Othello,  we 
have — 

*  That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field 

*  Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows.' — Act  i.  sc.  i. 

And    Holinshed  writes :    '  A  peace  was  concluded    betwixt 
*  them,  sore  against  the  mind  of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  who 
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'  did  what  in  him  lay  to  have  brought  them  to   a  set  field " 
(A.D.  1383). 

Sal.   It  is  apparent  foul-play  ;  and  'tis  shame 
That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it  : — 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game  ;  and  so  farewell 

'  Apparent '  here  again  is  '  manifest.'     So  in  Richard  II.  : 

'  Thieves  are  not  judged,  but  they  are  by  to  hear, 

'  Although  apparent  guilt  be  found  in  them.' — Act  iv.  sc.  i. 


Mess.  The  first  of  April  died 

Your  noble  mother  :  and  as  I  hear,  my  Lord, 
The  Lady  Constance  in  a  frenzy  died 
Three  days  before  :  but  this  from  rumour's  tongue 
I  idly  heard. 

The  second  line  should,  I  once  thought,  run — 

Your  noble  mother :  a7id  I  hear,  my  Lord. 

But  I  have  since  observed  that  the  final  '  el,'  '  en,'  and  '  er "  in 
Shakespeare  often  form  with  the  penultima  one  syllable. 


K.  Johi.  Withhold  thy  speed,  dreadful  occasion  I 
O  make  a  league  with  me,  till  I  have  pleased 
My  discontented  peers  !     What !  mother  dead  } 
How  wildly  then  walks  my  estate  in  France ! 

The  first  folio  prints  '  What .''  mother  dead  } '  Dyce  and  the 
Cambridge  Edition  both  give  '  What !  mother  dead  !  '  All 
then  agree   in  the  phrase  '  mother  dead,'  for    '  my    mother 

*  dead  ? '  The  only  case  before  which  '  my '  could  with 
propriety  and  dignity  be  omitted,  is  the  vocative  case.  I 
would    certainly  read   '  What,   mother .-'    dead  .' '    or    '  What, 

*  mother  .'  dead  ! '  This  apostrophe  to  his  mother  is  continued 
by  John  through  the  next  line. 

*E  7 
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K.  John.  Why  urgest  thou  so  oft  young  Arthur's 
death  ? 
Thy  hand  hath  murdered  him  ;   I  had  mighty  cause 
To  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  had'st  none  to  kill  him. 

The  folio  reads,  '  Thy  hand  hath  murdered  him,  I  had  a 
'  mighty  cause.'  Pope,  to  remedy  the  irregular  length  of  line, 
omitted  (as  I  learn)  '  mighty.'  But  '  mighty '  cannot  be  well 
spared,  for  it  heightens  the  contrast  to  '  none.'  I  would  read 
thus — 

Why  urgest  thou  so  oft  young  Arthur's  death. 
Thy  hand  hath  murdered}  I  had  a  mighty  cause 
To  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  hadst  none  to  kill  him. 

That  is,  '  Why  urge  so  often  the  death  of  young  Arthur, 
'  ivhom  your  own  hand  has  murdered  .'  '  '  Him  '  after  murdered 
is  unnecessary,  and  to  the  direct  historical  statement  the  per- 
fect '  hath  '  is  rather  inappropriate  ;  besides  that  the  occurrence 
of  a  third  '  him  '  within  two  lines  is  unpleasant  and  unlikely. 


K.  John.   It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 
By  slaves,  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life, 
And,  on  the  winking  of  authority, 
To  understand  a  law  ;  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  majesty,  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  advis'd  respect. 

This  sentence  does  not  bear  examination  as  it  stands. 
'To  know  the  meaning'  must  depend  upon  'take  their 
'  humours  for  a  warrant ; '  but  if  so,  the  expression,  '  when 
'  perchance  it  frowns  more  upon  humour  than  advised  respect,' 
is  inconsistent,  for  it  follows,  if  a  king's  humours  are  taken 
for  a  warrant,  that  majesty  must  necessarily  frown  upon 
humour,  and  not  '  perchance  '  do  so.  It  is  possible  that  tlu 
poet  may  be  in  fault  ;  but  I  much  prefer  the  supposition  that 
the  passage  is  wrongly  given,  and  that  we  should  read — 
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And,  on  the  winking  of  authority, 

Do  understand  a  law  to  know  the  meaning 

Of  dangerous  majesty. 

That  is/interpret  the  winking  of  authority  into  a  command 
'  from  majesty,  to  understand  that  it  is  issuing  an  order  for  the 
'  inflfction  of  death.' 

Dangerous  Majesty '  is  '  Majesty  meaning  fatal  mischief,' 
so  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  *  you  stand  within  his  danger, 
do  you  not } '  and  so  below,  *  apt  to  be  employed  in  danger,' 
i.e.  in  the  execution  of  a  design  fatal  to  the  object  of  it. 


K.  JoJui.   How  oft   the   sight  of  means  to  do   ill 
deeds 
Makes  deeds  ill  done. 

Capell  alters  this,  the  reading  of  all  the  old  copies,  into 

*  makes  ill  deeds  done  ; '  and  is  followed  by  Dyce,  Knight, 
and  Collier's  *  Corrector.'  The  phrase  '  makes  ill  deeds  done  ' 
might  have  been  very  good  here  ;  but  its  substitution  for 
'  makes  deeds  ill  done '  too  officious  perhaps,  however  the  old 
reading  is  interpreted,  has  for  its  motive  also,  I  believe,  an  in- 
terpretation of  it  not  absolutely  right.  '  111  done '  does  not 
depend  upon  'makes,'  but  is  a  mere  epithet  describing  the 
quality  of  '  deeds,'  and  is  the  equivalent  of  '  ill,'  in  the  line 
above.  '  Makes '  means  '  brings  into  existence  ; '  and  the  whole 
aphorism  is,  '  How  often  does  the  sight  of  means  to   do  evil 

*  deeds  produce  evil  deeds;'  not  'How  often  does  the  sight 

*  of  means  to  do  evil  deeds  become  the  occasion  that  deeds 
'are  evilly  done.' 


K.  yohji.   Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,  or  made 
a  pause, 

When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed  ; 
Or  turn'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face 
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As  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words, 
Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb. 

Pope  altered  the  words  '  as  bid  me  tell '  into  '  or  bid  me 
'  tell'  So  also  did  Collier's  '  Corrector.'  Malone  amended 
the  same  words  by  '  and  bid  me  tell.'  Dyce  follows  him. 
Steevens  retains  '  as  bid  me  tell,'  explaining  it  '  as  if  to  bid 
'  me  tell ; '  and  Knight  concurs  with  him.  But  so  licentious 
a  use  of  language  cannot  safely  be  attributed  to  the  poet 
without  the  corroboration  to  be  derived  from  other  passages 
in  his  plays ;  and  these  are  not  yet  forthcoming.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  whole  tenour  of  John's  complaint  is  this : 
that  Hubert  might,  without  speaking  a  word,  and  by  the 
mere  significance  of  manner,  look,  and  gesture,  have  diverted 
him  from  his  purpose.  He  commences,  '  Hadst  thou  but 
'shook  thy  head.'  The  word  'and,'  however,  proposed  by 
Malone,  and  '  or,'  proposed  by  Pope,  both  involve  the  necessity 
of  Hubert's  speaking,  and  therefore  weaken  and  vitiate  the 
passage.  All  amendment,  however,  is  based  on  an  erroneous 
appreciation  of  the  word  '  as.'  '  As  '  here  signifies  '  which,'  a 
vulgar  expression  if  we  so  employ  it  now,  but  certainly  not 
more  than  a  manner  of  speaking  in  Shakespeare.  Thus  in 
Cymbeline  we  find — 

'  These  gentle  princes 
'  (For  such  and  so  they  are)  these  twenty  years 
'  Have  I  trained  up  ;  those  arts  they  have  as  I 
'  Could  put  into  them.' — Act  v.  sc.  5. 

And  again  in  Julius  Csesar — 

'  I  have  not  from  your  eye  that  show  of  love 
'  As  I  was  wont  to  have.' — Act  i.  sc.  2. 


K.  JoJm.   But  thou   didst  understand  me  by  my 
signs, 
And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sin  . 
Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent, 
And,  consequently,  thy  rude  hand  to  act, 
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Some  English  and  foreign  critics  have  accepted  the  sub- 
stitution of  '  with  signs '  or  '  with  sign  '  for  '  with  sin  ; '  but  I 
apprehend  that  the  change  rather  mars  than  mends.  Hubert 
parleyed  by  means  of  signs  iinth  sin — i.e.  with  the  sinful  pur- 
pose of  him  who  used  the  sign.  'With'  has  certainly  two 
meanings  in  our  author,  one  of  which  is  identical  with  '  by ; ' 
but  the  poet  here  distinguishes  the  means  of  communication 
from  the  object  communicated  with,  applying  both  '  by  '  and 
'  in '  to  the  former,  and  '  with  '  to  the  latter. 

*  To  act '  is  irregular  after  *  let.'  If  he  '  let  his  heart 
'  consent,'  he  also  '  let  his  hand  act,'  not  '  to  act.'  I  would 
read  the  two  lines  thus — 

Yea  without  stop  did  let  thy  heart  consent. 
And  consequently  thy  rude  hand  too  act. 

*  Consequently '  means  '  in  the  natural  sequence  both  of  time 
*to  time  and  of  effect  to  cause  ; '  so  in  Richard  II. — 

'  He  did  plot  the  Duke  of  Gloster's  death, 
'  And  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
'  Sluiced  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of  blood.' 

*Too' is  often  spelt 'to'  in  the  oldest  copies.  'Too 'com- 
bines with  'consequently'  to  represent  the  overt  act  as  an 
additional  step  in  crime. 


Hub.  This  hand  of  mine 

Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand, 
Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood. 
Within  this  bosom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murd'rous  thoueht. 


&* 


This  passage  has  given  rise  to  much  criticism,  on  the 
ground  of  its  inconsistency  with  the  dialogues  between 
Arthur  and  Hubert,  and  between  John  and  Hubert.  But 
*the  motion  of  a  murderous  thought '  may  mean,  '3.  purpose  so 
'formed  and  matured  as  to  move  the  zvillto  act.'     'Thought ' 

VOL.   I.  *  F 
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in  Shakespeare  frequently  means  *  a  resolution  taken  ; '  so 
below,  Faulconbridge  says  to  John — 

'  Be  great  in  act  as  you  have  been  in  thought' 

Act  V.  sc.  I. 
and  above 

'  Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
'Forethought  by  heaven.' — Act  iii.  sc.  i. 


K.  John.  For  my  rage  was  blind, 

And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art. 

That  is,  '  as  my  rage  deprived  me  of  sight,  the  eyes  of  my 
'  imagination,  which  represented  you  as  stained  with  blood, 
*  made  you  look  more  hideous  than  you  are.' 


Scene   3. 
Sal.  We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestained  cloak, 

*  Line '  is  used  here,  as  often  in  Shakespeare,  in  the  sense 
of  *  serve  as  aid  or  defence  to  ; '  '  plating  '  is  similarly  used. 
So  in  Macbeth — 

'  Whether  he  was 
'  Combined  with  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebel 
'  With  hidden  help  and  vantage.' — Act  i.  sc.  3. 

It  deserves  observation  that  this  expression  confirms  the 
disputed  reading  '  thin  '  bestained  cloak ;  for  the  tenuity  of 
the  cloak  is  the  very  defect  which  '  lining '  would  remedy.  The 
first  metaphor  therefore  tends  to  confirm  the  genuineness  of 
the  second.  Collier's  '  Corrector '  plausibly,  but  not,  I  believe, 
judiciously,  amended  'thin'  into  'sin.' 


SCENE  in. 
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Sal.  Or  have  you  read  or  heard  ?    or  could  you 
think  ? 
Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see, 
That  you  do  see  ?     Could  thought,  without  this  object, 
Form  such  another  ? 

*  Do  you  almost  think.'     This  sentence  may  mean,  '  Do 
'you  not   find    it    difficult   to  realise  in  thought   what   you 

*  see  with  your  eyes,  even  although  you  see  it  with  your  eyes ; 

*  and  would  you  not  find  it  impossible  so  to  realise  it  in 
'thought  if  you  did  not  see  it  with  your  eyes  ?'  '  That  you 
*do  see'  would  be  'that  which  you  do  see' — the  relative 
'that,'  not  the  conjunction.  But  it  may  mean  'do  you  not 
'  with  difficulty  think  that  you  see,  although  you  do  really 

*  see  } '  &c.  This  use  of  '  almost '  is  countenanced  by  a  similar 
expression  in  King  Richard  III. — 

'  Would  you  imagine  or  almost  believe, 

*  Were't  not  that  by  great  preservation 

*  We  live  to  tell  it  you,  the  subtle  traitor 

*  This  day  hath  plotted  ? ' 

*  Object '  signifies  here,  as  elsewhere,  '  a  matter  for  sense,  and 
'wonder  as  well  as  sense.'     So  in  Cymbeline — 

'  This  object,  which 
'  Takes  prisoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye, 
*  Fixing  it  only  here.' — Act  i.  sc.  7. 

So  again : 

'  Swear  against  objects, 
'  Put  armour  on  thine  ears,  and  on  thine  eyes.' 

Timon,  act  iV,  sc.  3. 


Sal.  A  holy  vow, 

Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Never  to  be  infected  with  delight. 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness  ; 
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Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  hand, 
By  giving  it  the  worship  of  revenge. 

Farmer  suggested,  and  Pope,  Singer,  and  Dyce  have 
accepted,  '  head  '  for  '  hand  ; '  meaning  by  '  this  head,'  the  head 
of  '  young  Arthur.'  Gray  is  said  to  have  approved  the  change. 
Now,  Prince  Henry  says  of  Hotspur  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  i. — 

'  I  shall  make  this  Northern  youth  exchange 
'  His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 

*  He  shall  render  every  glory  up, 

'  Yea,  even  the  slightest  worship  of  his  time.' 

The  glory  then  described  as  '  set  to  the  hand  '  is  the  renown 
appropriate  to  one  great  action  which  the  hand  has 
achieved,  such  as  might  be  multiplied  as  its  great  deeds 
are  accumulated.  It  is  quite  clear  too,  that  in  the  passage 
here  quoted  from  Henry  IV.  the  '  glory '  and  the  '  worship ' 
both  belong  to  the  person  who  performs  the  actions,  and  not 
to  any  one  for  whose  sake  they  are  performed.  The  train  of 
thought  and  the  forms  of  expression  are  manifestly  identical . 
in  both  places.     They  occur  again  distinctly  in  this  play — 

'  And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  call'd, 
'  Canonised  and  worshipp'd  as  a  saint, 
'  That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
'  Thy  hateful  life.' — Act  iii.  sc.  i. 

In  all  three  passages  *  worship '  is  attributed  to  '  the  hand,' 
and  in  two  of  them  '  glory  '  also. 

In  Troilus  and  Cressida,  again,  the  same  thought  is  pre- 
sented almost  in  the  same  words,  except  that  *  sword '  is 
substituted  for  *  hand.' 

*  Jove,  let  .^neas  live 
'  If  to  my  sword  his  fate  set  not  a  glory.' 

Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  hand  of  Salisbury,   and  not   to   the 
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head  of  Arthur,  that  a  glory   is   set  and  a  worship  given. 
*  Head '  is  wrong,  '  hand '  is  right. 


Bigot.  Out,  dunghill !   darest  thou  brave  a  noble 

man  ? 
Hub.  Not  for  my  life  :  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  innocent  life  against  an  emperor. 

The  meaning  is,  'Merely  to  preserve  my  life  I  would  not 
'  brave  a  noble,  preferring  to  sacrifice  my  life  ;  but  in  vindica- 
'  tion  of  the  innocence  of  my  life  I  would  brave  an  emperor.' 
Dyce,  therefore,  has  substituted  'myself  for  'my  life'  inju- 
diciously. 


Bast.    And   if  thou   want'st  a   cord,  the  smallest 
thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee  ;  a  rush  will  be 
A  beam  to  hang  thee  on ;  or  would'st  thou  drown  thy- 
self, 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon, 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 

Shakespeare  in  this  address  to  a  supposed  murderer 
describes  a  popular  belief  of  his  own  age,  that  persons  guilty 
of  such  crimes  contracted  thereby  for  themselves  and  their 
'  offspring  a  constitutional  debility  incapable  of  resisting  in- 
juries, which  would  not  affect  other  men.  It  is  told  by  the 
chroniclers  that  Humfrey  Banaster,  who  betrayed  his  master 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  Richard  III.,  lost  'his  younger 
'son  by  strangling  and  drowning  in  a  small  puddle.' — Holin- 
shed,  A.D.  1483. 

The  fourth  line  here  has  a  superfluous  foot.     In  the  folio 
the  third  line  has  it  by  ending  with  '  beam.'  Steevens  proposed 
to  reduce  the  fourth  line  by  omitting  '  thyself  after  '  drown. 
But  I  think  that  '  serve '  is  the  result  of  a  confusion  produced 
by  '  ever  s '  in  the  line  above,  and  concocted  into  sense  but  not 
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into  metre  by  the  addition  of  '  to  ; '  '  ever  s '  and  '  serve '  have 
the  same  letters.     I  would,  therefore,  arrange  and  read  thus 

The  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  strangle  thee  ;  a  rush  will  be  a  beam 
To  hang  thee  on  ;  or  would'st  thou  drown  thyself. 

Postscript,  1876. — Pope,  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition,  also 
omitted  'serve  to,'  but  he  has  not  been  followed.  No  reasons  for  his 
selection  of  these  words  for  omission  are  given. 


Bast.  And  to  part  by  the  teeth 

The  unowed  interest  of  proud-swelling  state. 

This  means  '  to  allot  by  the  power  of  the  teeth,  that  is 
'  by  fighting,  the  unowned  possession  of  royalty  ;  '  so,  '  they, 
'  parted  my  garments  among  them,  and  for  my  vesture  did; 
'  they  cast  lots.' 


Bast.  And  vast  confusion  waits 

(As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fallen  beast) 
The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp.  : 

Johnson  considered  this  to  mean  the  approaching  decay 
'of  greatness  obtained  by  violence.'  Malone,  'the  decay  of 
'greatness  wrested  from  its  possessor.'  Shakespeare's  ex- 
pression concerning  King  John,  that  he  had  the  Kingdom  of 
England  'in  wrest'  (act  iv.  sc.  2),  seems  to  indicate  that 
'  wrested '  does  not  apply  to  the  crown  as  it  would  be  violently 
taken  from  John,  nor  to  the  crown  as  it  had  been  violently 
taken  by  him,  but  to  the  crown  as  now  held  by  him  through 
superior  strength.  King  John  has  already  been  spoken  of  as 
'  possessed  with  pomp  '  (act  iv.  sc.  2).  Faulconbridge  was  too 
true  to  his  benefactor  to  impute  in  plain  words  wrong-doing  to 
him.  '  Decay '  here,  as  often  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare,  means 
*  destruction'  merely,  not  'gradual  dissolution.' 
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ACT   V. 

Scene   i. 

K.  yohn.  Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience, 
Swearing  allegiance  and  the  love  of  soul 
To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 

'  To  swear  the  love  of  soul '  is  an  eccentric  expression.     I 
would  read — 

Swearing  allegiance  and  triie  love  of  soul. 

This  is  a  most  natural  phrase,  and  its  adoption  here  pre- 
supposes an  easy  and  probable  corruption  in  the  mistake 
of  'ru'  for  'h.'  We  have  had  the  same  combination  of 
*  swearing '  and  '  true  love  '  before  in — 

'Deep  sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love.' 


Bast.  Be  stirring  as  the  time  ;  be  fire  with  fire  ; 
Threaten  the  threat'ner,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror  :  so  shall  inferior  eyes, 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great, 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 

Probably  Shakespeare,  in  writing  the  second  line,  bore  in 
mind  the  advice  of  Circe  to  Glaucus,  in  the  fourteenth  book  of 
the  '  Metamorphoses  '  of  his  favourite  poet,  Ovid,'  Spementem 
'speme.'  The  third  line  has  not  only  a  superfluous  syllable, 
but  an  unpleasant  flow.  Nor  is  this,  I  believe,  its  sole  fault. 
'Eyes'  do  not  'grow  great'  by  example  ;  and  Shakespeare 
would  not,  I  believe,  have  described  them  as  '  borrowing 
'behaviours,'  or  as  'putting  on  the  spirit  of  resolution,'  'Eyes,' 
too,  is  a  word  which,  resembling  the  plural  termination  of 
many  nouns,  as  written  in  the  old  copies,  has,  I  think,  found 
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its  way  by  mistake  into  more  than  one  passage  in  Shakespeare. 
So  '  all  eyes '  is  printed  for  '  allies.'  I  would  read  the 
passage : 

Threaten  the  threat'ner,  and.  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror,  till  inferior  ones, 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great, 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 

'  Eyes  '  is  spelt  often  '  eies.'  *  Ones '  is  frequently  used  by 
Shakespeare  as  a  plural  substantive  in  the  sense  of  '  persons ' 
with  an  adjective,  e.g.  'throned  ones,'  '  fair  ones,'  'great  ones,' 
'  wicked  ones,'  '  pretty  ones,'  *  little  ones.' 

That  '  till '  is  the  right  substitute  for  '  so  shall '  is  vouched, 
first  by  the  typographical  resemblance  of  '  r  till '  to  '  shall ' 
and  by  the  possibility  that  '  so  '  is  a  repetition  of  '  ro '  in  the 
last  syllable  of  '  horror  ;  '  secondly,  by  its  perfect  aptitude  to 
restore  due  length  and  proper  music  to  the  verse,  with  a 
general  fitness  in  signification ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  import  of 
the  phrase  '  grow  great '  which  follows  it.  For  that  expression 
implies  some  lapse  of  time  to  admit  the  maturity  of  growth 
into  greatness,  and  this  lapse  of  time  is  also  precisely  indi- 
cated by  the  meaning  of  '  till' 


Bast.  Away  then,  with  good  courage  ;  yet,  I  know, 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe. 

The  meaning  of  'yet'  has,  I  think,  escaped  the  com- 
mentators, who  have  incorrectly  explained  the  passage. 
Johnson  interprets,  '  Have  courage  ;  yet  I  so  well  know  the 
'  faintncss  of  our  party  that  I  think  it  may  easily  happen  that 
'  they  shall  encounter  enemies  who  have  more  spirit  than 
'  themselves.'  This  would  have  been  a  poor  encouragement 
to  the  flagging  spirit  of  John.  Steevens  explains,  '  Yet  for 
'all  the  boasting  of  the  enemy,  I  know  very  well  that  our 
'  party  is  able  to  cope  with  one  prouder  and  more  confident 
'  of  its  strength  than  theirs  ; '  i.e.  with  our  enemies.     Nothing 
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has  been  said  of  the  boasting  of  the  enemies,  and  'yet' 
follows  immediately  'away  with  good  courage,'  and  must 
therefore  refer,  if  it  have  any  argumentative  relation  at  all, 
to  those  words  which,  and  which  alone,  precede  it.  'Yet* 
is  in  truth  indicative  of  time  simply,  and  the  lines  mean  this  : 
'  Have  good  courage,  for  our  party  is  still  even  now  able  to 
'  cope  with  a  prouder  enemy  than  it  will  encounter  here.'  This 
was  a  natural  assertion  after  the  same  speaker's  account  of  the 
condition  of  John's  party  at  the  time — 

'  The  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
'  To  offer  service  to  your  enemy  ; 
'  And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 
*  The  little  number  of  our  doubtful  friends.' 

» Yet '  has  the  same  meaning  above — 

'  Sal.  Thou  art  a  murderer. 

*  Hub.  Do  not  prove  me  so, 

'Yet  I  am  none.' — Act  iv.  sc.  s. 


Scene   2. 

Sal.  And  is't  not  pity,  O  my  grieved  friends  ! 
That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isle, 
Were  born  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  this  ; 
Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranger  march 
Upon  her  gentle  bosom,  and  fill  up 
Her  enemies'  ranks,  (I  must  withdraw  and  weep 
Upon  the  spot  of  this  enforced  cause), 
To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote, 
And  follow  unacquainted  colours  here  ? 

'Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranger  march.'  All  this  is 
■harsh  indeed  ; '  stranger  march '  with  '  stranger '  as  an  epithet  to 
'march'  being  more  awkrsvard  by  far  than  'stranger  blood'  in  the 
last  scene  ;  and  '  To  step  after  a  march,'  being  an  expression 
which  does  not  shape  any  appropriate  image.     Nor  do  I  recall 
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any  passage  in  Shakespeare  where  '  march '  means  anything 
which  a  person  in  the  army  can  '  step  after.'  If,  too,  Salisbury 
and  the  rest  filled  up  the  enemies'  ranks,  they  did  not  step  after 
a  march,  but  with  it.  '  Wherein  we  march  after  a  stranger's 
*  step  '  would  present  a  lively  picture,  without  doing  violence 
to  language.  The  same  speaker  has  similarly  said,  in  the 
third  scene,  '  we  will  not,'  &c. 

'  Nor  attend  the  foot 
'  That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where'er  it  walks.' 

The  last  s  of '  stranger's,'  too,  may  have  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  first  s  of '  step,'  and  so  been  lost  to  the  verse.  By 
filling  up  the  enemies'  ranks  Salisbury  and  his  friends  neces- 
sarily marched  after  a  stranger's  step,  and  as  necessarily  did 
not  step  after  the  march,  but  in  it,  so  as  '  to  grace  the  gentry 
'  of  a  land  remote.'  But  there  is  a  preferable  alternative  open 
to  us,  that  is,  to  separate  '  march '  from  '  stranger,'  converting 
it  into  a  verb.  Once  before  in  this  play  has  occurred  a 
similar  use  of  the  verb  '  march,'  in  : 

'  Unswear  faith  sworn,  and  on  the  marriage-bed 

'Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host' — Act  iii.  sc.  i. 

Monk  Mason  interprets  '  spot '  in  the  seventh  line  as  '  stain  * 
or  *  disgrace.'  But  this  is  far-fetched  if  not  illogical,  for  the 
'  enforcement '  did  much  to  preclude  '  disgrace.'  Dyce  has 
substituted  with  Walker  '  spur  '  for  '  spot.'  On  the  whole  I 
propose  to  read — 

I  must  withdraw  and  weep 
Upon  the  spite  of  this  enforced  cause. 

'  Spite  '  is  '  a  malignant  and  adverse  energy,'  as  *  in  spite  of 
'spite'  below — 

'  That  misbegotten  devil,  Faulconbridgc, 

'  In  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day.' — Act  v.  sc.  iv. 

And  again,  in  Hamlet — 

'  O  cursed  spite 
'  That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  them  right.' — Act  i.  sc.  5. 
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Again  Henry  IV.  pt.  i. — 

'This  is  the  deadly  spite  which  angers  me.' — Act  iii.  sc.  i. 

And  in  many  other  phrases.  '  To  weep  upon  the  spite  of 
'  this  enforced  cause '  would  harmonise  with — 

'  What  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought 
*  Between  compulsion  and  a  brave  respect ! ' 

To  weep,  then,  upon  the  spite  of  this  enforced  cause  is,  '  to 
'weep  from,  and  to  weep  at,  the  bitter  constraint  which  the 
'  compulsion  of  circumstances  has  put  upon  us.'  *  Spite '  may 
have  easily  been  corrupted  into  '  spot.' 

I  propose  therefore  to  read  the  whole  passage  thus — 

And  is't  not  pity,  O  my  grieved  friends. 

That  we  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isle 

Were  born  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  this  ; 

Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranger ;  march 

Upon  her  gentle  boso77i ;  and  fill  up 

Her  enemies'  ranks, — I  must  withdraw  and  weep 

Upon  the  spite  of  this  enforced  cause, — 

To  grace  the  gentr}'  of  a  land  remote, 

And  follow  unacquainted  colours  here  ? 

The  participle  '  unacquainted,'  and  its  converse  '  ac- 
'  quainted,'  are  by  modern  usage  restricted  in  application  to 
the  persons  possessing  and  not  possessing  knowledge  ;  but 
Shakespeare  uses  them  of  the  '  object,  or  person  concerning 
'which  knowledge  is  possessed  or  not  possessed.'  So  before, 
'  to  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change  '  for  unknown  change. 
And  again  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  ii. — 

'  As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us.' — Act  v.  sc.  2. 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Jer\ns 
too  conjectures  'spite,'  and  Grant  White  'thought.'  No  reasons  are 
given. 
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ACT  V. 


Sal.  What,    here  ?     O   nation,  that   thou   couldst 
remove ! 
That  Neptune's  arms,  who  dippeth  thee  about, 
Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself, 
And  grapple  thee  unto  a  pagan  shore  ; 
Where  these  two  Christian  armies  might  combine 
The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league, 
And  not  to  spend  it  so  unneighbourly  ! 

*  Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself '  does  not 
mean  '  bear  thee  to  a  distance  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself,' 
but  *  bear  thee  without  thy  knowing  it,'  in  accordance  with 
Shakespeare's  frequent  use  of  '  from,'  The  folios  give  *  to 
*  spend '  as  two  words.  Dyce  too  and  other  modern  editors 
reject  '  tospend '  as  one  word,  which  Steevens  proposed. 
Such  a  reading,  however,  as  makes  '  combine '  an  active  verb 
for  one  purpose  and  a  neuter  verb  for  another  cannot  be 
right.  But  this  must  be  the  effect  of  making  '  to  spend  '  two 
words.  *  Tospend  '  as  one  word  indeed  is  not  warranted  by 
any  example  in  Shakespeare,  but  its  place  can  be  supplied 
unobjectionably  as  I  propose — by  reading  : 

And  grapple  thee  unto  a  pagan  shore  ; 
Where  these  two  Christian  armies  might  combine 
The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league, 
And  ViOX.  forspend  it  so  unneighbourly. 

'  To  forspend '  Is  '  to  expend  ruinously  or  amiss.'  It  is  used 
elsewhere  more  than  once  by  our  author  in  this  sense.  So  in 
Henry  IV.  pt.  ii. — 

'  After  him  came  running  hard 
'  A  gentleman  almost  forspent  with  speed.'— Act.  i.  sc.  i. 


Lew.  Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes 
That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enraged, 
Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts, 
Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 
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'  Fortune  other  than  at  feasts '   is   easily  interpreted  as 

*  other  than  what  is  to  be  met  with  at  feasts.'  But  the  sen- 
tence is  not  grammatical,  for  it  should  be  either  '  elsewhere 

*  than  at  feasts  '  or  '  other  than  what  is  to  be  found  at  feasts.' 
Again,  '  full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping '  is  not 
right,  for  it  must  mean  full  warm  of  mirth  and  full  warm  of 
gossiping.  Two  very  slight  changes  remove  every  objection 
and  raise  a  more  vivid  image — 

Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  what  feasts, 
Full  of  warm  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 

The  *  wh '  of  '  what '  may  most  easily  have  dropped  out  of  the 
one  line,  and  '  of '  as  easily  changed  places  with  '  warm '  in 
the  other. 

Postscript,  1876.— I  leam  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Heath 
too  conjectured  '  of  warm '  for  '  warm  o£'  The  \'ariorum  Edition  omits 
to  mention  this. 


Lew.  Come,  come  ;  for  thou  shalt  thrust  thy  hand 
as  deep 
Into  the  purse  of  rich  prosper! t}^ 
As  Lewis  himself ;  so,  nobles,  shall  you  all. 
That  knit  your  sinews  to  the  strength  of  mine. 

Enter  Pandulph  attended. 

And  even  there  methinks  an  angel  spake ; 
Look  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace. 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  heaven  ; 
And  on  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right, 
With  holy  breatL 

The  stage  direction  appears  here  as  in  the  first  folio. 
Modem  editions  have  inserted  it  later  in  the  passage,  as  after 
'  spake,'  and  after  '  holy  breath.'  But,  wherever  it  is  placed, 
critics  have  been  greatly  perplexed  by  the  fifth  line,  'and 
'even  there  methinks  an  angel  spake,'  which  Hanmer 
amended  by  'an  angel  speeds'  with  Warburton's  approval. 
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Johnson  and  Malone  thought  no  change  necessary — Johnson 
explaining  the  line  to  mean,  '  At  the  sight  of  this  holy  man  I 
'  am  encouraged  as  by  the  voice  of  an  angel ; '  Malone,  on  the 
other  hand,  interpreting  the  words  to  mean  '  In  what  I  have 
'  now  said  an  angel  spake,  for  see  the  legate  approaches  to 
'  give  a  warrant  from  heaven.'  That  Lewis  should  charac- 
terise  his  own  words  as  those  of  an  angel,  and  these  words 
mere  promises  of  pecuniary  profit,  because  the  legate  was 
appearing  to  confirm  the  proceedings  with  the  hand  of 
heaven,  is  improbable.  Johnson's  interpretation  is  farfetched, 
and  condemns  either  the  poet  or  the  critic.  Dyce  follows  the 
old  reading  without  remark.  Now,  it  must  be  observed  first  that 
the  preceding  words  of  Lewis  were  promises  to  the  nobles  that 
they  should  thrust  their  hands  as  deeply  as  himself  into  '  the 
'  purse  of  prosperity  ; '  also,  that  in  this  play  '  angels '  have 
been  already  alluded  to  as  the  representatives  of  coined 
money  in  the  passage  '  shake  the  bags  of  hoarding  abbots  ; 
'  set  at  liberty  imprisoned  angels  '  (act  iii.  sc.  3)  ;  also  that  in 
that  very  passage,  as  in  many  others,  the  thought  of '  angels  ' 
often  led  Shakespeare  to  play  upon  the  one  word  signifying 
both  the  celestial  ambassador  and  the  coin  apparently  without 
recognising  anything  ridiculous  in  the  equivocation.  But 
while  this  explains  the  transition  from  the  thought  of  purses 
to  that  of  celestial  messengers  on  the  bridge  of  the  word 

*  angel,'  it  does  not  in  the  least  explain  how  an  angel  '  spake ' 
at  all,  much  less  '  even  there.'  I  feel  little  doubt  that 
Shakespeare  wrote — 

And  even  there  methinks  an  angel  shapes^ 
Look — where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  heaven. 

*  To  shape  '  in  Shakespeare  is  sometimes  to  *  assume  a  form.' 
So  in  Cymbeline — 

'  Their  dear  loss 
'  The  more  of  you  'twas  felt,  the  more  it  shaped 
*  Unto  my  end  in  stealing  them.' — Act  v.  sc.  5. 

'  Shapes '  then  &c.  would  mean  '  in  confirmation  of  all  this,  even 
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'  at  yonder  spot  an  angel  presents  itself  in  the  material  and 

*  actual  presence  and  form  of  an  angel.  For  look  where  the  holy 

*  legate  is  coming  as  an  ambassador  from  God  to  warrant  our 
'  league  and  actions.'    *  There '  refers  to  a  spot  pointed  to,  and 

*  where '  to  the  same  spot. 

Postscript,  1876. — The  Cambridge  editors  express  their  opinion  that 
Lewis  speaks  the  lines  from  '  and  even  there '  as  an  '  aside,'  with  accent 
and  gestures  of  contempt  for  his  allies.  But  the  whole  is  addressed  to 
his  allies,  I  believe,  and  without  any  intended  sarcasm  or  derision. 


Lew.  Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out, 
Vive  le  roy  !  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns  ? 

Steevens  would  discourage  us  from  adopting  the  interpre- 
tation that  '  banked  their  towns  '  means  '  thrown  up  entrench- 

*  ments  before  them,'  and  prefers  the  supposition  that  it  means, 
'sailed  between   the  banks  of  rivers  on  which  their  towns 

*  stood.'  This  farfetched  construction  he  supports  by  a  passage 
from  the  old  play  of  King  John,  describing  the  cry  of  '  Vive  le 
'  Roi '  as  '  echoed  by  the  hollow  holes  of  Thamesis.'  It  is 
possible  indeed  that  the  reading  itself,  'banked,'  may  be 
wrong,  and  that  it  should  be,  '  as  I  have  banged  their  towns  : ' 
'  banged  '  is  *  battered.'  Othello  says,  '  This  tempest  hath  so 
'  banged  the  Turks  ; '  so  again  in  Twelfth  Night,  *  With  some 

*  excellent  jests  you  should  have  banged  the  youth  into 
'dumbness.'  On  the  whole,  however,  I  incline  to  the  old 
reading, '  banked  '  bearing  the  signification  all  but  rejected  by 
Steevens.  The  translators  of  the  Bible  warrant  this  construc- 
tion by  a  passage  in  2  Samuel  xx.  15  :  'They  besieged  him 
'  in  Abel  and  cast  up  a  bank  against  the  city.' 


Pand.  The  Dauphin  is  too  wilful-opposite. 
So  in  Winter's  Tale,  '  I  were  wilful  negligent' 


Bast.  This  apish  and  unmannerly  approach, 
This  harness'd  masque  and  unadvised  revel, 
This  unhaired  sauciness,  and  boyish  troops, 
The  King-  doth  smile  at ;  and  is  well  prepar'd 
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To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms, 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 

The  old  copies  all  read  'unheard  sauciness.'  Theobald 
amended  this  by  '  unhaired  sauciness,'  which  has  been  gene- 
rally adopted.  Capell  altered  '  troops  '  to  '  troop,'  with  the 
approval  of  many.  Boys  are  not  *  unhaired '  however.  As 
'  and  '  and  '  in  '  are  frequently  interchanged  by  mistake  in  the 
old  copies  of  these  plays,  I  think  that  we  should  read  either — 

This  unheard  sauciness  in  boyish  troops  ; 

or,  since  '  unfeared '  resembles  '  unheard '  closely,  and  '  un- 
*  heard '  is  not  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare  indubitably  used  in 
the  sense  *  not  heard  of,'  rather — 

This  unfeard  sauciness  in  boyish  troops. 

As  I  see,  too,  that  the  first  and  fourth  folios,  and  learn  from 
the  Cambridge  Edition  that  the  second  and  third  folios  read 
'this  pigmy  armes,'  I  think  it  hkely  that  a  mistake  may 
have  been  made  by  the  old  copies  not  in  the  word  *  this '  for 
'  these,'  but  in  the  word  '  armes,'  and  that  the  whole  passage 
should  stand  : 

This  apish  and  unmannerly  approach, 
This  harness'd  masque  and  unadvised  revel, 
This  unfeard  sauciness  in  boyish  troops, 
The  King  doth  smile  at ;  and  is  well  prepar'd 
To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  this  pigmy  swann, 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 

'  Swarme  '  and  *  armes  ' — identical  in  every  letter  but  one — 
are  words  liable  to  be  exchanged  by  mistake  in  printing ;  and 
Shakespeare  several  times  uses  '  swarm,'  as  a  figure  expressive 
of  multitude,  both  in  the  form  of  substantive  and  of  verb.  One 
of  its  derivatives  he  has. applied  to  an  army  in  Henry  IV,  pt.  ii. : 

'  And  both  against  the  peace  of  heaven  and  him 
'  Have  here  upswarmed  them.' — Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
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Bast.  To    cudgel    you,  and    make    you    take  the 
hatch  ; 
To  dive,  Hke  buckets,  in  concealed  wells; 
To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks  ; 
To  lie,  like  pawns,  lock'd  up  in  chests  and  trunks. 

*  To  dive,'  if  the  passage  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  grammati- 
cally interpreted,  depends  upon  '  take  the  hatch  ' — i.e.   '  did 

*  cudgel  you  and  make  you  take  the  hatch  that  you  might 
'  dive  like  buckets.'  This  construction  is  countenanced  by 
the  whole  context  of  what  follows,  ending  with  '  that  victorious 

*  hand  that  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement' 


Bast.  And  to  thrill  and  shake, 

Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow, 
Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  Englishman. 

The  folio  1623  reads,  'thinking  this  voice,'  which  seems 
appropriate.  '  Thrill '  is  the  word  by  which  Shakespeare  in 
another  passage  expresses  the  sensation  of  fear  :  '  Art  thou  not 
'horribly  afraid,  doth  not  thy  blood  thrill  at  it  .^'  Henry  IV.  pt.  i. 


Scene  4. 

Sal.  My  arm   shall   give    thee   help  to  bear  thee 
hence ; 
For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Right  in  thine  eye. — Away,  my  friends  !  new  flight ; 
And  happy  newness,  that  intends  old  right, 

'  Right '  before  '  in  thine  eye '  adds  nothing  desirable  here. 
I  would  read  therefore — 

For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 

Brighten  thine  eye. 

After  this   change   had    occurred   to  me    I   learned  that 
VOL.  I.  G 
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Collier's  '  Corrector '  altered  '  right '  to  '  bright.'  I  still  think 
'  brighten '  best,  because  it  leaves  a  more  naturally  worded 
sentence,  and  also  best  expresses  transition  from  the  dull 
eye  of  faintness  to  that  illuminated  eye  of  one  in  the  last 
agony,  which  had  induced  Salisbury  to  close  his  speech  and 
step  to  the  support  of  Melun.  Whether  it  be  the  fact  or  not 
that  death  pangs  increase  the  eye's  brilliancy  matters  httle : 
Shakespeare  has  ascribed  poison  to  the  adder's  tongue,  and 
given  a  sting  to  the  blind  worm,  in  accordance  with  popular 
belief. 


Sal.  And  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood. 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course. 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlooked, 
And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience, 
Even  to  our  ocean,  to  our  great  King  John. 

The  words  '  run  on '  and  '  stoop  low '  suggested  to  me 
*  overleaped  '  for  '  overlooked,'  but  the  latter  expression  accords 
with,  *  like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds,'  above  (act 
iii.  sc.  i). 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  editors  that  one  of 
their  correspondents  has  proposed  the  substitution  of '  overleaped '  for 
'overlooked.'     I  retain  my  objection  to  it. 


Scene  5. 

Lew.  The  sun  of  heaven,  methought,  was  loth  to 
set  ; 
But  stay'd,  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush. 
When    the     English    measur'd   backward    their    own 

ground 
In  faint  retire. 

The  reading  of  the  folio  is,  *  when  English  measure  back- 
'ward  their   own   ground.'     Rowe  and   Pope  arc  accredited 
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with  the  two  alterations  of  '  English  '  into  '  the  English  '  and 
'  measure '  into  '  measured,'  both  of  which  emendations  have 
been  generally  accepted.  I  cannot  quite  approve  them.  The 
sentence  is  partly  the  expression  of  an  historical  statement  of 
fact,  and  partly  an  explanation  of  the  fact.  The  western 
welkin  blushes,  '  when  English  measure  backward  their  own 
'ground,'  in  sympathy  with  the  discomfiture  of  the  most 
western  race  and  kingdom,  and  it  did  so  on  this  occasion. 
The  general  and  indefinite  word  '  English '  and  the  present 
tense  *  measure '  seem  to  me  appropriate  to  the  double 
meaning  which  is  conveyed.  Shakespeare  has  in  another 
play  called  Queen  Elizabeth,  '  a  virgin  throned  by  the  west' 
I  would  therefore  read  with  the  folio — 

And  made  the  western  welkin  blush, 
When  English  vieasure  backward  their  own  ground 
In  faint  retire. 


Lew.  When  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot, 
After  such  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good-night ; 
And  wound  our  tatter'd  colours  clearly  up. 

The  folio  reads  '  tottering,'  which  modem  editions  have 
corrected  to  '  tattered'  But  as  Steevens  quotes  a  passage  in 
Marlow,  this  '  tottered  ensign  of  my  ancestors ; '  and  again, 
'  tottered  robes  ; '  and  again,  '  tottered  colours  ; '  while  totter 
is  a  neuter  verb  in  Shakespeare,  I  propose  to  restore 
'  tottering,'  to  describe  the  incomplete  process  which  the 
passive  participle  represents  as  effected.  Since  making  this 
remark,  I  find  that  Dyce  reads  '  tattering  : '  this  appears  to 
me  ahalf-measure.  For  '  clearly '  Capell  suggested  '  cheerly  ; ' 
the  Cambridge  editors  and  Dyce  read  '  cleanly,'  and  Collier's 
'  Corrector '  '  closely.'  The  two  last  seem  to  me  somewhat 
prosaic,  while  the  first,  '  cheerly,'  is  poetical,  appropriate,  and 
warranted  by  a  passage  in  Richard  II.,  *  As  lusty,  young,  and 
'cheerly  drawing  breath.'— Act  i.  sc.  3.  I  would  therefore  read 
the  passage — 
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After  such  bloody  toil  we  bid  good-night, 
And  wound  our  tottering  colours  cheerly  up. 


Scene  6. 

Hub.  Who's  there  ?  speak  ho  !  speak  quickly,  or  I 

shoot. 
Bast.   A  friend  :  what  art  thou  ? 
Hub.  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Bast.  Whither  dost  thou  go  ? 

Hub.  What  's    that    to    thee  ?      Why    may   not    I 
demand 
Of  thine  affairs,  as  well  as  thou  of  mine  'i 
Bast.   Hubert,  I  think. 
Hub.  Thou  hast  a  perfect  thought. 

Half  a  line  is  wanted  here  after  '  whither  dost  thou  go  .-' ' 
spoken  by  the  Bastard.  Further,  Hubert  first  refuses  to  an- 
swer a  question  himself,  and  then  immediately  proceeds  to  ex- 
postulate with  the  Bastard  as  if  for  refusing  to  answer,  whereas 
the  Bastard  himself  has  given  no  refusal,  nor  showed  any 
reluctance  to  be  questioned.     I  would  give  the  dialogue  thus — 

Hub.  Who's  there  ?  speak  ho !  speak  quickly,  or  I 
shoot. 

Bast.  A  friend  :  what  art  thou  ? 

Hub.  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Whither  dost  thou  go  ? 

Bast.  What  is  that  to  thee  .^ 

Hub.   '  What's    that   to  thee  ?  ' — Why  may    I   not 
demand 
Of  thine  affairs— as  well  as  thou  of  mine  ? 

Bast.   Hubert,  I  think. 

Hub.  Thou  hast  a  perfect  thought. 

Thus    the    metre    becomes    perfect.     The    inconsistency 
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of  Hubert's  expostulation  also  vanishes  because  it  follows 
immediately  on  his  quotation  of  an  unexpected  refusal  to 
answer  by  the  Bastard,  which  the  Bastard  has  actually  given. 
The  fact  too  that  '  What's  that  to  thee  } '  is  thus  repeated, 
accounts  for  an  omission  of  it  in  all  the  old  copies  in  one 
instance  of  its  occurrence.  The  essential  parts  of  this  change 
are,  first,  the  assignment  of  the  first  reply,  '  What  is  that  to 
*  thee  .-* '  to  a  different  person  from  him  who  says,  '  Why  may  I 
'  not  demand  .-' '  whether  that  person  be  Hubert  or  the  Bastard  ; 
and  secondly,  the  reiteration  of  *  What  is  that  to  thee  1 '  by  the 
person  who  says,  '  Why  may  I  not  demand  .-* ' 

I  find  that  Dyce,  at  Mr.  Lloyd's  suggestion,  has  also 
altered  the  authentic  arrangement  of  this  dialogue  so  as  to 
avoid  much  of  its  inconsistency.  But  the  metrical  defect  is 
not,  I  believe,  remedied  thereby. 


//id.  Brave  soldier,  pardon  me, 

That  any  accent  breaking  from  thy  tongue 
Should  'scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear. 

'  True  acquaintance  '  means  '  the  correct  recognition.'  As 
Shakespeare  uses  '  acquainted  '  in  the  sense  of '  known  '  often, 
so  here  '  acquaintance  '  means  '  knowing,'  or  apprehension. 


Hud.  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poison'd  by  a  monk  : 
I  left  him  almost  speechless,  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  this  evil ;  that  you  might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time. 
Than  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  this. 

The  insertion  of  Malone's  note  in  the  Variorum  Edition 
of  1 793  without  comment  shows  that  the  editor  agreed  with 
Malone's  interpretation  of  '  at  leisure  known  '  as  signifying 
'known  when  the  kingdom  shall  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
'quiet  ;'  but  it  in  truth  applies  to  Hubert's  leisure  and  not  to 
the  kingdom's  quiet.    The  purport  of  the  line  is  '  than  if  I  had 
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not  made  so  much  haste  to  inform  you  of  this.'  The  last  two 
hnes  are,  however,  faulty  in  expression.  *  The  better  .... 
'  than '  is  not  good  Enghsh.     I  would  read — 

And  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  this  evil,  that  you  might 
Thus  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time, 
Than  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  it. 

This  word  '  thus  '  is  one  key  to  the  meaning  of  '  at  leisure,' — 
'  that  you  might  better  arm  yourself  against  the  exigencies  of 
'  the  moment,  through  my  breaking  out  in  this  way  t6  tell  you, 
'  than  you  could  through  my  taking  my  leisure  to  tell  you.' 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Capell 
proposed  to  read  the  line  '  than  had  you  at  less  leisure  known  of  this.' 
This  alteration  however  (like  Malone's  interpretation)  proceeds  upon  a 
mistake  as  to  the  words  '  at  leisure,'  which  Capell  referred  to  '  the  leisure 
'  of  Faulconbridge.' 


Bast.  Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty  heaven, 
And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power  ! 

That  is,  '  try  us  not  by  any  trial  calling  on  us  to  bear  more 
'  than  we  are  able.' 


Scene  7. 

P.  Hen.   It  is  too  late  ;  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch'd  corruptibly  ;  and  his  pure  brain 
(Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling-house) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes, 
Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality. 

'  Mortality  '  is  '  his  mortal  life  ;  '  so  in  Macbeth — 

'  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance 
'  I'd  lived  a  blessed  time,  for  from  this  instant 
'  There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality.' 

where  '  mortality '  means  '  my  mortal  life.' 
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But  surely  there  is  an  error  in  the  passage.  Even  if  the 
expression  '  his  pure  brain  '  be  anywhere  appropriate,  how  can 
it  be  properly  said  that  the  brain  is  pure  when  '  the  life  of  all 
*  the  blood  '  is  corrupted,  and  when  itself  is  making  such  wild 
and  unmeaning  *  comments '  as  to  indicate  the  approach  of 
death  ?     Surely  Shakespeare  wrote  : 

The  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touched  corruptibly ;  and  his  hurt  brain, 
(Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling-house,) 
Doth  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes 
Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality. 

The  word  '  touched  '  means  '  damaged,  seriously  affected  by 
'  mischief.'     So  we  have  in  Macbeth  : 

'  Nor  steel,  nor  poison, 
'Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy, —  nothing 
'  Can  touch  him  further.' — Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

So  again  in  Richard  II. — 

'  A  lurking  adder, 

*  Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
'Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies.' 

Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

There  are  other  examples  of  '  touch,'  both  in  the  form  of  a 
verb  and  in  that  of  a  substantive,  signifying  '  fatal  attack.' 
*  Hurt '  also  is  a  word  which  in  both  parts  of  speech  signifies 
the  infliction  of  fatal  mischief;  so  in  As  You  Like  It  : 

'A  poor  sequestered  stag, 

•  That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
'Did  come  to  languish.' — Act  ii.  sc.  i. 

So  in  Pericles :  '  They  hurt  you  mortally '  (act  iii.  sc.  3)  ;  and 
in  Othello,  '  I  am  hurt  to  death  '  (act  ii.  sc.  3) ;  and  again,  '  I 
'  am  hurt  to  danger.'  We  have  it  applied  also  with  the  same 
signification  to  the  mind,  in  which  it  is  here  used,  in  Macbeth, 
'  Sleep — balm  of  hurt  minds  '  (act  ii.  sc.  2).  Nothing,  there- 
fore, could  be  either  more  appropriate,  or  more  likely,  than 
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that,  in  a  passage  written  by  Shakespeare,  '  hurt '  should 
follow  '  touched '  in  reference  to  the  same  kind  and  degree  of 
mischief.     *  Hurt '  would  easily  be  corrupted  into  '  pure.' 


Pemb.  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  him  :  even  now  he  sung. 

P.  Hen.  O  vanity  of  sickness  !  fierce  extremes, 
In  their  continuance,  will  not  feel  themselves. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 
Leaves  them  insensible  ;  and  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind,  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies. 

The  first  folio  reads  the  fourth  line  '  Leaves  them  invisible, 
'  and  his  siege  is  now.'  The  word  '  insensible '  with  '  and  ' 
omitted  was  proposed  by  Hanmer,  and  approved  by  Mason, 
on  the  ground  of  its  accordance  with  the  opening  statement 
that  '  fierce  extremes  do  not  feel  themselves,'  of  which  he 
deems  it  a  paraphrase.  Dyce  also  adopts  '  insensible,'  con- 
sidering '  invisible  '  a  decided  error,  while  he  preserves  the 
'  and '  which  follows  it.  Steevens  recommends  without  con- 
fidence '  leaves  them  invincible.'  Malone  retains  the  authentic 
reading,  '  leaves  them  invisible,'  but  interprets  '  invisible  '  as  an 
adverb,  '  invisibly,'  i.  e.  '  imperceptibly  and  without  a  trace  of 
'  the  precise  time  when  he  shifts  his  point  of  attack.'  Cer- 
tainly there  is  in  the  old  reading  no  distinct  coherence 
between  the  first  lines  of  the  passage  and  the  last,  as  Mason 
observed.  But  neither  is  there  strong  reason  in  the  fact,  that 
the  outward  parts  were  insensible,  for  death's  leaving  them  ; 
nor  is  there  greatly  more  than  a  verbal  harmony  between  the 
'  insensibility  '  of  the  outward  parts  and  '  fierce  extremes  not 
'  feeling  themselves.'  Yet  Malone's  interpretation  is  far- 
fetched and  unnatural,  as  Steevens  remarked,  and  therefore 
fails  to  justify  the  whole  reading  of  the  old  copies.  Now 
first,  '  fierce  extremes  will  not  feci  tJienisdvcs  '  even  if  it  be  a 
likely  and  altogether  intelligible  expression,  however  inter- 
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preted,  has  no  bearing  on  what  follows,  if  *  invisible  '  be  right ; 
nor,  if  '  invincible '  be  adopted  ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  a  doubt- 
ful and  precarious  bearing  if  '  insensible '  be  substituted  for 
'  invisible.'     I  would  read  the  passage  thus- — 

O  vanity  of  sickness  !  fierce  extremes 
In  their  continuance  will  btit  veil  themselves  : 
Death  having  preyed  upon  the  outward  parts 
Leaves  them  invisible,  and  his  siege  is  now 
Aorainst  the  mind, 

Shakespeare  uses  '  veil '  metaphorically,  both  as  verb  and 
as  a  substantive,  to  signify  the  act  and  the  instrument  of  dis- 
guise and  concealment.     Thus  in  Henry  V. : 

*  And  so  the  prince  obscured  his  contemplation 
'  Under  the  veil  of  wildness, — which,  no  doubt, 
'  Grew,  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night, 
'  Unseen.' — Act  i.  sc.  i. 

Where,  it  may  be  observed,  not  only  is  '  veil '  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  here,  but  it  is  also  used  in  combination  with  an 
epithet  describing  the  effect  of  the  veil,  '  unseen,'  as  here  the 
word  *  invisible '  does.  So  again  the  verb  occurs  in  Measure 
for  Measure  : 

*  To  speak  so  indirectly  I  am  loath, 

'  &c.  &c.  &c.     yet  I  am  advised  to  do  it, 

'  He  says,  to  veil  full  purpose.' — Act  iv.  sc.  6. 

So  again  in  Julius  Caesar  : 

*  If  I  have  veiled  my  look, 
'  I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
'  Merely  upon  myself — Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Other  instances  might  be  adduced.  On  the  likelihood  of 
*  feel '  to  supplant  '  veil '  as  a  commoner  word  closely 
resembling  it,  any  observation  is  needless.  '  Vanity,'  too, 
sometimes  in  Shakespeare  means  '  delusion,'  '  illusion,'  '  decep- 
'tion.'     So  in  the  Tempest,  probably: 
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'  I  must  use  you 
'  In  such  another  trick  ;  for  I  must 
'  Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
'  Some  vanity  of  mine  art.' — Act  iv.  sc.  i. 

His  art  was  that  of  the  magician. 

*  Invisible  '  is  in  concord  with  '  death.'  The  whole  passage 
thus  becomes  natural  and  normal  in  the  several  expressions, 
and  harmonious  and  consequential  in  the  whole  drift  of  it. 
'  O  deceptive  nature  of  sickness  !  Its  fierce  extremities  will 
'  only  disguise  themselves  while  they  continue  still.  Death 
'  here,  having  preyed  at  first  on  the  outward  parts,  where  it 
'  could  be  observed,  disappears,  assumes  an  invisible  form, 
'  and  lays  siege  to  the  mind.' 

Postscript,  1876. — All  the  folios,  I  learn,  follow  the  first  in  reading 
'  invisible.'  Pope  reads  '  invisible  his  siege  is  now,'  in  one  clause. 
Sacrificing  '  and '  as  Hanmer  did.  Collier's  '  Corrector '  reads  '  leaves 
'them  unvisited;'  W.  N.  L.  'ill-visited.'  Pope's  emendation  has  led  to 
other  forms  of  alteration  slightly  varying  from  it,  and  suggested  by 
Mitford  and  Jackson. 


P.  Hen,  How  fares  your  Majesty  ? 

K.  Johi.   Poisoned,  —  ill-fare,  —  dead,  —  forsook, 
cast  off ; 
And  none  of  you  v^^iH  bid  the  winter  come. 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw, 
Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 
Through  my  burn'd  bosom  ;  nor  entreat  the  North 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips, 
And  comfort  me  with  cold  :   I  do  not  ask  you  much, 
I  beg  cold  comfort  ;  and  you  are  so  strait, 
And  so  ungrateful,  you  deny  me  that. 

The  first  line  wants  a  syllable,  and  the  word  '  dead  '  seems 
unseasonable  in  many  points  of  view.     I  would  read  either — 

Poisoned, — ill-fare  !  decay  d,  forsook,  cast  off. 
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Or  rather — 

Poisoned, — ill-fare  !  defied,  forsook,  cast  off. 

The  definition  given  in   Dyce's  glossary'  of  '  defy  '  is  '  to 

*  refuse,  renounce,  reject'  I  apprehend  that  it  is  the  word 
Doth  in  meaning  and  in  measure  which  should  find  a  place 
here,  and  which  might  have  been  easily  corrupted  into  '  dead ' 
by  misreading  of  the  letters.  '  Decay'd,'  too,  is  a  word  already 
appHed  more  than  once  to  King  John  ;  and  it  becomes 
'  dead  '  (which  cannot  be  right)  by  the  loss  of  two  letters. 

*  111  viand  '  occurs  in  Holinshed  for  *  poison.' 

.  The  last  Hne  but  two  contains    one   foot   too  much.     I 
would  read  it  thus  certainly — 

To  make  the  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips 
And  comfort  me.     I  do  not  ask  you  much, 
I  beg  cold  comfort — and  you  are  so  strait 
And  so  ungrateful  you  deny  me  that. 

'  With  cold  '  is  quite  needless  after  '  bleak  winds,'  and  it 
weakly  and  wastefully  anticipates  the  '  cold  comfort '  of  the 
following  verse,  while  it  destroys  the  measure  of  the  line  in 
which  it  stands. 

Postscript,  1876. — Pope,  as  I  learn,  reduced  the  line  to  normal 
length  by  reading  '  I  ask  not  much '  for  '  I  do  not  ask  you  much.'  But 
this  presupposes  a  less  natural  corruption  of  the  genuine  text,  and  leaves 
that  blemish  in  the  composition  of  the  lines  to  which  1  have  adverted. 


P.   Hen.   O    that   there  were   some  virtue   in  my 
tears 
That  might  relieve  you  ! 

K.  John.  The  salt  in  them  is  hot ; 

Within  me  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poison 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confined  to  tyrannise 
On  unreprievable,  condemned  blood. 

The  second  line  is  out  of  tune.     The  obvious  remedy  is 
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that  of  cutting  out  '  you  '  after  '  relieve  ' — reading,  '  that  might 
*  relieve ; '  but  '  you  '  gives  a  better,  if  not  a  necessary,  finish  to 
the  expression.     I  believe  that  the  poet  wrote  : 

P.  Hen.  O  that   there  v^ere    some  virtue   in   my 
tears 
That  might  relieve  you  ! 

K.  John.  All  in  them,  is  hot ; 

Within  me  is  a  hell. 

In  truth  the  point  and  pertinency  of  the  king's  reply  is  lost 
by  the  corruption  of  '  all '  into  '  the  salt.'  Prince  Henry  ex- 
presses a  wish  for  *  some  virtue  in  his  tears  that  might  relieve  ' 
his  father,  who  answers,  '  That  is  impossible,  for  there  is 
'  nothing  but  heat  in  your  tears,  and  I  have  the  heat  of  a  hell 
'within  me.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  consistent  with 
the  mere  saltness  of  tears  that  they  should  contain  some 
virtue  to  relieve  and  cool.  '  All '  refers  to  the  temperature  as 
well  as  to  the  saltness. 


Bast.   For  in  a  night  the  best  part  of  my  power, 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove, 
Were  in  the  washes,  all  unwarily, 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood. 

That  is,  upon  an  opportunity  offered,  not  upon  an  advan- 
tage (in  the  modern  sense)  gained. 


NEW  READINGS  IN  KING   JOHN 

BELATED    FOR   THE   TRESS. 

Act  I.     Scene  i.     Page  3. 

King  John.  Why,  being  younger  born, 

Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thy  inheritance  ? 
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Bastard.   I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land, 
But  once  he  slander'd  me  with  bastardy. 

This  part  of  Faulconbridge's  answer  is  peculiar.  The  first 
line  does  not  give  a  direct  reply  to  the  King,  who  clearly 
wished  to  know  the  legal  ground  of  the  younger  brother's 
claim ;  not  his  motive  for  it,  which  was  obvious.  Then  the 
statement  that  his  brother  once  impugned  his  legitimacy  is 
somewhat  odd,  both  as  a  statement  of  fact,  and  as  an  answer. 
It  is  observable,  too,  that  in  the  old  copy  '  slander'd '  is  spelt, 
contrary-  to  the  wont,  without  any  sign  of  abbreviation.  I 
have  already  remarked  also  that  '  But,'  as  it  must  be  under- 
stood and  pronounced  in  the  second  line,  produces  an  irksome 
anticipation  of  the  '  but '  of  the  succeeding  line,  employed  in 
precisely  the  same  sense.  Now  Shakespeare  and  other  writers 
of  this  period  use  *  once "  sometimes  with  a  meaning  better 
illustrated  than  defined,  as  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

'  If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 

*  I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him.' — Act  i.  sc.  3. 

And  in  Merry  Wives  : 

'  I  pray  thee  once  to-night  give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring.' 

Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
And  in  Coriolanus  : 

'  Once  if  he  do  require  our  voice  we  ought  not  to  deny  him.' 

Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
So  again  in  Richard  II.,  act  iii.  sc.  3  : 

'  For  on  my  heart  they  tread,  now  whilst  I  live, 
'  And,  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head .' ' 

I  think  it  probable,  then,  that  these  two  lines  were  written 
thus : 

I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land 

But  once,  he  slanders  me  with  bastardy. 

which  means,  '  I  do  not  know  what  title  he  pretends,  unless  it 
be  that  he,  with  a  view  of  getting  the  land,  when  and  how  he 
can,  imputes  illegitimacy  to  me.' 
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Act  II.     Scene  I.     Page  24. 

King  Philip.  Be  pleased  then 

To  pay  that  duty,  which  you  truly  owe, 
To  him  that  owes  it ;  namely,  this  young  prince  : 
And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear, 
Save  in  aspect,  have  all  offence  seal'd  up ; 
Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven  ; 
And,  with  a  blessed  and  unvexed  retire, 
With  unhack'd  swords,  and  helmets  all  unbruis'd, 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again, 
Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your  town. 

The  folios  read  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines  thus : 

'  And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear, 
'  Save  in  aspect,  hath  all  offence  seal'd  up.' 

Hanmer  is  said  to  have  made  the  emendation  'have'  for 
'  hath,'  which  has  been  all  but  universally  adopted.  But  as 
the  comparison  of  '  arms  '  with  '  a  muzzled  bear  '  seems  to  me 
awkward  and  inapt,  I  incline  to  leave  '  hath '  in  accordance 
with  the  old  copies,  and,  by  a  still  slighter  change  than  that 
of  Hanmer,  to  read  the  two  lines  thus  : 

And  then  our  army,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear, 
Save  in  aspect,  hath  all  offence  seal'd  up. 

The  words  *  armie '  and  '  armes '  might  easily  be  exchanged 
by  mistake  ;  and  '  a  muzzled  bear '  is  not  an  unfit  image  to 
represent  a  great  living  organism,  such  as  an  army  of  soldiers, 
held  in  unwelcome  restraint. 


Act  III.     Scene  i. 

Eli.  Oh  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstancy ! 
K.  JoJin.   France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  hour  within 
this  hour. 
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\         Bast.  Old  Time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald  sexton 
Time  ; 
Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  shall  rue. 

The  Bastard  is  thus  made  to  affirm  that  France  is  certain 
to  rue,  because  her  doing  so  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  old 
clock-setter  Time.  This  appears  to  me  strange  in  more  ways 
than  one :  because  I  neither  perceive  that  the  King  has  put 
the  issue  upon  the  setting  of  the  clock,  nor  why  Faulcon- 
bridge  should  pretend  to  know  what  the  will  of  Time  in  this 
matter  was. 

I  would  suggest  : 

Old  Time  the  clock-setter,  the  bald  sexton  Time, 
May  set  it  as  he  will  then  ;  France  shall  rue. 

'  Is  it '  is  probably  '  y  set,'  when  the  two  first  letters  '  ma '  had 
been  lost  or  obscured  by  some  accident  to  the  manuscript  or 
the  printed  copy.  '  Time  '  sets  the  clock  to  its  hour,  whether 
one,  six,  or  twelve.  But  the  King,  by  naming  no  hour  for  the 
event,  but  saying  '  this  hour '  and  *  this  hour,'  left  to  Time,  as 
clock-setter,  no  power  over  the  issue.  So  at  least  Sir  Richard, 
true  to  his  bold  nature,  takes  it.  I  read  '  the,'  not  '  that,'  in 
my  photographic  reprint  of  the  first  folio. 


Act  III.     Scene  ^. 


K.  yohn.   Or  if  that  thou  couldst  see   me  without 
eyes. 
Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone, 
Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words  ; 
Then,  in  despite  of  brooded  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts  : 
But  ah,  I  will  not  : — Yet  I  love  thee  well ;   ' 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  think  thou  lovs't  me  well. 

Ingenuity  has  been  employed,  first  in  finding  in  the  word 
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'  brooded,'  given  by  the  old  copies,  the  signification  of  '  pos- 
'  sessing  a  brood,'  and  then  in  proving  '  vigilance  '  to  be  inci- 
dental to  such  condition  of  owning  a  brood.  This  seems  to 
me  too  far-fetched  and  doubtful.  Perhaps  the  right  word  is 
'  bruited.'  *  In  despite  of  bruited  watchful  day  '  signifies  '  In 
'  despite  of  day  full  of  reports,  which  noise  abroad  what  men 
'  have  watched  to  see  and  hear.'  In  Hamlet  we  have  :  '  And 
'  the  kings  rouse  the  Heaven  shall  bruit  again.' — Act  i.  sc.  2. 
So  in  Henry  VI.  :  'We  will  proclaim  you  out  of  hand,  the 
*  bruit  whereof  will  bring  you  many  friends.' — Pt.  iii.  act  iv. 
sc.  7.  In  Troilus  and  Cressida  :  '  The  bruit  is,  Hector's  slain.' 
— Act  V.  sc.  10.  Again  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  ii.  :  '  In  few  his 
'  death,  &c.  being  bruited  once  took  fire  and  heat  away  from 
'  the  best  tempered  courage.' — Act  i.  sc.  i.  In  the  same  spirit 
is  day  described  by  the  lines  in  Henry  VI.  pt,  ii.  :  '  The 
'  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day  is  crept  into  the  bosom 
'of  the  sea.' — Act  iv.  sc.  i.  'Bruited'  resembles  'brooded' 
both  in  appearance  and  in  sound. 

'  Broad-eyed '  was  proposed  by  Pope,  but  with  '  watchful ' 
it  is  almost  superfluous  ;  and  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge 
editors  that  Mitford  suggests  '  broad  and  ; '  Collier's  corrector 
'  the  broad  ; '  and  some  one  unknown  '  broody.' 


RICHARD  II. 
ACT   I. 

Scene  I. 

King  Rich.   Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and 
band, 
Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford,  thy  bold  son. 

The  four  first  quartos  and  the  three  first   folios  give  this 
line — 

'  Brought  hither  Henry  Herford,  thy  bold  son.' 

All  the  modern  editions  print  '  Hereford.'  That  '  Herford  ' 
represents  the  old  pronunciation  is,  I  think,  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  capital  town  of  Pembrokeshire  once  used 
to  be,  called  Herfordwest.  This  occupied  precisely  the 
same  position  on  the  western  side  of  Whales  that  Hereford 
did  on  the  east  of  Wales,  and  therefore  was  called,  probably, 

*  Herfordwest,'  in  contradistinction  to  '  Herford '  simply, 
which  was  Herfordeast  geographically.  No  writer  whom  I 
have  consulted  explains  sufficiently  the  origin  of  the  name 

*  Herfordwest.'  The  question  naturally  presents  itself  whether 
Herfordwest  derives  its  name  from  its  contrast  in  position  to 
Hertford  near  London.  But  as  persons,  who  habitually  spoke 
of '  Herfordwest '  and  heard  it  spoken  of,  could  not  habitually 
hear  or  speak  of  Hertford,  separated  from  Wales  by  the 
whole  breadth  of  England,  such  a  supposition  could  hardly 
be  correct. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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Since  these  remarks  were  first  sent  to  press,  I  have  met 
with  a  passage  in  Holinshed  ('  Chronicles,'  A.D.  1405),  where 
Herfordwest  is  actually  spoken  of  as  '  Hereford  west,'  thus 
proving  the  truth  of  my  supposition.  Both  towns,  then,  at 
this  period  were  written  and  spoken  of  sometimes  as  '  Here- 
'  ford  '  and  sometimes  as  '  Herford  ; '  but  one  always,  in  either 
case,  with  the  addition  of  '  west,'  under  which  combination 
it  became  '  Harford  west.'  Surely  '  Herford,'  the  reading  of 
the  quartos  in  the  earlier  scenes,  should  be  restored  to  the 
text.     Here  the  line  will  be: 

Brought  hither  Henry  Herford,  thy  bold  son. 


K.  Rich.   Tell  me,  moreover,  hast  thou  sounded  him, 

If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice, 

Or  worthily,  as  a  good  subject  should, 

On  some  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  ? 

Gaimt.     As    near    as    I    could   sift    him    on     that 
argument, — 
On  some  apparent  danger  seen  in  him, 
Aim'd  at  your  highness,  no  inveterate  malice. 

All  the  old  copies  give  the  fifth  line  thus,  with  a  super- 
fluous foot.  The  passage,  moreover,  with  'on  some  ground,' 
*  oil  that  argument,'  '  on  some  apparent  danger,'  crowded 
into  three  consecutive  verses,  and  that,  too,  within  two  lines 
of  '  071  ancient  malice,'  sounds  very  unpleasantly  to  the  ear. 
There  are  thus  also  presented  three  '  hims,'  one  under  the  other, 
in  three  consecutive  verses,  irksomely.  All  these  blemishes, 
unlikely  to  be  genuine,  will  disappear  on  one  stroke  of  excision, 
which  gives  the  line  correctly,  I  think,  thus  : 

As  near  as  I  could  S7'fi  that  argtnncnt. 

'  That  argument '  is  '  that  matter  of  doubt  and  inquiry,'  and 
'  sift  '  is  api)licab]c  to  it  ;  so  in  All's  Well  : 

'  Away  with  him, 
'  I'll  sifl  the  matter  further.' 
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*  Apparent  danger '  is  *  purpose  of  deadly  mischief  of  which 
'there  can  be  no  doubt'  Such  is  an  old  sense  of  '  apparent,' 
frequently  occurring  in  Shakespeare,  and  preser\-ed  in  our 
modem  phrase  '  heir  apparent '  as  opposed  to  '  heir  presump- 

*  tive.' 


Bolhig.  Many  )'ears  of  happy  da^'S  befal 
My  gracious  sovereign,  my  most  loving  liege ! 

Pope  amended  the  first  line  to — 

'  May  many  years  of  happy  days  befal ; ' 

but  the  sound  of  '  years  of  happy  days  '  is  harsh  and  hissing. 
I  confess  I  think  better  of — 

Many  a  year  of  happy  days  befal. 

So  in  King  Henry  IV.  pt.  i. — 

'Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff.' — Act  \\  sc.  3. 

Again  in  this  play  : 

'  Many  a  time  hath  banished  Norfolk  fought.' — 

Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

'  years '  and  '  a  year  '  contain  the  same  number  of  letters. 

Postscript,  1876. — Colliers  '  Corrector  '  gives  '  full  many  ; '  and,  as  I 
learn  from  the  Cambridge  readings,  Tate  conjectures  'now  many.' 
Neither  strikes  me  as  very  probable. 


Ki7ig  Rich.    We    thank   you  both :    )-et   one    but 
flatters  us, 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  }'ou  come. 

Dyce  remarks  that  Hanmer  printed  '  come  for,'  but  that 
the  old  reading  has  the  same  meaning.  This  is  not  abso- 
lutely so  here.  There  are,  according  to  old  distinctions,  two 
causes — the  final  cause  and  the  efficient  cause.  The  old  copies 
are  here  the  more  probably  right  because  the  cause  here  meant 
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is  the  efficient  cause,  '  the  cause  of  your  coming.'     '  The  cause 
*  you  come  for '  would  signify  the  final  cause. 

Postscript,  1876.— I  find  that  Keightley  has  suggested  a  different 
reading,  'the  cause  you  come  on.'  This  expresses  the  final  cause  again — 
erroneously,  I  think.  The  final  cause  and  the  efficient  cause  may  be,  as 
here,  in  fact  the  same,  but  not  in  thought  ;  and  expression  follows 
thought. 


Boling.   First,  (heaven  be  the  record  to  my  speech !) 
In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love, 
Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince. 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate. 
Come  I  appellant  in  this  princely  presence. 

Collier's  '  Corrector  '  proposed,  instead  of  '  other  misbegot- 
*  ten  hate,'  '  wrath  or  misbegotten  hate.'  This  would  disavow, 
I  think,  far  too  much.  But  the  word  '  other  '  still  strikes  me 
as  objectionable,  since  no  kind  of  'hate'  has  been  actually 
mentioned,  which  Bolingbroke  would  admit.  As  then  it  has 
been  suggested  against  him,  that  he  might  be  actuated  by 
'  ancient  malice  '  and  '  inveterate  malice,'  in  contradistinction 
to  '  worthy '  motives,  I  would  read  the  passage  thus  : 

First,  heaven  be  the  record  of  my  speech  ! 
In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love. 
Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince, 
And  free  from  old  or  misbegotten  hate 
Come  I  appellant  in  this  princely  presence. 

Thus  will  '  ancient '  and  '  unworthy '  enmity  be  both  excluded. 


Boling.  Thou  art  a  traitor,  and  a  miscreant  ; 
Too  gooci  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live  ; 
Since,  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky. 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 

'Cjood'hcre  describes  only  the  rank  and  lineage,  'bad' 
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only  the  moral  character,  of  the  accused.  In  the  first  sense, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  both  superlatives,  '  best '  and 
'worst,'  are  used  elsewhere  in  this  play.  The  comparative, 
too,  '  better,'  has  the  same  meaning  in  King  John,  where  Fal- 
conbridge  after  his  knighthood  says  : 

'  One  step  of  honour  better  than  I  was.' — Act  i.  sc.  i. 

It  is  impossible  that,  either  such  charges  as  Bolingbroke  pre- 
fers against  Mowbray,  or  such  epithets  as  are  applied  to  him, 
could  be  true,  and  yet  consist  with  a  general  '  good  '  character 
in  the  accused. 


Baling.   Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note, 
^    With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat. 

'  Note  '  is  equivalent  to  '  reproach  ; '  so  in  Julius  Caesar, 

^  '  You  have  condemned  and  noted  Lucius  Pella.' 

See  too  Hamlet,  act  ii.  sc.  i,  and  my  note  there.  S.  Walker 
proposed  to  substitute  '  thy '  for  '  the  ; '  but  *  the  note '  referred 
to  by  the  definite  article  is  probably  '  thou  art  a  traitor  and 
'  a  miscreant,'  words  spoken  but  four  lines  back. 


Boling.    If  guilty  dread  have  left    thee  so  much 
strength, 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn,  then  stoop  ; 
By  that,  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  else. 
Will  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm. 
What  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worse  devise. 

Such  is  the  reading  of  the  first  quarto  only.  The  second 
quarto  omits  '  worse  '  without  substituting  any  other  word. 
The  first  folio,  also  omitting  '  worse,'  gives  : — 

'  What  I  have  spoken,  or  thou  canst  devise.' 

Three  quartos  '  what  I  have  spoke  or  what  thou  canst  devise.' 
Hanmer  '  what  I  have  spoke  as  what  thou  hast  devised.'  All 
these  readings  tend  to  show  that  the  line  has  been  misunder- 
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stood  from  the  first ;  and  the  silence  of  subsequent  critics 
confirms  the  supposition  that  this  error  prevails  with  them 
also  to  the  last.  What  Bolingbroke  engages  to  make  good 
is  that  Mowbray  Ms  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant;'  the  manner 
of  doing  so  is  '  arm  to  arm  ; '  and  the  time  for  doing  so  is 
before  Mowbray  can  devise  worse  '  things  '  than  he  has  already 
devised  or  performed  :  '  or '  here  and  elsewhere,  as  I  shall  show 
hereafter,  in  act  ii.  sc.  2,    means  '  before.' 

It  confirms  this  interpretation  that  Bolingbroke  says 

'  That  all  the  treasons  for  these  eighteen  years, 

*  Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land, 

*  Fetch  from  false  Mowbray  their  first  head  and  spring.' 

That  '  devise,'  too,  is  a  word  specifically  appropriate  to  the 
planning  of  treasons  and  mischief  is  proved  by  a  passage  in 
Holinshed  :  *  About  the  same  time  certain  gray  friars  were 
*  apprehended  for  treason,  which  they  had  devised  to  bring  to 
'pass'  ('Chronicles,'  A.D.  1402).  'Device'  also  means  in 
Shakespeare  often  'plotting  falsely,'  so  in  Henry  VIII.  : 

'  O,  I  shall  perish 
'  Under  device  and  practice.' — Act  i.  sc.  i. 

Postscript,  1877. — The  second,  third,  and  fourth  folios,  I  learn  trom 
the  Cambridge  edition,  follow  the  first. 


Norf.   I'll  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree, 
Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial. 

*  Chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial '  here  means,  I  appre- 
hend, 'some  chivalrous  decision  given  through  a  knightly 
trial ; '  for  we  have  below  : 

'  Since  we  cannot  atone  you,  we  shall  see 
'  Justice  design  the  victor's  chivalry.' 

As  the  word  '  or '  must  introduce  an  alternative  form  of 
judicial  procedure,  possibly  we  should  read  the  whole  pas- 
sage : 
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I'll  answer  thee  in  any  fair  decree. 
Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial. 

'Any  fair  decree'  would  bear  the  meaning,  'any  judicial 
'  decision  and  judgment  which  is  fair.'  It  will  be  shewn  here- 
after as  probable  that  this  is  not  the  only  place  in  Shake- 
speare where  'degree'  has  been  substituted  erroneously  for 
'  decree.' 


BoliJig.   He  did  plot  the  Duke  of  Gloster's  death, 
Suesrest  his  soon  believing;  adversaries, 
And,  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
Sluic'd  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of  blood. 

See  note  (John,  act  iv.  sc.  2)  on  '  consequently '  as  indicat- 
ing succession  both  '  post '  and  '  propter.' 


Boling.    Shall   I   seem    crest-fallen  in    my  father's 
siorht  ? 
Or  with  pale  beggar-fear  impeach  my  height 
Before  this  out-dared  dastard  ? 

The  first  quarto  reads  *  beggar  fear  ; '  •  the  three  following 
give  *  begga  r  face '  or  '  begger  face  ; '  the  first  folio  revives 

*  beggar  fear  ; '  the  fourth  folio  modifies  this  to  '  beggared  fear.' 
There  is  no  glaring  impropriety  either  in  '  beggar  fear '  or 
'  beggar  face  ; '  but  neither  is  there  any  striking  or  specific 
propriety  in  either  of  them. 

Now  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  we  have  the  imprecation, 
'  May  a  bugbear  take  him  ! '  The  word  '  bugbear  '  has  no  ety- 
mological connection,  either  with  the  ofiensive  insect  described 
in  its  first  syllable,  or  the  formidable  animal  suggested  by 
its  last.  It  is  of  Cymro-Britannic — that  is,  Welsh — origin, 
and  I  incline  to  think  is  a  corruption  of  'bwbachwr' — pro- 
nounced 'boobakoor' — a  '  frightener.'  This,  by  metathesis 
common  to  the  adoption  of  foreign  words,  becomes  'booka- 

*  boor,'  and  by  further  corruption,  according  to  circumstances. 
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either  '  bugaboo '  or  '  bugbear.'  In  Shakespeare's  day  this 
class  of  terms  did  not  suggest  mean  or  ridiculous  images. 
He  uses  even  the  word  '  bug '  with  the  same  signification  in 
heroic  passages. 

'  My  height '  is  '  the  supreme  measure  of  my  good  quality.' 
So  in  Hamlet — 

*  And  indeed  it  takes 
'  From  our  achievements,  though  performed  at  the  height, 
*  The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attributes.' — Act  i.  sc.  4. 

We  might  read,  then,  not  unwarrantably — 

Shall  I  seem  crest-fallen  in  my  father's  sight  ? 
Or  with  pale  bugbear-face  impeach  my  height 
Before  this  out- dared  dastard  ? 

'  Bugbear-face '  suits  precisely  with  the  epithet  preceding 
it,  '  pale  ;  '  whereas  '  beggar  face  '  does  not.  A  *  pale  bugbear- 
'  face '  is  '  the  white  face  of  one  scared  by  a  hobgoblin,'  and 
'  pale  bugbear-face  before  this  dastard  '  exactly  corresponds 
with  '  crestfallen  in  my  father's  sight,'  as  an  additional  stroke 
vividly  representing  the  appearance  of  a  terror-stricken  man, 
and  aggravating  his  disgrace. 

Postscript,  1876. — This  word  occurred  to  me  before  I  was  aware  of 
Mr.  Becket's  conjecture  mentioned  in  the  Cambridge  Edition,  '  bugbear 
'  fear.'  Hanmer  reads  '  haggard '  for  '  beggar  '  or  '  beggared.'  I  prefer 
for  the  reason  given  '  bugbear  face.' 


Scene  2. 

Duchess  of  Gloste7\  O,  sit  my  husband's  wrongs  on 
Hereford's  spear, 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast ! 
Or,  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career. 
Be  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom. 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courser's  back. 

So  all  the  copies  ;  but  perhaps  the  third  line  is  wrong.     It 
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would  be  the  object  of  Hereford,  or  his  fortune,  to  hit,  and 
therefore  it  might  miss.  It  would  be  the  object  of  misfortune 
not  to  hit,  and  therefore  misfortune  could  not  miss  :  '  mis ' 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  '  miss '  which  follows. 
Perhaps  the  poet  wrote  : 

But  if  his  fortune  miss  the  first  career. 

Four  times  out  of  six  'fortune'  is  by  Shakespeare  coupled 
with  a  possessive  pronoun  or  case  ;  so  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  ii. 

'  And  in  the  fortune  of  my  lord  your  son, 
'Prince  Harr>'  slain  outright.' — Act  i.  sc.  i. 


Duch.  Yet  one  word  more  :  orrief  boundeth  where 
it  falls. 
Not  with  the  empty  hollowness,  but  weight. 

The  demonstrative  article  in  the  second  line  is  queer  ;  I 
suspect  that  the  true  verse  is  : 

Not  with  his  empty  hollowness,  but  weight. 

This  is  more  natural  :  '  his '  is  equivalent  in  Shakespeare  to 
*  its  ; '  and  '  his '  might  easily  be  changed  into  '  the  '  after 
the  final  '  th '  of  '  with,'  and  before  the  commencing  'e '  of 
'  empty.' 

Scene  3. 

K.  Rich.   Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in  arms, 
Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  cometh  hither 
Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war, 

Ritson  observes  upon  the  deficiency  of  a  foot  in  the  first 
line,  and  proposes  to  supply  it  by  reading  : 

'  Marshall,  go  ask  of  yonder  knight  in  arms.' 
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I  prefer  to  read  : 

Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  standing  in  arms. 

The  supposition  that  the  word  '  standing  '  really  formed  a 
part  of  this  line  is  countenanced  by  Bohngbroke's  answer : 

'  Harry  of  Herford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
'  Am  I ;  who  ready  here  do  stand  in  arms.' 

Now  this  answer  embodies  a  part  of  King  Richard's  descrip  - 
tion — that  is,  as  'in  arms.'  It  is  not  unhkely,  therefore,  that 
the  words  '  who  do  stand  '  are  tlie  other  part  of  the  same  de- 
scription ;  for  neither  '  in  arms '  nor  '  stand '  is  included  in 
the  herald's  question. 

Postscript,  1876.— Mr.  Keightley,  I  find,  proposes,  '  Lord  Marshall, 
*  ask  of,'  &c.,  but  he  has  before  been  and  will  hereafter  be  entitled  '  Mar- 
'  shal,'  not  '  Lord  Mai-shaL' 


GaiLnt.    God    in   thy  good    cause  make  thee  pro- 
sperous ! 
Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  execution  ; 
And  let  tliy  blows,  doubly  redoubled, 
Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casque 
Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemy  : 
Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and  live. 

'  Adverse  '  is  found  in  all  early  quartos,  but  is  supplanted  by 
'  amazed  '  in  the  folios.  '  Adverse  '  cannot  be  right ;  it  is  most 
weak  and  superfluous,  since  a  '  pernicious  enemy '  must  be 
'  adverse '  and  something  more  ;  and  nowhere  in  Shakespeare 
does  '  adverse'  bear  an  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  as  it  must 
do  here.  '  Amazed,'  again,  cannot  be  right,  for  it  is  an  idle 
repetition  of  the  same  idea  as  is  presented  in  the  line  next 
above,  '  amazing  thunder.'  The  right  word  is,  I  believe, 
'  advised,'  meaning  '  deliberate/  '  determined  ; '  so  in  King 
John  it  is  applied  to  'deliberate  and  resolved  malignity  in 
'  dangerous  majesty — 

'  When  perchance  it  frowns 
'  More  upon  humour  than  advised  respect.' 
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Both  '  adverse '  and  '  amazed  '  combine  letterings  which  would 
be  an  easy  corruption  of  '  advised.' 

The  last  line  again  is  overloaded  with  feet  and  otherwise 
awkward  as  a  verse.     We  might  read  '  prevail  and  '  for  '  be 

*  valiant  ;  *  for  '  be  vali '  is  nearly  the  same  in  lettering  with 
'  prevail,'  and  '  ant '  with  '  and,'  of  which  it  is  probably  a  mis- 
taken repetition.     *  Prevail,'  too,  is  used  in  a  sense  of  '  come 

*  off  conqueror '  in 

'  If  we  prevail  their  heads  shall  pay  for  it.' — Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

I  would  read  then  with  certainty  as  to  the  last  line  but  one, 
and  somewhat  more  diffidently  as  to  the  last : 

And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled, 

Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casque 

Of  thy  advised  pernicious  enemy  : 

Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood  \  prevail,  and  live  ! 

The  line  so  amended  is  pregnant  with  the  noble  suggestion, 

*  prevail  or  die.'  But  I  do  not  peremptorily  reject  my  first 
thought : 

Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood  ;  be  valiant ! — live  ! 

Postscript,  1876. — Pope,  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition,  sub- 
stituted arbitrarily  '  brave '  for  '  valiant.'  Capel  amended,  with  more 
spirit  than  delicacy  or  truth, '  the  valiant  live.'  S.  Walker  obtains  a  normal 
line  by  ejecting  '  adverse '  from  the  verse  above,  and  removing  '  rouse 
up '  into  it.  But,  besides  that  such  ejectment  is  too  summan,-,  the  last  line 
is  weakened,  and  '  rouse  up '  is  also  weakened,  by  this  change  of  position. 
I  prefer  my  own  proposal  to  any  of  these. 


Norf.   Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 
His  golden  uncontroll'd  enfranchisement. 
More  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 
This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary. 

'  This  feast  of  battle.']    '  War  is  death's  feast '  is  a  proverbial  saying 
(see  Ray's  '  Collection  ').— Steevexs. 
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Steevens  does  injustice  to  the  poet  and  to  Norfolk,  who 
both  here  describe  '  battle,'  not  as  '  death's  feast,'  but  as  the 
feast  of  the  combatant.  So  in  Henry  V.  one  of  the  quartos 
reads — 

'  And  he  that  hath  no  stomach  for  the  feast,' 

where  other  copies  give  '  for  the  fight.'  But  the  passage  has 
been  erroneously  punctuated  and  understood  in  another  point 
by  all  the  editors,  I  believe.  There  are  two  objects  of  com- 
parison with  the  one  celebration  of  this  feast  of  battle.  The 
first  is  the  captive  casting  off  his  chains  ;  the  second  is  his 
embracing  his  golden  enfranchisement  after  his  chains  have 
been  cast  off.  These  must  be  distinguished  and  kept  separate, 
otherwise  the  passage  is  ungrammatical ;  for  otherwise  it 
must  be  construed  with  '  more  '  following  '  freer.'  We  must 
punctuate  therefore  : 

Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 
His  golden  uncontroll'd  enfranchisement 
More,  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 
This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary. 

'  More '  refers  only  to  '  embrace.' 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Seymour 
omits  '  more,'  and  reads  as  one  verse,  '  Than  doth  my  dancing  soul  now 
'  celebrate.'  This  amendment  is  traceable  entirely  to  the  wrong  construc- 
tion put  by  Seymour,  in  company  with  all  preceding  editors,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  more.'  But,  as  I  have  interpreted  and  pointed  the  lines,  such 
an  alteration,  otherwise  remedial,  is  superfluous. 


Marsh.  Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder  down. 

This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  old  copies.  Pope,  to  give 
a  perfect  number  of  feet  to  the  line,  inserted  '  but '  before 
'  stay.'  S.  Walker  reads  '  Stay,  stay,'  '  But '  is  an  arbitrary 
addition,  and  somewhat  impairs  the  dramatic  character  of 
the  scene.  '  Stay,  stay  '  is  unauthorised,  too,  and  infuses  too 
much  of  hurry  and  trepidation.     There  are  more  than  twenty 
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passages  in  Shakespeare  where  '  stay  '  and  words  like  it,  com- 
posed of  a  vowel  and  the  semivowel  '  y,'  seem  to  have  been 
pronounced  as  two  syllables — 'sta-y,'  *  na-y,'  'sa-y.'  In  Ham- 
let (act  ii.  sc.  i)  we  find  in  all  the  quartos — 

'  Fayth,  as  you  may  season  it  in  the  charge.' 

It  seems,  too,  to  me  that,  as  the  word  '  stay '  would  be  very 
emphatically  delivered,  the  time  occupied  by  its  enunciation, 
and  the  pause  consequent  on  such  a  forcible  delivery  of  the 
word,  might  be  considerations  in  the  poet's  judgment  which 
further  contributed  to  form  a  second  syllable.  I  believe  the 
line  to  be  right  as  it  stands  in  the  old  copies. 

Postscript,    1876. — Keightly,  I  find   from  the  Cambridge  Edition, 
■eads  *  stay  them.' 


K.  Rich.  And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 
Of  civil  wounds  plou^h'd  up  with  neighbours'  swords  ; 
And  for  we  think  the  eagle-winged  pride 
3f  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts, 
iVith  rival-hating  envy,  set  you  on 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 
3raws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep ;] 
V  iVhich,  so  rous'd  up  with  boisterous  untun'd  drums, 
■  iVith  harsh-resounding  trumpets'  dreadful  bray, 
^  \nd  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms, 
Vlight  from  our  quiet  confines  fright  fair  peace, 
\nd  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood  ; — 
Therefore  we  banish  you  our  territories. 

*  Might  .  .  .  fright  fair  peace.']     Thus  the   sentence   stands   in   the 

^  :ommon  reading  absurdly  enough,  which  made  the  Oxford  editor,  instead 

-;  ii  fright  fair  peace,  read  be  affrighted,  as  if  these  latter  words  could  ever 

,.  Jossibly  have  been  blundered  into  the  former  by  transcribers.     But  his 

jusiness  is  to  alter  as  his  fancy  leads  him,  not  to  reform  errors  as  the  text 

md  rules  of  criticism  direct.     In  a  word,  then,  the  true  original  of  the 

jlunder  was  this  :  the  editors,  before  Mr.  Pope,  had  taken  their  editions 

!  "rom  the  folios,  in  which  the  text  stood  thus  : 


-I 
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'■  The  dire  aspect 
'  Of  civil  wounds  plough'd  up  with  neighbour  swords  ; 
'Which  so  rouz'd  up  .  .  . 

' .  .  .  fright  fair  peace.' 

This  is  sense.  But  Mr.  Pope,  who  carefully  examined  the  first  printed 
plays  in  quarto  (very  much  to  the  advantage  of  his  edition),  coming  to  this 
place,  found  five  lines  in  the  first  edition  of  this  play,  printed  in  1598, 
omitted  in  the  first  general  collection  of  the  poet's  works  and,  not  enough 
attending  to  their  agreement  with  the  common  text,  put  them  into  their 
place.  Whereas,  in  truth,  the  five  lines  were  omitted  by  Shakespeare 
himself,  as  not  agreeing  to  the  rest  of  the  context,  which,  on  revise,  he 
thought  fit  to  alter.  On  this  account,  I  have  put  them  into  hooks,  not  as 
spurious,  but  as  rejected  on  the  author's  revise.  And  indeed  with  great 
judgment,  while  their  retention  involves  an  absurdity. 

'  To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 
'  Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep,' 

as  pretty  as  it  is  in  the  image,  is  absurd  in  the  sense,  for  peace  awake  is 
still  peace,  as  well  as  when  asleep.  The  difference  is,  that  peace  asleep 
gives  one  the  notion  of  a  happy  people  sunk  in  sloth  and  luxury,  which  is 
not  the  idea  the  speaker  would  raise,  and  from  which  state  the  sooner  it 
was  awaked  the  better. — Warburton. 

I  think  it  possible  to  interpret  this  passage  so  as  to  make 
one  part  consistent  with  another,  despite  one  awkwardness 
which  cannot  be  removed.  According  to  the  notions  and 
principles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  several  great  powers  of  society, 
and  great  personages,  secular  and  spiritual,  had  the  right  of 
enforcing  a  state  of  peace,  under  certain  conditions  of  time 
and  place,  or  within  their  jurisdictions.  Chief,  but  not  exclu- 
sive, amongst  these  specific  kinds  of  peace,  were  the  '  peace  of 
'  God,*  and  the  '  King's  peace  ; '  a  cessation  from  arms,  that  is, 
due  to  the  requirements  and  commands  of  each  of  these 
powers.  Some  of  these  are  severally  alluded  to  by  Shake- 
speare ;  so  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  i.  : 

'  You,  Lord  Archbishop, 
'  Whose  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintained.' 

So  again  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  i.: 

'  You  have  taken  up 
'  The  subjects  of  God's  substitute,  my  father, 
'  And  both  against  the  peace  of  heaven  and  him 
'  Have  here  upswarmcd  them.' — Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
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Shakespeare  in  this  passage  is  distinguishing  one  of  these. 
He  speaks  of  the  '  King's  peace  '  as  a  personality  and  as 
distinct  from  '  peace  '  in  general — that  is,  from  the  condition 
of  a  country  in  perfect  quiet ;  and  accordingly  he  represents 
an  infraction  of  the  '  King's  peace  '  as  provoking  its  resort 
to  arms  for  its  own  vindication.  Thus  the  '  King's  peace '  is 
seen  in  two  conditions — one  in  which  it  sleeps  as  an  infant  in 
its  cradle,  which  is  the  King's  realm  ;  the  other,  in  which  it 
has  aroused  itself,  and  seizes  its  weapons  in  vindication  of  its 
invaded  rest.  But  this  appeal  to  arms  by  the  '  King's  peace,' 
as  an  impersonation  of  the  Royal  prerogative,  and  the  violent 
actions  which  ensue,  naturally  drive  '  peace,'  as  a  general 
condition  of  the  whole  nation,  out  of  the  confines.  If  thi? 
explanation  be  correct,  the  passage  may  stand  as  it  is  ;  and 
Hanmer's  sweeping  substitution  of  '  be  affrighted  '  for  '  fright 
'  fair  peace  '  is  shown  to  be  unnecessary-.  Warburton  advo- 
cates the  rejection  of  the  five  lines  found  only  in  the  quartos, 
on  the  ground,  as  we  have  seen,  that  their  omission  makes 
*  sense  ; '  while  their  retention  introduces  inconsistency  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  context,  and  the  absurdity  also' 
of  imager^'  in  itself  positively  inconsistent.  I  differ  with  him 
on  all  points.  It  seems  to  me,  that  while  both  the  bracketed 
five  lines  and  the  following  five  are  consistent  in  and  by  them- 
selves, the  last  are,  if  the  first  be  omitted,  as  the  folios  do 
actually  omit  them,  quite  incapable  of  harmonious  combination 
with  those  which  in  that  event  must  immediately  precede. 
'  Roused  up '  must  in  such  case  refer  to  either  '  wounds  '  or 
'swords,'  to  neither  of  which  such  words  are  applicable.  Fur- 
ther, the  first  five  lines,  containing  as  they  do  the  two  exquisite 
verses  commencing  *  which  in  our  country's  cradle,'  &c.,  it  would 
be  difficult  indeed  to  part  with.  That  they  are  Shakespeare's 
deliberate  work,  too,  despite  Warburton's  censure,  is  confirmed 
by  a  passage  where  the  same  image,  not  of  the  '  King's  peace ' 
on  earth,  but  of  '  God's  peace '  in  heaven,  is  less  elaborately 
presented,  in  Richard  III.  act  i.  sc.  3 — 

'  I'll  not  believe  but  they  ascend  the  sky, 
'And  there  awake  God's  gentle-sleeping  peace.' 
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Capell,  as  I  learn  from  Dyce,  with  better  judgment  proposed 
to  leave  out  die  five  succeeding  verses.  For  the  reasons, 
however,  given  above,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ten  may 
stand  together  as  the  quartos  placed  them,  although  in  a 
combination  slightly  awkward,  because  the  distinction  which 
I  have  drawn  between  the  'King's  peace'  and  peace  as  a 
general  state  of  society  is  not  obvious. 

All  the  texts  of  all  the  editions,  however,  are  beset,  I 
think,  with  two  blemishes.  First,  all  the  folios  and  quartos  in 
the  third  line  give  '  set  on  you,'  which  Pope  amended  easily 
rather  than  well  by  '  set  you  on.'  Many  editors  have  fol- 
lowed him.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  retain  'set  on  you,' 
which  is  very  unnatural.  Again,  all  the  texts  and  editions 
so  punctuate  the  line  '  which  so  roused  up  with  boisterous 
'untuned  drums'  as  to  mislead  the  reader  into  the  under- 
standing that  '  our  peace '  is  roused  up  by  boisterous 
drums  and  all  the  other  instruments  mentioned  in  the  two 
following  lines.  These,  however,  are  the  instruments  with 
which  the  'King's  peace'- — that  is,  'our  peace' — is  herself 
supposed  as  likely  to  frighten  '  fair  peace '  out  of  the  confines, 
having  been  first  '  so  roused  up  ' — that  is,  awakened  and 
provoked — by  Norfolk  and  Bolingbroke.  I  would  then  read 
and  punctuate  thus,  only  reminding  the  reader  that  two  per- 
sons are  addressed  : 

And  for  we  think,  the  eagle-winged  pride 

Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts. 

With  rival-hating  envy  set  on  both, 

To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 

Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep  ; 

Which  so  roused  up,  with  boisterous  untuned  drums, 

With  harsh-resounding  trumpets'  dreadful  bray, 

And  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms, 

Might  from  our  quiet  confines  drive  fair  peace, 

And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  country's  blood. 

Therefore  we  banish  you  our  territories. 
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K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier  doom, 
Which  I  with  some  unwillingness  pronounce  : 
The  fly-slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile  ; 
The  hopeless  word  of — never  to  return 
Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 

The  reading  for  which  the  second  folio  substituted  '  fly- 
'  slow  hours '  was  '  slye-slow  hours '  in  the  first  folio.  Now 
Shakespeare  has  the  expression  '  snail-slow  ' — '  snail-slow  in 
'  profit.'  The  snail,  indeed,  is  more  than  once  in  Shakespeare 
made  the  emblem  of  progression  in  its  lowest  degree  of  speed. 
But  he  associates  with  it  in  this  capacity  the  slug :  so  in  the 
Comedy  of  Errors  (act  ii.  sc.  2),  *  thou  slug,  thou  snail.'  And 
again  in  Richard  III., '  What  a  slug  is  Hastings  that  he  comes 
'  not.'  So,  too,  Holinshed  speaks  of  a  ship  as  being  '  a  slug.' 
If,  therefore,  Shakespeare  combines,  as  he  unquestionably  does, 
'  snail '  with  '  slow  '  to  make  the  epithet  '  snail-slow,'  and  uses 
'  slug '  interchangeably  with  '  snail '  as  the  emblem  of  tardiness, 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  may  also  have  used 
*  slug-slow '  as  the  epithet  descriptive  of  that  which  moves 
indeed,  but  at  the  lowest  rate  of  progression.  But  '  slug-slow ' 
is  a  word  eminently  prone  to  be  corrupted  into  '  slye-slow ' 
either  by  mere  accident  or  the  failure  of  the  mind  to  realise 
its  meaning.  For  some  time,  therefore,  I  thought  that  we 
ought  to  read  : 

The  shig-slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile  ; 

But  the  reading  of  the  four  quartos,  for  which  the  first  folio 
itself  substituted  '  The  slye-slow  hours,'  I  found  subsequently 
to  be  '  The  slie-slow  hours.'  Now  '  the  '  is  frequently  printed  in 
Shakespeare  where  '  thy '  should  have  been  printed,  and  such 
an  error  here  may  be  assumed  all  the  more  fairly  because  there 
are  three  '  thes,'  commencing  three  consecutive  lines,  of  which 
it  is  most  improbable  that  the  melodious  Shakespeare  should 
have  actually  written  all.  Of  these  three  'thes,'  too,  this  is 
the  only  one  easily  removable. 
VOL.  I.  I 
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Further,  the  letters  in  '  she  '  are  in  number  and  form  the 
same  or  almost  the  same  as  the  letters  in  '  life  ; '  for  all  the 
quartos  print  the  s  of  slie,  and  s  in  other  places  also,  as  an  f, 
with  the  cross  line  of  it  cut  off  on  one  side,  according  to  the 
practice  of  old  typography.  Therefore,  '  life  '  becomes  '  slie  ' 
by  the  mere  transposition  of  one  letter,  thus  naturally  mis- 
printed for  another.  I  would,  on  consideration  therefore  of  the 
history  of  the  reading  'The  slye-slow  hours,'  read  'Thy 
'  life's  slow  hours,'  the  final  s  of  life's  having  been  also  lost  in 
the  initial  s  of  slow.  Precisely  the  same  two  mistakes  occur  in 
the  same  four  quartos  below,  in  the  line — 

'  Esteem  as  foil  wherein  thou  art  to  set ; ' 

for  which  they  give  us,  '  Esteem  a  soil,'  thus  absorbing  one 
final  s  in  one  initial  s,  and  converting  an  f  into  another  s. 
The  life-long  hours  '  has  occurred  to  me. 

'  Thy  life's  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate  the  dateless 
'  limit  of  thy  exile '  will  mean,  '  No  number  of  hours  within  the 
'  limits  of  your  natural  life  shall  determine  the  limits  of  your 
'  banishment.' 

But  there  is  also  an  error,  I  believe,  in  the  second  line. 
To  '  pronounce  with  some  unwillingness  '  the  '  heavier  doom  ' 
and  '  hopeless  word  '  of  interminable  exile,  strikes  me  as  prosaic 
and  almost  inconsistent.  The  King  with  grave  reason  really 
felt,  not  '  some,'  but  great,  reluctance  to  punish  Norfolk. 

In  the  fourth  line,  again,  there  is,  I  strongly  believe,  an 
error.  '  Dear,'  although  importing  in  Shakespeare  sometimes 
a  high  degree  of  any  indicated  quality  or  relation,  for  good  or 
for  ill,  is  still  here  a  somewhat  singular  epithet.  I  would 
substitute  for  '  dear '  here  '  dread,'  of  which  it  is  a  most  pro- 
bable corruption  ;  for  in  this  very  play,  of  this  very  sentence 
of  exile  in  its  less  terrible  application,  it  is  thus  by  this  very 
speaker  said, 

'  Oh  God  !  oh  God  !  that  e'er  this  tongue  of  mine, 
That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  that  proud  man,  .should  take  it  off  again.' 

I  propose,  not  absolutely  confident  as  to  the  second  line — 
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Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier  doom, 
Which  I  with  sore  unwilHngness  pronounce. 
Thy  lifes  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dread  exile. 
The  hopeless  word  of  never  to  return 
Breathe  I  as^ainst  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 

This  is  a  terrible  sentence,  mitigated  so  far  as  possible  by  a 
sympathetic  utterance  of  it  in  a  most  kingly  strain. 

Postscript,  1876. —  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  the 
second  folio  reads  '  flye-slow '  in  a  few  copies  only  ;  that  Keightley  pro- 
poses '  slide-slow  ; '  and  that  their  correspondent  suggests  '  drear  exile.' 


Norf.  A  heavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereign  liege, 
And  all  unlook'd  for  from  your  highness'  mouth  : 
A  dearer  merit,  not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air, 
Have  I  deserved  at  your  highness'  hand. 

Johnson  was  dissatisfied  with  this  passage  because  he 
considered  the  phrase  to  '  deserve  a  merit '  soloecistic,  or  at 
least  unexampled.  He  accordingly  hankered  after  some 
copy  which  would  exhibit  '  a  dearer  meed  '  in  the  sense  of  '  a 
'  dearer  reward.'  Monk  Mason  satisfied  himself  of  the  g-enuine- 
ness  of  the  reading  as  it  stands  by  quotations  in  which  '  meed  ' 
appeared  to  him  to  have  been  used  for  '  merit,'  and  therefore 
to  have  authorised  the  interpretation  of  '  merit '  as  '  meed.' 
Dyce,  I  find,  adopts  this  interpretation,  and  in  his  glossary 
cites  a  quotation  by  Johnson  himself  from  Prior,  where  '  merit ' 
may  signify  '  somewhat  won  by  merit.'  This  meaning,  how- 
ever, is  not  necessarily  even  in  Prior  that  intended  by  its 
author.  I  share  Dr.  Johnson's  difficulty,  so  far  as  it  arises 
out  of  an  appreciation  of  language  in  general,  but  it  is  in- 
creased by  the  context  of  this  passage,  in  which  I  read,  as 
he  does  not,  the  expressions  of  one  who  throughout  deprecates 
excessive  severity  of  punishment,  but  does  not  lay  claim  to 
positive  reward.     If,  again, '  merit '  means  '  meed  '  or  *  reward,' 
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the  phrase  '  dearer  merit '  must  signify  a  '  dearer '  or  *  more  pre- 

*  cious  reward,'  and  would  imply  that  the  award  of  which  he  is 
complaining  is  a  reward  also,  but  not  high  or  precious  enough 
for  his  deservings.  Such  a  supposition,  however,  is  quite 
inadmissible.  Now  '  dear '  is,  as  I  have  said,  often  in  Shake- 
speare significant  of  a  high  degree  of  pain,  aversion,  and 
trouble.  In  Hamlet  occurs  the  expression,  '  dearest  foe.'  So 
in  King  John  we  have  '  my  dear  offense '  for  '  my  capital 
'offense,'  &c.     So  again  in  Richard  III.  act  iii.  sc.  4: 

'  How  canst  thou  urge  God's  dreadful  law  to  us, 
'  When  thou  hast  broke  it  in  such  dear  decree  .'' ' 

'  Merit '  also  in  Shakespeare  is  not  unfrequently  that  which 
•should  cam  punishment  or  hatred  as  well  as  that  which 
should  earn  reward  and  pleasure.  In  the  preceding  play  we 
have  the  expression  '  merit  hate.'  It  has  occurred  to  me, 
therefore,  that  we  might  perhaps  read  here — 

A  dearer  merit,  not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air, 
Ever  deserved  at  your  highness'  hands. 

But  as  I  believe  that  this  passage,  surely  corrupt,  may  owe 
its  corruption  not  only  to  a  mistake  of  the  eye,  but  also  and 
more  to  one  of  the  ear  and  the  apprehension,  I  have  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  supposition  that  the  words  '  a  dearer  merit '  re- 
sult from  the  misreading  and  mishearing  of  the  words  '  what- 
'  e'er  I  merit,'  which  it  closely  resembles  in  utterance,  and  to 
which  it  is  also  not  dissimilar  in  lettering  as  a  written  phrase. 
There  is  a  like  turn  of  thought  and  expression  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  '  whatsoever  I  have  merited  in  my  mind, 
'  or  in  my  means,  meed  as  yet  I  have  received  none'  (act  ii,  sc.  i). 
Again,  in  the  fourth  line  I  strongly  suspect  another  error. 
'  Common  air  '  means,  as  I  understand  it,  '  the  air  breathed 
'by  the  whole  English  community.'  As  the  'commonwealth' 
means  the  '  weal  of  the  kingdom,'  the  'common  executioner' 
the  '  state  executioner,' the  'common  tongue  '  the  'language 
'  of  the  nation,'  the  '  common  good  '  the  '  benefit  of  the  whole 

*  state,'  the  '  common  eye  '  the  '  sight  of  the  nation,'  so  does 
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the  •  common  air'  mean  the  *  air  of  the  kingdom.'  Banishment 
excluded  Norfolk  even  from  the  privilege  of  breathing  this 
air,  since  he  was  thereby  compelled  'to  sigh  his  English 
'  breath  in  foreign  clouds.'  Probabh',  therefore,  '  cast  forth  in 
'  the  common  air '  should  be  '  cast  forth  of  the  common  air.' 
The  mistake  involved  is  very  slight  in  itself;  but  it,  in  my 
opinion,  weakens  the  passage  ;  for  to  be  cast  out  of  the 
common  air  has  the  character  of  punishment  and  privation 
far  more  than  being  cast  into  it.  '  Forth  of,'  too,  is  a  phrase  of 
Shakespeare's,  not  so  '  forth  in.'  So  in  Richard  III.  we  have, 
'  Faith,  norie  but  Humfrey  hour,  that  asked  your  grace  to 
'  breakfast  once  forth  of  your  company.' — Act  iv.  sc.  4.  I 
would  then  read  the  whole  passage  thus  : 

A  heavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereign  liege. 
And  all  unlooked  for  at  your  highness'  mouth  ! 
Whateei'  I  merit,  not  so  deep  a  maim, 
As  to  be  cast  forth  oj  the  common  air, 
Have  I  deserved  at  your  highness'  hands. 

The  passage  thus  changed  imports  :  '  A  hea\y  sentence, 
'  my  most  sovereign  liege,  and  utterly  unlooked  for  from  your 
'  highness'  mouth.  WTiatever  may  be  my  positive  demerits,  I 
'  have,  at  least,  not  deser\-ed  of  your  highness  that  I  should 

*  be  cast  out  of  the  very  air  which  all  my  fellow-countr)-men 

*  breathe.'  This  was  fit  expostulation  by  a  favourite  subject 
to  a  king  who  had  commanded  him  to  commit  a  homicide, 
and  now  banished  him  for  one  of  its  consequences. 


Norf.  And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 
Than  an  unstringed  viol  or  a  harp ; 
Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cas'd  up, 
Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 

This  is  very  awkward,  but  may  be  construed  into  gram- 
matical form  thus :  '  Now  my  tongue,  either  is  no  more  to 
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'  me  than  an  unstringed  viol  or  harp,  or  is  hke  a  cunning  in- 
*  strument  either  cased  up,  or,  although  open,  put  into  his 
'  hands  who  knows  no  touch  which  can  tune  its  harmony.' 


Norf.   I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse, 
Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now  : 
What  is  thy  sentence  then  but  speechless  death, 
Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath  ? 

*  Breathing  native  breath '  means  '  speaking  its  native 
*  language,'  not  as  might  seem,  '  breathing  its  native  air.' 
Shakespeare  elsewhere  uses  '  to  breathe  '  for  '  to  articulate,' 
and  '  breath '  for  '  words.'  I  would  observe,  however,  that 
Shakespeare  never  makes  use  of  the  awkward  phrase  '  robbing ' 
a  person  '  from  '  anything.  Either  '  robs  '  or  *  from  '  must  be 
wrong.  But  the  expression  '  to  bar  a  person  from  '  anything 
is  correct,  and  has  been  employed  by  Shakespeare  in  Winter's 
Tale: 

'  We'll  bar  thee  from  succession.' — Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

and  again  in  Richard  III.  : 

'  I  am  their  mother,  who  shall  bar  me  from  them  .'* ' 

Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

As  '  robs,'  therefore,  is  a  more  natural  misprint  of  '  bars ' 
— having  the  same  number  of  letters,  all  the  same  but  one — 
than  '  from  '  is  of  '  of,'  I  would  certainly  read  the  last  line  thus  : 

Which  bars  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath  ? 


K.  Rich.   Nor  never  by  advised  purpose  meet  ? 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill 
'Gainst  us,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  our  lands. 

'  Plot '  and  '  complot '  are  not  distinguishable  in  significa- 
tion here,  where  more  than  one  must  plot ;  therefore  wc 
might  read — 

To  plot,  contrive,  or  complete  any  ill. 
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The  line  thus  amended  carries  us  through  the  three  stages  of 
action.  '  Complete  '  in  the  quartos  is  printed  *  complet '  or 
'  compleat,'  and  therefore  easily  passes  into  '  complot.'  It  has 
often  its  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  as  at  the  close  of  the  line 
in  Hamlet,  '  clad  in  complete  steel ; '  and  in  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,  '  know  thou  complete  man,'  both  at  the  end  of  a  verse. 
In  Henry  VHI.  again  we  have  : 

'  Than  ever  they  were  fair  ;  this  man  so  complete.' 

And  in  Richard  HI. : 

'  Than  all  the  complete  armour  that  thou  wearst.' 

But  the  line  has  the  ring  of  a  legal  form,  and  the  verbiage  of 
law  does  not  exclude  pleonasm,  such  as  '  complot'  produces. 

'  Complotted  and  contrived,'  too,  is  a  combination  of 
words  recently  used  by  our  author.  The  propriety  of  any 
change  therefore  is  questionable. 

Postscript,  1876. — The  Cambridge  Edition  gives  Mr.  Keightley's 
reading ;  that  is,  either  to  substitute  '  plan  '  for  '  plot,'  or  '  compass  '  for 
'  complot.' 


Baling.   Norfolk,  so  far  as  to  mine  enemy  ; — 
By  this  time,  had  the  king  permitted  us. 
One  of  our  souls  had  wandered  in  the  air, 
Banished  the  frail  sepulcher  of  our  flesh, 
As  now  our  flesh  is  banished  from  this  land  : 
Confess  thy  treasons,  ere  thou  fly  the  realm ; 
Since  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burden  of  a  guilty  soul. 

The  four  first  quartos  read  '  so  fare '  for  the  '  so  far '  of 
modern  texts.  The  first  folio  reads  '  fare,'  two  others  '  farre,' 
the  fourth  '  far.'  Tollit  thought  '  fare  '  right,  and  '  so  fare,'  &c. 
to  be  an  enemy's  substitution  for  '  farewell ' — Johnson  thought 
'far'  right,  and  ascribed  to  '  so  far,'  &c.  two  different  meanings 
— the  first,  '  To  such  a  degree  as  I  may  speak  to  an  enemy; ' 
secondly,  '  So  far  I  have  spoken  to  you  as  to  an  enemy,  now 
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'  I  speak  in  kindness.'  Malone  understands  the  same  words 
to  mean,  '  So  far  civilly  as  an  enemy  has  a  right  to  expect  I 
'  am  willing  to  speak  to  you.'  Ritson,  '  So  far  as  a  man  may 
'  speak  to  his  enemy  do  I  speak  to  you.'  I  think  Johnson's 
second  interpretation  decidedly  the  right  one  if  the  text  be 
genuine.  But  the  expression  itself  is  awkward,  the  break 
after  '  enemy  '  is  unnatural,  and  the  line  following  it  is  badly 
introduced.  I  think  that  we  should  read,  by  supposition  of 
a  most  slight  and  likely  misprint  : 

Norfolk,  so  far  as  so,  mine  enemy, 
By  this  time,  &c. 

That  is,  '  Norfolk,  mine  enemy,  so  far  as  in  all  which  has  just 
*  passed  we  have  been  enemies.'  This  use  of  '  so '  is  not  very 
rare  in  Shakespeare  ;  for  instance,  when  Laertes  has  pointed 
out  to  Ophelia  the  nature  and  limits  of  Hamlet's  love  to  her, 
she  replies,  '  No  more  but  so  } '  which  is  perfectly  analogous 
to  *  so  far  as  so  '  here  ;  I  am  under  a  strong  impression,  too, 
of  having  observed  one  other  passage,  at  least,  containing  a 
similar  phrase.  It  seems  essential  to  the  coherence  of  the 
passage,  that  the  first  line  should  contain  only  a  vocative 
address,  by  which  the  subsequent  lines  are  introduced,  as 
such  an  amendment  makes  it  to  do,  and  not  both  a  vocative 
address  and  a  sentence,  as  the  present  reading  does.  All 
forced  interpretation  would  also  be  dispensed  with  by  sup- 
posing a  corruption  of  '  to  '  for  '  now :  '  '  w '  and  '  m  '  so  nearly 
resembling  each  other  that  the  first  might  easily  be  lost  here, 
in  the  second ;  and  '  now  mine '  thus  become  '  to  mine.' 
But  I  distinctly  prefer  '  so.' 

All  editors  and  critics  have  understood,  it  seems,  '  as  now 
'  our  flesh  is  banished  from  this  land  '  to  mean,  '  in  the  same 
'  way  in  which  our  flesh  is  banished,'  and  accordingly  a 
comma  has  always  follovv^ed  the  preceding  line,  while  a  colon 
or  full  stop  has  followed  this  line.  But  I  interpret  it,  '  Inas- 
'  much  as  our  flesh  is  banished  from  this  land.'  The  word  'as* 
signifies  'since,'  not  'in  like  manner  as.'  It  connects  the  fact 
of  banishment  with  the  necessity  of  confession,  and  does  not 
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compare  the  fact  of  the  body's  banishment  from  the  land  with 
the  soul's  banishment  from  the  body,  however  it  may  seem  at 
first  sight  to  do  so.  The  logical  coherence  of  the  passage 
disfavours  such  a  construction,  and  favours  that  which  I  put 
upon  it.  Of  course  the  parallelism  of  the  two  banishments 
is  intended,  but  this  is  accessory  and  a  part  of  the  expression, 
but  not  of  the  reasoning. 

'  Sepulchre '  or  *  sepulcher,'  in  the  fourth  line,  is  accented 
as  it  is  nowhere  else  accented  in  Shakespeare.  Further, 
'  banished  from  a  sepulchre  '  describes  a  strange  banishment  ; 
as  a  '  frail  sepulchre  '  is  a  novel  and  odd  frailty.  Such  imagery 
appears  to  me  as  unnatural  as  such  pronunciation  is  abnormal. 
Steevens  indeed  quotes  as  a  parallel  passage  to  this  idea — 

'  Thou  King  Richard's  tomb, 
'  And  not  King  Richard.' 

He  might  have  added  to  this  from  King  John — 

'  But  who  comes  here  ?  a  grave  unto  a  soul.' 

So  Milton  (quoted  by  Henley),  in  imitation  of  Shakespeare — 

'  Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave  ' — 

speaking  of  Samson  Agonistes.  These  images  of  'tomb,' 
'sepulchre,'  and  'grave,'  however,  are  never  introduced  by  the 
poet  except  to  represent  the  tenement  of  a  soul  existing  in  the 
depths  of  miser}'  and  despair.  But  Bolingbroke  does  not  mean 
to  describe  either  himself  or  Norfolk  as  men  who  have  suffered 
deeply,  or  are  living  miserable  lives  ;  and  such  a  figure  is  as 
much  out  of  place  here  as  it  is  graphic  and  appropriate  in  the 
quoted  passages.  I  believe  that  Shakespeare  wrote  not  '  this 
'frail  sepulcher,'  but  'this  fragile  shelter,'  or  this  '  fraile  shel- 
*ter,'  with  fraile  as  a  disyllabic  word.  Both  phrases  consist 
of  the  same  number  of  letters,  and  of  almost  the  same  letters. 
'Frail'  is  variously  spelt  in  the  old  copies  here  'frayle'  and 
'fraile.'  The  same  epithet,  too,  in  another  form  of  writing, 
'fragile,'  has  been  elsewhere  employed  by  Shakespeare  as 
descriptive  of  that  which  in  this  world  contains  the  soul. 
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As  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

'  The  throes 
'  That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
'  In  life's  uncertain  voyage.' — Act  v.  sc.  2. 

And  similarly  in  King  John  : 

*  Which  some  have  thought  the  soul's  frail  dwelling-house.' — 

Act  V.  sc.  7. 

The  word  '  shelter '  is  perfectly  fit  to  sustain  agreeably  and 
well  the  metaphor  under  all  its  aspects.  It  is  aptly  contra- 
distinguished from  '  air,'  which  is  the  main  condition  of  all 
exposure.  '  Frailty,'  too,  is  a  natural  attribute  of  it  as  existing 
amidst  and  against  the  storms  of  the  open  air.  Shelter  is  a 
noun  substantive  frequently  used  by  Shakespeare.  '  Along ' 
means  '  in  company,'  as  elsewhere  in  our  author.  I  would 
read  therefore,  with  the  change  in  punctuation,  which  I  have 
mentioned  : 

Baling.   Norfolk,  so  far  as  so  mine  enemy, 
By  this  time,  had  the  king  permitted  us, 
One  of  our  souls  had  wandered  in  the  air, 
Banish'd  the  fragile  shelter  of  our  flesh. 
As  now  our  flesh  is  banished  from  this  land, 
Confess  thy  treasons,  ere  thou  fly  the  realm  : 
Since  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burthen  of  a  guilty  soul. 

The  purport  of  the  passage  is :  '  Norfolk,  my  enemy,  so 
'  far  as  in  all  which  has  now  occurred  we  have  been  enemies, 
'  by  this  time,  but  for  the  king's  interference,  one  of  our  souls 
'  would  have  been  banished  from  the  shelter  of  its  body  into 
'  the  open  air.  But  as  under  present  circumstances  it  is  our 
'  bodies  which  are  banished  from  this  land,  confess  your 
'  treasons  before  you  take  your  departure  :  inasmuch  as  your 
'journey  is  a  long  one,  burthen  not  that  journey  with  the 
'  weight  of  a  guilty  conscience.' 
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Nor/.    Farewell,  my  liege.      Now  no  way  can    I 
stray ; 
Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world's  my  way. 

Why  should  Shakespeare  write  '  way ' — '  stray,'  '  way  ' — 
so  as  to  spoil  his  rhyme  by  anticipating  it,  and  so  as  to  limit 
the  ideas,  and  weary  the  ears,  of  his  reader  by  repetition .' 
Besides,  people  do  not  so  often  stray  upon  or  in  a  *  way '  as 
from  and  out  of  it.  It  is  also  admitted  that  in  transcribing 
or  printing  oiir  author  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  convert 
one  word  similar  to  another  which  is  near  it  (but  more 
legible,  probably)  into  that  other  word  ;  *  way,'  then,  in  the  first 
line  may  well  have  been  suggested  by  '  way '  in  the  second, 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  poet  must  have  written — 

Farewell,  my  liege.     Now,  no  wJiere  can  I  stray ; 
Save  back  to  England  all  the  world's  my  way. 

'  Nowhere,'  too,  is  the  fit  counterpart  to  '  all  the  world  ; '  '  no 
'  way '  is  not  so. 

Gaunt.  But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby, 
For  ere  the  six  years  that  he  hath  to  spend 
Can  change  their  moons  and  bring  their  times  about, 
My  oil-dried  lamp  and  time-bewasted  light 
Shall  be  extinct  with  a^e  and  endless  nieht. 

'  Endless  night '  is  the  efi*ect ;  '  age  '  is  the  cause  ;  and  the 
same  preposition  does  not  suit  both.  Similarly  '  and  '  has  been 
substituted  erroneously  for  '  in  '  (King  John,  act  iii.  sc.  i),  '  And 
'  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls '  (see  my  note  there).  I 
would  read  certainly : 

My  oil- dried  lamp  and  time-bewasted  light 
Shall  be  extinct  with  ao-e  in  endless  night. 

As  '  time,'  too,  occurs  twice  in  two  consecutive  lines  unplea- 
santly, I  am  only  prevented  from  suggesting  '  bring  their 
terms  about,'  instead  of  '  bring  their  times  about,'  by  the  recol- 
lection of  similar  expressions  to  that  of  *  bring  times  about ' 
applied  in  describing  the  conclusion  of  periods  in  our  author. 
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Bo  ling.  Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood 
To  foreign  passages  ? 

Foreign  passages  are  journeys  in  foreign  parts.     So, 
*  The  sullen  passage  of  my  weary  steps.' 


Gaunt.    Shorten  my  days   thou  canst  with  sullen 
sorrow, 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow ; 
Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age, 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage. 

'  Stop  no  wrinkle  '  is  intelligible,  although  not  felicitous.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  as   '  stop '  in  the  quartos  is  spelt 

*  stoppe,'  perhaps  Shakespeare  wrote  : 

But  smooth  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage — 
For  we  have  in  Richard  III. — 

'Smoothed  his  wrinkled  front.' — Act  i.  sc.  i. 
But  '  to  stop  '  is  to  prevent.     So  in  Othello  : 

*  I  have  made  my  way 
*  Through  twenty  times  your  stop.' 

And  again  in  Richard  III.  : 

'To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds.' — Act  i.  sc.  i. 

emendation,  therefore,  is  not  warranted. 

But  the  last  line  discloses  two  real  blemishes.  It  is  very 
awkward  in  structure,  and  in  effect  inappropriate  or  unintelli- 
gible. That  the  reader  should  mentally  repeat  '  thou  canst ' 
between  '  but '  and  '  stop  '  would  be  a  licentious  requirement 
by  the  poet.  As  the  word  '  not,'  then,  is  constantly  ex- 
changed for  '  but '  by  mistake  in  printing  or  transcribing,  and 
since  '  one '  is   no   less   easily  susceptible  of  corruption   into 

*  no,'  the  poet  may  have  written  the  first  four  words  of  the 
line  thus,  '  Not  stop  one  wrinkle.' 

Again,  whose  is  '  his  pilgrimage  .'' '  Time's  necessarily. 
Yet  the  idea  of  the  kincf  hindcrinfr  or  not  hindcrincf  a  wrinkle 
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in  the  pilgrimage  of  Time  is  out  of  place,  and  is  not  Shake- 
speare's. It  is  '  we,'  according  to  all  Shakespeare's  associations, 
who  '  are  strangers  and  pilgrims,'  and  not  Time.  Certainly  he 
wrote  the  last  four  words  of  the  last  two  lines  thus  : 

Thou  canst  help  Time  to  furrow  me  with  age. 
Not  stop  one  wrinkle  in  this  pilgrimage. 

As  Time  furrows  the  pilgrim,  not  himself;  and  as  the  pilgrim 
here  spoken  of  is  Gaunt ;  so  is  the  king  reminded  here  that  he 
cannot  prevent  one  wrinkle  which  is  incidental  to  Gaunt's 
pilgrimage.  And  Gaunt's  pilgrimage,  when  Gaunt  speaks,  is 
'  this  pilgrimage.'  In  a  similar  spirit  King  Richard  says 
hereafter,  on  learning  Gaunt's  death  : 

'  His  time  is  spent,  our  pilgrimage  must  be.' 


Gaufit.  Think  not  the  king  did  banish  thee  ; 
But  thou  the  king. 

'  Did  banish  thee.']     Read— 

'  Therefore,  think  not  the  king  did  banish  thee.' — RiTSON. 

Capell  with  the  same  purpose  printed — - 

'  Think  not  the  king  did  banish  thee,  my  son.' 

Dyce  would  prefer,  '  Think  not,  my  son,'  &c.  The  verse  was 
written  probably — 

Think  not  it  was  the  king,  did  banish  thee, 
But  thou,  the  king. 

The  omission  of  the  relative  is  common,  as  below : 
'  In  war  was  never  lion,  raged  more  fierce.' 

This  emendation  has  the  advantage  of  giving  to  'did  banish' 
a  correct  grammatical  concord  with  both  subjects,  which 
otherwise,  since  '  thou '  requires  '  didst,'  is  lacking,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  completes  a  line  metrically  defective. 

Postscript,  1876. — I  find  from  the  Cambridge  hst  of  readings  that 
Keightley  proposes '  wherefore  think  not.'  Seymour, '  Thou  must  not  think.' 
I  prefer  Ritson's  suggestion  to  both  these,  and  mine  to  Ritson's. 
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Baling.  By  thinking  on  fantastick  summer's  heat  ? 

'  Fantastick  summer '  is  '  imaginary  summer.'  So,  '  My 
'  murder  is  fantastical'  (Macbeth) ;  '  I  am  a  murderer  only  in 
'  imaeination.' 


Baling.   O  no  !  the  apprehension  of  the  good, 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse  : 
Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 


1 


The  consistency  of  these  lines  is  perhaps  sustained  best 

by  separating   them    into   two   distinct   arguments,  each   of 

which  refers  to  a  separate  ground  of  consolation  offered  by   | 

John   of  Gaunt.     The   two   first  meet  the   suggestion   that 

imagination  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  will  produce  pleasure  or 

pain.      The   second   couplet    answers  the   proposition,  that 

defiance  and  contempt  diminish  the  biting  power  of  sorrow,    j 

*  By  contrast,  imagined  pleasure,'  says  he,  *  makes  actual  pain 

'  worse ;  and  the  restrained  bite  of  sorrow,  being  strong  enough 

'to  irritate  but  not  sharp  enough  to  lance  the  sore  of  an 

'  inflicted  misfortune  on  which  it  strikes,  makes  the  sore  more 

'  venomous.'       The   first   folio,    in    alteration   of  the   quarto 

readings,  gives  : 

'  Ever  rankle  more 

'  Then  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore.' 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  readings  that  all  the 
folios  agree  with  the  first.     This  variation  does  not  afifect  the  argument. 


Baling.   Then  England's  ground,  farewell ;    sweet 
soil,  adieu. 
My  mother,  and  my  nurse,  that  bears  me  yet ! 
Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can, 
Tho'  banish'd,  yet  a  true-born  Englishman. 

It  is  indeed    a   truism,   somewhat    idly  introduced,  that 
England's  ground  bears  him  yet.     That  is   not  a  matter  of 
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which  he  can  boast ;  and  the  matter  of  which  he  seems  to 
boast  in  the  succeeding  two  lines  is  ungrammatically  presented. 
I  incline  to  read  : 

Then  England's  ground,  farewell ;  sw^eet  soil,  adieu  ; 
My  mother  and  my  nurse  ! — that  cheers  me  yet ; 
Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can, 
Tho'  banished,  yet  a  true-born  Englishman. 

That  is,  '  In  the  fact  that  England's  soil  is  my  mother 
'  and  my  nurse  I  have  one  source  of  cheer  and  satisfaction 

*  still ;  and  wherever  I  wander,  being  a  true-bom  Englishman, 
'  although  a  banished  m,an,  I  can  boast  of  it.'  Since  so 
writing,  I  find  my  suggestion  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
Malone's  copy  of  the  first  quarto  edition  of  this  play  in  act  i. 
sc.  I  gave  '  cheer,'  where  all  subsequent  editions  read  '  hear.' 
The  Cambridge  edition  also  quotes  '  cheere '  as  the  reading 
of  the  same  quarto  at  that  place.  This  is  an  exchange  all  but 
absolutely  identical  with  that,  which  my  suggestion  supposes 
to  have  occurred  in  this  passage.  I  find  also  *  cheere  '  spelt 
'cheare'  in  three  quartos  of  Richard  III.,  act  i.  sc.  3,  and  in 
the  five  first  quartos  of  the  same  play  at  act  ii.  sc.  2,  a  style 
of  orthography  which  favours  the  change  of  '  cheare '   into 

*  beare.'  The  quartos  read  '  that '  before  '  bears  me  yet.'  This 
in  the  first  folio  was  supplanted  by  'which;'  wrongly  if  the 
reading  which  I  suggest  be  the  right  one,  but  not  unnaturally 
so  long  as  the  old  reading  prevails. 

Scene  4. 

K.  Rich.  We  did  observe  ;  cousin  Aumerle, 
How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his  way  ? 
As  the  first  line  must  have  lost  a  foot,  I  would  read — 
We  did  observe  him  too.     Cousin  Aumerle. 

This  would  precisely  suit  and  justify  the  declaration   made 

below  by  the  king — 

'  Ourself  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 
'  Observed  his  courtship  to  the  common  peopie.' 
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For,  as  these  three  favourite  ministers  are  now  present,  the 
words  *  observe  him  too,'  with  which  the  scene  commences, 
will  imply  that  some  remark  had  been  made  immediately 
before,  showing  that  someone  else  had  observed  also. 

Postscript,  1876. — Pope  amended  the  line  by  reading  'We  did 
*  observe  indeed  ; '  Keightley  supplies  '  it'  after  '  observe  ;'  and  Seymour 
'  it  well.' 


K.  Rich.  And  say,  what  store  of  parting  tears  were 

shed  ? 
Atim.   Faith,  none  by  me  :   except  the  north-east 
wind, 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  faces, 
Awak'd  the  sleeping  rheum ;  and  so  by  chance 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 

'  None  by  me.'  The  four  first  quartos  and  first  folio  give 
*  none  for  me,'  the  subsequent  copies  '  none  by  me.'  But  if  any  | 
change  had  been  necessary,  which  is  open  to  grave  doubt,  it 
would,  I  think,  have  been  to  '  none  fi^oin  me.'  '  For  me '  is  a 
very  natural  corruption  of  '  from  me,'  only  wanting  one  letter  of 
it,  but  not  of  '  by  me.'  So  in  Richard  III.,  where  the  first 
and  second  quartos  exhibit  the  line — 

'  And  more  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  from  heaven.' 

The  better  line  is — 

'  And  more  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  for  heaven.' 

Act  ii.  sc.  I.         i 

'  From  me '  here  is  sufficiently  grammatical,  although  not 
quite  so  natural  as  '  by  me.' 

Postscript,  1876. — The  fifth  quarto,  I  find  from  the  Cambridge  list 
of  various  readings,  and  three  folios  give  '  by  me.'  All  the  folios,  too, 
I  learn,  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quartos  give  '  awake  the  sleepy 
'  rheum.'  The  two  words  seem  to  bear  one  meaning  sometimes  in  our 
author,  for  we  have  in  Richard  III.  : 

'  Whilst  in  the  mildness  of  your  sleepy  thoughts, 
'  Which  here  we  waken.' 

Where  '  sleepy  '  has  apparently  the  signification  '  sleeping.' 
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K.  Rich.   He  is  our  cousin,  cousin  ;  but  'tis  doubt, 
When  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banishment, 
Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends. 
Ourself  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 
Observed  his  courtship  to  the  common  people  : — 
How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts, 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy  ; 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves  ; 
Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles. 
And  patient  under  bearing  of  his  fortune. 
As  'twere,  to  banish  their  affects  with  him. 
Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster  wench, 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid — God  speed  him  well, 
And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee. 
With  '  thanks,  my  countrymen,  my  loving  friends  ; ' 
As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his. 
And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 

The  four  first  quartos  read  '  he  is  our  cousins  cousin  ; '  the 
fifth  quarto  and  four  folios  read,  'he  is  our  cousin,  cousin.' 
The  first  is,  I  believe,  in  substance  the  correct  reading,  as  it 
best  discloses  the  existence  of  numerous  royal  friends,  about 
whose  feelings  to  him  Bolingbroke  manifested  indifference. 
Pope  unwarrantably  reads,  '  he  is  our  cousin,  kinsman.'  All 
other  modem  editions  which  I  have  seen  give  with  the  four 
folios  '  he  is  our  cousin,  cousin  ; '  but  I  would  follow  the 
quartos,  and  propose  to  read — 

He  is  our  cousins  cousin,  yet  'tis  doubt,  &c. 

The  first  '  cousins' '  is  a  plural  genitive,  just  as  '  our  subjects' ' 
in  the  last  line  is  a  plural  genitive ;  and  as  the  plural  genitive 
it  shows  itself  in  Richard  III. — 

'  You  envy  my  advancement  and  my  friends'.' 

Act  i.  sc.  3. 

*  Cousins  '  corresponds  with  '  his  friends'  in  the  third  line. 

The  third  line  is  weak  and  ambiguous.  Does  it  express 
VOL.  L  K 
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Richard's  doubt  of  Bolingbroke's  coming  back  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  six  years'  banishment  ?  or  of  his  own  permission 
to  him  to  come  when  the  time  arrives  ?  or  of  his  seeing  his 
friends  when  he  shall  come  ?  or  of  his  coming  in  order  to 
see  his  friends  ?     Probably  Shakespeare  wrote — 

Whether  our  kinsman  care  to  see  his  friends. 

Richard  says  in  effect,  'He  is  cousin  to  myself  and  everyone 
'  whom  I  am  cousin  to ;  but,  to  judge  from  the  demeanour 
'  observed  by  myself  and  everyone,  he  has  not  a  care  to  see 
'  any  one  of  us  his  numerous  relatives  whenever  he  comes 
'  back.  He  shows  himself  now  devoted  to  the  lower  orders  ;  \ 
'he  cultivates  their  affections  only,  and  thinks  of  my  kingdom 
'  as  if  it  were  his  in  reversion.'  This  is  all  clearly  a  picture  of 
his  state  of  mind  now  in  regard  to  his  return  when  the  time  | 
shall  arrive  for  return.  This  use  of  '  care '  with  an  infinitive 
mood  is  Shakespeare  all  over,  and  precisely  expresses  a  con- 
dition of  feeling  discernible  in  the  symptoms  which  Shake- 
speare proceeds  to  describe.  The  mistake  of  '  come '  for 
'  care  '  is  easy  and  natural.  The  difference  between  '  come  ' 
and  '  care  '  is,  in  outward  appearance,  hardly  perceptible. 

'  In  hope  '  is  contrasted  tacitly  with  '  in  possession  ;  '  next ' 
is  '  nearest ; '  '  next  degree  in  hope  '  is  the  '  first  king  in  the 
'  line  of  king's  to  look  forward  to.' 


K.  Rich.  Where  lies  he  ? 

Bushy.  At  Ely  house. 

Perhaps  this  defective  line  should  be — 

K.  Rich.  Where  licth  he  ? 

Bicsh.  he  lies  at  Ely  house. 

The  final  '  h '  of  lieth  '  would  be  very  liable  to  confusion  with 
the  initial  '  h '  of  '  he,'  and  thus  to  become  '  lies  ; '  and  '  he 
'  lies,'  being  so  like  a  mere  repetition  of  '  lies  he,'  might  not 
unnaturally  be  neglected,  and  a  defective  verse  be  so  produced. 
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ACT    II. 

Scene  i. 

Gaimt.    He,    that    no   more   must  say,   is   listen'd 
more 
Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to  glose  ; 
More  are  men's  ends  mark'd  than  their  lives  before  : 
The  setting  sun,  and  musick  at  the  close, 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets  is  sweetest  last. 
Writ  in  remembrance,  more  than  things  long  past. 

I  apprehend  that  these  lines  are  erroneously  arranged,  and 
that  they  should  run  thus  : 

He,  that  no  more  must  say,  is  listened  more 

Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to  glose 

More  are  men's  ends  marked  than  their  lives  before, 

Writ  in  reynembrafice  more,  than  thi7igs  lo7ig past. 

The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  tJie  close, 

As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last. 

'  Is  sweetest '  may  be  governed  by  the  composite  subject 
'setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close,'  although  a  singular  verb, 
in  accordance  with  Shakespeare's  wont.  'As,'  in  the  last 
line,  is  equivalent  to  '  like  unto.'  The  words  '  writ  in  remem- 
*  brance '  are  applicable  to  '  men's  ends  which  are  marked  ; ' 
and  '  things  long  past '  correspond  with  '  their  lives  before.' 
But  neither  have  any  close  connection  with  the  *  last  taste  of 
'sweets  being  sweetest  last.' 

Postscript,  1876. — I  find  from  the  Cambridge  list  of  readings  that 
Pope  omitted  all  these  verses  and  the  two  which  foUow  them  ;  partly 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  incoherence  which  I  have  tried  to  remedy  by 
rearrangement 


Gaunt.  Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would 
not  hear, 

K  2 
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My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 

York.     No ;    it    is    stopp'd   with    other   flattering 
sounds, 
As,  praises  of  his  state  :  then,  there  are  found 
Lascivious  metres,  to  whose  venom  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen  : 
Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy, 
Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  after,  in  base  imitation. 
Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity 
(So  it  be  new,  there's  no  respect  how  vile), 
That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  his  ears  ? 
Then  all  too  late  comes  counsel  to  be  heard, 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wits  regard. 

'  Then  there  are  found  lascivious  metres  '  is  very  inappo- 
site. First,  it  is  prosaic ;  and  secondly,  as  the  list  of  objects, 
which  are  engrossing  Richard's  attention  is  proceeded  with, 
such  an  expression  would  have  been  made  use  of  unseasonably 
to  introduce  the  second  of  so  many  ;  thirdly,  the  phrase,  too, 
'  then  there  are  found '  is  a  very  feeble  and  inadequate 
announcement  of  their  relation  to  Richard.  The  first  quarto 
gives  the  line  thus,  *  as  praises  of  whose  taste  the  wise  are 
'  found  ; '  the  second  quarto  thus, '  as  praises  of  whose  state  the 
'  wise  are  found.'  Afterwards  (in  the  two  next  quartos,  and  the 
folio  of  1623)  the  line  became  what  it  is  in  the  text.  To  this 
Dyce  gives  in  his  adhesion.  Collier's  *  Corrector '  proposes, 
'  as  praises  of  whose  taste  the  wise  are  fond  ;'  and  Mr.  Let- 
som,  '  as  praises  of  whose  taste  the  unwise  are  fond.'  Now 
the  word  '  taste '  in  Shakespeare  often  means  that  which 
proves  the  quality  of  anything.  So  in  King  Lear  (act  ii.  sc.  2), 
'he  wrote  this  but  as  an  essay  and  taste  of  my  virtue.'  Again, 
in  Hamlet,  '  Give  us  a  taste  of  your  quality  ; '  that  is,  'give  us 
'something  which  will  prove  your  quality.'  So  'to  find' 
means  '  to  discover  the  quality  of,'  as  '  and  you  have  found 
'  me  '  signifies  '  and  you  have  ascertained  my  disposition,'  in 
Henry  IV.  pt.  i.  act  i.  sc.  3. 
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The  line  cjf  the  first  quarto,  universally  rejected,  is,  I 
doubt  not,  right.  Its  meaning  is,  '  as  praises,  which  are  the 
'touchstone  whereby  the  wisdom  of  a  man  or  his  want  of 
'  it  is  discovered.'  The  '  flattering  sounds,'  therefore,  which 
stopped  Richard's  ear  are  three — praises,  lascivious  songs, 
news  of  Italian  fashions  ;  and  of  each  of  these  things  the  poet 
points  out  the  sting.  Praise  occupied  him  because  he  was 
foolish  ;  amorous  poetry  because  he  was  young  ;  Italian 
fashions  because  he  was  an  English  coxcomb.  But  the 
general  maxim  contained  in  the  line,  '  praises  of  whose  taste 

*  the  wise  are  found,'  too  terse  perhaps,  compressed,  and 
subtle  for  appreciation,  has  gradually  degenerated  into  the 
accepted  line,  vapid  and  inapposite,  '  then  there  are  found 

*  lascivious  metres.' 

'  Then  all  too  late  comes  counsel '  in  the  last  line  but  one, 
followed  by  *  where  will  doth  mutiny  '  in  the  last  line,  suggests 
the  presumption  that  we  should  read  '  when '  for  '  where.' 
Thus,  in  the  quartos  of  Henry  IV.  pt.  ii. — 

*  This  worm-eaten  hole  of  ragged  stone, 

'  When  Hotspur's  father,  old  Northumberland, 

'  Lies  crafty  sick  ' — 

we  should  read,  it  would  seem,  'where'  for  'when.'  But  in 
this  passage,  probably,  '  then  '  followed  by  '  there  all  too  late,' 
does  not  indicate  time,  nor  is  it  referred  to  by  'where,'  but  it 
simply  expresses  '  furthermore.'  The  folios  give  '  that  all  too 
'  late '  wrongly.  '  Venom  sound '  is  a  phrase  analogous  to 
'  music  vows  '  in  Hamlet.  '  Limps  after  in  base  imitation  ' 
Pope  amended,  as  if  a  foot  were  wanting,  thus  :  '  Limps  after 
'  in  base  awkward  imitation.'  Cowper  the  poet  has  the  phrase 
'  limps  awkward.'     But  the  line  is  perfect  without  it.     '  Imita- 

*  tion '  has  five  syllables  here. 

I  would  certainly  read  : 

No,  it  is  stopp'd  with  other  flattering  sounds  ; 
As  praises,  of  luJiose  taste  the  wise  are  found; 
Lascivious  metres,  to  whose  venom  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen. 
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Gaunt.   This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptered 
isle, 
This  earth  of  Majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars,  J 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise  ;  | 

This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself, 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war  ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world ; 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall,  j 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands  ; 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England  ;  ^ 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings. 
Feared  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth. 
Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, 
For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry, 
As  is  the  sepulcher  in  stubborn  Jewry, 
Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  Son, — 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land 
Is  now  leased  out  (I  die  pronouncing  it). 
Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm  : 
England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame. 
With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds. 

*  This  earth  of  majesty  '  in  the  first  line,  and  '  this  earth ' 
in  a  subsequent  line,  mean  *  this  inheritance  and  possession 
of  majesty.'     So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet — 

'  And  she,  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth.' — Act  i.  sc.  2. 

'  This  happy  breed  of  men  '  is,  I  most  strongly  suspect,  an 
ancient  error  for  '  this  happy  abode  of  men.'  The  whole 
description,  through  eleven  lines  well  sustained,  delineates  a 
place  and  not  pcrsoyis.  The  statement  of  the  sentence  in 
which   the  phrase  stands  is  applicable  to  the  mortgage  or 
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letting  to  farm  of  land  only.  It  is  compared  with  '  less  happy 
;  'lands,'  so  that  the  same  epithet  is  repeated  of  place.  In  a 
few  lines  below  occurs  the  word  '  breed,'  applicable  to  its 
kings  only,  and  in  two  out  of  four  quartos  this  second  '  breed  ' 
is  spelt  *  breed,'  while  in  all  the  quartos  the  first  '  breed  ' — the 
'  breed  of  men ' — is  spelt  '  breede.'  All  this  confirms  the  sup- 
position that  '  breede  '  here  is  a  mistake  for  '  abode.'  *  This 
'  happy  abode  '  is  by  synalsepha  or  crasis  frequent  in  Shake- 
speare, two-feet  and  four  syllables.  A  crasis  far  more  harsh 
occurs  below,  '  commit'st  thy  anointed  body  to  the  hand.' 
This  would  be  a  pleasant  impulse  to  the  melody.  The 
change  of  '  abode '  to  '  breede,'  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  word  '  breede,'  is  very  natural,  and  the  pronunciation  of 
'  happy  abode '  as  pronounced  in  the  verse  tends  in  the  same 
direction  through  the  loss  of  its  first  syllable  to  the  ear. 

'  Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands.'  Johnson  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  the  emendation  '  less  happy  lands,'  made, 
as  he  says,  by  Hanmer  {query  Pope)  ;  on  the  ground  that 
Shakespeare,  from  the  habit  of  saying  '  more  happier,'  inad- 
vertently writ  *  less  happier.'  All  editions  accordingly  in 
modern  time  read  '  less  happier.'  This  leads  me  to  depart 
from  my  general  rule,  not  to  arbitrate  between  readings  pro- 
posed by  others,  by  obsen'ing  that  in  the  old  copies  '  happy ' 
was  often  spelt  '  happie,'  and  it  is  more  probable  that  a 
copyist  or  printer  added  an  'r,'  mechanically  and  through 
inadvertence,  than  that  Shakespeare,  from  the  habit  of  writing 
'  more  happier,'  in  compliance  with  custom,  here  penned  the 
phrase  *  less  happier  '  in  violation  of  it. 

'  This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings.' 

This  combination,  interpreted  according  to  the  modem  use  of 
language,  is  feeble  indeed,  for  how  can  '  kings '  be  other  than 
*  royal } '     It  has  struck  me  therefore  that  Shakespeare  wrote  : 

This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  knights. 

For  '  Knights  '  and  '  kings  '  are  words  which  elsewhere,  as  in 
Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  have  been  erroneously  exchanged. 
'  Royal  knights,'  too,  are  a  class  far  more  comprehensive  of 
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number,  and  therefore  fitter  as  the  adjunct  of  *  teeming 
'  womb '  than  '  kings  '  could  be.  But  closer  observation  of 
Shakespeare's  language  now  induces  me  to  think  otherwise, 
*  A  royal  king,'  which  with  us  now  would  be  mere  tautology, 
meant  in  Shakespeare's  mouth  '  a  king  descended  from  kings ' 
— royal  in  descent,  king  in  fact.  I  point  out  this  meaning 
of  'royal  king'  the  more  distinctly,  because  the  failure  to 
perceive  it,  I  believe,  betrayed  the  editors  of  the  first  folio 
into  a  rash  amendment  of  '  royal  king '  by  *  royal  prince  '  in 
Richard  III. 

'  Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, 
'  For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry, 
'  As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry.' 

Johnson  proposed  to  transpose  the  second  and  third  lines 
here.  But  three  out  of  four  quartos  give,  '  Renowned  in  their 
'  deeds.'  This  allows  '  for  Christian  service  '  to  depend  either 
upon  '  as  far  from  home '  or  upon  '  their  deeds '  without 
violence  to  the  understanding,  and  is  greatly  conducive  to  the 
melody  of  the  verse.     I  propose  to  read  accordingly — 

Renowned  in  their  deeds  ,  .  . 

'  Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame.' 

This  line  has  been  considered  to  contain  a  syllable  too 
much.  If  so,  the  error  probably  lies  in  the  words  '  bound  in,' 
which  should  be  '  bound.'  The  word  '  in  '  may  be  a  repetition 
of  the  phrase  '  bound  in  by  the  triumphant  sea ; '  where 
'  bound  in '  means  simply  surrounded  and  fenced.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  'binding'  by  lease  or  mortgage  is  to  the 
speaker's  imagination  putting  the  island  into  ignominious 
bonds.  '  Bound,'  as  the  condition  of  one  under  legal  bonds,  is 
similarly  used  elsewhere  ;  so  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice — 

'  Twelve  thousand  ducats  and  Antonio  bound.' 

But  '  is '   can   be  merged   into  one  syllable  with   '  tunc '  of 
Neptune,  and  so  all  change  become  unnecessary. 

'  With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds.' 
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'  Parchment  bonds  '  has  a  force  depending  on  the  equivocation 
of  '  bonds '  in  the  legal  sense,  and  *  bonds '  in  the  sense  of 
'  chains.'  But  *  inky  blots,'  which  precedes  it  in  the  line,  is  a 
perfectly  flat  expression,  because  it  involves  no  such  equi- 
vocation, alluding  only  to  the  ink-stains  in  a  deed,  and  such 
stains,  too,  as  only  a  sloven  or  a  child  in  the  scrivener's  art 
would  leave  on  the  face  of  it,  Steevens  therefore  not  unna- 
turally striving  to  attain  a  sense  which  would  suit  the  imputed 
condition  of  England  through  these  leases,  proposed  *  inky 
'  bolts ;'  but  engrossed  leases  do  not  contain  '  bolts  '  at  all,  and 
as  a  mere  metaphor  '  inky  bolts '  is  strained  and  ineffectual, 
I  believe  that  the  poet's  phrase,  now  represented  by  '  inky 
'  blots,'  was  '  inky  stops.'  The  word  '  stop  '  in  Shakespeare's 
day  had  amongst  other  significations  these  two  very  common 
meanings  as  a  substantive.  It  meant  then,  as  now,  '  a  divi- 
*  sional  point  in  writing,'  many  of  which  any  fairly  engrossed 
lease,  or  bond,  or  mortgage,  would  of  course  contain.  It 
meant  also  both  '  any  sudden  cessation  of  continuing  motion,' 
and  '  any  obstacle  opposed  so  as  either  to  produce  its  cessa- 
'tion  or  to  prevent  its  origination.'  In  the  latter  and  kindred 
senses  the  word  is  used  by  Shakespeare  frequently,  as  in 
Othello  : 

'  With  this  good  sword 
'  I've  made  my  way  through  twenty  times  your  stop.' 

The  poet  Crashaw,  who  wrote  in  the  same  century  with,  and 
within  a  few  years  of,  Shakespeare,  plays  upon  these  meanings 
thus : 

'  Even  the  iron-pointed  pen, 

'  That  notes  the  tragick  dooms  of  men, 

'  Wet  with  tears  still'd  from  the  eyes 

'  Of  the  flinty  destinies, 

*  Would  have  learned  a  softer  style, 

'  And  have  been  ashamed  to  spoil 

'  His  life's  sweet  story  by  the  haste 

'  Of  a  cruel  stop  misplaced.' 

Shakespeare,  then,  here  uses  the  same  substantive  in  two 
senses  almost,  if  not  altogether,  the  same.     '  Inky  stops  '  con- 
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veys   the    equivocation   '  punctuations    made   with    ink,'   and 
'  legal  restrictions  made  with  ink.'     '  Stops  '  and  '  blots  '  both 
contain  the  same  number  of  letters,  that  is,  five,  of  which' I 
three  are  identical,  and  two  similar  to  each  other.     In  print-  | 
ing,  too,  b  IS  p  upside  down,  and  /  and  s  in  the  typography  of  | 
the  old  copies  are  alike.     Indistinctness  in  writing,  haste,  or  ^^ 
carelessness  in  transcribing,  either  by  sight  or  dictation,  would 
easily  convert  '  stops '  into  '  blots.' 

I 
Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  that  Pope  attempted  to  restore  music  to 

the  overlong  line  by  ejecting  the  word  '  now  ; '  but '  now  '  is  essential  and 

emphatic,  marking  the  time  at  which  the  ignominious  change  is  made. 

I  would  read  the  whole  passage,  with  some  uncertainty  as 
to  the  new  reading  of  the  last  line  but  one,  thus : — 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle ; 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars  ; 

This  other  Eden,  demi- Paradise  ; 

This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 

Against  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war ; 

This  happy  abode  of  men ;  this  little  world  ; 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea 

Which  serves  It,  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happy  lands  ; — 

This  blessed  plot ;  this  earth  ;  this  realm  ;  this  England  ; 

This  nurse  ;   this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 

Feared  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth, 

Renowned  in  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, 

For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry. 

As  is  the  sepulchre,  in  stubborn  Jewry, 

Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  Son  ; — 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls  ;  this  dear,  dear  land — 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world — 

Is  now  leased  out, — I  die  pronouncing  It, — 

Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm. 

England,  bound  In  with  the  triumphant  sea, 
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Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bou7id  with  shame, 
With  inky  stops,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds. 


York.    The  king  is  come :    deal    mildly  with    his 
youth  ; 
For  young  hot  colts,  being  rag'd,  do  rage  the  more. 

As  Richard  had  not  yet  shown  any  irritation,  and  as  the 
phrase  '  being  raged  '  is  here  very  awkward  and  obscure,  it  is 
difficult  to  think  this  reading  correct.  Collier's  '  Corrector ' 
plausibly  and  confidently  substitutes  '  urged '  for  '  raged.' 
Ritson  conjectured,  not  amiss,  '  reined.'  But  the  repetition  of 
the  word  '  rage '  is  quite  after  Shakespeare's  manner  ;  the 
pleonastic  '  do  '  is  left  in  the  verse  by  both  amendments.  Now 
it  is  certain  that  Gaunt  had,  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare, 
been  *  raging,'  and  York  reminds  him  of  the  nature  of  the 
young  colt,  who  will  turn  upon  him  unless  he  is  more  mild, 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  read : 

For  young  hot  colts  being  rag'd  to  rage  the  more. 

The  sentiment  and  language  are  somewhat  similar  to  that  in 

Troilus  and  Cressida  : 

'  The  thing  of  courage, 
'  As  roused  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathise, 
'And  with  an  accent  tuned  in  the  self-same  key, 
'  Returns  to  chiding  fortune.' — iVct  i.  sc.  3. 

'  Chiding  '  there  is  '  raging '  in  this  passage. 

Postscript,  1S76. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Je'rvis 
proposes  '  being  chafed,'  and  Keightley  '  being  curbed.'  Both  changes 
are  too  considerable  for  the  efiect  which  they  produce. 


Gaunt.    I   mock    my   name,  great  king,   to  flatter 
thee. 
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K.  Rick.  Should  dying  men  flatter  with  those  that 
live  ? 

All  but  the  oldest  old  copies,  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge 
Edition,  omit  '  with,'  and  Heath  substitutes  for  it  '  then  ; '  but 
'  flatter  with  '  is  probably  right.  Shakespeare  elsewhere  uses 
the  phrase.     So  in  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona — 

Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much.' — Act  iv.  sc.  4. 


K.  Rick.   I  am  in  health,  I  breathe,  and  see  the  ill. 
Gaunt.   Now,  he  that  made  me,  knows  I  see  thee 
ill; 
111  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  ill 

The  last  line  is  too  long.  Capell  omitted  the  words  '  to 
*  sec.'  Steevens  suggested  the  same  without  noticing  Capell. 
The  words,  however,  aid  Gaunt's  explanation,  and  can  be  ill 
spared.     I  would  read  : 

111  in  myself  to  see,  and  thee  seeing  ill. 

Postscript,  1877.— Pope,  I  am  told  by  the  Cambridge  editors,  pro- 
posed unwarrantably  '  ill  in  myself,  but  seeing  thee  too  ill.'  Mr.  Long 
omitted  '  and '  well,  and  perhaps  rightly. 


Gaunt.   Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  thy  land. 
In  which  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick. 

All  modern  editions  which  I  have  seen  read  '  tliy  land,' 
according  to  the  first  quarto.  But  the  three  succeeding 
quartos  and  the  folios  read  '  the  land.'  '  Thy,'  as  less  musical, 
less  natural,  and  not  in  any  way  more  effective,  is  probably 
an  echo  of  the  '  thy  '  commencing  the  verse,  or  the  *  thy  land  * 
Vv'hich  follows  within  a  few  lines.     I  would  change  and  read  : 

Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  tke  land, 
In  which  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick. 
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Gau?tf.  A  thousand  flatterers  sit  within  thy  crown, 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head  ; 
And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a  verge, 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land. 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  has  not  been,  I  think,  fully 
discerned,  and  therefore  one  more  corruption  remains.  Gaunt 
sustains  his  sport  with  words  while  he  opens  the  cause  of  his 
complaint.  As  the  passage  stands  no  sufficient  force  is  given 
to  the  two  lines — 

'  And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a  verge, 

'  The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land.' 

*  And  yet '  has  little  application  here,  for  there  is  no  very 
cogent  reason  why  '  waste '  should  not  be  of  the  whole  land, 
however  small  be  the  space  occupied  by  the  thousand  flat- 
terers. '  Encaged  '  stands  here,  too,  without  a  substantive. 
In  truth,  however,  Shakespeare  uses  '  waste  '  in  two  senses — 
that  of '  waste  '  and  that  of  *  waist,'  and  Gaunt's  reflection  is 
this  :  '  A  thousand  flatterers  sit  within  thy  crown — a  space  no 

*  bigger  than  thy  head  ;  yet,  though  they  occupy  so  little 
'  space,  their  waist — i.e.  waste — is  no  less  than  the  land  of  all 
'  thy  kingdom.'     The  line  should  run  : 

TJuir  waste  (or  waist,  i.e.  waste)  is  no  whit  lesser  than 
thy  land. 

Swift,  in  his  journal  to  Stella,  if  my  memory  serves  me  faith- 
fully, reproves  her  for  misspelling  '  waist '  thus,  '  waste.' 


Gaunt.  O  had  thy  grandsire,  with  a  prophet's  eye. 
Seen  how  his  son's  son  should  destroy  his  sons, 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy  shame. 
Deposing  thee  before  thou  wert  possess'd, 
Which  art  possessed  now  to  depose  thyself. 

The    lines   last    quoted,  which    in    the    text   immediately 
precede  these,  and  the  lines  which  immediately  follow  these, 
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lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  two  lines   in  this 
passage  were  written  thus  : 

O  had  thy  grandsire  with  a  prophet's  eye 
Seen  how  his  son's  son  should  destroy  his  own, 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy  shame. 

Gaunt,  although  prepared  to  accuse  his  nephew  of  cruelty 
to  his  grandfather's  family,  is  at  the  present  moment  entirely 
occupied  with  pointing  out  to  him  how  he  is  destroying  his 
inheritance.  The  initial  '  s '  of  '  sons '  is  derived  from  the 
final  '  s '  of  his,'  and  *  ons  '  is  a  most  easy  corruption  of  '  own.' 
We  have  the  same  phrase  below,  '  Wilt  thou  not  hide  the 
'  trespass  of  thine  own  } '  (act  v.  sc.  2).  The  '  shame  '  which 
the  grandsire  would  have  prevented  is  explained  within  a 
few  verses  to  be  that  of  letting  his  kingdom  by  a  wasteful 
lease,  which  is  also  called  a  '  broking  pawn.'  '  Sons,'  there- 
fore, cannot  be  right.  '  Son's ' — a  better  reading — no  one  has 
thought  of 

Gaunt.  Thy  state  of  law  is  bond  slave  to  the  law  ; 
And  thou 

K.  Rich.  A  lunatick  leanwitted  fool, 
Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 
Dar'st  with  thy  frozen  admonition 
Make  pale  our  cheek  ;    chasing  the  royal  blood. 
With  fury,  from  his  native  residence. 

Gaunt's  impetuous  invective  little  deserves  the  title  of  a 
'  frozen  admonition,'  nor  would  a  frozen  admonition  be  very 
consistent  either  with  its  author,  '  a  lunatick,'  or  with  its  instru- 
ment, '  fury,'  or  with  its  effect,  that  of  making  pale  the  royal 
cheek,  and  chasing  the  royal  blood.    Certainly  the  poet  wrote  : 

A  lunatick  leanwitted  fool, 
Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 
Dar'st  with    \}cc^  frenzied  admonition. 

'  Frenzied '  is  the  precise  idea  that  harmonises  with  all  the 
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colours  in  this  description — lunacy,  fury,  and  a  violent  chase 
which  shocks  the  system  and  violently  deranges  the  circu- 
lation of  the  person  who  is  attacked  by  it.  Its  combination 
with  '  admonition '  is  precisely  analogous  to  its  combination 
with  '  thoughts  '  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  : 

'  I'll  haunt  thee  like  a  wicked  conscience  still, 

'  That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  as  frenzy  thoughts.' 

Act  V.  sc.  lo. 

The  '  ed '  of  '  frenzied '  became  confused  probably  with  the 
commencing  *  ad '  of  '  admonition,'  and  left  '  frenzi '  havingr 
the  same  number  of  letters  as  '  frozen,'  and  all  the  same 
letters  but  one.     Death  was  often  ascribed  to  frenzy. 


Gaunt.  Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have. 
And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age, 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  wither  d  flower. 

Johnson  thought  this  passage  corrupt,  first  because  Gaunt, 
being  old  already,  would  not  call  on  anything  like  old  age  to 
end  him  ;  and  secondly,  because  old  age  does  not  crop  at 
once  ;  and  thirdly,  because  crookedness  and  cropping  have 
no  mutual  connection.  He  proposed  to  read  '  time's  crooked 
*  edge '  for  '  like  crooked  age.'  The  third  objection  Steevens 
removed  by  interpreting  '  crooked '  '  armed  with  a  crook  '  or 
sickle.'  The  first  and  second  objections  have  not  been 
answered.  I  agree  with  Johnson  that  the  passage  is  corrupt, 
but  his  emendation  appears  to  me  sweeping  and  erroneous. 
I  would  confidently  read  : 

Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have, 
And  thy  unkindness  beckon  crooked  age 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  wither'd  flower. 

Gaunt  begs  King  Richard  to  become  the  accomplice  of  his 
sickness  and  of  his  old  age,  in  putting  him  out  of  the  world 
at  once,  when,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  allow  him  to 
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linger.     He  says  therefore,  'Join  yourself  with  my  sickness, 

*  and  let  your  unkindness  give  the  signal  to  my  old  age  (who 
'  stands  armed  with  a  crook  over  me)  to  cut  down  a  flower 

*  too  long  withered  by  a  blow  at  once.'  '  Beckon  '  is  the  word 
which  Shakespeare  elsewhere  makes  use  of  to  express  the 
sign-making  by  which  one,  particularly  one  agent  in  a  con- 
certed plan,  privately  communicates  with  another,  to  direct 
his  actions  ;  he  also  employs  it  with  an  accusative  case 
governing  an  infinitive  mood,  as  here.     In  Othello  we  have : 

*  lago  beckons  me.'— Act  iv.  sc.  i. 

So  again,  with  precisely  the  same  construction,  in  Hamlet : 

*  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it.' — Act  i.  sc.  4. 

So  again,  precisely  under  the  same  construction  and  meaning, 
with  the  passive  participle,  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

'  One  man  beckon'd  from  the  rest  below, 
*  Bowing  his  head  against  the  steepy  mount, 
*To  climb  his  happiness.' — Act  i.  sc.  i. 

'  Be  like '  has  the  same  number  of  letters  as  *  beckon,'  of 
which  one-half  are  absolutely  the  same,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
other  are  very  similar. 


Vork.   He  loves  you,  on   my  life,  and   holds  you 
dear 
As  Harry,  Duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 

A'.  Rtc/i.   Right,  you  say  true ;  as  Hereford's  love, 
so  his  ; 
As  theirs,  so  mine — and  all  be  as  it  is. 

It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  last  line  should  run — 

As  theirs,  so  mine,  a7i  all  be  as  it  is. 

The  meaning  would  be :  '  Such  is  our  love  to  each  other,  if 
'  things  be  as  they  really  are.'  '  And  '  is  frequently  in  the  old 
copies  of  Shakespeare  a  misprint  for  '  an.'     But  there  is  an 
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expression  in  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.,  which  discourages  me  from 
feeling  certainty : 

'  Falstaff.  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  letharg}-, 
*  an 't  please  your  lordship  ;  a  kind  of  sleeping  in  the  blood,  a 
'  whoreson  tingling. 

*  CJi.  Just.  What  tell  you  me  of  it .''  be  it  as  it  is.' 

Act  i.  sc.  2. 


North.  My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commends  him.  to  your 
Majesty. 

K.  Rich.  What  says  he  now  ? 

North.  Nay,  nothing  ;  all  is  said  : 

His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument, 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent. 

The  line  in  the  earliest  quartos  and  in  the  folio  run  : 

K.  Rich.  What  says  he  } 

North.  Nay,  nothing;  all  is  said. 

Capell,  according  to  Dyce,  inserted  the  word  '  now'  which 
appears  after  '  what  says  he.'     Mr.  Lettsom  would  read: 

K.  Rich.  What  says  he } 

North.  He  says  nothing  ;  all  is  said. 

I  apprehend  that  if  Capell  has  inserted  '  now  '  correctly  as  to 
the  line,  it  is  still  erroneous  as  to  the  place,  the  absolute 
approval  of  Steevens  and  S.  Walker  notwithstanding.  The 
ancient  and,  as  I  think,  the  true  text  runs,  '  What  says  he .-' ' 
This  is  the  natural  reply  to  the  words,  '  Old  Gaunt  commends 
'him  to  your  Majesty.'  The  king  naturally  asks  for  parti- 
culars, and  naturally  also  in  the  present  tense,  without '  now.' 
But  Northumberland,  who  comes  to  tell  his  death,  on  this 
might  as  naturally  reply  : 

*  Nay,  nozv  nothing  ;  all  is  said.' 

The  words  '  His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument '  would 
explain  '  Nay,  now  nothing.'      '  Now,'  too,  would  be  easily 
VOL.  I.  L 
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omitted  before  '  nothing,'  which  commences  with  two  out  of 
its  three  letters. 

If,  therefore,  the  line  of  the  old  copy  be  to  be  altered,  I 
would  frame  it  thus  : 

K.  Rick.  What  says  he  ? 

North.  Nay,  noiv  nothing ;  all  is  said. 

His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument. 

But  in  sufficient  defence  of  the  old  text  I  would  observe  that 
'  nay '  is  probably  a  word  of  two  syllables  here,  as  '  stay  '  is  in 
the  line  above — 

'  Stay  ;  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warden  down.' 

Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Dyce  retains  the  old  line,  but  does  not  show  how  it  is  to  be 
justified. 

York.  In  war  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce, 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild, 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman  : 
His  face  thou  hast,  for  even  so  looked  he, 
Accomplished  with  the  number  of  thy  hours. 

&c.  .        &c.  &c.  &c. 

His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred's  blood. 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
O  Richard  !  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief, 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 

No  editions  inform  us  that  the  old  quartos  read  *  accom- 
'  plished  with  a  number  of  thy  hours.'  This  erroneous  reading 
of  the  indefinite  article  was  rightly  altered  in  the  first  folio 
to  '  with  the  number  of  thy  hours.'  This  confirms  the  pro- 
priety of  my  amendment  in  King  John,  act  i.  sc.  i.,  'he  hath 
'  the  trick,'  for  '  he  hath  a  trick.'  I  have  there  explained  the 
probable  source  of  error  made  under  circumstances  precisely 
the  same  in  both  passages. 

Although  all  the  editions  old  and  new  print  the  last  line 
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but  two  as  in  the  quoted  text,  yet  I  little  doubt  but  that  it 
was  written  and  should  be  printed  : 

I  His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred  blood, 

But  bloody  with  the  enemy  s  of  his  kin  ; 
or. 

But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 

I    They  are  genitive  cases  singular  or  plural,  the  construction 
■      being  ' bloody '  with  the  ' blood  of  the  enemy '  or  'of  the 
'  enemies  of  his  kin.' 

*  Compare  between,'  compare  between  what  ?     The  sense 
;;     is  imperfect.     I  propose  to  read  : 

Or  else  he  never  would  compare  ye  twam  ; 

or,  less  eligibly. 

Or  else  he  never  would  compare  tJie  twain. 

In  Shakespeare   we   find   *  you   twain,'   '  us  twain,'    '  such  a 
'  twain,'  &c. 

J  POSTSCRTPT,   1S76. — Hanmer.  I   learn  from  the  Cambridge  List  of 

f      Readings,  saw  the  second  defect,  and  met  it  by  merely  putting  a  mark  of 
a  break  after  '  between.'     That  however  is  a  makeshift. 


York.  Seek  you  to  seize,  and  gripe  into  your  hands, 
The  royalties  and  rights  of  banished  Hereford  ? 
Is  not  Gaunt  dead  ?  and  doth  not  Harry  live  ? 
Was  not  Gaunt  just  ?  and  is  not  Harry  true  ? 
Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir  ? 
Is  not  his  heir  a  well  deserving  son  ? 

The  last  two  lines  are  here  given  as  all  the  old  copies  and 
modern  editions  consent  in  reading  them.  But  the  last  line 
assumes  or  takes  it  that  Hereford  was  the  heir  of  Gaunt 
actually,  whereas  the  last  line  but  one  only  states  that  Gaunt 
deserved  an  heir ;  and  whereas,  in  fact,  Hereford,  although  the 
son  of  Gaunt,  was  not  his  heir,  not  having  inherited  from  him  ; 

L  2 
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and  whereas  the  whole  purpose  of  the  expostulation  is  that  of 
obtaining  for  him  this  character  of  '  heir '  in  addition  to  his 
character  of  son.  Further,  in  the  first  of  the  two  lines  Gaunt 
is  spoken  of  as  '  the  one,'  which  description  plainly  involves 
*  the  other '  as  its  correlative,  by  a  law  to  which  I  remember  no 
exception.  Unquestionably  the  lines  as  Shakespeare  wrote 
them  were  these : 

Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir  ? 
Is  not  the  other  a  w^ell  deserving  son  ? 

'His  heire'  (the  spelling  of  the  quartos)  has  precisely  the 
same  number  of  letters  as  '  the  other,'  that  is,  eight  letters,  of 
which  five  are  absolutely  the  same,  while  of  the  other  three, 
two  letters  '  i '  are  almost  identical  in  form  with  two  letters 
'  t,'  and  one;  a  final  '  s,'  closely  resembles  '  e,'  and  has  been 
substituted  for  it  in  this  very  scene.  I  need  not  repeat  as  to 
the  metre  that,  according  to  a  law  often  stated  by  me,  '  other ' 
may  be  a  monosyllabic  word,  and  more  easily  such  before  a 
vowel. 


York.  Now  afore  God  (God  forbid  I  say  true) 
If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights, 
Call  in  the  letters  patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  attornies-general  to  sue 
His  livery,  and  deny  his  offer'd  homage. 
You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head, 
You  lose  a  thousand  well-disposed  hearts, 
And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  those  thoughts 
Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think. 

The  first  line  is  studiously  given  here  as  it  is  given  cither 
by  the  punctuation  or  the  printing  of  all  editions  whatever 
after  the  first  quarto  which  I  have  seen,  so  as  to  detach  '  afore 
'  God  '  from  *  God  forbid.'  The  effect  of  this  is  that  York  is 
made  to  take  God  to  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  statement  of 
certain  future  events,  and  then  immediately  afterwards  to 
pray  God  that  his  statement  may  not  be  a  true  one.     This 
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seems  to  me  an  inconsistent  and  idle  way  of  speaking  indeed. 
Surely  we  should  read  either  : 

Now,  (afore  God  God  forbid  I  say  true), 
or, 

Now  afore  God  God  forbid  I  say  true : 

The  effect  of  either  must  be  that  York,  before  proceeding  to 
declare  his  strong  expectations  of  certain  future  facts  and 
consequences,  solemnly  calls  God  to  witness  that  he  heartily 
desires  that  such  anticipations  may  not  turn  out  correct.  In 
this  there  is  no  inconsistency.  Of  all  the  editions  of  Shake- 
speare the  first  quarto  alone  points  as  I  have  proposed  alter- 
natively with  another  equivalent  method  : 

Now  afore  God  God  forbid  I  say  true. 

The  meaning  of  which  clearly  is,  '  Now  I  call  God  to  witness 
that  I  most  earnestly  desire  that  my  prophecies  may  not  turn 
out  true.' 


North.  The  king  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 
By  flatterers  ;  and  what  they  will  inform, 
Merely  in  hate,  'gainst  any  of  us  all. 
That  will  the  king  severely  prosecute 
'Gainst  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our  heirs. 

The  seeming  repetition  involved  in  '  us,  our  lives '  pro- 
bably induced  Collier's  *  Corrector '  to  amend  by  '  us,  our 
'  wives.'  This  has  been  rejected,  as  untrue  to  law  and  fact,  by 
]\Ir.  Grant  White  and  Dyce.  Three  out  of  the  four  first  quartos 
print,  '  Against  us,  our  lives,'  &c. 

I  believe  that  Shakespeare  wrote : 

Against  ourselves,  our  children,  and  our  heirs. 

*  Us,  our  lives  '  is  an  easy  corruption  of  '  ourselves,'  consisting 
of  the  same  number  of  letters  within  one,  and  the  same  letters 
except  that  '  i '  is  substituted  for  *  e.'  We  have  an  instance 
of  the  like  erroneous  exchange  of  'life'  and  'self  in  Richard 
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III.,  where  the  true  line,  given  in  the  quartos  and  first  foHo 
thus — 

'  Upon  my  life,  my  lord,  I'll  undertake  it,' 

becomes  in  the  three  later  folios  : 

'  Upon  my  self,  my  lord,  I'll  undertake  it.' — Act  v.  sc.  3, 


Ross.  The  commons  hath  he  pilled  with  grievous 
taxes, 
And  lost  their  hearts  ;  the  nobles  hath  he  fined 
F'or  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 

It  appears  from  Walsingham,  and  Shakespeare's  direct 
source  of  information,  Holinshed,  that  these  *  ancient  quar- 
'  rels '  were,  in  fact,  the  alleged  conspiracy  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick 
against  the  king,  two  years  before.  Even  this  distance  of 
time  seemed  to  justify  the  expression  'antiqua;  transgres- 
*  siones.'     All  the  old  copies  read  in  the  second  line  : 

*  And  quite  lost  their  hearts  ;  the  nobles  hath  he  fined ' 

Steevens  ejected  confidently  '  quite '  on  account  of  the  metre, 
in  which  Dyce  and  Grant  White  follow  him.  S.  Walker,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  I  learn  from  Dyce,  removes  the  end  of  the 
third  line  '  and  quite  lost  their  hearts,'  pronouncing  it  corrupt. 
Collier  and  Knight  retain  the  old  reading,  but  give  no  ex- 
planation of  the  metrical  difficulty.     I  would  read  ; 

The  commons  hath  he  pilled  with  grievous  taxes, 
And  quite  lost  their  hearts  ;  tJiai  nobles  hath  he  fined 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 

An  emphasis  is  naturally  laid  on  the  first  'their'  by  one 
anticipating  the  distinction  to  be  soon  made  between  '  com- 
'  mons '  and  '  nobles.'  '  Nobles '  is  monosyllabic  here,  as  it  is 
elsewhere  not  seldom.     The  scansion  thus  becomes  easy : 

'And  quite  |  lost  their  |  hearts;  then  j  nobles  hath  j  he  fined.' 
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It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  final  '  n  '  of  '  then '  should 
be  lost  before  the  initial  '  n '  of  '  nobles,'  than  that  the  old- 
est quarto  should  have  interpolated  '  quite.'  *  The '  before 
'  commons '  is  obviously  right,  because  '  taxes '  would  be  laid 
on  the  whole  order  as  such.  *  The  '  before  '  nobles '  is  much 
less  proper,  because  '  fines "  would  be  imposed  on  individuals 
of  the  order,  and  not  on  the  whole  order.  S.  Walker's 
condemnation  of  five  words  in  a  breath  seems  to  me  sweep- 
ing and  unnecessar}-. 

Willo.  And  daily  new  exactions  are  devised  ; 
As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what : 
But  what,  o'  God's  name,  doth  become  of  this  ? 

The  'blank'  has  been  explained  by  Shakespeare.  The 
'  benevolence '  was  a  payment  implying  a  confession  of  trea- 
son, and  made  to  the  king  (as  Walsingham  expresses  it)  '  pro 
*  benevolentia  sua  rccuperanda.'  The  phrase  '  I  wot  not  what ' 
may  refer  partly  to  '  plcasance,'  which  is  described  by  Grafton 
in  his  text,  and  by  Holinshed  in  his  margin,  to  have  been  a 
term  applied  to  these  peace-offerings.  But  we  must  add  to 
these,  '  loans,'  nominally  such,  but,  in  fact,  never  repaid. 
Walsingham  wrote  like  a  partisan  of  Henry  IV. 


North.  Wars  have   not  wasted  it,   for  warred  he 
hath  not. 
But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 
That  which  his  ancestors  achieved  with  blows. 

All  the  old  copies,  quarto  and  folio,  read,  '  Wars  hath  not 
•  wasted  it.'  Rowe  amended  '  hath  not '  by  '  have  not'  But 
'  hath '  is  surely  right ;  *  wars  '  means  '  the  habit  of  war-making,' 
or  '  that  class  of  expenses  which  consists  in  wars.'  On  several 
distinct  grounds  in  several  instances  Shakespeare  joins  a 
singular  verb  to  a  plural  noun.     So  further  on — 

'  But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
'  Is  room  enough.' — Act  v.  sc  4. 
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So,  more  pertinently  still,  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  ii. :  '  What !  a 
'  young  man,  and  beg  ?  Is  there  not  wars  ?  is  there  not  em- 
'  ployment  ? '     So  again  in  the  quartos  of  Richard  III. : 

'  Thy  deeds  inhuman  and  unnatural 
*  Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural.' 

Act  i.  sc.  2. 
So  again  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  ii. : 

'  This  bitter  taste 
•  Yields  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  father.' 

Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Where  '  engrossments  '  is  the  subject  of  yields. 

The  four  first  quartos  give  the  fourth  line — 

'  That  which  his  noble  ancestors  achieved  with  blows.' 

The  first  folio  and  subsequent  copies  omitted  '  noble.'  The 
line  is  certainly  redundant,  but  as  '  noble  '  is  not  here  pleon- 
astic, and  as  Shakespeare  rarely  adds  the  instrument  of 
achievement  to  '  achieved,'  which  also,  according  to  his  con- 
stant usage,  involves  within  its  signification  bold  and  strenuous 
exertion,  the  author  might  consistently  have  written  : 

That  which  his  noble  ancestors  acJdeved. 

But,  on  the  whole,  I  strongly  believe  the  genuine  passage  to  be  : 

Wars  hath  not  wasted  it,  for  warred  he  hath  not, 

But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 

That,  his  noble  ancestors  achieved  with  blows. 

This  last  line,  properly  delivered,  contains  the  normal 
number  of  feet,  and  exemplifies  an  ellipse  very  common  in 
Shakespeare  ;  so  we  have  in  the  very  next  scene — 

'  O  madam,  'tis  too  true,  and  that  is  worse, 
'  The  Lord  Northumberland,'  &c. 
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North.  Then  thus: — I  have  from   Port  le  Blanc, 
a  bay 
In  Brittany,  received  intelHgence, 

The  quartos  all  read  the  first  line  thus — 

'  Then  thus :  I  have  from  Le  Port  Blanc  ; ' 

and  the  second  line,  either,  as  the  first  and  fourth  quartos,  thus  : 

'  A  bay  in  Brittainc  received  intelligence  ; ' 

or,  as  the  second  and  third  quartos,  thus  : 

*  A  bay  in  Britanie  received  intelligence.' 

The  folios  read  '  Port  le  Blanc,'  but  otherwise  follow  the  first 
and  fourth  quartos.  But  how  can  '  Port  le  Blanc '  or  Le 
'  Port  Blanc '  be  a  bay  anywhere  }  Now  Holinshed  speaks  of 
'  a  place  in  base  Brittaine  called  Le  Port  Blanc'  But  '  base 
'  Brittaine '  would  easily  be  corrupted  into  '  bay  of  Brittaine  ; ' 
and  as  a  foot  is  wanting  in  the  first  line  these  circumstances 
certainly  suggest  the  omission  of  a  word  or  words,  which  not 
improbably  were  '  a  place  ; '  for  '  blanc  '  and  '  place '  are  very 
similar.     Shakespeare  therefore  most  probably  wrote  : 

Then  thus  :   I  have  from  Le  Port  Blanc,  a  place 
In  base  Brittainc,  received  intelligence. 


NortJi.    That     Harry    Hereford.     Reignald    Lord 
Cobham 
(The  son  of  Richard  Earl  of  Arundel), 
That  late  broke  from  the  Duke  of  Exeter  ; 
His  brother,  Archbishop  late  of  Canterbury. 

The  second  line  is  an  addition  to  the  text  of  all  the  old 
copies.  Some  such  emendation  is  necessitated  by  the  manifest 
loss  of  a  line,  which  makes  the  whole  passage  incoherent. 
Ritson  supplied — 

'  The  son  and  heir  to  the  late  Earl  of  Arundel.' 
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Malonc  supplied  the  line  in  the  quoted  text.  But  both 
supplements  seem  defective,  in  that  both  omit  the  name  of 
Lord  Arundel's  son,  whereas  Holinshed  gives  it  in  this  place 
as  '  Thomas  Arundell,  son  and  heire  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Arundel  ; '  and  also  in  that  while  Malone  adds  the  late  Earl 
of  Arundel's  name,  '  Richard,'  omitted  by  Holinshed,  Ritson's 
insertion  of  *  late '  makes  it  occur  three  times  within  the  com- 
pass of  three  verses.  The  words  in  Holinshed  from  which 
Shakespeare  is  here  copying  are  :  '  Together  with  the  said 
*  Archbishop  of  Canterburie  and  his  nephew  Thomas  Arun- 
'  dell,  son  and  heire  to  the  late  Earl  of  Arundell,  beheaded  at 
'  the  Tower  Hill  as  you  have  heard.'     I  would  read  therefore  : 

That  Harry  Herford,  Reginald  Lord  Cobham, 
Thomas,  the  Emd  of  ArmideV s  son  and  heir 
(That  late  broke  from  the  Duke  of  Exeter), 
His  brother.  Archbishop,  late  of  Canterbury, 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Rann 
alters  'brother'  to  'uncle.'  This  is  quite  unnecessary,  although  Steevcns 
too  shared  Rann's  erroneous  supposition  that  Shakespeare  uses  'brother' 
to  indicate  'brother  to  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel.'  Shakespeare  is, 
in  truth,  referring  it  to  his  father,  Richard  Earl  of  Arundel.  '  Brother' 
and  '  son '  rightly  indicate  different  relatives  to  the  same  person. 


Scene  2. 

Qtieen.  Yet  I  know  no  cause 

Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief, 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard  :  yet,  again,  methinks, 
Some  linborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb, 
Is  coming  towards  me  ;  and  my  inward  soul 
With  nothing  trembles  :  at  some  thing  it  grieves 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  king. 

Warburton  greatly  altered  the  last  verse  but  one,  reading 
it  in  just  the  contrary  way,  thus  : 
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'  With  some  thing  trembles,  yet  at  nothing  grieves.' 

In  order  to  make  the  passage  consistent,  modern  editions  all 
punctuate  by  a  colon,  which  separates  the  contradictor^' words 
'  with  nothing  trembles '  and  '  at  something  it  grieves,'  but  all 
the  oldest  quartos  and  folios  place  only  a  comma  between 
them ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  even  the  undoubted  change  of 
import  given  by  the  altered  pointing  is  quite  sufficient  to 
make  the  passage  as  it  stands  absolutely  natural.  There  is  a 
want  of  such  logical  connexion  as  our  author's  sentences 
commonly  disclose.     We  might  read  : 

An  my  inward  soul 
With  nothinor  trembles,  at  some  thino;  it  grieves 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  king. 

Or: 

And  my  inward  soul. 
With  nothinor  trembles,  at  some  thine  brieves 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  king. 

'  Grieves '  might,  quite  in  accordance  with  Shakespeare's  pro- 
sodical  usage,  be  a  word  of  two  syllables;  the  relative  'which' 
might  also,  quite  in  accordance  with  his  grammatical  usage, 
be  omitted  before  '  with  nothing  trembles '  (the  fourth  folio 
reads  '  which '  for  '  with  '),  and  certainly  this  would  give  the 
most  complete  coherency,  both  of  reasoning  and  grammar,  to 
the  whole.  Pope  reads  '  with  nothing  trembles,  yet  at  some- 
'  thing  grieves,'  thus  making  two  changes. 


Bush.    Each    substance    of  a   grief    hath    twenty 
shadows, 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so  ; 
For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects  ; 
Like  perspectives  which,  rightly  gazed  upon, 
Show'  nothing  but  confusion  ;  ey'd  awry. 
Distinguish  form  :  so  your  sweet  Majesty, 
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Looking  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure, 
Finds  shapes  of  grief,  more  than  himself,  to  wail ; 
Which,  look'd  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows 
Of  what  it  is  not.     Then,  thrice-gracious  queen, 
More  than  your  lord's  departure  weep  not ;  more's  not 

seen  : 
Or  if  it  be,  'tis  with  false  sorrow's  eye. 
Which,  for  things  true,  weeps  things  imaginary. 

Warburtoii  explains  this  passage  as  an  allusion  to  the 
picture  of  a  figure  so  drawn  on  rules  of  perspective  inverted, 
that,  if  looked  at  as  pictures  ordinarily  drawn,  it  presents  to 
the  eye  nothing  but  confusion ;  but,  if  looked  at  from  a 
contrary  station,  is  seen  as  a  distinct  form.  But  this  explana- 
tion is  very  inadequate,  for  the  '  eying  awry '  in  the  passage  of 
Shakespeare  discloses  not  one  but  many ;  whereas,  the  point 
of  view  which  abolishes  the  confusion  in  the  picture  alluded 
to  presents  but  one  image.  Toilet's  acceptance  of  this  exposi- 
tion does  not  vindicate  it.  Steevens  is  so  perplexed,  that  he 
suggests  an  absolute  inversion  of  Shakespeare's  language,  in 
order  to  reconcile  it  with  a  passage  in  a  song  of  the  year  1600, 
by  one  Nicholas  Breton,  whose  imagery  and  allusions  he  would 
quite  unwarrantably  identify  with  those  of  Shakespeare.  John- 
son's silence  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  assent  to  Warburton's 
interpretation.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  Shakespeare  is  in 
truth  alluding  to  a  specific  kind  of  multiplying  glass,  in  which 
a  straight  view  of  the  glass  represents  one  broken  and  con- 
fused image  of  a  single  figure,  while  an  oblique  view  discloses 
numerous  perfect  images,  all  identical,  and  all,  in  fact,  repeti- 
tions of  one  single  object.  Henley,  I  think,  means  this, 
'More  than  himself  need  not  mean  'more  than  your  lord,' 
but,  according  to  the  wont  of  Shakespeare,  '  more  than  //self,' 
i.e.  'your  lord's  depiirture.' 

There  is  a  direct  apparent  contradiction  between  the  lines  : 

Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows, 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so  ; 
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and  the  lines 

Which,  look'd  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows 
Of  what  it  is  not. 

In  the  first  lines  the  '  shadows '  are  spoken  of  as  '  shadows  of 
'the  substantial  cause  of  grief; '  in  the  last  the  'shadows  '  are 
spoken  of  as  'shadows  of  something  which  is  not  the  substan- 
'  tial  cause  of  grief  This  apparent  discrepancy  is  to  be  thus 
explained.  The  shadows  of  grief's  substance  show  like  nn.v 
and  distinct  griefs,  and  in  this  sense,  although  the  shadows  of 
a  real  grief,  yet  are  the  semblances  of  griefs  not  real,  and 
therefore  are  in  one  sense  the  shadows  of  a  real  grief,  that  is, 
the  figures  cast  by  the  substance  of  a  real  grief,  which  is  '  the 
'  departure,'  and  in  another  sense  the  shadows,  that  is,  the 
appearances,  of  numerous  other  real  griefs,  which  the  true  grief 
is  not.  When,  therefore,  Shakespeare  says  '  Each  substance 
'  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows,  which  show  like  grief  itself,' 
he  must  not  be  understood  to  say  '  which  show  like  that  grief 
'  itself ; '  and  when  he  says  '  it  is  nought  but  shadows  of  what 

*  it  is  not,'  he  must  not  be  understood  to  say  '  that  it  is  nought 

*  but  the  shadows  projected  by  what  it  is  not,'  but  '  that  it  is 
'  nought  but  appearances  which  are  not  appearances  of  itself 
Each  grief  casts  twenty  shadows  looking  like  the  realities  of 
other  griefs  ;  each  such  shadow  is  a  semblance  unlike  the  real 
grief  which  casts  it  as  a  shadow.  '  Shadow '  is  in  fact  used 
under  two  senses  in  this  one  passage,  each  of  which  senses  in 
separate  passages  of  our  author  is  not  rare.  I  regret  the 
imperative  necessity  of  such  intricate  and  subtle  explanations, 
without  which  the  expressed  thoughts  of  an  intellect  so  subtle 
cannot  be  understood. 

In  the  words  '  which  looked  on  as  it  is,'  '  which  '  means 
'  which  departure  ; '  '  looked  on  as  it  is  '  might  mean  either 
'  looked  on  as  it  is  now  looked  on  by  you,'  or '  looked  on  so  that 
'  its  real  nature  is  to  be  perceived.'  The  last  best  suits  the  words 
'  nought  but.'  I  think  that  the  passage  has  been  universally 
misunderstood  in  one  not  ver)-  important  particular.     '  Like 

*  perspectives '  has,  it  is  clear  from  the  punctuation,  always 
been  understood  to  institute  a  comparison  directly  between 
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'  perspectives  '  and  '  sorrow's  eye  glazed  with  blinding  tears.' 
This  comparison  is  indirect.  The  direct  resemblance  is  that 
between  '  perspectives  rightly  gazed  on  '  or  '  eyed  awry,'  and 
'  the  lord's  departure  looked  at  awry,'  or  otherwise.  '  Like  ' 
before  'perspectives'  is,  I  think,  a  conjunction  here,  as  it  is  in 
other  places,  meaning  'like  as '  ;  it  is  not  an  adjective. 

In  the  line  commencing  '  More  than  your  lord's  depar- 
'  ture,'  &c.  there  is  a  redundant  foot.  It  may  be  reduced  to 
proper  proportion,  with  no  injury  to  the  sense,  by  two  different 
readings,  that  is,  either  : 

Then,  thrice  gracious  Queen, 
More  than  departure  weep  not ;  more's  not  seen, 
Or,  if  it  be,  'tis  with  false  sorrow's  eye. 

Or: 

More  than  your  lord's  departure  is  not  seen, 
Or  if  it  be,  'tis  with  false  sorrow's  eye. 

I  decidedly  propose  the  first.  The  Queen  had  at  the  close  of 
her  last  speech  said  : 

'  At  something  it  grieves 
'  More  than  my  parting  with  my  lord  the  king  ; ' 

and  '  your  lord's  departure '  has  occurred  but  four  lines  back, 
beside  been  kept  in  memory  by  two  intermediate  references  to 
it.  After  these  expressions  '  departure '  could  mean  nothing 
but  the  king's  departure  without  any  explanatory  addition. 

I  would  read,  then,  the  whole  passage  thus,  both  as  to 
lettering  and  as  to  punctuation  : 

Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows. 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so  ; 
For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects. 
Like  perspectives,  which  rightly  gazed  uj)on 
Show  nothing  but  confusion,  eyed  awry 
Distinguish  form,  so  your  sweet  Majesty, 
Looking  awry  ui)on  your  lord's  departure, 
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Finds  shapes  of  grief,  more  than  himself,  to  wail ; 
Which,  looked  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows 
Of  what  it  is  not.     Then,  thrice-gracious  queen, 
More  thmi  depai^ture  weep  not ;  more's  not  seen  : 
Or  if  it  be,  'tis  with  false  sorrow's  eye, 
Which,  for  things  true,  weeps  things  imaginary. 

The  third  line  must  be  pronounced  (but  delicately)  as  thus  : 

'  For  sorrow's  eye  gullazed  with  blinding  tears. 

Or  thus  : 

*  For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  bullinding  tears. 

Postscript,  1876. — Hanmer,  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition, 
reads  '  looked  on  as  they  are '  and  '  of  what  they  are,'  for  '  as  it  is '  and 
'  what  it  is.'  I  do  not  perceive  the  propriety  of  this.  Pope,  too,  reads 
for  '  Then,  thrice-gracious  queen,  &c.  weep  not,' '  Gracious  queen,  then 
*  weep  not  more  than  your  lord's  departure.'  A  sweeping  change. — Capell 
and  Judge  Blackstone  cut  the  knot  of  their  difficulties  with  the  same 
knife.  They  substitute  '  aright '  for  '  awry,'  and  '  awry '  or  '  wrjly  '  for 
'  rightly.'    This  I  believe  to  be  wrong. 


Btish.  'Tis  nothing  but  conceit,  my  gracious  lady. 

Qtccen.  'Tis  nothing  less  :  conceit  is  still  derived 
From  some  forefather  grief ;  mine  is  not  so. 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief ; 
Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve  : 
'Tis  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess  ; 
But  what  it  is  that  is  not  yet  known  ;  what 
I  cannot  name ;  'tis  nameless  woe,  I  wot. 

'  For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief, 
'  Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve.']  With  these 
lines  I  know  not  well  what  can  be  done.  The  queen's  reasoning  as  it 
now  stands  is  this  :  My  '  trouble '  is  not  '  conceit,'  for  '  conceit  is  still 
*  derived  from '  some  antecedent  cause,  '  some  forefather  grief ; '  but  with 
me  the  case  is,  that  '  either  my  real  grief  hath  no  real  cause,  or  some  real 
'cause  has  produced  a  fancied  grief.'  That  is,  'my  grief  is  not  conceit, 
because  it  either  has  not  a  cause  like  conceit,  or  it  has  a  cause  like 
'conceit.'    This  can  hardly  stand.     Let  us  tn-  again,  and  read  thus  : 
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'  For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief, 
'  Not  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve.' 

That  is,  '  My  grief  is  not  conceit ;  conceit  is  an  imaginary  uneasiness 
'  from  some  past  occurrence.'  But,  on  the  contrary,  here  is  '  real  grief 
'  without  a  real  cause  ; '  not  '  a  ,real  cause  with  a  fanciful  sorrow.'  This, 
1  think,  must  be  the  meaning ;  harsh  at  the  best,  yet  better  than  contra- 
diction or  absurdity. — Johnson. 

'  'Tis  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess  ; 

'  But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known,'  &c.]  I  am  about  to 
propose  an  interpretation  which  many  will  think  harsh,  and  which  I  do 
not  offer  for  certain.  To  '  possess  a  man,'  in  Shakespeare,  is  to  '  inform 
'  him  fully,  to  make  him  comprehend.'  To  '■  be  possessed '  is  '  to  be  fully 
'  informed.'     Of  this  sense  the  examples  are  numerous  ; 

'  1  have  possess'd  him,  my  most  stay  can  be  but  short.' 

Measure  for  Measure. 

'  Is  he  yet  possess'd 
What  sum  you  would  ? ' — Merchant  of  Venice. 

I  therefore  imagine  the  queen  says  thus  : 

'  'Tis  in  reversion — that  I  do  possess  ; ' 

'  The  event  is  yet  in  futurity,'  that  I  know  with  full  conviction  ;  '  but  what 
'  it  is,  that  is  not '  yet  known.  In  any  other  interpretation  she  must  say 
that  '  she  possesses '  what  is  not  yet  come,  which,  though  it  may  be 
allowed  to  be  poetical  and  figurative  language,  is  yet,  I  think,  less  natural 
than  my  explanation. — JOHNSON. 

Johnson  does  not,  I  conceive,  interpret  the  text  of  Shake- 
speare, as  it  stood  before  his  emendation,  at  all  correctly.  He 
errs  in  considering  '  my  something  grief  as  the  precise 
contrary  of  '  the  nothing  that  I  grieve.'  This  was  a  natural 
supposition.  I5ut  in  truth  the  word  '  grief '  twice  used  is  used 
in  two  different  senses.  The  first  '  grief,'  that  is,  '  some  forc- 
'  father  grief,'  means  an  imputed  cause  of  grieving;  the  second 
'  grief,'  that  is,  '  my  something  grief,'  means  '  the  state  of 
'grieving  itself.'  These  two  meanings  are  both  common  in 
Shakespeare.  Again,  '  the  nothing  that  I  grieve '  means 
'  that  state  of  grieving  which  grieves  without  imputing  any 
*  particular  cause  of  that  grief.'  '  My  something  grief  means 
'  my  really  grieving  condition.'  Therefore  in  this  passage  '  my 
'something  grief  is  not  the  contrary  of  the  'nothing  that  I 
'  grieve  ; '  and  there  is  no  real  inconsistency,  although  there  is 
a  verbal  contradiction,  between  them.     Johnson,  again,  does 
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not  distinguish  between  the  cause  of  grief,  which  is  imaginary, 
although  imputed  from  the  cause  which  is  true  and  real, 
although  not  imputed.  He  inadequately  states  the  conclusion 
and  wrongly  states  the  premisses.  In  his  second  note  he  alto- 
gether misinterprets  the  words  '  that  I  do  possess.'  The 
whole  passage,  I  apprehend,  means  this  :  '  My  grief  is  nothing 

*  less  than  an  imaginary  grief.  An  imaginary  grief  is  always 
'imputed  by  the  sufferer's  imagination  to  some  antecedent 
'  cause.  I  grieve  really,  but  without  imputing  any  cause  to 
'  that  grief  This  real  grief  without  an-  imputed  cause  is 
'  either,  without  any  actual  cause,  as  without  an  imputed 
'  cause  ;  or  with  an  actual  cause,  although  without  an  imputed 
'  cause.    I,  in  any  event,  have  a  grief  (in  the  sense  of  a  distinct 

*  imputed  cause  of  grief)  only  in  reversion  ;  for  what  such 
'  cause  is  is  yet  unknown,  and  my  cause  of  grief  being  un- 
'  known  and  therefore  unnamed,  my  grief  is  nameless  woe.' 
This  sufficiently  explains  the  text  of  the  quartos  and  folios, 
and  supersedes  all  necessity  for  Johnson's  emendation. 

But  another  and  simpler  interpretation  is  possible,  the  key 
to  which  lies  in  the  sense  of  a  single  word.  The  word  '  or ' 
may  here  again  possibly  mean  '  before.'  In  this  sense  it  is 
more  commonly  used  with  *  ever  ; '  as  in  Macbeth — 

'  Dying  or  e'er  they  sicken.' 

And  as  in  Hamlet — 

'  Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio.' 

But  '  or '  was  in  ancient  authors  often  used  by  itself  as  '  be- 

*  fore ; '  so,  '  Or  we  go  to  the  declaration  of  this  psalm,  it 
'  shall  be  convenient  to  show  who  writ  it '  (Fisher  quoted  in 
Johnson's  Dictionary).  '  Or '  bears  this  signification  in  the 
first  act  of  this  play.  '  Or  something  hath  (i.e.  begot)  the 
'  nothing  which  I  grieve '  means,  '  before  and  until  some 
'  definite  cause  of  grief  shall  have  disclosed  itself  as  the 
'  parent  of  that  present  sadness,  which  has  now  nothing  for  its 
'  imputed  cause  and  object.'  The  whole  passage,  therefore, 
may  consist  of  two  assertions  closely  connected,  the  first  of 
which   ends  at  '  something  grief     '  My  grief  is  not  imagi- 

VOL.  I.  M 
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'  nary,  for  some  imaginary  cause  is  imputed  always  to  an 
"  imaginary  grief,  whereas  no  imagined  cause  at  all  produces 
'  my  grief  Then  commences  the  second  affirmation.  *  Before 
'  some  distinct  and  known  cause,  which  shall  have  produced 
'  my  grief,  presents  itself  to  my  apprehension,  I  possess  a  cause 
'  of  grieving  only  in  reversion  ;  and  that  cause,  being  now  still 
*  unknown,  is  unnamed  :  and  my  woe  is  nameless.'  If  this 
interpretation  of  the  last  four  lines  be  correct,  of  which  I  am 
not  absolutely  confident,  we  must  punctuate  the  passage 
thus : 

Qtieen.  'Tis  nothing  less  :  conceit  is  still  derived 
From  some  forefather  grief ;  mine  is  not  so  ; 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief. 
Or  something  hath  the  nothing  which  I  grieve, 
'Tis  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess ; 
But  what  it  is  that  is  not  yet  known. 

The  whole  scene  up  to  this  point  presents  a  good  example 
of  Shakespeare's  psychological  mood,  very  subtle  in  matter, 
playful  and  puzzling  in  style,  but  (although  careless  sometimes 
in  expression)  not  incoherent. 

Postscript,  1876. — I  find  from  the  Cambridge  readings  that  Seymour 
has  proposed  for  '  'tis  nothing  less  '  in  the  first  hne,  '  'tis  something  less.' 
Collier's  '  Corrector '  for '  grief '  in  the  second  line  reads '  woe,'  and  for  'grief 
in  the  third  line,  '  guess.'  Pope  crushed  the  two  last  lines  into  one. 
These  changes  are  all  in  my  opinion  unnecessary,  for  the  reasons  which 
I  have  adduced. 


Green.  The  banished  Bolingbroke  repeals  himself. 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arrived 
At  Ravenspurg. 

That   is,  I  think,   '  with  men  whose   arms  are  raised  to 
'  strike  in  his  cause.'     So  in  Macbeth  : 

'  I  think  withal 
'  There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  rights ; 
'  And  here  from  gracious  England  have  I  offer 
'  Of  goodly  thousands.' — Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
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Green.  O  madam,  'tis  too  true  ;  and  that  is  worse, 
The    Lord    Northumberland,    his    young   son    Henry- 
Percy. 

The  first  quarto  gives  this  line, 

'  The  Lord  Northumberland,  his  son,  young  Henry  Percy.* 

The  three  following  quartos  give  the  half  line  less  well,  '  his 
'  young  son  H.  Percy,'  because  Hotspur  could  not  with  pro- 
priety be  called  '  a  young  son,'  although  he  might  be  styled 
'  young  H.  Percy.'  As  Henry  is  abbreviated  in  the  first 
quarto  and  all  the  others  by  H.,  I  would  read  : 

The  Lord  Northumberland,  his  so7i  youjig  Percy. 

Postscript,  1876.— Ever}^  kind  of  change  but  that  which  I  offer  has. 
I  learn,  been  proposed  by  Pope,  Seymour,  and  Capell.  I  see  no  reason 
for  not  adhering  to  my  own,  and  of  all  the  others  prefer  that  of  Seymour, 
i.e.  '  young  Henry  Percy,'  omitting  '  his  son.' 


Bicshy.  Why  have  you  not  proclaimed   Northum- 
berland, 
And  all  the  rest  of  the  revolting  faction. 
Traitors  ? 

The  first  quarto  runs  : 

'  And  all  the  rest  revolted  faction  traitors  } ' 

The  second : 

'  And  the  rest  of  the  revolted  faction,  traitors  ? ' 

The  third  and  fourth,  thus  : 

*  And  the  rest  of  the  revolting  faction  traitors  ? ' 

The  first  folio  follows  the  second  quarto  ;  the  fourth  folio 
makes  the  new  change  of  '  that  revolted  '  for  '  the  revolted.' 
It  is  evident  that  the  second  quarto  amended  a  grammatical 
fault  in  the  text  of  the  first  quarto  by  addition  and  omission 
of  words,  in  both  of  which  it  was  followed  literally  by  the 
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first  folio,  and  with  an  additional  change  by  the  third  and 
fourth  quartos.  But  I  believe  that  the  editor  of  the  secofid 
quarto  mistook  the  seat  of  corruption,  and  so  applied  a  remedy 
which  has  greatly  impaired  the  melody  of  the  verse.  The 
right  line,  I  do  not  doubt,  is  : 

And  all  the  rest  revolted,  factious  traitors. 

We  have  the  same  sense  of  the  word  '  rest '  in  the  same  com- 
bination with  the  passive  participle  in  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra : 

'And  what 
'  Made  the  all-honoured,  honest  Roman,  Brutus, 
'  With  the  armed  rest,  courtiers  of  beauteous  freedom, 
'  To  drench  the  Capitol  } ' — Act  ii.  sc,  6. 

'  Factious,'  too,  has  the  same  grave  meaning  often  ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  Henry  VI.  pt.  ii. : 

'  He  is  a  traitor;  let  him  to  the  Tower, 
'  And  chop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his.' 

Act  V.  sc.  I. 

Postscript,  1876.— I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Pope 
reads,  '  and  all  of  that  revolting  faction  traitors  ? '  The  quoted  text  is 
according  to  Capell's  suggestion. 


Gree7i.  We  have  :  whereon  the  Earl  of  Worcester 
Hath  broke  his  staff,  resigned  his  stewardship. 
And  all  the  household  servants  fled  with  him 
To  Bolingbroke. 

Queen.  So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  to  my  woe. 

*  Whereupon  '  is  the  reading  of  all  the  old  copies.  If  we 
follow  them  in  this,  and  also  in  allowing  '  We  have,'  in  agree- 
ment with  their  reading,  to  commence  the  verse,  we  can 
pronounce  '  whereupon '  as  '  whc — erupon,'  according  to  the 
frequent  pronunciation  of  '  where  '  in  Shakespeare.  All  the 
early  quartos  and  the  folios  read  the  third  line  ; 
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'  And  all  the  household  servants  fled  with  him  to  Bolingbroke.' 

'  To  Bolingbroke,'  which  much  disturbs  the  versification,  I 
would  altogether  omit,  for  in  referring  to  this  verj'  event  in  the 
next  scene  Harr>'  Percy  says  : 

*  Broken  his  staff  of  office,  and  dispersed 
'  The  household  of  the  king.' 

A  household  which  had  fled  to  one  point  could  not  be  said 
to  have  been  dispersed.  It  is  expressly  stated,  too,  by  Holin- 
shed,  '  That  when  the  king's  servants  of  the  household  saw  this 
'  (for  it  was  done  before  them  all),  they  dispersed  themselves, 
'some  into  one  countrie,  some  into  another.'  It  is  next  to 
impossible,  therefore,  that  Shakespeare  should  have  written, 
'  Fled  to  Bolingbroke.'  '  Fled  with  him  '  means  '  took  to  flight 
*  when  he  took  to  flight,'  not  fled  in  his  company  and  to  the 
same  place  that  he  did. 

Postscript,  1877. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Pope 
first  substituted  '  whereon  '  for  '  whereupon,'  and  also  that  Capell  proposes 
to  omit '  Bolingbroke.' 


Queen.   I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope ;  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper  back  of  death, 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life, 
Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 

The  two  first  quartos  read  '  coozening,'  which  means  the 
same  with  '  couzening,'  and  have  been  followed  by  the  folio. 
The  two  second  quartos  read  '  covetous,'  which  is  a  misprint, 
perhaps,  for  '  covenous  ' — that  is,  '  delusive  '  and  '  fraudulent ' 
—and  which  would  suit  the  context.  But  *  cozening '  is  under 
the  circumstances  the  more  authentic  readinsf. 


Green.  Here  comes  the  Duke  of  York, 

With  signs  of  war  about  his  aged  neck  ; 
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Oh,  full  of  careful  business  are  his  looks ! 

Uncle,  for  heaven's  sake  speak  comfortable  words ! 

This  selection  of  the  neck  as  the  representative  of  the 
whole  body  occurs  again  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : 

'  O  thou  day  of  the  world, 
'  Chain  my  armed  neck.' — Act  iv.  sc.  8. 

I  once  thought  that  the  last  line  could  not  be  right,  for 
although  '  heaven '  may  be  a  di-syllabic  word, '  God,'  for  which 
it  is  the  parliamentary  substitute,  could  not  have  been  so.  I 
would  have  read  therefore  : 

Uncle,  for  God's  sake,  comfortable  words  ! 

'  Speak  '—that  is,  '  speake ' — was,  I  thought,  an  interpolation, 
or  a  confused  repetition  of '  sake,'  which  has  four  of  its  letters. 
But  more  intimate  knowledge  makes  me  doubt  whether 
'  uncle,'  like  the  French  '  oncle,'  is  not  monosyllabic  here, 
and  the  right  line  : 

Uncle,  for  God's  sake  speak  comfortable  words. 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  that  Pope  has  made  the  same  emendation 
as  occurred  also  to  me,  that  of  omitting  '  speak.' 


York.   Get  thee  to  Plashy,  to  my  sister  Gloster ; 
I>id  her  send  me  presently  a  thousand  pounds. 
Hold,  take  my  ring. 

We  should  be  well  rid  of  '  me,'  which  damages  the 
measure,  and  scarcely  assists  the  sense ;  for  '  nold,  take  my 
'  ring,'  offers  a  symbol  which  would  itself  indicate,  for  whom 
the  thousand  pounds  were  asked.  Further  to  warrant  its 
omission  wc  have  a  passage  very  similar  indeed  in  the  Comedy 
of  Errours  : 

'To  Adriana  villain  hie  thee  straight, 

'  Give  her  this  kxy,  and  tell  her,  in  the  desk 
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'  That's  covered  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry, 
*  There  is  a  purse  of  ducats  ;  bid  her  send  it' 

Act  iv.  sc.  I. 
I  would  therefore  read  : 

Bid  her  send  presently  a  thousand  pounds. 

Postscript,  1876. — Pope,  I  find  from  the  Cambridge  readings,  has 
omitted  '  me  ; '  tacitly,  I  suppose. 


York.  I  know  not  what  to  do  : — I  would  to  God, 
(So  my  untruth  had  not  provoked  him  to  it,) 
The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother's. 
What,  are  there  posts  despatch'd  for  Ireland  ? 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars  ^ 

The  fourth  line  agrees  with  that  of  the  folios.  The  first 
quarto  reads,  '  What,  are  there  no  posts  despatcht  for  Ireland .' ' 
and  the  three  following  quartos  read,  '  What,  are  there  two 
'posts,'  &c.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  select  the  right 
line  with  confidence  from  among  so  many  as  occur  to 
thought,  I  would  read,  partly  from  respect  to  the  first  quarto, 
and  partly  as  a  probable  version,  of  which  the  different  quarto 
readings  and  the  folio  reading  are  several  corruptions : 

What,  are  there  no  posts  j^^/  despatch'd  for  Ireland  ? 

Out  of  the  letters  *  postes  yet  des-,'  '  yet '  would  easily  be 
dropped  in  copying  or  printing. 


York.  Go,  fellow,  (to  the  servant)  get  thee  home ; 
provide  some  carts, 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there. 
Gentlemen,  will  you  go  muster  men  ?     If  I  know 
How  or  which  way  to  order  these  aftairs, 
Thus  thrust  disorderly  into  my  hands, 
Never  believe  me. 

The  four  first  quartos  read  the  third  line  as  does  the  text. 
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The  folios  read,  '  Gentlemen,  will  you  muster  men  ? '  omitting 
'  go.'  But  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  dismissing  '  go,'  and  the 
more  so  because  an  emphasis  is  placed  on  '  you  '^thus  '  Gen- 
tlemen, luill  you  go' — byway  of  contrast  to  '  Go,  fellow,'  in 
the  preceding  line,  and  in  conformity  with  '  Gentlemen,  go 
'  muster  up  your  men '  in  a  subsequent  sentence.  Shake- 
speare pronounced  '  gentlemen '  here  in  two  syllables,  by 
slurring  the  second  into  the  first  ;  so  in  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
we  have  : 

'  Here  is  a  gentleman  whom  by  chance  I  met.' 

Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
The  lines 

'  If  I  know 
'  How  or  which  way  to  order  these  affairs, 
'  Never  believe  me,' 

contain  a  repetition  offensive  to  taste.  I  would  read  the 
passage  : 

If  I 

Know  now  which  way  to  order  these  affairs, 

Never  believe  me. 

'  Now '  by  the  addition  of  the  upper  portion  of  an  '  h  '  to  '  n ' 
would  become  '  how,'  and  '  or '  might  be  either  supplied  to 
make  the  verse  intelligible,  or  added  as  a  confused  repetition 
of  the  '  ow '  of  'how.'  I  learn  from  a  note  in  the  Cambridge 
Edition  that  Pope  and  Capell  (like  the  editors  of  the  folio) 
altered  in  several  ways  the  line,  so  as  to  make  room  for  the 
third  syllable  in  *  gentlemen,'  all  wrongly. 


Yo7'k.   Both  arc  my  kinsmen. — 
The  one's  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend  ;  the  odier,  again. 
Is  my  kinsman,  whom  the  king  hath  wrong'd  ; 
Whom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 

]>ut  the  four  first  quartos  give  the  second  and  third  lines 
thus  : 
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T'  one  is  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend,  t'  other  again. 

The  first  folio  altered  this  to  '  th'  one  '  and  '  th'  other.'  Both 
have  been  generally  dropped  by  modern  editors.  I  would 
restore,  as  most  probably  genuine,  even  the  oldest  forms  of 
abbreviation,  although  absolutely  rejected  till  now. 

The  line  '  is  my  kinsman,  whom  the  king  hath  wronged,' 
although  so  given  in  the  old  copies,  can  satisfy  few.  Sir  T. 
Hanmer  corrected  it  thus :  '  My  kinsman  is  one  whom  the 
'  king  hath  wronged.'  This  second  mere  description  of  him 
as  kinsman  appears  to  me  unseasonable  after  that  of  the  first 
line  ;  and  it  involves  much  change.  Collier's  '  Corrector '  and 
Dyce  read,  '  is  my  near  kinsman,  whom  the  king  hath 
'  wronged.'  It  has  occurred  to  me  to  read,  without  adding  or 
taking  away  a  word,  by  a  slight  transposition  : 

The  other  is 
Again  my  kinsman,  whom  the  king  hath  wronged. 

'  Again  '  might  be  connected  not  with  '  other,'  but  with  '  kins- 
'  man.'  VVe  have  the  same  force  and  place  given  to  the  word 
'again 'in  Henry  IV.  pt.  ii.  :  'There  was  I,  and  little  John 
'  Doit  of  Staffordshire,  and  black  George  Bare,  and  Francis 
'  Pickbone,  and  Will  Squeale,  a  Cotswold  man  :  you  had  not 
'  four  such  swinge-bucklers  in  all  the  Inns  of  Court  again  ' 
(act  iii.  sc.  2).  But  since  '  the  other  again  '  is  a  thoroughly 
Shakespearian  combination,  given  by  all  the  copies,  I  on  the 
whole  prefer  to  read  : 

T'  other  again 
Is  my  kind  kinsman,  whom  the  king  hath  wronged. 

Shakespeare  often  connected  in  thought  and  expression 
*  kind  '  and  *  kin.'     Thus  in  Hamlet : 

'  A  little  more  than  kin  and  less  than  kind.' — Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Again,  we  have  '  kind  father,'  '  kind  aunt,'  '  kind  uncle,'  '  kind 
'  cousin,'  *  kind  sister,'  so  that  '  kind  '  is  an  epithet  almost 
stereotyped  as  the  epithet  of  kindred.  And  again  still  more 
pertinently  in  Henry  V,  : 
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'  My  dear  Lord  Gloster,  and  niy  good  Lord  Exeter, 
'  And  my  kind  kinsman,  warriors  all,  adieu.' 

Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Yet  '  kind '  would,  whether  in  writing  or  printing,  be  emi- 
nently liable  to  omission  before  '  kins-'  of  '  kinsman.' 

Postscript,  1S76.— The  Cambridge  editors  attribute  to  Pope  the 
emendation  which  Steevens  assigns  to  Hanmer.  Capell  too,  I  learn, 
proposed  '  He  is  my  kinsman '  for  '  is  my  kinsman,'  and  Seymour  '  my 
'  kinsman  is  too.' 


York.  Well,  somewhat  we  must  do  ;  come,  cousin, 
I'll 
Dispose  of  you  :  Go,  muster  up  your  men, 
And  meet  me  presently  at  Berkeley. 
I  should  to  Plashy  too  ; — 
But  time  will  not  permit.     All  is  uneven. 

All  the  old  copies  read,  '  Dispose  of  you.  Gentlemen,  go, 
'  muster  up  your  men.'  The  quoted  text  omits  '  gentlemen  ' 
before  'go,'  but  Dyce  and  others  have  restored  it.  The 
half  of  a  verse  is  wanting  after  'too.'     It  ran  thus,  possibly  : 

I  should  to  Plashy  too,  would  time  permit, 
But  time  will  not  permit. 

The  occurrence  of  the  same  words,  '  time  permit,'  twice  within 
so  small  a  space  tends  to  account  for  the  omission  of  them  in 
one  place.     I  would  read  the  whole  passage  thus  : 

I  know  not  what  to  do.      I  would  to  God, 
So  my  untruth  had  not  provoked  him  to  it,  » 
The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother  s. 
What!  are  there  no  posts ;)'(?/  despatched  for  Ireland  .'' 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars  ? 
Come,  sister — cousin,  I  would  say — pray  pardon  me. — 
Go,  fellow,  get  thee  home  ;  provide  some  carts, 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there. — 
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Gentlemen,  will  you  go  muster  men.     If  I 
Know  7W7V  which  way  to  order  these  affairs, 
Thus  disorderly  thrust  into  my  hands. 
Never  believe  me. — Both  are  my  kinsmen  ; 
Z"  07ie  is  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend.      T'  other  again 
Is  my  kind  kinsman,  whom  the  king  hath  wronged, 
Whom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. — 
Well,  somewhat  we  must  do  : — Come,  cousin,  I'll 
Dispose  of  you. — Ge^itlemen,  go  muster  up 
Your  men  and  meet  me  presently  at  Barkly. — 
I  should  to  Flashy  too,  \woiLld  time  perynit^ 
But  time  will  not  permit.     All  is  uneven, 
And  everything  is  left  at  six  and  seven. 

I  restore  the  expressive  lameness  of '  Thus  disorderly  thrust,' 
found  in  all  the  old  copies.  The  word  '  too  '  in  '  I  should  to 
'Flashy  too,'  is  due  to  York's  recollection  that  he  had  just 
commanded  a  messenger  to  go  to  Flashy.  Words,  style,  and 
matter,  all  disclose  an  amiable,  homely  but  not  robust,  mind, 
distracted,  over\veighted,  and  breaking  down. 


Green.  Besides,  our  nearness  to  the  king  in  love 
Is  near  the  hate  of  those  love  not  the  king ; 
And  that's  the  wavering  commons,  for  their  love 
Lies  in  their  purses,  and  whoso  empties  them 
By  so  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 

Perhaps  the  fourth  line  is  right ;  the  final  '  es '  of  '  purses,' 
like  'el,'  'en,'  '  er,'  'in,'  being  here  so  slurred  or  clipped  as 
to  form  no  separate  syllable.  Other^vise  I  would  read  for  the 
fourth  line  : 

For  their  love 
Lies  in  \}i\^\x  purses ;  zuhoso  empties  them 
By  so  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 

PoSTSCKiPi,  1876.— I  learn  that  Pope  reads,  '  who  empties  them,"  but 
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*  whoso,'  which  is  stronger  than  '  who,'  is  the  reading  of  all  the  old  copies, 
and  as  no  new  fact  is  stated  to  invite  the  use  of '  and,'  I  prefer  the  change 
which  I  have  proposed.  The  sentence  is  explanatory,  not  cumulative  ;  it 
shows  how  their  love  lies  in  their  purses  by  affirming  that  their  hatred 
lies  in  them.  S.  Walker  reduces  the  line  by  reading  '  purse '  for  '  purses,' 
but '  them '  as  relative  to  '  purse '  is  rather  harsh. 


Green.    Well,    I'll    for   refug-e    straight   to    Bristol 
Castle  ; 
The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  is  already  there. 

Bus/iy.   Thither  will  I  with  you ;  for  little  office 
The  hateful  commons  will  perform  for  us, 
Except,  like  curs,  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces. — 
Will  you  go  along  with  us  } 

Bag.  No  ;  I  will  to  Ireland  to  his  Majesty. 

The  last  line  of  Bushy's  speech  is  not  only  defective,  but 
faulty.  It  has  not  the  proper  run  of  a  commencing  verse. 
Now  it  is  observable  that  Bagot's  answer  contains  two  state- 
ments— one  as  to  place,  and  the  other  as  to  person.  Pro- 
bably, therefore,  each  is  a  reply  to  some  one  part  of  Bushy's 
invitation.  This  makes  it  also  not  improbable  that  the  de- 
fective line  may  be  rightly  supplied  thus  : 

Will  you  along  with  us  to  Bristol  Castle  ? 
Bag.  No  ;  I'll  to  Ireland  to  his  Majesty. 

'  Along,'  like  '  on,'  is  used  often  by  Shakespeare  without  any 
verb,  but  preceded  by  an  auxiliary  as  if  it  were  a  verb  itself. 
So  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  i. : 

'They  will  along  with  company.' — Act  ii.  sc.  i. 

*  To  Bristol  Castle '  may  have  been  omitted,  because  it  is  a 
repetition  of  the  end  of  the  first  line  in  this  quotation.  But  it 
is  repeated  naturally  and  aptly. 

This  allusion  by  Bushy  to  the  commons  is  historical.  Wal- 
singham  states  that '  the  wicked  counsellors  Ikishy,  Bagot,  and 

*  Green,  perceiving  that  the  commons  sided  with  the  Duke  of 
'  Lancaster,  fled  as  fast  as  tliey  could  to  Bristol,'  thus  desert- 
ing the  Regent  and  the  Chancellor, 
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Scene  3. 

North.   But  theirs  is  sweetened  with  the  hope  to 
have 
The  present  benefit  which  I  possess  ; 
And  hope  to  joy  is  Httle  less  in  joy 
Than  hope  enjoy'd.     By  this  the  weary  lords 
Shall  make  their  way  seem  short,  as  mine  hath  done, 
By  sight  of  what  I  have — your  noble  company. 

Bo  ling.  Of  much  less  value  is  my  company 
Than  your  good  words  :  but  who  comes  here  ? 

The  last  line  of  Northumberland's  address  seems  a  '  need- 
'  less  Alexandrine.'  But  in  truth  'company,'  like  '  counte- 
'  nance,'  '  continence,'  and  similar  words,  is  to  be  pronounced 
here  as  *  compny.'  It  has  already  been  made  disyllabic  in 
the  line : 

*  In  Ross  and  Willoughby  wanting  your  company.' 

That  it  occurs  again  in  the  next  line  as  a  trisyllabic  word  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  Shakespeare's  manner.  He  some- 
times thus  varies  the  pronunciation  of  the  same  word  in  one 
and  the  same  verse.     Probably  the  last  line  should  be : 

Than  your  good  words  :  but  who  is  it  comes  here  ? 

The  form  of  the  reply,  '  it  is  my  son,'  exactly  repeating  these 
words,  while  it  answers  them,  confirms  this  supposition. 


North.   It  is  my  son,  young  Harry  Percy, 
Sent  from  m}-  brother  Worcester,  whencesoever. 

Boling.  Evermore  thanks,   the  Exchequer  of  the 
poor, 
Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  of  age, 
Stands  for  my  bounty.      But  who  comes  here  ^ 

Perhaps  the  first  line  should    run   in    the  words  of  the 
question — 
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It  is  my  son,  young  Harry  Percy,  comes  ; 

and  the  last  : 

Stands  for  my  bounty  still.     But  who  comes  here  ? 

'  Still '  was  not  the  less  likely  to  be  omitted  because  '  till  ' 
occurs  in  the  line  immediately  above. 

PoS'i'SCRlPT,    1876.   -Seymour  proposes  ^  must  for  my  bounty  stand.' 
This,  I  think,  alters  too  much. 


Percy.   I  had  thought,  my  lord,  to  have  learnt  his 

health  of  you. 
North.  ■Wh)^  is  he  not  with  the  Queen  ? 

The  last  defective  line  may  perhaps  have  been  written  thus  : 

Why  thozight  yo7i  that  ?     Is  he  not  with  the  Queen  ? 


Doling.   How  far  is  it  to  Berkeley  ?  and  what  stir 
Keeps  good  old  York  there,  with  his  men  of  war  ? 
Percy.    There  stands  the  castle,   by  yon    tuft   of 
trees, 
Mann'd  with  three  hundred  men,  as  I  have  heard  ; 
And  in  it  are  the  Lords  of  York,  Berkeley,  and  Sey- 
mour ; 
None  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate. 

I  do  not  understand  satisfactorily  Northumberland's  second 
question,  '  What  stir  keeps  old  York  } '  *  Keeping  a  stir '  is  a 
phrase  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  nor  is  it  a  natural 
expression  ;  nor  does  Percy's  second  answer  seem  relevant  to 
such  a  question,  although  he  is  respectfully  precise  in  meeting 
the  first  question.     The  two  first  quartos  print  thus  : 

'  And  what  stur  keeps  good  old  York  there.' 

The  third  and  fourth  quartos  and  first  folio  print  '  and  what 
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'  stirre  ; '  the  fourth  folio,  *  and  what  stir.'  Now  the  two  first 
quartos,  in  the  only  other  passage  of  this  play  where  *  stir ' 
occurs,  agree  in  spelling  it  thus — 'stirre.'  Therefore  I  con- 
sider it  certain  that  '  stur '  is  a  misprint,  and  I  believe  that 
the  third  quarto  deliberately,  if  not  actually,  amended  it  as 
such  by  reading  the  word  similarly  pronounced  '  stirre '  in  the 
place  of  it.  In  this  alteration  it  has  been  followed  by  the 
quartos,  the  first  and  fourth  folios,  and  all  editors  up  to  this 
day.  But  I  apprehend  that  the  third  quarto  amended  a  real 
error  in  a  wrong  manner,  and  that  the  right  word  is  '  store.' 
'  Store  '  in  Shakespeare  signifies  a  '  collected  quantity  '  of  any 
objects.  Its  meaning  here  may  be  understood  by  Percy's 
answer  to  be  that  of  military  strength  in  men  at  arms  or 
supporters.     It  is  illustrated  by  a  line  in  King  John  : 

*  I  did  not  think  the  king  so  stored  with  friends.' 

Act  V.  sc.  4. 
I  would  read  therefore  : 

How  far  is  it  to  Berkeley  ?  and  what  store 
Keeps  good  old  York  there  with  his  men  of  war  ? 

This  question  was  a  most  natural  enquiry,  as  addressed  to 
Percy,  who,  according  to  his  own  account,  had  been  sent  b>- 
his  uncle  Worcester,  in  the  interest  of  Bolingbroke,  to  as- 
certain what  York's  military  strength  was.  '  State  '  has  oc- 
curred to  me,  but  I  prefer  '  store  '  decidedly. 

And  in  it  are  Lords  York,  Berkeley,  and  Seymour, 

would  run  better  than  the  line  as  quoted,  with  very  little  change. 
Pope,  I  find,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  omits  '  of '  only,  and 
Mr.  Lettsom  omits  '  and  '  only.  But  the  line  is  radically  wrong, 
I  believe,  in  the  names  which  it  contains.  It  was  perfectly 
well  known  that  York  was  in  the  castle  ;  Bolingbroke's  question 
about  York's  doings  and  havings  in  the  castle  implies  this. 
To  reply  that  *  Lord  York '  was  in  the  castle  would  have  been 
idle.     The  right  line  surely  is : 

And  in  it  are  the  Lords  of  Berkeley  and  Seymour. 
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'  York  '  and  '  Berk,'  are  so  far  alike  in  sound,  that '  York'  might 
easily  fall  out ;  and  as  easily  slip  in  if  a  person  copied  with 
the  idea  of  York  vividly  present  to  his  imagination. 

Postscript. — The  Cambridge  editors  omit  to  give  the  various  spel- 
lings of  the  old  copies  as  to  the  word  '  stir,'  and  I  am  left  therefore  to  the 
resources  supplied  by  my  own  library,  which  contains  neither  the  second 
nor  the  third  folio. 


Berk.   My  Lord  of  Hereford,  my  message  is  to  you. 

Boling.  My  lord,  my  answer  is — to  Lancaster  ; 
And  I  am  come  to  seek  that  name  in  England  : 
And  I  must  find  that  title  in  your  tongue 
Before  I  make  reply  to  aught  you  say. 

Steevens  suspects  the  true  reading  of  the  first  line  to  be — • 

'  My  Lord  of  Hereford,  my  message  is ' 

because  the  words  '  to  you '  only  serve  to  destroy  the  metre. 
The  second  line  has  been  thus  explained  by  Malonc  and 
understood  by  all  other  critics. 

'  Your  message  is,  as  you  say,  to  my  Lord  of  Hereford  ;  my  answer  is, 
'  it  is  not  to  him,  it  is  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.' — Malone. 

Steevens  accordingly  puts  a  break  before  '  to  Lancaster  ; ' 
and  Dyce  prints  '  to  Lancaster '  with  signs  of  quotation.  Now 
the  passage  would  be  most  awkwardly  written  if  such  were 
its  meaning.  But  such  is  not  its  meaning.  '  My  answer  is 
'  to  Lancaster '  means  not,  '  I  answer,  that  your  message  is  to 
'  Lancaster,'  but,  '  I  answer  to  the  name  and  title  of  Lan- 
'  caster.'  The  expressiDn  does  not  give  an  answer  contra- 
dicting anything  in  or  concerning  the  message ;  it  simply 
conveys  a  refusal  to  answer  at  all  unless  called  by  that  title, 
and  thus  rebukes  the  address  '  My  Lord  of  Uerford!  The 
retort  is  explained  in  the  lines — 

'  And  I  must  find  that  title  in  your  tongue 
'  Before  /  make  rcp/y  to  aught  you  say.' 


% 
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In  Coriolanus  '  answer '  has  the  signification  which  I  attribute 

to  it  here. 

Coriolanus 

'  He  would  not  answer  to, — forbade  all  names  ; 

'  He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless.' — Act  v.  sc.  i. 

So  again  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing : 

'  Which  is  Beatrice  ? 
^  Beat.  I  answer  to  that  name.' — Act  v.  sc.  4. 

So  again,  I  believe,  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  : 

*  You  answer  to  Pyramus.' — Act  iii.  sc.  i. 

The  first  line  probably,  and  the  second  line  certainly,  are  to 
be  read  thus  : 

Berk.   My  lord  Her  ford,  my  message  is  to  you. 
Bolijig.  IVIy  lord,  my  answer  is  to  '  Lancaster.' 

Postscript,  1876. — I  leam  from  the  Cambridge  Edition^  that  Capell 
reads  instead  of  'and  I  must  find,'  'for  I  must  find,'  and  an  anonymous 
correspondent  of  the  editors  '  as  I  must  find,' — unnecessaril /.  For  '  in 
'your  tongue'  is  substituted  'in  your  towne '  by  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  folios,  and  by  the  eighth  quarto,  wrongly. 


Berk.  To  you,  my  lord,  I  come  (what  lord  you  will) 
From  the  most  gracious  Regent  of  this  land. 
The  Duke  of  York,  to  know,  what  pricks  you  on 
To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time, 
And  fright  our  native  peace  with  self-born  arms. 

All  old  copies  and  modern  editions  read  '  self-bom 
'arms  ; '  but  '  self-born  arms  '  is  a  strange  and  to  me  a  very 
awkward  expression.  If  it  mean  '  arms  taken  up  without  any 
'other  authority  than  your  own  will,'  it  should  be  spelt,  I 
apprehend,  '  self-borne  ; '  if  it  does  not  mean  this,  I  know  not 
how  to  interpret  it.  '  Self-born  '  in  Winter's  Tale,  where  alone 
it  occurs,  seems  to  have  the  signification  of  '  born  at  the  same 
VOL.  I.  N 
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'  moment.'  I  believe  the  words  to  have  been  produced  by 
a  mistake  in  printing,  or  writing,  or  reading,  or  hearing  ;  and 
that  we  should  read  : 

And  fright  our  native  peace  with  stiff-borne  arms. 

So  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  2  : 

'  And  none  of  this, 
'  Though  strongly  apprehended,  could  restrain 
*The  stijf-borne  action.'— Act  i.  sc.  i. 

Where  'stiff-borne  action  '  is  applied  to  a  rebellious  rising  in 
arms.  'Stiff'  has  the  meaning,  partly  of  'uncomplying,' 
'  hostile'  or  '  rebellious '  in  its  moral  sense,  and  partly  of  '  strong, 
'  resistiv^e,  and  unyielding '  in  its  material  significance  ;  so  in 
this  very  scene  it  is  applied  to  arms  : 

*  Boys  with  women's  voices 
'  Strive  to  speak  big,  and  clap  their  female  joints 
'  in  stiff,  unwieldy  arms  against  thy  crown.' 

Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
So  in  Coriolanus  again  : 

'  What,  art  thou  stiff.''  stand'st  out .'' ' — Act  i.  sc.  i. 


Boling.  I  shall  not  need  transport  my  words  by  you ; 
Here  comes  his  Grace  in  person. — My  noble  uncle  ! 

This  line  again  is  easily  reduced  to  normal  proportion  by 
omitting  '  my.'  But  probably  '  person '  was  pronounced  here 
by  Shakespeare  '  persn.'     So  below  we  have  in  this  scene  : 

'  And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim.' 

PoSTSCRirx,  1876. — Pope,  I  find  from  the  Cambridge  Edition,  made 
the  amendment  suggested, — wrongly. 


York.  Tut,  tut ! 
Grace  me  no  sjracc,  nor  uncle  mc  no  uncle  : 
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I  am  no  traitor's  uncle  ;  and  that  word  grace, 
In  an  ungracious  mouth,  is  but  profane. 
Why  have  those  banish'd  and  forbidden  legs 
Dar'd  once  to  touch  a  dust  of  England's  ground  ? 
But  then  more  why  ; — Why  have  they  dar'd  to  march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom. 
Frighting  her  pale-faced  villages  with  war  ? 

'A  dust'  was  a  midland  counties'  expression  within  the 
last  few  years :  *  never  a  dust '  was  said  sometimes  for  '  no 
*  dust'     One  late  quarto  only  reads,  '  the  dust.' 

'.But  then  more  why.']  But,  to  add  more  questions.  This  is  the 
reading  of  the  first  quarto,  1597,  which  in  the  second  and  all  the  subse- 
quent copies,  was  corrupted  thus,  '  But  more  than  why.'  The  expression 
of  the  text,  though  a  singular  one,  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  author's.  It 
is  of  a  colour  with  those  immediately  preceding : 

'  Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle.' 

A  similar  expression  occurs  in  Twelfth  Night : 

'  More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life, 

'  More,  by  all  mores,  than  I  shall  e'er  love  wife.' — Malone. 

There  seems  to  be  an  error  in  this  passage,  which  I  believe  should 
run  thus : 

'  But  more  then  :  why  ?  why  have  they  dar'd,'  &c. 

This  repetition  of  the  word  '  why '  is  not  unnatural  for  a  person  speaking 
with  much  warmth. — M.  Masox. 

Mason  only  changes  the  punctuation  of  the  fourth  quarto. 
Tyrwhitt  amends  '  But  more  than  this,  why,'  &c.  This  is  too 
great  a  change,  and  '  but '  and  '  then '  are  in  all  the  other 
readings  and  explanations  somewhat  out  of  place.  But  since 
such  early  copies  as  the  second  and  third  quartos  give  '  more 
'than  why,'  I  would  observ^e  without  derogation  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  oldest  quarto  in  a  doubtful  case,  that  '  more 
'than  why,'  too,  bears  a  good  meaning,  which  has  not,  I  think, 
been  perceived.  '  ]More  than  why  '  after  '  why '  amounts  to 
this :  '  If  your  being  in  England  is  a  fact  to  be  questioned, 
*  your  being  at  the  head  of  a  hostile  force  in  England  is  a 
'fact  more  than  questionable.'  It  is  with  this  meanin"^,  'I 
'  say,  why  have  they  dared,'  &c.     '  But '  has  little  force  in  the 
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other  reading,  and  much  in  this.     If,  however,  the  first  quarto 
were  wrong,  the  simplest  amendment  would  be  : 

But  more  then ; — why  have  they  dared  to  march. 

'  More  '  is  disyllabic  at  will. 


York.  Why  have  they  dared  to  march 

So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom, 
Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war, 
And  ostentation  of  despised  arms  ? 

'  And  ostentation  of  despised  arms  ? ']  But  sure  the  ostentation  of 
despised  arms  would  not  'fright'  anyone.  We  should  read,  '  disposed 
'  arms,'  i.e.  forces  in  battle  array. — Warburton. 

This  alteration  is  harsh.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  '  despightful.'  Mr. 
Upton  gives  this  passage  as  a  proof  that  our  author  uses  the  passive 
participle  in  an  active  sense.  The  copies  all  agree.  Perhaps  the  old 
Duke  means  to  treat  him  with  contempt  as  well  as  with  severity,  and  to 
insinuate  that  he  despises  his  power,  as  being  able  to  master  it.  In  this 
sense  all  is  right.— Johnson. 

So  in  this  play  : 

'  We'll  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears.'— Steevens. 

The  meaning  of  this  probably  is  :  '  a  boastful  display  of  arms  which 
'we  despise.'— M.  Mason. 

Collier's  '  Corrector '  gives  '  despoiling.'  As  Warburton  and 
Hanmer  amend,  so  Johnson,  Steevens,  and  Monk  Mason  inter- 
pret, this  passage  on  the  acceptation  of  '  despised  '  in  its  usual 
sense.  But  '  to  despise  '  in  Shakespeare  is  often  not  synony- 
mous with  '  contemn,'  but  with  '  hate.' 

'  Rosse.  I  have  words 

'  That  would  be  howled  out  in  the  desert  air 
*  Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them.' 

'  No  mind  that's  honest, 
'  But  in  it  shares  some  woe. 

'  Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for  ever, 
'  Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound 
'That  ever  yet  they  heard.' 
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This  news  was  hateful  and  fearful,  but  not  contemptible.  So, 
probably,  again  in  King  Lear : 

*  Fairest  Cordelia,  thou'rt  most  rich,  being  poor, 

*  Most  choice,  forsaken,  and  most  loved,  despised.' 

Act  i.  sc.  I. 

Where,  as  '  poor '  is  the  opposite  of  '  rich,'  and  '  forsaken  '  of 
'  chosen,'  so  will,  naturally,  '  hated  '  be  the  opposite  of  '  loved.' 
So  again  in  Othello  (act  i.  sc.  i)  : 

*  It  is  too  true  an  evil,  gone  she  is, 

'  And,  what's  to  come  of  my  despised  time 

'  Is  nought  but  bitterness.' 

There  was  nothing  in  Brabantio's  mere  loss  to  make  life  con- 
temptible to  him,  but  much  to  make  it  an  object  of  aversion  : 
bitterness  is  not  despicable.  I  remember  thirty  years  ago  to 
have  heard  a  person  in  the  rank  of  a  peasant  in  the  Midland 
Counties  use  the  word  '  despise '  for  '  take  offence  against '  or 
'  hate.' 

'  Villagers '  is  a  word  used  by  Shakespeare ;  and,  in  fact, 
*  villagers  '  are  '  pale-faced  '  rather  than  '  villages.'  Still,  the 
vigour  of  the  lines  would,  I  think,  be  lessened  detrimentally 
by  reading : 

Frighting  her  pale-faced  villagers  with  war. 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Singer 
proposes  '  despoiling,'  and  Becket  '  despighted.'  It  will  have  appeared 
why  I  think  the  changes  unnecessar}'. 


York.   I  do  remain  as  neuter,  so  fare  you  well ; 

•  Unless  you  please  to  enter  in  the  castle 
And  there  repose  you  for  this  night. 

Pope  omitted  '  so '  from  the  first  line.  S.  Walker  made 
the  same  suggestion  on  the  ground  that  the  verse  contains  an 
extra  syllable.     This  is  appsrently,  but  is  not  actually,  a  fact 

•  Neuter  '  was  pronounced  by  Shakespeare  in  this  verse  '  neutre ' 
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or  '  neutr.'  Similar  instances  abound  in  this  play.  The  old 
reading  should,  I  think,  stand. 

Capell,  says  Dyce,  amended  the  last  defective  line  by — 

'  And  there  repose  you  for  this  night  or  so.' 

Collier's  '  Corrector  '  reads  : 

'  And  there,  my  lord,  repose  you  for  this  night.* 

The  first  is  rather  too  mean  and  awkward  ;  the  second  rather 
too  formal  on  the  part  of  an  '  uncle,'  whose  air  is  throughout 
that  of  a  displeased  superior,  to  his  nephew. 

The  defective  line  will,  I  think,  be  rightly  amended  by — 

And  there  to  repose  you  for  this  night. 

''There'  is  a  di-syllabic  Avord. 


York.   It  may  be,  I  will  go  with  you  ;  but  yet  I'll 
pause, 
For  I  am  loth  to  break  our  country ^s  laws.    . 

This  redundant  line  is  reduced  to  due  proportions  by 
Steevens'  suggestion  to  omit  'with  you.'  But  '  with  you  '  is  a 
phrase  not  unimportant  in  itself;  and  as  York  has  been  invited 
by,  '  But  we  must  win  your  Grace  to  go  with  us,'  so  his  reply 
'  go  with  you  '  is  natural.     I  should  prefer  to  read  : 

It  may  be  77/  go  with  you  ;  but  F II pause  ; 
or — 

May  be  I  will  go  with  you  ;  but  I  'II  pause  ; 

or  even  with  '  yet '  as  an  adverb  of  time  : 

May  be  I'll  go  with  you,  but  yet  I'll  pause. 


Yo7'k.     Nor    friends^    nor    foes,    to    me    welcome 
you  are  : 
Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past  care. 

All  modern  editions  which  I  have  seen  punctuate — 
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*  Nor  friends  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you  are.' 

Both  are  inconsistent  with  what  I  apprehend  to  be  the  right 
interpretation  of  the  passage,  and  with  the  only  pronunciation 
of  the  verse  which  can  render  it  musical.  'To  me'  depends 
not  upon  '  welcome,'  but  upon  '  nor  friends  nor  foes,'  and 
should  be  punctuated— 

Nor  friends  nor  foes  to  me,  welcome  you  are. 

Dyce  prints  'well  come'  wrongly,  I  think.  S.  Walker, 
retaining  the  single  word,  bids  pronounce  it  *  welcome.'  In 
favour  of  this  pronunciation  he  cites  five  passages,  that  is 
from  Nash,  Marlow,  Peele,  Green,  and  Surrey.  Whether  all 
these  completely  support  his  view  may,  I  think,  be  questioned. 
But,  as  the  word  occurs  more  than  three  hundred  times  in 
Shakespeare's  plays,  the  absence  of  a  single  quotation  from 
them  exemplifying  such  a  pronunciation  suffices  to  discredit 
it  here.  The  accent,  I  believe,  is  as  usual  on  '  wel-,'  with  a 
pause  after  'me.'  The  trochee  so  placed,  as  my  ears  appre- 
hend it,  gives  to  the  measure  agreeable  variety,  and  to  the 
welcome  vivacity  and  emphasis.  It  is  found  in  this  poet 
elsewhere. 

Postscript,  1876.— Jackson  amends  by  'to  me  you  welcome  are,' 
needlessly  if  an  emphasis  be  laid  on  '  me '  and  then  after  a  pause  an 
accent  be  placed  on  '  \\€\.' 


Scene  4. 

•     Cap.  'Tis  thought  the  king  is  dead  ;  we  will  not  stay. 
The  bay  trees  in  our  country  are  all  withered, 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven  ; 
The  pale-fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth, 
And  lean-look'd  prophets  whisper  fearful  change  ; 
Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap. 

It   is   observable,    that  the   only   prodigious    part   of  the 
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phenomenon  recorded  by  Walsingham  is  omitted  here.  That 
the  bay  trees  should  wither  was  not  unnatural ;  but  we  are  told 
that  after  withering  they  recovered  their  verdure.  It  did  not 
suit  Shakespeare's  purpose  probably  to  present  an  image, 
which  might  suggest  cheerfulness  and  hope,  in  this  scene. 
By  the  epithet  '  pale-faced '  I  presume  that  the  poet  intends 
to  describe  the  natural  and  habitual  aspect  of  the  moon,  and 
by  '  looks  bloody  on  the  earth  '  its  present  unnatural  and 
transient  appearance.  That  they  may  possibly  have  been 
combined  as  two  conditions  of  the  present  scene  not  mutually 
irreconcileable  seems  to  be  suggested  by  a  passage  in 
Henry  IV.  act  v.  sc.  i  : 

'  How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 

'  Above  yon  busky  hill ;  the  day  looks  pale 

'  At  his  distemperature.' 

But  there  it  is  the  '  day  '  which  looks  pale,  while  the  '  sun  ' 
appears  bloody. 

I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  three  occurrences  of  the  word 
'  look '  in  three  consecutive  lines  of  the  copious  Shakespeare, 
where  there  appears  no  reason  for  repetition.  I  propose  that 
we  should  read  : 

The  pale-faced  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth, 
And  \(t2i.'i\- cheeked  prophets  whisper  fearful  change  ; 
Rich  men  look  sad,  &c. 

'  Cheeked  '  was  easily  corrupted  into  'looked,'  with  the  word 
'  look '  occupying  precisely  the  same  place  in  the  following 
line  ;  '00'  and  'ee,'  too,  are  frequently  interchanged  by  mis- 
take in  the  old  copies  of  our  author.  In  the  play  of  Julius 
Csesar,  Octavius  mentions  it  as  a  proof  of  Anthony's  bygone 
heroism,  that,  when  famished,  his  '  cheek  lanked  not.'  And 
in  Henry  V.  the  poet  speaks  of  '  lank  lean  cheeks.'  While 
holding  steadily  to  this  proposal  of  '  lean-chcekcd,'  I  still 
regard  with  approximate  favour  '  Ican-lankcd^  which  has  also 
suggested  itself  to  me. 


SCENE  IV. 
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Cap.  These    signs    forerun    the    death    or   fall    of 
kings. 
Farewell ;  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fled, 
As  well  assured,  Richard  our  king  is  dead. 

So  read  the  first  quarto,  and  all  the  modern  editions 
which  I  have  seen.  The  other  quartos,  as  well  as  all  the 
folios,  read  with  manifest  defectiveness  : 

'  These  signs  forerun  the  death  of  kings.' 

But  '  death  or  fall '  is  prosaic ;  the  Captain,  too,  thought 
only  of  the  king's  death,  as  appears  by  the  words  '  the  king  is 
'  dead,'  and  by  the  subsequent  line — 

'  Our  countrj^men  are  gone  and  fled, 
'  As  well  assured  Richard  our  king  is  dead.' 

Further,  the  death  of  Richard  was  a  becoming  and  sufficient 
motive  for  the  dispersion  of  his  Welsh  supporters,  while  his 
threatened  fall,  as  distinct  from  his  death,  could  only  affect 
poltroons  with  the  spirit  of  defection.  Hanmer,  to  remove 
both  faults,  proposed  '  these  boding  signs.'  '  Boding  '  here, 
however,  is  a  mere  expletive.     I  would  certainly  read  thus  : 

These  signs  forerun  the  death  of  all  our  kings. 

Thus  put,  the  line  well  follows  '  The  bay  trees  m  our  country 
'all  are  withered,'  and  well  introduces  '■  oiir  countrymen  are 
'gone.'  '  Of  all  our'  was  naturally  and  easily  depraved  into 
•  or  fall  of 


ACT    III. 
Scene   i. 

Boling.   Myself — a  prince,  by  fortune  of  my  birth  ; 
Near  to  the  king  in  blood,  and  near  in  love, 
Till  you  did  make  him  misinterpret  me — 
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ACT  III. 


Have  stoop'd  my  neck  under  your  injuries, 
And  sigh'd  my  English  breath  in  foreign  clouds, 
Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment. 

To  sigh  one's  breath  in  *  foreign  clouds '  is  not  a  very 
natural  expression  in  general ;  nor  are  '  clouds '  happily  de- 
scriptive of  foreign  parts  by  an  Englishman,  I  have  suspected 
'  climes '  to  be  the  right  word,  but  on  the  whole  now  think 
decisively  the  true  reading  to  be — 

And  sigh'd  my  English  breath  in  foreign  lands. 

'  n  '  is  an  inverted  '  u  ' ;  '  e  '  and  '  c  '  are  alike.  '  A  '  and  '  o '  are 
sometimes  exchanged,  as  in  the  word  '  stronds  '  for  '  strands,' 
which  appears  in  all  the  copies  of  King  Henry  IV.  pt.  i. 
act  i.  sc.  I.  '  Forraigne  lands,'  or  '  londs,'  as  the  folio  spells 
'  foreign,'  would  be  easily  mistaken  for  '  forraign  clouds.' 

Postscript,  1876. — Mr.  Long,  I  learn  also  from  the  Cambridge 
Edition,  has  suggested  'climes.' 


Scene  2. 

K.    Rich.     Barkloughly   castle    call    they   this    at 

hand  ? 
Aum.    Yea,  my  lord,  how  brooks  your  grace  the 

air  ? 

This  line  has  been  variously  amended  to  produce  another 
syllable,  but  I  believe  that  cither  'yea'  should,  by  re- 
solution into  '  yc-a,'  or  '  how,'  as  elsewhere,  be  pronounced 
di-syllabically. 


K.  Rich.   Dear  earth,    I   do  salute  thee  with  my 
hand, 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses'  hoofs ; 
As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child 
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Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles  in  meeting — 
So  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth. 

'  Meeting '  has,  with  the  approval  of  Steevens,  been  replaced 
by  '  weeping,'  for  that  '  weeping '  is  necessary  to  supply  here 
a  verb,  to  which  'weeping'  in  the  next  hne  can  answer,  as 
'smiling'  responds  to  'and  smiles.'  But  he  mistakes  the 
construction.  '  Smiles  '  is  a  substantive  ;  and  the  expression 
'  her  tears  and  smiles  '  answers  to  the  words  '  weeping,  smiling,' 
while  'meeting'  is  in  antithesis  to  'long-parted.'  Malone 
erroneously  considers  '  ivith  her  child  '  to  follow  '  plays  fondly,' 
whereas  it  follows  grammatically  '  long  parted.'  But  here 
are  four  '  withs '  recurring  monotonously  in  four  consecutive 
lines.  I  have  thought  favourably  of  only  substituting  *frovi 
'  her  child  '  for  '  with  her  child.'  But  not  impossibly  the 
poet  wrote  : 

As  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 

Plies  foiidingly  her  tears  and  smiles  in  meeting, 

So  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth  ! 

'  To  ply '  Shakespeare  constantly  uses  in  the  sense  here 
required  :  as,  '  ply  his  music  '  (Hamlet)  ;  '  ply  thy  needle '  and 
'  ply  his  book  '  (Taming  of  Shrew).  '  To  fond,'  too,  is  an  old 
verb  expressive  of  a  doting  love  :  as,  '  I  fond  on  him '  (Twelfth 
Night,  act  ii.  sc.  2).  '  Plies  fondingly,'  then,  is  in  strict  analogy 
to  '  look'd  frowningly'  (Hamlet),  and  'burst  smilingly' 
(King  Lear).  '  Plaies  '  and  'playes,'  the  oldest  readings,  are 
a  natural  depravation  of  '  plies  '  and  '  plyes.' 


K.  Rich.  Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle 
earth. 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  rav'nous  sense  ; 
But  let  thy  spiders  that  suck  up  thy  venom, 
And  heavy-gaited  toads  lie  in  their  way, 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee. 
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On  account  of  '  foe '  and  *  his,'  both  referring  to  one  person, 
and  because  the  '  treacherous  feet '  of  only  one  person  made 
'  usurping  steps,'  I  would  rid  the  text  of '  their,'  and  read  : 

And  heavy-gaited  toads  lie  in  the  way. 

'  My  gentle  earth  '  means  '  thou  gentle  soil  which  art  my 
'  own  possession  ; '  for  '  earth '  has  the  signification  in  our 
author  often  of  '  inheritance  in  land.' 


Car.  Fear  not,    my  lord  :    that   Power  that  made 
you  king 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king  in  spite  of  all. 
The  means  that  heaven  yields  must  be  embraced,- 
And  not  neglected  ;  else,  if  heaven  would 
And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse  ; 
The  proffer'd  means  of  succour  and  redress. 

The  four  last  lines  are  not  in  the  folios.  The  two  first  are 
punctuated  in  all  modern  editions  as  here,  but  differently  in 
the  old  copies.  These  read  also  '  heavens  yield  '  in  the  first 
line,  and  '  else  heaven  would '  in  the  fourth,  which  Pope,  to 
make  perfect  metre  and  sense,  supplied  with  '  if  before 
'  heaven.'  All  modern  editions  follow  him.  I  understand, 
read,  and  punctuate  differently  ;  thus  : 

Fear  not,  my  lord,  that  Power,  which  made  you  king, 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king  in  spite  of  all. 
The  means,  the  heavens  yield,  must  be  embraced, 
And  not  neglected  :  else,  as  heaven  would 
And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse, 
The  proffer'd  means  of  succour  and  redress. 

The  loss  of  '  as  '  after  else  is  a  likelier  omission,  and  of  a 
more  appropriate  conjunction  than  is  that  of  '  if.'  There  is  no 
contingency  to  justify  '  if,'  and  '  as  '  was  ca.sily  lost  after  '  -se.' 
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K.  Rich.  DIscomfortable  cousin,  know'st  thou  not 
That,  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  hghts  the  lower  world, 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen, 
In  murders,  and  in  outrage,  bloody  here ; 
But  when,  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball, 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines. 
And  darts  his  light  through  ever\'  guilty  hole, 
Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins, 
The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck'd  from  off  their  backs. 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themselves  ; — 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor,  Bolingbroke, 
Who  all  this  while  hath  revell'd  in  the  night, 
Whilst  we  were  wand'ring  in  the  antipodes, 
Shall  see  us  rising  in  our  throne  the  east. 
His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face. 
Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day, 
But,  self-affrighted,  tremble  at  his  sin. 

Johnson  (according  to  Malone)  altered  the  words  of  the 
old  copies  '  that  lights  the  lower  world '  to  *  and  lights  the 
'lower  world.'  This  is  not  quite  correct,  for  although  three 
quartos  and  the  first  folio  read  *  that  lights  the  lower  world,' 
the  quarto  of  1 598,  the  second  of  the  four,  gives  '  and  lights 
'the  lower  world.'  Neither  is  the  change  advisable.  The 
somewhat  awlavard  position  of  the  relative  '  that '  referring, 
not  to  the  last  substantive,  '  globe,'  but  to  the  more  remote 
antecedent  '  the  eye  of  heaven,'  is  not  unexampled  in  Shake- 
speare ;  while  '  that  lights  the  lower  world '  explains  and  in- 
troduces '  then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen.'  It 
shows  that  the  thieves  range  in  this  lower  world  because  the 
lower  world's  light  is  hidden. 

The  three  last  lines  as  given  in  all  the  editions  which  I 
have  seen,  without  remark  on  the  part  of  any  editor  or  critic, 
appear  to  me  grossly  inconsistent  with  themselves.  They 
present  the  foolish  proposition  that  his  treason  will  sit  blush- 
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ing  in  his  face,  but  will  tremble  at  his  sin.     The  lines  might 
consistently  run — 

His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face, 

Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day, 

And^  self-affrighted,  tremble  at  his  sin. 
Or— 

But,  self-affrighted,  trembling  at  his  sin. 

In  the  latter  alternative  '  but '  consistently  opposes  '  self- 
'  affrighted '  to  '  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day.'  In  the 
former  alternative  '  and '  consistently  couples  'self-affrighted- 
'  tremble  '  with  '  sit  blushing  in  his  face.'  But  a  slighter  and 
therefore  better  change  also  cures  the  passage,  and  I  propose 
to  read  accordingly  : 

His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face. 
Nor  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day, 
But  self-affrighted,  tremble  at  his  sin. 

This  admits  both  the  opposition  of  *  self-afifrighted  '  to 
'  able  to  endure,'  and  the  association  of  '  tremble '  with  '  sit 
blushing  in  his  face  '  at  the  cost  of  supposing  so  slight  a  cor- 
ruption as  /  for  r  ;  letters  in  print  very  similar.  It  is  also 
possible  that  'treasons  '  should  be  '  treason,'  and  'his  sin  '  'his 
'self,'  for  'selfe'  and  'sinnc'  are  much  alike;  but  I  do  not 
think  change  necessary.  Tremble  is  the  reading  of  the 
earliest  quarto  and  the  first  folio  ;  '  trembled''  that  of  the  three 
quartos  which  follow  the  first. 

Postscript,  1876. — The  Cambridge  Edition,  too,  omits  to  notice  the 
quarto  reading  of  1598,  but  attributes  '  and  '  to  Hanmer,  and  it  also  omits 
to  notice  the  quarto  reading  of  '  trembled.' 


K.  Rich.  Welcome,  my  lord  ;  how  far  off  lies  your 

power  ? 
Sal.   Nor  near,  nor  farther  off,  my  gracious  lord, 
Than  this  weak  arm. 

But  Salisbury's  power  being  only  his  '  weak  arm  '  is  posi- 
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lively  '  near.'  *  Nor  near,'  therefore,  as  we  should  now  under- 
stand it,  is  inapplicable.  This  'near,'  in  truth,  however,  is 
the  comparative  of  the  positive  '  near,'  and  not  the  positive 
itself.     The  same  form  of  comparative  occurs  in  Macbeth  : 

'  The  near  in  blood 
'  The  nearer  bloody.' — Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

And  in  this  play  again  below  : 

'  Better  far  off  than  near  be  ne'er  the  near.' — Act  v.  sc.  r. 

Where  the  second  'near'  is  in  the  comparative,  and  the  first 
'  near '  is  in  the  positive  degree.  S.  Walker,  aware  as  he 
was  in  general  of  the  existence  and  use  of  this  comparativ^e, 
yet,  in  common  with  other  critics,  overlooked  the  fact  of  its 
presence  here.  This  line,  then,  means,  '  My  power  is  neither 
'  nearer  nor  further  off  than  my  own  weak  right  arm.' 


Sails.  O  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return, 
And  thou  shalt  have  twelve  thousand  fiehtine  men  : 
For  all  the  Welshmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead, 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispersed,  and  fled. 

Aum.  Comfort,  my  liege  ;  why  looks  your  Grace 
so  pale  ? 

K.  Rich.   But  now,  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand 
m.en 
Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled  ; 
And,  till  so  much  blood  thither  come  aeain 
Have  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead  ? 

The  number  mentioned  by  Salisbury  is  in  the  first  quarto 
twelve  thousand  in  letters,  the  number,  that  Richard  says  are 
fled  from  his  cheeks,  is  in  the  first  quarto  20,000  in  figures, 
so  is  it  in  the  second  ;  while  in  the  third  and  fourth  quartos 
it  is  first  given  in  letters  as  twenty  thousand.  It  is  verv 
improbable,  indeed,  either  that  Richard  should,  like  Falstaff 
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in  his  account  of  tiie  men  in  buckram,  have  added  eight 
thousand  men,  or  that  the  men  whom  he  had  described  as 
flying  from  his  cheeks  were  not  the  men  described  by  Salis- 
bury as  flying  from  his  standards.  The  number  *  twenty 
'  thousand,'  mentioned  in  the  King's  next  speech,  according  to 
the  four  first  quartos,  becomes  in  subsequent  copies  *  forty 
'  thousand.'  So  little  is  accuracy  in  numbers  therefore  to  be 
presumed  with  certainty  that  I  apprehend  a  mistake  here, 
and  think  that  the  line  as  the  poet  wrote  it  ran — 

But  now  the  blood  of  twelve  thousand  men 
Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled, 

'  Twelve '  is  a  di-syllabic  word  here,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  also 

in  Henry  IV.  pt.  i. : — 

'  By  which  account, 
*  Our  business  valued  some  twelve  days  hence, 
'  Our  general  forces  shall  at  Bridgnorth  meet.' 


K.  Rich.  I  know  my  Uncle  York 

Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn — but  who  comes 
here  ? 

I  would  read — 

¥[  a.th.  J>ozuer  to  serve  our  turn — but  who  comes  here  ? 


Scroop.   White-beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and 
hairless  scalps 
Against  thy  majesty ;  boys  with  women's  voices 
Strive  to  speak  big,  and  clap  their  female  joints 
In  stiff  unwieldy  arms  against  thy  crown. 

The  first  line  contains  the  words,  '  their  thin  and  hairless 
'scalps.'  If  'thin  scalps  '  mean  'scalps  having  but  few  hairs,' 
it  is  not  only  an  awkward  expression,  but  one  inconsistent 
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with  '  hairless  scalps.'  If  *  thin  scalps  '  mean  *  thin  skulls,' 
then  this  is  contrary  ta  the  universal  fact  that  old  age  thickens 
bones.  If  '  thin  scalps  '  mean  literally  *  scalps  attenuated  by 
'  the  thinness  incident  to  age,'  this  is  trivial.  But,  in  truth, 
Shakespeare  habitually  uses  '  thin '  in  a  sense  quite  different 
from  the  modem  acceptation  of  it.  '  Thin '  in  Shakespeare 
means  very  commonly  '  uncovered,'  not  '  attenuated.'  So  in 
Richard  III. : 

'  When  we  both  lay  in  the  field, 
'  Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 
'  Even  in  his  garments  ;  and  did  give  himself 
*  All  thin  and  naked  to  the  numb-cold  night' 

Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

Here  King  Edward's  brother  is  not  described  as  '  ema- 
'  ciated,'  but  as  '  bare  and  stripped.'  So  again  in  Timon  of 
Athens  the  misanthrope  advises  the  courtesans  whom  disease 
had  made  bald  thus  : 

'  Thatch  your  poor,  thin  roofs 
'  With  burdens  of  the  dead.' — Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

The  thin  roof  here  is  not  an  attenuated  roof,  but  a  roof  not 
covered  with  thatch.     So  again  in  King  John  : 

'  We  will  not  line 
'  His  thin  bestained  cloak  ; ' 

where  an  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  text  by  some  who 
read  * sin-bestained  cloak,'  from  failure  to  perceive  that  'thin  ' 
means  '  without  covering.'  '  Their  thin  and  hairless  scalps  ' 
therefore  is  quite  consistent  ;  it  means  '  their  scalps,  which  are 
'  naked  because  quite  destitute  of  hairs.' 


K.  Rich.  Too  well,  too  well  thou  tell'st  a  tale  so  ill. 
Where  is  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  ^  where  is  Bagot  ? 
What  is  become  of  Bushy  }  where  is  Green  } 

VOL.  I.  o  . 
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That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy- 
Measure  our  confines  with  such  peaceful  steps. 

Theobald  remarks  that  within  a  few  lines  hence  King 
Richard  calls  these  men,  who  here  appear  by  the  inclusion 
of  Bagot's  name  amongst  them  as  four,  '//^r^^?  Judases.'  He 
therefore  ingeniously  altered  '  where  is  Bagot .'"  to  '  where's  he 
'  got  ? '  It  may  be  observed  further  that  Scroop  speaks  of  them 
as  having  '  all  lost  their  heads,'  whereas  Bagot  had  not  lost 
his  head.  Johnson  and  Mason  think  the  copies  right  and  the 
poet  wrong :  but  that  the  poet  should  leave  unaltered  here  an 
error,  which  he  discovered  immediately  after  making  it,  is,  I 
think,  unlikely.  Hanmer  simply  erased  the  words,  leaving  a 
mutilated  line.  Johnson  did  not  like,  and  Dyce  abominates, 
the  expression  '  got  ; '  but  we  may  be  too  nice.  The  expres- 
sioft,  Johnson's  doubt  notwithstanding,  is  Shakespearian.  So 
in  Othello,  act  v.  sc.  2  :  '  O  heaven,  how  got  she  out .-' '  So 
again,  Henry  VI.  pt.  iii.  act  ii.  sc.  7  :  '  The  air  has  got  into 
'  my  deadly  wounds.'  So  in  Hamlet,  '  When  we  got  clear  of 
'  the  ship.'  But  although  not  disposed  to  reject  summarily 
Theobald's  proposal,  I  would  suggest,  as  not  improbable,  also 
the  reading  : 

Where  is  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  ?  where  become  ? 
What  is  become  of  Bushy  ?  where  is  Green  ? 

So  in  Henry  VI.  pt.  iii.,  we  have — 

*  But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  then  become  ? ' 

Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
So  again  : 

'  I  cannot  joy  until  I  be  resolved 

'  V/hcre  our  right  valiant  father  is  become.' 

Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

'Where  become'  might  be  easily  corrupted  into  'where  is 
'  Bagot } '  Bagot  having  been  so  often  mentioned  in  company 
with  the  other  three,  and  '  become '  in  this  sense  not  being 
familiar  to  the  transcriber  or  printer.     '  That  they  have  let,' 
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&c.  follows  very  naturally  the  first  line,  as  I  suggest  it  to 
have  been  written. 


K.  Rich.  Oh  villains,   vipers,   damn'd  without  re- 
demption ! 
Dogs  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man  ! 
Snakes  in  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  that  sting  my  heart ! 
Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than  Judas ! 
Would  they  make  peace  ?     Terrible  Hell  make  war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence ! 

Since  Shakespeare  uses  '  easy '  often  as  an  adverb,  and 
particularly  so  in  combination  with  a  participle — as  '  easy 
'  held '  and  '  easy  borrowed  ' — I  believe  that  he  wrote  here — 

Dogs  easy  won  to  fawn  on  any  man. 

The  two  last  lines  are  thus  given  in  all  the  quartos  : 

*  Would  they  make  peace  .''     Terrible  Hell 
'  Make  war  upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  ! ' 

The  first  folio  substituted  the  two  lines  quoted  in  the  text, 
but  I  suspect  strongly  this  to  have  been  a  mere  amendment. 
In  imprecations  for  gross  deeds  Shakespeare  commonly  uses 
the  words  '  for  this '  without  further  description,  such  as 
'offence.'     I  think  that  he  wrote  here  : 

Would  they  make  peace  ?     Terrible  Hell,  do  Ikoic 
Make  war  upon  their  spotted  so\i\sfor  this  ! 

'  Do  thou  '  and  '  for  this  '  resemble  each  other  in  appear- 
ance sufficiently  to  favour  the  omission  of  one. 


Scroop.  Yea,  all  of  them  at  Bristol  lost  their  heads. 

All  three  did  lose  their  heads,  in  fact,  at  Bristol,  according- 
to  history.  The  Earl  of  Wiltshire's  execution,  however,  is  omit- 
ted in  the  Bristol  scene  of  this  tragedy.    *  Yea  '  should  be  '  ay.' 
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K.  Rich.  And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth, 

Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 

\ 
'  Model '  in   Shakespeare  seems  to  have  more  than  one 

meaning.     It  has  been  interpreted  as  '  quantity  ; '  that  '  small 

'  model  of  earth  '  meaning  '  that  little  lump  of  earth.'    Johnson 

says  of  this  passage,  *  A  metaphor,  not  of  the  most  sublime 

kind,  'taken  from  a  pie.'     But  I  cannot  quite  agree.     The 

sublime,  we  know,  sometimes  verges  on  the  ridiculous  and  yet 

remains  sublime  ;  and  I  think  that  there  is  a  sublime  irony 

in  this  expression  in  this  place. 


K.  Rich.  For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the 
ground, 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings  : — 
How  some  have  been  depos'd,  some  slain  in  war ; 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  depos'd  ; 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping  kill'd  : — 
All  murder'd. 

Pope  altered  the  second  '  deposed  '  to  '  dispossessed  ; '  and 
Walker  has  revived  the  objection,  suggesting  'deprived'  for 
'  deposed.'  It  seems  advisable,  therefore,  to  observe,  that 
while  Shakespeare  unquestionably  avoids  verbal  repetition  in 
general,  he  also  employs  it  when  it  serves  a  good  purpose. 
Here  the  repetition  of  the  word  is  effective,  To  show  that 
the  very  evils  which  Royalty  has  inflicted  it  is  also  called  on 
to  suffer  brings  out  all  the  more  forcibly  the  reverses  of  fortune 
incident  to  Royalty  ;  and  this  contrast  is  much  aided  by  the 
use  of  the  same  word  to  identify  the  infliction  with  the  suffering. 


K.  Rich.  Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and 
blood 
With  solemn  reverence  ;  throw  away  respect. 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  dut} , 
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For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while  : 
I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  w^ant,  taste  grief; 
Need  friends  : — Subjected  thus, 
How  can  you  say  to  me — I  am  a  king  ? 

S.  Walker,  to  supply  the  wanting  foot  of  the  last  line  but 
one,  proposes  to  insert  '  fear  enemies '  after  '  need  friends.' 
If  two  words  of  Shakespeare's  have  been  omitted  in  the 
copies,  it  may  in  some  cases  be  possible  to  recover  them 
through  manifest  cogencies  in  the  context,  excluding  all  other 
words  but  these.  But  if  we  resort  to  new  words  introducing 
new  ideas,  the  possibilities  of  error  are  multiplied  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  new  ideas  which  are  compatible  with 
the  context.  It  is  barely  conceivable  that  Shakespeare  may 
have  of  purpose  left  the  verse  defective,  for  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  words '  need  friends '  were,  under  the  present  condition 
of  Richard,  so  full  of  overwhelming  significance  that  a  pause 
may  have  been  intended  to  occupy  the  place  of  articulate 
words.  But  on  the  whole  I  think  otherwise.  Four  syllables 
then  are  wanting.  They  may  thus  be  supplied  without  the 
suggestion  of  any  new  topics  : 

I  live  with  bread  like  you ;  like  you  feel  want, 
Taste  grief,  need  friends — like  you.     Subjected  thus, 
How  can  you  say  to  me,  I  am  a  king  ? 

It  is  very  likely  that  these  words  '  like  you '  should  be  thus 
repeated  in  passionate  and  emphatic  repudiation  of  all  dis- 
tinction between  king  and  subject,  and  that  such  repeated 
words  should  be  neglected  or  omitted  in  transcription  or 
printing  on  many  accounts — identity  and  juxtaposition  in 
particular.  *  Subjected '  contains,  I  think,  the  equivocation 
'made  a  subject '  and  '  made  subject  to.' 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Pope 
also  inserted  two  repetitions  of  like  you'  to  fill  up  the  imperfect  measure 
of  the  lines,  the  first  of  them  after  '  feel  want ; '  but  I  still  prefer  the  inser- 
tion of  the  first  additional  '  like  you '  after  '  like  you,'  for  there  it  was 
more  likely  to  be  omitted  in  printing  than  after  '  feel  want,'  as  Pope's 
amendment  supposes. 
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Car.  To  fear  the  foe,  since  fear  oppresses  strength, 
Gives,  in  your  weakness,  strength  unto  your  foe, 
And  so  your  folHes  fight  against  yourself. 
Fear  and  be  slain  ;  no  worse  can  come,  to  fight : 
And  fight  and  die,  is  death  destroying  death  ; 
Where  fearing  dying,  pays  death  servile  breath. 

I  think  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  third  line.  The 
sentence,  '  And  so  your  follies  fight  against  yourself,'  is  at 
once  disrespectful,  incorrect,  and  somewhat  insipid.  Shake- 
speare would  not,  I  believe,  have  represented  the  royalist 
bishop  as  talking  to  the  King  of  his  '  follies.'  Again,  no 
'  follies '  have  been  mentioned,  only  one  such,  if  folly  it  be, 
that  of  fearing  the  foe.  Further,  why  labour  by  argument  to 
prove  that  a  man's  follies  fight  against  himself .-'  All  follies 
must  of  necessity  do  this,  else  were  they  not  '  follies.'  The 
right  line  may  be  perhaps  : 

And  so  your  forces  fight  against  yourself. 

*  Follies  '  is  a  very  natural  mistake  for  '  forces.'  There  is  no 
disrespect  in  this  warning.  The  plural  '  forces  '  is  a  natural 
word  constantly  used  by  our  author  to  signify  the  means  of 
meeting  an  enemy.  '  Forces  '  is  also  the  word  naturally  con- 
cluding the  argument  of  the  bishop,  which  tends  to  show  that 
the  strength  of  your  foe  is  brought  into  existence  by  yourself, 
and  then  is  used  against  yourself  The  conclusion,  too,  if 
legitimate,  is  pointed  and  instructive.  Since  so  writing,  I 
mark  that  the  folios  all  omit  the  line  which  I  have  amended. 
The  editors,  perhaps,  were  sensible  of  some  impropriety  in 
this  verse,  which  four  old  copies  combined  to  give.  Knight 
and  Collier  put  the  line  within  brackets. 

'  Death  destroying  death.']  That  is,  to  die  fighting  is  to  return  the 
evil  that  we  suffer,  to  destroy  the  destroyer.  I  once  read  '  death  defying 
'  death,'  but '  destroying '  is  as  well. — JOHNSON. 

I  am  not  quite  satisfied  ;  the  man  who  dies  fighting 
does  not  destroy  death  ;  death  on  the  contrary  destroys 
him.     Nor  does  his   death  destroy  death  ;    on  the  contrary, 
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it  realises  it,  and  gives  it  power.  If  we  retain  '  death  de- 
'  stroying  death,'  we  must  interpret  it,  I  think,  '  death  incurred 
'  by  us  while  attempting  to  destroy  death.'  This  involves 
two  poetical  licenses  in  three  words.     Might  we  not  read  : 

And  fight  and  die  is  death  dispiditig  death, 
Where  fearing  dying  pays  death  servile  breath  '^ 

*  Disputing '  is  precisely  applicable  to  the  act  and  state  which 
it  describes,  and  precisely  antithetical  to  the  act  to  which  it  is 
opposed,  *  paying  servile  breath.'  In  Macbeth,  when  Macduff 
seems  to  yield  to  the  shock  of  his  misfortunes,  Malcolm  says 
to  him — 

*  Dispute  it  like  a  man.' — Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

When  again,  in  Othello,  Brabantio  discovers  the  injur>'  in- 
flicted on  him  by  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  he  cries  out — 

'  I'll  have  it  disputed  on.' — Act  i.  sc.  2. 

*  Destroying '  has  ten  letters,  '  disputing  '  nine,  of  which  six 
are  identical,  and  one  has  all  but  the  same  sound,  in  both. 


Scroop.  Your  uncle  York  hath  joined  with  Boling- 
broke ; 
And  all  your  northern  castles  yielded  up. 
And  all  your  southern  gentlemen  in  arms 
Upon  his  party. 

All  the  old  copies  read  '  Your  uncle  York  is  joined 
'with  Bolingbroke,'  which  Dyce,  Collier,  and  the  Cambridge 
editors  retain.  This  necessitates  an  unnatural,  and  still  in- 
effectual, ellipse  of  '  are  '  before  'yielded  up,'-  '  Hath,' how- 
ever, said  by  Dyce  to  have  been  first  proposed  by  Malone, 
seems  to  me  wrong.     Surely  the  right  line  is — • 

Your  uncle  York  Jias  joined  with  Bolingbroke. 

*  Has '  and  '  is '  in  a  hurried   utterance  are  scarcely  distin- 
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guishable,  but  *  has '  gives   to   the  three   succeeding  verses 
perfect  grammatical  propriety. 


K.  Rich.   By  heaven,  I'll  hate  him  everlastingly, 
That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more. 
Go  to  Flint  Castle  ;  there  I'll  pine  away, 
A  king  woe's  slave  shall  kingly  woe  obey. 

The  third  line,  however  unobjectionable  it  may  seem,  is 
probably  wrong.  The  command  to  go  to  Flint  Castle  is,  I 
think,  thrust  with  unseasonable  interruption  into  the  midst  of 
the  King's  passionate  delivery  of  his  feelings  and  purposes. 
His  followers  to  be  discharged  too  by  his  friends  were  here, 
as  would  appear  by  the  words  below,  '  let  them  hence  away,' 
It  deserves  observation  at  least  that  the  word  '  go '  in  the 
third  line  is  spelt  'go,'  whereas  within  three  lines  below, 
where  it  is  unquestionably  the  right  word,  it  is  spelt  '  goe,' 
A  final  '  t '  has  been  lost  in  an  initial  '  t,'     I  would  read  : 

Got  to  Flint  Castle,  there  I'll  pine  away. 


K.  Rich.  That  power   I   have,  discharge  ;  and  let 
them  go 
To  ear  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow, 
For  I  have  none, 

*  Grow  '  is  active  here,  as  in  our  common  expression,  '  the 
'  land  grows  corn,'  although  without  an  objective  case  ex- 
pressed after  it.     So  in  Henry  Vaughan  the  Silurist : 

'  But  now 
'  I  find  myself  the  less  the  more  I  grow.' 

That  is,  '  the  more  I  produce.'  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge 
Edition  that  Delius  has  proposed  to  read,  '  that  have  some 
'  hope  to  grow,'     This  suggestion,  however,  has  its  motive  in 
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the  supposition  that  *  grow '  must  be  an  intransitive  verb  ;  it 
is  not  so. 


Scene  3. 

K.  Rich.  But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in 
peace. 

Warburton,  not  unnaturally  dissatisfied  with  the  image  of 
a  '  crown  Hving  in  peace,'  proposed  '  light  in  peace.'  But 
his  objection  to  the  old  reading  is  disposed  of  by  a  passage  in 
Henry  IV.,  where  the  word  'live'  cannot  possibly  be  dis- 
posed of : 

*  How  I  came  by  the  crown,  O  God,  forgive, 
'  And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live.' 


North.  Richard  not  far  from  hence    hath  hid  his 
head. 

York.   It  would  beseem  the  Lord  Northumberland 
To  say  '  King  Richard.'     Alack  the  heavy  day 
When  such  a  sacred  kino^  should  hide  his  head ! 

The  second  verse  seems  too  long  by  half  a  foot.     There 
is  a  line  below  in  which  the  word  '  alack '  also  occurs  twice — 

*  His  eye 
'  As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth, 
•  Controlling  majesty  alack,  alack  for  woe, 
'  That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show.'. 

Where  we  seem  to  have  an  extra  foot.  Possibly  *  alack '  may 
have  been  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  '  lawk,'  an  expression 
of  sorrow  and  surprise  not  very  uncommon  during  the  earlier 
part  of  this  century  in  some  classes  of  society. 

Postscript,  1876. — Pope,  I  leam  from  the  Cambridge  Edition,  re- 
duced the  verse  to  its  proper  hmits  by  reading  '  ah  1  the  heavy  day.' 
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North.  Your  grace  mistakes  me ;  only  to  be  brief 
Left  I  his  title  out. 

The  word  '  me,'  which  is  wanting  in  the  old  copies,  was  supplied  by 
Sir  T.  Hanmer. — Steevens. 

This  emendation  has  been  generally  adopted,  that  is,  by 
Steevens,  Malone,  Dyce,  and  Knight.  But  *  grace  '  naay  pos- 
sibly be  a  di-syllabic  word  here,  as  'thrice'  is  below  in  the 
phrase  *  thy  thrice  noble  cousin.'  A  proper  delivery  of  the 
line,  with  a  slight  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  '  mistakes,' 
would  thus  make  it  regular. 

Postscript,  1876. — Rowe,  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition,  added 
*  me '  after  '  mistakes  ; '  and  Delius  reads  '  mistaketh,'  too  formally  I  think. 


York.  The  time  hath  been, 

Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he  would 
Have  been  so  brief  with  you,  to  shorten  you. 
For  taking  so  the  head,  your  whole  head's  length. 

I  remember  to  have  seen  the  expression  '  shorten  by  the 
'  head  '  in  an  English  chronicle  (Holinshed)  for  '  behead.'  That 
it  was  a  phrase  also  used  sometimes  by  Richard  the  Second 
is  hinted  by  a  passage  in  Holinshed,  if  I  interpret  aright  its 
somewhat   obscure    language  :-—' insomuch,    that    when    he 

*  (King  Richard)  understood  it,  he  spake  many  sore  words 
'  against  the  duke,  affirming  that  he  was  a  wicked  man,  and 
'  worthy    to    be    kept    shorter,    sith  under  a  colour  of  doing 

*  justice  he  went  about  to  destroy  every  honest  man.'  A.D.  1388. 
'  Kept '  perhaps  should  be  '  dipt.'  The  King  soon  after  this 
gave  orders  for  the  duke's  death,  and  Shakespeare  speaks  of 
this  death  as  inflicted  by  beheading. 


York.   Take   not,  good    cousin,    further    than    you 
should. 
Lest  you  mistake  : — The  heavens  arc  o'er  your  head. 
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Baling.  I  know  it,  uncle,  and  oppose  not 
Myself  against  their  will. — But  who  comes  here  ? 

The  quartos  and  the  first  foHo  read  and  arrange  thus  : 

'  I  know  it,  uncle,  and  oppose  not  myself 
*  Against  their  will. — But  who  comes  here .'' 

Either  way  there  appears  to  be  one  defective  and  one  clumsy 
line.     We  might  read  the  verses  thus  : 

I  know  it,  uncle,  and  oppose  not  mine 
Against  their  will. — But  who  is  it  comes  here  ? 

Although  '  mine  '  commonly  is  a  possessive  pronoun  relating 
to  an  antecedent  noun,  yet  there  are  examples  where  it  is 
relative  to  a  subsequent  noun  substantive  in  Shakespeare. 
Thus  in  this  very  play  we  have,  in  precise  analogy  to  the 
reading  which  I  here  suggest : 

'  Thus  give  I  mine  and  thus  I  take  thy  heart.' 

Act  V.  sc.  I. 

We  might  read,  again,  by  a  transposition  not  very  unlikely  : 

I  know  it,  uncle,  and  myself  oppose  not 
Against  their  will. 

But  more  probable  than  either,  because  nearer  in  language  to 
the  quarto  text,  is — 

I  know  it,  uncle,  and  oppose  not  now 

Myself  against  their  will. — But  who  comes  here  ? 

'  Now,'  liable  to  omission  after  '  not,'  excuses  encroachment. 

Postscript,  1876. — Pope,  I  find,  reads  'nor  oppose  myself;'  Capell, 
'and  will  not  oppose;'  Seymour,  'and  do  not  oppose,'  or,  '  and  I  not 
*  oppose  ; '  the  last  of  which  Dyce  follows. 
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Percy.  The  castle  royally  is  mann'd,  my  lord, 
Against  thy  entrance. 

Baling.   Royally  ? 
Why,  it  contains  no  king. 

Percy.  Yes,  my  good  lord. 

I  would  read  thus  : 

The  castle  royally  is  mann'd,  my  lord, 
Against  thy  entrance. 

Royally  is  manned ! 
Why,  it  contains  no  king. 

Yes,  my  good  lord. 

'  Is  manned '  lying  immediately  under  '  is  manned '  was  all 
the  more  liable  to  omission. 

Postscript,  1876. — Capell,  I  learn  from  the  Cambridg^e  Edition,  pro- 
poses to  read,  '  royally — how  so  ? '  and  Seymour,  '  royally — say'st  thou  ? ' 


Baling.   Harry  Bolingbroke 
On  both  his  knees  doth  kiss  King  Richard's  hand  ; 
And  sends  allegiance,  and  true  faith  of  heart. 
To  his  most  royal  person  :  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power ; 
Provided  that,  my  banishment  repeal'd, 
And  lands  restored  again,  be  freely  granted. 

The  sudden  change  of  person  in  the  possessive  pronoun  '  my 
'  arms  '  after  '  his  knees  '  and  '  Harry  Bolingbroke  '  is  most 
unpleasant.     I  would  read — 

To  his  most  royal  person.     Hither  come  / 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power. 

We  have  the  same  turn  of  phrase  and  construction  in  Julius 
Ca;sar. 

'  Come  I  to  speak  in  Ca:sar's  funeral.' 
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The  two  next  verses  as  here  and  in  all  modem  editions  are  so 
printed  and  punctuated  as  to  make  '  my  banishment  repeal'd  ' 
and  '  lands  restored  again '  two  nominative  cases  forming  one 
composite  subject,  which  equally  and  together  govern  the 
verb  *  be  freely  granted.'  This  produces  great  harshness  in  a 
sentence  otherwise  only  awkward.  I  would  read  and  punc- 
tuate— 

Provided  that  my  banishment  repealed, 
And  lands  restored  again  be  freely  granted. 

This  may  signify,  '  provided  that  my  banishment  be  repealed, 
'  and  my  lands  in  their  restoration  be  granted  to  me  in  the 
'most  free  manner.'  A  commerrtator  has  explained  this  to 
mean  *  outre  le  main,'  *  not  under  wardship.'  That  '  freely  ' 
applies  to  the  restoration  of  the  lands  only,  and  not  to  both 
the  requirements,  is  indicated  by  the  words  of  the  same 
speaker  in  the  third  scene  of  the  second  act : 

'  And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
*  To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent.' 

The  four  first  quartos,  I  find,  punctuate  the  passage  as  I 
propose.  This  was  altered  in  the  first  folio,  and  the  change, 
of  course  with  the  construction  incidental  to  it,  has  been 
universally  adopted  since  that  time. 


Boling.   If  not,  I'll  use  the  advantage  of  my  power. 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of  blood 
Rained  from  the  wounds  of  slauorhter'd  Enelishmen  : 
The  which,  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke 
It  is,  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  fair  King  Richard's  land. 
My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  show. 

The  fourth  line  is  wrong.  Susceptible  as  it  is  of  three 
different  amendments,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  best  rectified 
by  reading  : 
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The  which,  how  from  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke 
It  is,  &c. 

So  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  ii.  we  have  : 

'  Stand  from  him  ;  give  him  air'-- 

for  '  stand  at  a  distance  from  him  '  (act  iv.  sc.  5).  The  not 
very  unusual  meaning  of  '  from  '  involved  in  the  first  amend- 
ment, as  '  absent  from  '  or  '  distant  from,'  in  Shakespeare, 
would  perhaps  perplex  a  copyist,  who  might  add  the  super- 
numerary words  in  consequence. 


Doling.  Methinks,  King  Richard  and  myself  should 
meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thundering  shock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  fire,  I'll  be  the  yielding  water  : 
The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  earth  I  rain 
My  waters  ;  on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him. 

The  two  earliest  quartos  place  a  full-stop  after  rain,  or,  as 
they  spell  it,  '  raigne.'     All  the  quartos  read  : 

'  My  water  's  on  the  earth  and  not  on  him.' 

The  first  folio  changed  '  my  water  's '  to  '  my  waters,'  without 
any  stop  either  after  '  I  raigne '  or  after  '  my  waters.'  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  according  to  the  quartos  the  sense  of 
the  last  line  is — 

'  My  water  is  on  the  earth  and  not  on  him.' 

This  is  too  flat ;  but  the  passage,  even  as  it  is  presented  in 
the  folio,  seems  to  me  slightly  inconsistent.  Bolingbroke  is 
to  be  the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  to  rain  his  waters 
— i.e.  to  be  water  and  yet  to  possess  water.     As  '  war,'  then, 
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is  spelt  '  warre '  in  the  oldest  copies,  I  consider  it  not  impos- 
sible that  the  passage  as  written  ran  : 

Be  he  the  fire ;   I'll  be  the  yielding  water  ; 
The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  earth  I  rain. 
My  war  is  on  the  earth  and  not  on  him. 

We  have  thus  in  terrific  action  two  terrific  elements,  but  the 
one  discharges  its  fiar\'on  the  other,  while  this,  not  retaliating, 
expends  its  power  on  the  earth.  But  I  do  not  venture  to 
alter  the  text. 

Postscript,  1876. — Rowe,  I  learn,  first  put  a  stop,  i.e.  a  semicolon, 
after  '  my  waters.' 


York.  See,  see.  King  Richard  doth  himself  appear. 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fier}'  portal  of  the  east. 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glor}',  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident. 
Yet  looks  he  like  a  king  :  behold,  his  eye, 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty.     Alack,  alack,  for  woe. 
That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show  ! 

'  Yet '  in  the  seventh  line  is  a  simple  adverb  of  time,  not 
the  exceptive  conjunction.  It  means,  '  up  to  this  moment." 
It  continues,  and  does  not  in  any  way  take  exception  to  the 
description  of  Richard  given  in  the  six  preceding  lines.  This 
interpretation  is  so  far  important  as  it  tends  to  determine  the 
question  to  what  person  or  persons  these  ten  lines  should  be 
assigned.  All  the  old  copies  indeed  give  the  first  six  to 
Bolingbroke,  and  the  last  four  to  York.  This  cannot  be  right 
as  to  Bolingbroke.  Dyce  assigns  the  first  six  to  Percy.  For 
such  a  change  I  see  no  reason.  Any  person  friendly  to 
Richard  may  well  have  spoken  all :  no  unfriendly  person  can 
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have  spoken  any.  The  misunderstanding  of  the  word  *  yet,' 
I  believe,  led  to  the  distribution  of  the  ten  lines  into  two 
speeches  of  different  speakers. 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Hanmer 
first  gave  all  to  York — ^I  believe  rightly.  The  Cambridge  editors  retain 
the  assignment  given  by  the  old  copies. 


North.    The   King  of  heaven  forbid,  our  lord  the 
king  _ 

Should  so  w^ith  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
Be  rushed  upon  !     Thy  thrice-noble  cousin, 
Harry  Bolingbroke,  doth  humbly  kiss  thy  hand. 

'  Thrice '  is  pronounced  here  '  ther-rice,'  a  di-syllabic  word. 
In  Shakespeare  the  letter  '  r,'  as  I  have  observed,  often  pro- 
duces the  sound  of  a  vowel  between  itself  and  the  last  preced- 
ing consonant. 

Postscript,  1877. — Pope,  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition,  pro- 
poses to  insert  '  no,'  and  S.  Walker  '  this/  before  '  they.' 


North.  And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  swears, 
That  stands  upon  thy  royal  grandsire's  bones  ; 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods. 
Currents  that  spring  from  one  most  gracious  head  ; 
And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt ; 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself. 
Comprising  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said. 

Warburton  would  amend,  and  Ritson  apologises  for,  a 
grand  line,  the  fifth,  every  word  of  which  is  the  right  one  in 
the  right  place.  Warburton's  change,  'and  by  the  warlike 
*  hand  of  buried  Gaunt,'  is  flat  in  comparison  with  it.  Shake- 
speare in  Richard  III.,  with  a  similar  turn  of  expression  says: 
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*  Steeped  in  the  faultless  blood  of  pretty  Richard.' — Act  i. 

Not  '  steeped  in  the  blood  of  pretty,  faultless  Richard.'  He 
also  in  the  same  play  connects  '  warlike '  with  the  man,  not 
with  his  limbs : 

'  Nor  when  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child, 
'  Told  the  sad  story  of  my  father's  death.' 

Act  i.  sc.  2. 


North.  This  swears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  just ; 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him. 

The  two  first  quartos  read  'a  princess  just'  The  two 
next  run,  '  as  he  is  a  prince  just'  This  can  hardly  be  correct, 
for  it  leaves  the  line  defective.  The  first  folio  amended  these 
readings  by  '  as  he  is  a  prince  is  just.'  This  at  first  sight 
seems  inapplicable.  The  justice  of  his  claim  was  not  a  proper 
or  likely  matter  for  an  oath,  and  besides,  what  he  swears  is 
completely  described  in  the  lines  which  precede  this.  But 
'just '  and  *  unjust '  mean  often  '  truthful '  and  '  false,'  or  '  true  ' 
and  *  false  ; '  so  in  the  sense  of  '  truthful '  below  : 

'  Aumerle,  thou  liest ;  his  honour  is  as  true, 
'In  this  appeal,  as  thou  art  all  unjust. 
'  And,  that  thou  art  so,  there  I  throw  my  gage, 
'  To  prove  it  on  thee  to  the  extremest  point 
'  Of  mortal  breathing.' 

So  again,  'just'  is  used   for  'true  to  the  fact,'    Henry  IV. 
pt.  ii. : 

'  What  !  is  the  old  king  dead  "i 

'Pistol.  As  nail  in  door ;  the  thing  I  speak  is  just' 

The  line,  as  given  by  the  first  quartos,  is  a  misprint  '  idem 

'  sonans  '  with  the  right  reading,  and  wrongly  corrected  in  the 

third    and    fourth    quartos.      The    folio    hit    upon    the    right 

amendment  so  producing  a  line,  the  sense  of  which  is  :  '  This, 

VOL.  1.  p 
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'  he  swears  as  a  prince,  is  the  truth  ;  and  as  a  gentleman,  I 
*  beheve  him.' 

Postscript,  1876. — The  Cambridge  Edition  ascribes  'as  a  Prince  as 
'just'  to  Seymour. 


K.  Rich.  Or  shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our 
woes, 
And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears  ? 
As  thus  :  To  drop  them  still  upon  one  place, 
Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 
Within  the  earth  ;  and  therein  laid,  there  lies 
Two  kinsmen,  digged  their  graves  with  weeping  eyes. 
Would  not  this  ill  do  well  ? 

There  is  nothing  to  introduce  the  words  printed  in  italics. 
Are  they  intended  to  be  a  part  of  the  narrative  .-*  or  are  they 
supposed  to  be  words  spoken  by  some  visitor  of  the  graves  .'' 
or  are  they  an  epitaph }     I  incline  to  read  : 

And  there  inlaid,  '  Here  lies 

*  Two  kinsmen,  digged  their  graves  with  weeping  eyes.' 

The  word  '  inlaid  '  here  would  precisely  describe  the  in- 
scription on  a  brass.  7t  is  used  in  this  sense  more  than  once 
in  Shakespeare,  as  in  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

'  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
'  Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold.' 

Act  V.  sc.  I. 
And  again  in  Cymbeline  : 

*  For  they  are  worthy 
*  To  inlay  heaven  with  stars.' — Act  v.  sc.  5. 

The  verses  so  would  mean,  '  Would  not  this  ill  do  well,  if 

*  such  an  epitaph  as  this  were  inlaid  upon  the  spot  ? ' 
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Scene  4. 

\st  Lady.  Madam,  we'll  tell  tales. 

Queen.  Of  sorrow  or  of  joy  ? 

*  Of  sorrow  or  of  joy  ? ']  All  the  old  copies  concur  in  reading,  '  Of  sor- 
*  row  or  of  grief? '    Mr.  Pope  made  the  necessary  alteration. — Steevexs. 

I  rather  think  that  Pope,  while  he  restored  the  sense  of  the 
poet,  did  not  restore  his  language.  Below  the  poet  proceeds 
as  if 'grief '  had  been  the  word  used  by  the  Queen,  not '  sorrow  : ' 

'  For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting, 

'  It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrows  ; 

'  Or  if  of  grief,'  &c. 

The  line  too,  as  he  has  made  it  out,  is,  strange  to  say,  no  less 
wrong  in  metre  than  that  which  he  undertook  to  amend. 
These  two  circumstances  induce  me  to  think  that  Pope  cor- 
rected the  wrong  word,  and  that  this  line  should  run  : 

Lady.  Madam,  we'll  tell  tales. 

Queen.  Oi  joy  or  of  grief  ? 

Postscript,  1876. — According  to  the  Cambridge  Edition  Rowe,  not 
Pope,  first  made  the  amendment  of  'joy'  for  'grief.'  I  also  learn  (1877) 
that  Capell  amended  partly,  as  I  have  done,  the  reading  of  the  old  copy 
by  substituting  '  joy  '  for  '  sorrow/  a  change  not  even  mentioned  by  any 
succeeding  editor  of  Shakespeare  ;  but  he  changed  '  we'U'  into  '  we  will' 
and  cut  out '  of '  before  '  grief,' 


\st  Lady.  Of  either,  madam. 

Queen.  Of  neither,  girl. 

This,  I  suspect,  was  written  : 

Of  either,  madam. 

N'o,  of  neither,  girl. 

The  final  'o'  of  'no'  and  the  commencing  '  o  '  of  'of  were 
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easily  confused,  and  the  final  '  m '  and  commencing  '  n '  of 
'  madam '  and  '  no  '  were  also  easily  confused  ;  and  thus  the 
'  no  '  might  not  unnaturally  disappear,  being  not  necessary  to 
the  sense.  Since  so  writing  I  learn  from  Dyce  that  Capell 
proposed  the  same  amendment. 


Queen.  And  I  could  weep,  would  weeping  do  me 
good, 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 

The  old  copies  all  read  : 

'  And  I  could  sing,  would  weeping  do  me  good.' 
Pope  made  the  amendment. — Malone. 

The  amendment  is  natural,  but  shallow  and  unnecessary. 
Shakespeare  probably  remembered  the  classical  reply  of  a 
mourner  to  his  friend,  who  remonstrated  with  him  for  weeping, 
'  because  weeping  could  do  him  no  good.'  '  Therefore,'  said 
he,  '  it  is  that  I  do  weep.'  Here  the  queen  virtually  gives  the 
same  answer  in  different  words,  and  more  strongly,  '  If  weep- 
'  ing  would  do  me  good  I  could  sing.'  I  would  certainly 
read — 

*  And  I  could  sing,  would  weeping  do  me  good.' 

Postscript,  1876. — I  find  that  the  Cambridge  editors  adhere  to  the 
old  reading,  '  sing  ;  '  and  that  Mr.  Staunton,  instead  of  altering  '  sing  ' 
into  'weep,'  as  Pope  did,  changes  'weeping'  into  'singing;'  but  this 
again  misses  the  point  of  the  reply. 


Queen.   But  stay,  here  come  the  gardeners. 

Thus  the  line  is  given  in  the  first  quarto.  Although,  too, 
the  three  succeeding  quartos  read,  '  here  cometh  the  gar- 
'  deners,'  yet  this  variation  arises  probably  from  an  accidental 
addition  of  '  th  '  which  really  belongs  to  the  following  word 
'  the.'  Still  it  is  observable  that  the  folios,  while  apparently 
amending  the  quartos,  retain  the  objectionable  singular  num- 
ber of  the  verb  to  the  plural  subject  noun,  'here  comes  the 
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'  gardeners.'     It  occurs  more  than  once  in  Shakespeare,  when 

the  plural  subject   noun   follows  its  verb,  that    the    verb    is 

singular,  as,  for  instance,  unquestionably  in  the  lines  close  at 

hand — 

There  lies 

Two  kinsmen,  digged  their  graves  with  weeping  eyes. 

This  is  not  unnatural,  and  is  a  consequence  of  the  manners 
and  times  in  which  ideas  throw  themselves  into  words.  The 
verb  is  in  this  case  uttered  when  the  number  of  the  noun 
substantive  is  as  yet  undeclared,  and  therefore  the  singular 
number  as  the  first  number  (according  to  the  language  of 
the  old  grammarians)  is  presumed  ;  and  the  subsequent  utter- 
ance of  the  plural  or  second  number  still  leaves  the  singular 
number  of  the  '  irrevocabile  verbum  '  undisturbed.  This  is,  I 
believe,  an  idiomatic  peculiarity  of  some  languages.  I  copy  a 
grammatical  annotation  made  by  me  on  the  margin  of  a 
Welsh  grammar  several  years  ago,  applicable  to  that  language. 

*  It  would  seem  that  when  the  verb  precedes  the  noun  sub- 

*  stantive,  although  not  a  primitive  noun,  it  is  put  in  the  singu- 

*  lar  number  often,  the  noun  itself  being  plural.'  But  the  line 
of  the  first  quarto  is  probably  right  and  metrically  perfect. 

*  Stay '  is  disyllabic  often  in  Shakespeare,  so  also  is  '  here,' 
when  they  occur  separately.  The  poet  therefore  may  ha\-e 
given  to  each  of  them,  even  in  this  close  proximity,  the  length 
of  one  foot. 

Postscript,  1S76. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  CapeU 
inserted  '  of  this  place '  after  '  gardeners,'  and  Keightley  is  content  to 
interpolate  ' girl '  after  '  stay.'  No  change  is  neceasar),  for  the  reasons 
which  I  have  given. 


Qtceeji.  My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins, 
They'll  talk  of  state  ;  for  every  one  doth  so 
Against  a  chancre  :  woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 

The  expression  'they'll  talk  of  state  '  means  'they  will  talk 
'  sorrowfully  of  tragical  events  in  high  places.'  So  in  the 
prologue  to  Henr}-  VIII. 
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I  come  no  more  to  make  you  laugh.     Things  now  ; 
That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  serious  brow, 
Sad,  high,  and  working,  full  of  state  and  woe, 
Such  noble  scenes,  as  make  the  eye  to  flow. 
We  now  present. 

'State'  and  'woe'  are  in  both  passages  used  almost  as  syn- 
onyms :  but  the  passage  in  Henry  IV.  explains  the  passage 
here  by  showing  this  fact  distinctly.  '  Woe  is  forerun  with 
woe '  means  '  woful  words  usher  in  woful  events,'  as  Johnson, 
in  effect,  rightly  explained. 

Postscript,  1876. — Warburton,  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition, 
amends  the  last  line  by  '  woe  is  forerun  with  mocks.'  He  must  have 
entirely  misapprehended  the  meaning  of '  they'll  talk  of  state.' 


Gardener.  Go  thou,  and,  like  an  executioner, 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too  fast-growing  sprays, 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth. 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government. 

The  second  line  is  given  in  the  four  first  quartos  '  of  two 
'  fast-growing  sprays.'  The  first  folio  amended  this  by  reading, 
'  too  fast-growing  sprays.'  But  misprints  are  not  most  com- 
monly mis-spellings.  Shakespeare's  ear  would  not,  I  think, 
have  borne  '  too  fast '  in  this  place,  so  close  to  '  too  lofty,' 
neither  was  fast  growth  in  itself  a  fault.  Surely  Shakespeare 
wrote  : 

Cut  off  the  heads  of  those  fast-growing  sprays, 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth. 

A  similar  mistake  confounding  '  two '  and  '  those '  has 
perhaps  been  made  in  a  previous  scene  of  this  play  by  some 
of  the  oldest  copies. 


\st  Servant.  Why  should  we,  in  the  compass  of  a 
pale, 
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Keep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion. 
Showing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  estate 
When  our  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land, 
Is  full  of  weeds  ? 

'  Our  firm  estate  '  is  the  reading  of  the  four  first  quartos 
and  of  the  first  folio  ;  '  our  firm  state '  is  the  reading  of  the 
subsequent  foHos.  Warburton  and  Dyce  amend  the  hne 
by  reading  '  a  firm  state  '  for  '  our  firm  estate.'  Warburton 
remarks,  '  How  could  he  say  "  our  firm  estate  "  when  he  imme- 
diately subjoins  that  it  was  "  infirm  ? "  '  But  Warburton  should 
have  obsen^ed  that  the  first  servant  was  but  echoing  his  master's 
metaphor,  who  had  spoken  of  the  '  garden  '  as  '  our  common- 
'  wealth,'  and  did  not  refer  in  these  words  to  the  English 
kingdom,  which  his  superior  had  declared  to  be  infirm.  S. 
Walker  follows  Warburton,  but  his  reason  for  it,  that  the 
word  'our,'  occurring  four  lines  above,  was  the  cause  of  its 
repetition  here,  is  far-fetched.  The  line  is  slightly  cumbrous, 
but  in  the  first  quartos  '  model '  is  spelt  '  modle,'  an  ortho- 
graphy which  favours  the  metre  by  admitting  the  elision  of 
its  second  syllable  in  articulation.  But  spelt  as  '  model,'  it 
falls  within  the  law,  which  I  have  already  once  stated,  that 
disyllabic  words  ending  in  '  el,'  '  en,'  or  *  er,'  become  monc- 
syllabic  at  the  poet's  will.  The  utmost  emendation  admis- 
sible would  be  that  of  the  second  folio,  '  state '  for  *  estate  ; '  and 
even  this  is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable. 


\st  ScTV.  What,  are  they  dead  ? 

Ga7'd.  They  are  ;  and  Bolingbroke 

Hath  seized  the  wasteful  king. — Oh  !  what  pity  is  it, 
That  he  had  not  so  trimm'd  and  dress'd  his  land 
As  we  this  garden  !     We  at  time  of  year 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit  trees. 

The  oldest  quartos  and  the  first  folio  give,  '  Oh  what  pity 
*  is  it.'    Some  of  the  folios  omit  '  oh  '  before  '  what  pity.'    The 
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four  first  quartos  read,  '  At  time  of  year  do  wound  the  bark,' 
without  any  '  we  '  before  '  at  time  '  to  govern  '  wound.'  The 
folios  read,  '  and  wound  the  bark,'  without  any  '  we '  before 
'at  time.'  It  is  not  uncommon  for  Shakespeare  to  omit  a 
preposition  before  '  one  time '  and  *  any  time,'  but  I  do  not 
call  to  mind  instances  of  'time'  without  article  or  adjective. 
I  propose  therefore  to  read  'a  time '  for  '  at  time,'  which  is  a 
natural  corruption  of  it.  I  should  prefer  again,  '  a  time  of 
'  year  we  '  to  the  amendment  generally  adopted,  'we  at  time 
'  of  year  do.'  '  Do  '  is  superfluous,  and  besides,  by  placing 
the  '  we '  at  the  commencement  of  the  line,  the  contrast  in- 
tended by  the  poet  is  more  forcibly  presented  : 

'  We  wound  the  bark,'  &c. 
'  Had  he  done  so,'  &c. 
'  We  lop  away,'  &c. 
*  Had  he  done  so,'  &c. 

I  would  therefore  arrange  the  lines  and  give  the  words  thus : 

They  are  ;  and  Bolingbroke 
Hath  seized  the  wasteful  king. — Oh  !  what  pity 
Is  it  that  he  had  not  so  trimm'd  and  dress'd 
His  land  as  we  this  garden  !     A  time  of  year 
We  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit  trees. 

Postscript,  1876. — Capell,  I  learn,  proposed  the  reading  in  the  text 
quoted,  which  has  been  generally  adopted.  Steevens  proposes  to  read 
*  who  at  the  time  of  year.'  Collier's  '  Corrector'  'at  the  time  of  year  we 
'  wound.'  Delius  '  do  at  time  of  year  and  wound.'  Grant  White  '  at  due 
'  time  of  year  we  wound.'  I  think  that  the  emendation,  which  I  propose, 
is  simpler,  and  not  less  effectual  than  others. 


Gard.   Depressed  he  is  already  ;  and  deposed 
'Tis  doubt  he  will  be.     Letters  came  last  night 
To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  Duke  of  York's, 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

The  quartos  read  'doubt'  in  the  second  line;  the  folios 
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*  doubted,'  which  Pope  adopts.     But  the  quarto  reading  is 
confirmed  by  a  hne  in  this  play : 

'  He  is  our  cousin's  cousin,  but  'tis  doubt 

'  Whether  our  cousin  come  to  see  his  friends.' 


Queen.  Oh,  I  am  press 'd  to  death 

Through  want  of  speaking  ! — Thou,  old  Adam's  like- 
ness, 
Set  to  dress  this  garden,  how  dares 
Thy  harsh  rude  tongue  sound  this  unpleasing  news  ? 

Modern  editions — e.g.  those  of  Dyce  and  the  Cambridge 
editors,  commence  a  new  line  at  '  Oh,  I  am  pressed  ! '  This 
appears  to  me  a  retrogressive  innovation,  occasioned  probably 
in  part  by  the  deficiency  which  seems  to  deform  the  third 
line,  but  itself  leaving  the  last  line  of  the  gardener's  speech 
utterly  defective,  and  the  second  and  third  lines  of  the  Queen's 
speech  insufferably  out  of  tune.  All  the  old  copies  agree  in 
giving  the  words  as  they  stand  in  the  text.  Malone  proposed 
for  the  third  line,  *  set  to  dress  out  this  garden,  say,  how  dares  .' ' 
thus  adding  two  new  words.  Steevens  proposed,  '  set  here  to 
'  dress  this  garden  ; '  but  '  here  '  before  '  this  '  is  superfluous. 
The  old  copies  may  be  right,  and  should  be  adhered  to,  as  I 
think.  Shakespeare  pronounced  perhaps  both  '  dress '  and 
'  how '  as  '  daress  '  and  '  howu,'  according  to  his  custom  when 
it  suited.  If  any  change  were  to  be  made,  I  would  read,  making 
'  dress  '  disyllabic  and  '  garden  '  monosyllabic  : 

Set  to  dress  this  garden,  how  dares  \thy  tongiLe\, 
Thy  harsh  rude  tongue,  sound  this  unpleasing  news  ? 


Qiiee7i.  Why  dost   thou  say  King   Richard  is   de- 
posed ? 
Dar'st  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth, 
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Divine  his  downfall  ?     Say  when,  where,  and  how 
Cam'st  thou  by  these  ill-tidings  ?  speak,  thou  wretch ! 

The  first  line  exhibits  the  reading  of  all  the  old  copies. 
But  the  gardener  had  only  said  that  Richard  was  '  depressed,' 
and  was  perhaps  also,  he  doubted,  to  be  deposed  ;  and  as 
'  Dar'st  thou  divine  his  downfall .-' '  must  refer  to  the  second 
statement,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  *  why  dost  thou  say  } ' 
refers  to  the  first.  The  two  accusations  in  the  two  first  lines  are 
also  inconsistent,  for  if  the  gardener  had  said  that  King 
Richard  was  deposed,  he  did  not  divine  his  downfall,  but 
relate  his  downfall.  It  seems  to  me  that  '  deposed '  is  here 
most  probably  an  error  for  '  depressed  ; '  I  say  *  most  pro- 
'  bably,'  because  Shakespeare  may  possibly  have  made  for 
the  angry  and  excited  queen  assertions  not  strictly  consistent 
with  fact.     I  would  read  therefore  : 

Why  dost  thou  say  King  Richard  is  depressed! 


Gard.    Here  did  she  drop   a   tear ;    here  in  this 
pbce 
I'll  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace  : 
Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen, 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen. 

The  first  line  is  surely  wrong  in  the  superfluous  wording 
*  here  in  this  place,'  although  so  given  in  all  the  old  copies. 
'  Fear '  is  frequently  a  disyllabic  word  in  Shakespeare,  who 
wrote  : 

Here  did  shey^/Za  tear;  in  this  place 
I'll  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace. 

'  Fall  a  tear  '  is  the  word  in  the  first  quarto  ;  all  the  other  old 
copies  read  '  drop  a  tear.'  The  first  is,  I  doubt  not,  the  right 
reading.  • 
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ACT    IV. 

Scene  i. 

Baling.    Call    forth    Bagot. — Now,    Bagot,    freely 
speak  thy  mind, 
What  thou  dost  know  of  noble  Gloster's  death  ; 
Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  perform 'd 
The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless  end. 

*  Thy  mind '  is  not  only  superfluous  in  measure  and  in 
meaning,  but  hardly  applicable.  To  sf>eak  one's  mind  is  to 
tell  one's  thoughts ;  but  Bagot  is  simply  invited  to  relate  a 
fact  freely  eis  he  knew  it.  Besides,  'speak  what  thou  dost 
'  know '  is  more  correct  and  natural  than  *  speak  thy  mind 
'  what  thou  dost  know.'     The  line  might  run  : 

Call  forth  Bagot. — Now,  Vi2.^Q\.,  freely  speak 
WJiat  thou  dost  know  of  noble  Gloster's  death. 

As  Shakespeare   uses  '  sightless '  always  for   '  invisible '    or 
'  unsightly,'  so  here  he  employs  *  timeless  '  for  '  untimely.' 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Capell 
also  omits  '  thy  mind.' 


Bagot.   In  that  dead  time  when  Gloster's  death  was 
plotted, 
I  heard  you  say,  is  not  my  arm  of  length 
That  reacheth  from  the  restful  English  court 
As  far  as  Calais  to  my  uncle's  head  ? 

Shakespeare  applies  'dead'  to  the  hour  of  midnight  more 
than  once  on  account  of  its  vacuity,  but  not  othenvise  to 
time.  The  time  here  referred  to  was  not  vacant  and  dead, 
but  full  of  action  and  interest.  I  would  suggest,  despite  the 
sequacity  of  all  the  old  copies  : 
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In  that  dread  time  when  Gloster's  death  was  plotted. 

The  word  '  death  '  in  the  same  hne  perhaps  suggested  *  dead,' 
if  it  was  not  a  mere  misprint. 

The  word  '  restful '  does  not  occur  in  our  author's  plays 
elsewhere,  nor  do  I  perceive  how  restfulness  was  a  characteristic 
distinction  of  the  English  court  in  the  days  of  Richard  II. 
I  feel  little  doubt  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  line  thus : 

That  reacheth  from  thejestfiil  EngHsh  court. 

'  Jestfulness '  was,  according  to  Shakespeare's  appreciation,  a 
marked  attribute  of  Richard's  court,  and  surely  was  so  in 
whatever  sense  we  use  the  word  'jest'  In  Henry  IV.  pt.  i. 
this  court  is  so  described  by  that  king  himself: 

*  The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 

*  With  shallow  jesters,  and  rash  bavin  wits 
'  Soon  brighten'd  and  soon  burn'd,'  &c. 

Again,   in    the   first   act   of  this  play,  the  Earl  of  Norfolk 

says : 

'As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  jest, 

'  Go  I  to  fight :  truth  hath  a  quiet  breast' 

This  passage  indicates  how  large  a  part  the  jest  played . 
in  a  courtier-nobleman's  life  and  habits  at  this  period. 
It  included  the  masque  and  the  interlude,  as  well  as  the 
jibe  and  raillery  of  the  wit  or  the  buffoon.  The  letter  '  j  ' 
in  the  typography  of  the  ending  sixteenth  century  is  identical 
with  the  '  i  '  of  the  same  period,  and  therefore,  with  its  dot, 
may  easily  have  misled  the  compositor's  finger,  or  have  been 
misread  in  the  manuscript  before  him.  ] 


Bagot.  Amongst  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 
I  heard  you  say,  that  you  had  rather  refuse 
The  offer  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
Than  Bolingbroke's  return  to  England. 

Unless  we  sui)[)osc  the  words  'had  rather'  to  govern,  by 
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a  most  awkward  double-faced  construction,  '  refuse  '  as  a  verb, 
and  '  return  '  as  a  substantive,  this  passage  is  at  variance  with 
probabiUty  and  with  fact  It  asserts  that  Aumerle  had  stated 
that  he  would  rather  have  Bolingbroke  return  than  obtain  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  This  contradicts  the  tenor  of  the 
whole  scene.  I  believe  that  the  fourth  line  is  wrong.  I  would 
read  the  lines  thus  : 

I  heard  you  say,  that  you  had  rather  refuse 
The  offer  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
Than  Bolingbroke  return  to  England. 

Which  in  grammar  is  identical  with  '  that  rather  than  Boling- 
'  broke  return  to  England,  you  would  refuse  the  offer  of  a 
'  hundred  thousand  cro^^^ls.' 

'  England '  is  here  a  trisyllabic  word,  as  I  have  already 
shown  of  *  tickling '  and  '  handling,'  and  as  is  the  case  also 
with  '  bootless '  in  the  line  of  Henry  IV.  pt.  i. : 

*  Bootless  home  and  weather-beaten  back.' 

Shakespeare's  words  are  a  v&ry  loose  paraphrase  of  Holin- 
shed's  Henry  IV.  :  '  There  was  also  contained  in  the  said  bill, 

•  that  Bagot  had  heard  the  Duke  of  Aumerle  say,  that  he  had 
'  rather  than  twenty  thousand  pounds  that  the  Duke  of  Here- 

*  ford  were  dead.' 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Pope 
amended  the  second  line  by  reading  : 

*  I  heard  you  say,  you  rather  had  refuse ; ' 
and  Capell  by  : 

*  I  heard  you  say  too  you  had  rather  refuse.' 

I  see  nothing  seriously  amiss  with  the  metre  of  the  line  as  it  stands  in 
the  oldest  copies  and  in  the  text ;  '  you  had '  can  be  naturally  pronoimced 
'  you'd.'  Capell,  too,  amends  the  last  line  by  reading  '  to  have  Boling- 
broke '  instead  of '  Bolingbroke's.'  Keightley  would  read,  '  to  see  Boling- 
'  broke.'  or  '  see  proud  Bolingbroke,'  instead  of  '  Bolingbroke's.'  It  had 
occurred  to  me  to  suggest  'than  hear  of  Bolingbrokes  return  to  England.' 
But  on  the  whole  I  much  prefer  the  ver)-  slight  alteration  which  I  now 
propose  to  any  of  these.  My  simple  emendation  of  the  last  hne  by  the 
change  of  'Bolingbroke's'  to  'Bolingbroke'  is,  I  learn  from  the  same 
source,  identical  with  the  actual  reading  of  the  three  later  fohos. 
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Fiiz.  I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  spak  st 
it, 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Gloster's  death. 
If  thou  deny'st  it,  twenty  times  thou  liest, 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart, 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point. 

Aum.  Thou  dar'st  not,  coward,  live  to  see  that  day. 
Fitz.   Now,  by  my  soul,  I  would  it  were  this  hour. 
Aum.  Fitzwater,  thou  art  damn'd  to  hell  for  this. 

The  first  answer  of  Aumerle  is  given  here,  as  it  is  to  be 
read  in  the  first  quarto.  This  reading  was  modified  in  the 
three  succeeding  quartos  by  the  insertion  of  '  I  '  after  *  live,' 
and  in  the  first  and  subsequent  folios  by  the  substitution  of 

*  the    day '    for   '  that   day.'      All  editors   and   critics    have 
followed  either  the  first  quarto  or  the  folios.     I  do  not  doubt, 
however,  but  that  all  err  in  doing  so.     As  cowardice  consists    \ 
in  the  excessive  or  unseasonable  fear  of  death,  to  say  that    1 
a  man  will  not  dare  to  die  is  a  strange  style  of  imputing    \ 
cowardice,  even  though  the  object  of  killing  himself  certainly 
be  the  avoidance  of  the  possibility  of  another's  killing  of  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  line  in  the  second  and  two  succeeding 
quartos  amounts  to   this,   if  not   obviously,  yet   assuredly : 

*  Thou  wilt  not  dare,  coward  as  thou  art,  to  turn  thy  rapier's 
'  point  to  my  heart,  if  I  am  still  living  when  the  time  arrives 
'  for  your  so  doing.'  The  retort  of  Fitzwater  upon  this 
answer  confirms  such  a  reading  so  interpreted,  for  it  is  in 
efiect  this:  'You  are  living  at  this  hour  ;  and  yet,  by  my  soul, 
'  I  wish  this  hour  were  the  time  for  my  so  doing.'  *  Coward ' 
is  not  seldom  in  Shakespeare  a  monosyllabic  word,  as  in  the 
line  of  Cymbeline : 

'  Cowards  father  cowards  and  base  things  sire  base.' 

Act  iv,  sc.  2. 
I  would  therefore  confidently  read  : 

Thou  dar'st  not,  coward,  live  I  to  see  that  day. 

This  reading  must,  I  think,  have  owed  its  universal  rejec- 
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tion  mainly  to  a  lack  of  apprehension  no  less  universal  that 
'  live  I '  is  equivalent  here  to  '  If  I  live  ; '  just  as,  in  King  John, 
'  Sir  Robert  could  do  well,  could  he  get  me '  means  '  Sir 
*  Robert  could  do  well  if  he  could  get  me.'  See  note,  act  i. 
sc.  I.  The  retort  of  Aumerle  by  its  phraseology,  I  may 
observe  by  the  way,  confirms  my  amendments  of  a  previous 
passage  in  this  play,  that  is, 

'  Terrible  hell,  do  thou 
*  Make  war  upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this' 


Percy.  There  I  throw  my  gage 

To  prove  it  on  thee  to  the  extremest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing. 

*  Mortal  breathing '  is  '  breathing  the  breath  of  this  mortal 
'  life.'  *  To  the  extremest  point  of  mortal  breathing  '  is  there- 
fore '  to  the  death  in  this  world.' 


AnotJur  Lord.  I  take   the  earth  to  the  like,    for- 
sworn Aumerle. 

The  first  quarto  reads,  '  I  taske  the  earth  to  the  like ; ' 
the  three  following  quartos,  '  I  take  the  earth  to  the  like,' 
which  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  '  I  dash  my  glove  on 
'the  ground  to  the  like  purpose.'  The  first  folio  does  not 
contain  the  passage.  Johnson  proposed,  *  I  take  thy  oath 
'  to  the  like,'  which  I  do  not  think  applicable.  Walker  follows 
him,  omitting  '  thy.'  Steevens  ingeniously,  and  probably, 
proposes,  '  I  task  thy  heart  to  the  like.'  Possibly  the  true 
reading  is : 

I  task  thee  with  the  like,  forsworn  Aumerle. 

The  '  the  earth '  in  the  text  is  a  very  natural  corruption 
of  '  thee  with,'  having  the  same  number  of  letters,  eight, 
six  of  which   are   identical,    and  in  the   same   places.     '  To 
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'  task '  is  to  challenge :  the  likeness  of  the  challenge  is  the 
similitude  of  its  verbal  expression  ;  for  as  his  predecessor 
has  said,  '  Thou  art  all  unjust.  I  throw  my  gage  ;  seize  it,  if 
'thou  darest/  so  he  proceeds,  'I  spur  thee  on  with  lies; 
'  there  is  my  honour's  pawn  ;  engage  it  to  the  trial  if  thou 
'darest'  In  Henry  IV.  pt.  i.,  Hotspur  says,  'how  showed\\\?, 
'  tasking  "i  seemed  it  in  contempt .-' '  and  it  appears  from  the 
answer  that  the  '  show  '  and  '  seeming  '  were  the  expressions 
used  in  the  challenge.  Here,  therefore,  '  the  like '  with 
which  he  '  tasked  '  is  the  similarity  of  the  words  in  which  the 
challenge  was  expressed. 


Aum.  Who  sets  me  else  ?  by  heaven,   I'll  throw 
at  all. 
I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast 
To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you. 

So  in  King  Lear,  '  set  less  than  thou  throwest.' 

This  historical  scene,  which  owes  much  of  its  fire  and 
force  with  some  of  its  unpleasantness  to  the  graphic  picture 
which  it  presents  of  one  man,  Aumerle,  matched  against 
many,  I  apprehend  to  be  differently  related  by  Hall,  Grafton, 
the  author  of  '  La  Traison,'  and  even  Holinshed.  According 
to  the  three  first  of  these,  Fitzwater  alone  was  matched  against 
Aumerle,  although  forty  gages  of  battle  strewed  the  floor 
of  Parliament.  Holinshed,  too,  says  that  twenty  maintained 
the  treason  of  Aumerle,  but  not  positively  that  they  main- 
tained it  bodily  against  Aumerle.  Walsingham  makes  no 
mention  of  the  event. 

Shakespeaie  has  also,  according  to  all  the  authorities, 
in  this  scene  reversed  the  chronology  of  the  action.  The  Duke 
of  Lancaster  first  seated  himself  on  the  throne,—  an  act  which 
is  a  principal  event  in  the  present  scene, — in  the  parliament 
called  in  Richard's  name,  before  his  own  coronation.  These 
challenges,  on  the  other  hand,  were  given  and  accepted  in  a 
parliament  closely  following  this,  but  called  in  Henry  IV. 's 
name  after  his  coronation. 
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\        Fitz.  How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  a  forward  horse ! 
If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  Hve, 
I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness, 
And  spit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say  he  lies, 
And  lies,  and  lies. 

I  '  Breathe '  here  must  mean,  as  often  elsewhere  in  Shake- 
speare, '  speak  ; '  the  addition  of  '  live '  quite  forbids  its  accept- 
ance in  the  ordinary  sense,  for  it  would  be  weak  indeed  to 
add  '  living '  as  an  alternative  to  breathing,  if  '  breathing ' 
meant  *  drawing  breath  ; '  and  Shakespeare  is  never  weak 

In  the  sense  of  speaking  we  have  the  same  word  according 
to  the  old  copies  : 

'  What  is  my  sentence,  then,  but  speechless  death, 
'  That  robs  my  to7igue  from  breathing  native  breath  ? ' — 

Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Fitz.  As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world, 
Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal. 

*  In  this  new  world,  where  I  have  just  begun  to  be  an  actor,  Surrey- 
has,  a  few  lines  above,  called  him  a  boy.' — Johnson. 

Johnson  may  be  right  ;  but  I  somewhat  doubt  it.  The 
adjuration  is  intended,  I  think,  to  be  much  more  solemn. 
The  '  new  world '  is,  I  believe,  '  the  new  heaven  and  the  new 

*  earth,'  that  is  '  the  life  to  come.'  Expressions  seem  to  have 
haunted  Shakespeare's  mind  some  time  after  their  use,  and  to 
have  been  consequently  again  soon  employed  by  him.  In 
this  kind  of  iteration  the  second  application  of  them  illustrates 
occasionally  the  meaning  of  the  first.  We  have  in  the  next 
scene  the  line — 

'  Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown  ; ' 

where  the   meaning   of  '  new   world '  is  indisputably   '  next 

*  world.'     I  would  read  therefore  : 

As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  the  new  world. 

Such  errors  are  natural  and  frequent. 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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ACT  IV. 


Boling.  Repealed  he  shall  be, 

And,  though  mine  enemy,  restored  again 
To  all  his  lands  and  seignories  ;  when  he's  returned, 
Against  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  trial. 

I  would  read  : 

To  all  his  lands  and  seignories  ;  when  returned. 
Against  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  trial. 

'  Seignories,'  like  numerous  other  words  consisting  of  one 
short  syllable  between  two  which  are  long,  was  pronounced 
in  two  syllables  by  our  poet,  when  his  verse  called  for  such  an 
articulation. 


Carlisle.   That  honourable  day  shall  ne'er  be  seen. 
Many  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jesu  Christ  in  glorious  Christian  field, 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens, 
And,  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retired  himself 
To  Italy. 

There  is  some  incongruity  between  *  many  a  time  hath 

*  banished  Norfolk  fought '  and  '  toil'd  with  works  of  war  retired 

*  himself ; '  for  the  natural  meaning  of  this  would  be  that  he 
retired  himself  many  times.  I  believe  that  the  error  lies  in 
the  first  line  and  in  the  word  '  hath.'  The  poet  probably 
wrote  : 

Many  a  time  the  banish'd  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jesu  Christ,  &c. 

And,  toiled  with  works  of  war,  retired  himself 
To  Italy. 

The  corruption  of  '  hath '  for  '  the '  is  natural  ;  *  the  '  here 
is  appropriate,  and  it  adapts  the  last  sentence  to  the  first. 
This  scene  is  ill  printed  in  the  first  quarto.  Norfolk  has 
already  been  styled  by  Fitzwater  '  the  banish'd  Norfolk.* 
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Pope,  I  find,  felt  the  incoherence,  and  amended  '  and 
*  toiled  '  into  '  then  toiled.'  I  prefer  the  change  which  I  hav^e 
made  as  involving  a  more  likely  error,  and  effecting  a  com- 
plete emendation- 


York.    Ascend  his  throne,   descending  now  from 
him, 
And  long  live  Henr)--  of  that  name  the  fourth. 

Such  is  the  reading  of  the  second  line  in  the  folios,  but  all 
the  quartos  give  it — '  And  long  live  Henr>-  fourth  of  that 
'  name.'  This,  I  doubt  not,  is  correct.  Shakespeare  chose 
to  make  '  fourth  '  a  disyllabic  word  according  to  his  wont 
Dyce  adopts  the  folio  reading  ;  as  do  Steevens,  M alone. 
Collier,  and  Knight.     I  would  certainly  read  : 

And  long  live  W^nry  fourth  of  that  name. 

The  Cambridge  editors  tacitly  adopt  the  quarto  reading. 


Boling.  In  God's  name  Til  ascend  the  regal  throne. 

Car.  Marr}',  God  forbid  I — 
Worst  in  this  royal  presence  may  I  speak, 
Yet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 
Would  God,  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard. 

I  have  already  remarked  t^at  historically  this  claim  of 
the  throne  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  made 
by  him  before  the  challenge  scene  just  enacted,  and  in 
a  different  and  prior  parliament.  The  following  speech  of 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  on  the  other  hand,  also  in  defence  of 
Richard,  was,  according  to  the  main  current  of  authority',  (if 
delivered  at  all)  delivered  in  the  later  parliament,  not  on  the 
question  of  his  deposition,  but  on  the  subsequent  question  of 

Q2 
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his  committal  to  prison  after  Henry's  coronation.  Lingard 
indeed  represents  it  otherwise.  But  he  is  at  variance  with 
Hall,  Grafton,  and  Holinshed,  although  not  with  the  author 
of  '  La  Trai'son  et  Mort' 

'  Yet  best  beseejning  me  to  speak  the  truth.']     It  might  be  read  more 
grammatically  : 

Yet  best  beseems  it  me  to  speak  the  truth. 

But  1  do  not  think  it  is  printed  otherwise  than  as  Shakespeare  wrote  it. — 

Johnson. 

No  commentator  seems  to  have  explained  this  passage. 
The  meaning,  however,  given  by  Johnson  to  the  first  line  may 
be  collected  from  the  emendation  which  he  suggests,  while  he 
refrains  from  adopting  it.  It  seems  to  be,  '  Although  I  may 
'  speak  worst,  &c.,  yet  it  becomes  me  best  to  speak  the  truth.' 
Even  if  this  interpretation  were  correct,  the  second  line  would 
still  be  faulty,  as  Johnson  saw.  I  believe,  then,  that  the  first 
line  is  misunderstood,  and  that  the  second  line  should  be  dif- 
ferently, yet  more  slightly,  amended.  It  is  expressly  stated 
in  the  '  Chronicque  de  la  Tra'ison  et  Mort  de  Richart : '  *  II  est 
'  verite  que  I'evesque  de  Carlisle,  lequel  estoit  de  I'ordre  de  St. 
'  Benoist,  se  leva  de  son  siege  et  demanda  congie  de  parler. 
'  Et  quant  il  ot  congie  il  commenca  ainsi.'  Then  follows  an 
harangue  closely  resembling  so  much  of  this  speech  of  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  Shakespeare  as  follows  immediately  these 
two  lines.  After  considering  various  interpretations  and 
amendments  which  have  occurred  to  me,  I  rest  in  the  con- 
clusion that  these  two  lines  are  framed  to  constitute  that 
request  for  leave  to  speak  alluded  to  in  the  '  Chronicle,'  and 
the  particular  meaning  of  them  is  literally  this  :  *  Although  I 
'  am  of  the  lowest  rank  in  this  chamber,  allow  me  to  speak, 
'  inasmuch  as  sincerity  and  truth  of  speech  are  required  of  me 
'  beyond  all  others,' 

*  Worst '  here  means  '  lowest  in  rank  and  consideration,' 
as  it  does  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare  often ;  as,  for  instance,  in 

Macbeth  : 

'  Now  if  3^ou  have  a  station  in  the  file, 

'  And  not  in  the  worst  rank  of  mankind.' 

Act  iii.  sc.  I. 
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And  in  King  Lear  : 

'  To  be  worst, 
'  The  lowest,  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune, 
'Stands  still  in  esperance.' — Act  iv.  sc.  i. 

Swift,  whose  mother  was  born  in  a  midland  county,  writes,  as 
I  recollect,  in  his  journal  to  Stella,  '  I  like  to  be  the  worst 

*  man  in  company,'  meaning  '  the  lowest  in  social  rank.'  In 
this  very  scene  Aumerle  has  analogously  used  *  best : ' 

'  Excepting  one  I  would  he  were  the  best 
'  In  all  this  presence,  that  hath  made  me  so,' 

*  This  royal  presence '  must  mean  the  chamber  where  all  were 
convened,  and  not  any  person  present ;  for  as  Richard  was 
not  present,  the  very  last  thing  which  the  speaker  would  for  a 
moment  have  admitted,  was  the  presence  of  any  royal  person. 
The  bishop,  too,  particularly  includes  Lancaster  in  the  '  noble 

*  presence,'  which  constitutes  the  personal  description  of  the 
meeting,  as  '  royal  presence '  makes  the  local  description. 
So  above : 

'  Suppose  the  singing  boys  musicians, 

*  The  grass  whereon  thou  treadst  the  presence  strewed  ; ' 

which  Pope  misunderstanding  amended  by  reading  *  the  pre- 
'  sence  floor.*  Now,  the  two  lines  bearing  this  meaning  I 
would  read  thus  : 

Worst  in  this  Royal  presence  may  I  speak, 
It  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth, 

'  May  I  speak  '  means,  '  May  I  be  allowed  to  address  you.* 
A  very  slight  corruption  of  *  it '  into  '  yet '  will  have  plainly 
also  converted  two  lines,  quite  coherent  in  thought,  pertinent 
in  matter,  and  grammatical  in  expression,  into  two  lines,  the 
drift  of  which  is  uncertain,  the  expression  incorrect,  and  of 
which  no  commentator  has  ventured  to  explain  the  literal 
meaning.  It  has  more  than  once  occurred  to  me  to  doubt 
whether  'worst'  in  the  first  line  is  not  a  corruption  of  '  first,' 
in  the  sense  of  'before  you  seat  yourself  in  the  throne,'  or 
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ACT  IV. 


'  before  anyone  else  in  the   Royal  presence  addresses  you. 
But  I  decidedly  adopt  my  other  reading. 


Car.   Thieves  are  not  judg'd,  but  they  are  by  to 
hear, 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them. 
And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty, 
His  captain,  steward,  deputy-elect, 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years, 
Be  judged  by  subject  and  inferior  breath. 
And  he  himself  not  present  ?     O,  forbid  it,  God, 
That  in  a  Christian  climate  souls  refined 
Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed  ! 

'  Apparent,'  here  as  elsewhere,  is  not  used  in  the  modern 
sense  of  'seeming,'  but  in  that  of  '  manifest.' 

The  fifth  line  would  run  more  naturally  *  anointed,  crown'd 
'  and  planted  many  years.'  '  And  '  w^ould  be  easily  omitted 
in  this  poorly  printed  scene  after  'wn'd'  in  'crown'd.'  But 
we  have  the  same  pronunciation  of  this  word  in  Henry  IV. 
pt.  I  — 
*  Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king.' — Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

and  of  '  renowned  '  in  this  play,  as  often  elsewhere  : 
'  Renowned  in  their  deeds  as  far  from  home.' — Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

S.  Walker  proposes  '  breaths '  in  the  plural,  unnecessarily, 
I  think.     See  above  : 

'  What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king  .-' ' 

'  To  show  a  deed '  is  not  a  very  natural  expression,  as 
applied  to  a  number  of  persons  who  combine  to  do  it,  nor 
can  I  recall  among  the  numerous  occurrences  of  the  word 
'  show'  in  Shakespeare  one  such  application  of  it.  Therefore 
we  must,  I  think,  interpret  this  passage  thus :  *  God  forfend 
*  that  persons  of  refined  souls  should  be  able  to  point  at  so 
'  dark  and  unseemly  a  deed  as  committed  in  a  Christian 
'  country  ! '  The  refined  souls  are  rather  the  revolted  observers 
and  exposers  of  the  black  deed  than  its  agents. 
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I  would  read  the  last  five  verses  thus  : 

And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty, 
His  captain,  steward,  deputy  elect. 
Anointed,  crown'd,  and  planted  many  years. 
Be  judg'd  by  subject  and  inferior  breath. 
And  be  not  present  ?     O,  forfend  it,  God  ! 

*  He,'  once  by  error  substituted  for  '  be,'  probably  occa- 
sioned the  addition  of  'himself  to  determine  more  distinctly 
the  person  meant.     '  Forfend '  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos. 


Car.  I  speak  to  subjects,  and  a  subject  speaks, 
Stirr'd  up  by  Heaven,  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 

The  first  line  may  have  been  written,  less  awkwardly  I 
think  : 

I  speak  to  subjects,  and  as  subject  speaks, 
Stirr'd  up  by  Heaven  thus  boldly,  for  his  king. 

The  final  *  s '  of  '  as '  might  easily  be  lost  in  the  initial  '  s  ' 
of  '  subject,'  as  I  suppose  to  have  happened  above  with  '  t '  in 
the  phrase  'got  to.' 

Car.  Prevent,  resist  it,  let  it  not  be  so, 
Lest  child,  child's  children,  cr^^  against  you — woe  ! 

This  line  as  it  stands  must  mean,  and  mean  awkwardly, 
lest  the  child  of  the  present  age,  and  the  children  of  that 
child,  cry  against  you  '  woe  ! '  To  avoid  the  abruptness  of  two 
disconnected  subjects  in  one  sentence.  Pope  suggested  and 
read  '  children's  children.'  This  is  a  smoother  expression  of 
the  same  idea — i.e.  lest  the  third  generation  should  cr>'  'woe 
'  on  you.'  This  reading  Mr.  Dyce  has  accepted,  But  while  I 
agree  in  disapproving  the  text,  'child,  child's  children,'  I 
believe  that  Shakespeare's  real  words  and  forcible  imagery 
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may  be  more  effectually  recovered  by  a  much  slighter  alteration 
than  that  of  Pope. 

The  line  should  run  : 

Lest  child's  child's  children  cry  against  you — woe  ! 

*  Child's  child's  children '  is  plainly  equivalent  to  great  grand- 
children— that  is,  the  fourth  generation.  It  carries  us,  there- 
fore, one  generation  lower  down,  with  a  proportionate  acces- 
sion to  the  strength  of  the  bishop's  warning,  by  a  much 
slighter  deviation  from  the  old  copies,  whose  actual  reading  is 
very  improbable.  Old  copies  seem  to  have  often  made  a 
stumbling-block  of  the  '  s '  which  indicates  the  genitive  case. 
So  in  this  play  we  have  '  cousins  cousin  '  and  '  cousin  cousin  ' 
in  different  editions. 

Postscript,  1877.— Malone,  Collier,  Knight,  all  reject  Pope's  change, 
and  adhere  to  '  child,  child's  children.' 


North.  Well  have  you  argued,  sir  ;  and  for  your 
pains 
Of  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here. 
My  lord  of  Westminster,  be  it  your  charge 
To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial. 
May't  please  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  commons'  suit. 

Walsingham  does  not  relate  this  scene.  But  Hall,  Grafton,  Hol- 
inshed,  and  the  P>cnch  chronicler  of  the  betrayal  and  death  of 
King  Richard  say  that  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  was  immediately 
committed  to  ward  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans.  The  name 
of  Westminster  does  not  occur.  The  Abbot  of  St.  Albans, 
indeed,  and  the  Prior  of  Westminster  being  related  in  blood 
had  both  taken  part  in  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  alleged  con- 
spiracy against  Richard  the  Second  ;  and  therefore  up  to  this 
time  might  be  considered  naturally  as  adherents  and  friends 
of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  not  of  Richard. 

What  the  *  Commons'  suit '  here  referred  to  by  .Shakes- 
peare was  is  not  very  clear.     According  to  Holinshcd,  in  the 
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parliament  summoned  in'  Richard's  name  it  was  agreed  by 
the  majority  that  Richard  was  worthy  to  be  deposed,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  an  effort  was  made  through  the  instrumen- 
taHty  of  his  friends  to  induce  him  voluntarily  to  resign.  He 
accordingly  signed  a  deed  of  resignation  in  favour  of  Henry  IV., 
which  was  confirmed  both  by  lords  and  commons.  Further, 
and  subsequently,  but  in  the  same  parliament,  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  three  estates  deposed  him  in  a  formal  instru- 
ment, the  publication  of  which  was  to  be  followed  by  a  resig- 
nation and  yielding  up  on  the  part  of  the  same  estates  of 
their  homage  and  fealty  to  him.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster 
on  this  claimed  the  throne,  and  with  the  assent  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  formally  given  by  both,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, assisted  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  conducted  him 
to,  and  set  him  in,  the  throne.  All  this  took  place  before 
the  king's  coronation,  and  appears,  according  to  Holinshed, 
the  joint  action  of  all  the  estates.  But  in  a  subsequent 
parliament,  called  in  his  name  and  after  his  actual  coronation, 
the  Commons  did,  according  to  Holinshed,  request  that,  since 
Richard  had  resigned  and  was  deposed,  judgment  might  be 
decreed  against  him,  and  the  reasons  of  it  published.  Ac- 
cording to  Holinshed,  Hall,  and  Grafton,  this  demand  of  the 
Commons,  and  not  King  Henry's  challenge  of  the  crown, 
provoked  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle's  harangue.  The  author  of 
the  '  Chronicque  de  la  Traison  et  Mort,'  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  dates  the  delivery  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle's  speech 
as  of  the  Parliament  preceding  Henry's  coronation,  but 
describes  it  as  made  upon  the  question  raised  by  He7iry>'s  cnuu 
demand  that  judgment  should  be  given  that  Richard  had 
forfeited  the  crown. 

Shakespeare,  therefore,  here  seems  to  mingle  the  accounts 
of  Holinshed  with  those  of  this  author,  although  contradic- 
tory each  to  the  other  ;  and  to  adopt  the  dates  of  the  latter, 
which  are  at  variance  with  those  of  the  former.  But  (possibly 
from  the  limits  which  my  own  library  in  a  remote  situation 
imposes  on  research),  there  is  more  than  one  historical  allusion 
of  our  author  in  this  play  which  I  have  failed  to  trace  to  any 
historical  authority. 
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Bol.  Lords,  you  that  are  here  under  our  arrest, 
Procure  your  sureties  for  your  days  of  answer. 
Little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love,  \To  Carlisle^ 
And  little  looked  for  at  your  helping  hands. 

The  first  line,  which  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the 
second  and  third  quartos,  is  thus  given  by  both  those  copies : 
'  Lords,  you  that  are  here  are  under  our  arrest.'  The  first 
folio  altered  this  to  '  Lords,  you  that  here  are  under  our 
arrest,'  and  was  followed  by  the  second  folio  ;  but  the  third 
and  fourth  changed  this  reading  again  to  '  Lords,  you  that 
are  here  under  our  arrest.'  The  reading  of  the  quartos  has 
been  universally  rejected  since  the  time  of  the  first  folio,  as 
the  reading  of  the  first  and  second  foHos  has  been  generally 
accepted,  e.g.  by  Malone,  Dyce,  Knight,  Collier,  and  the 
Cambridge  editors ;  while  the  reading  of  the  third  and 
fourth  folios,  that  of  our  text,  seems  to  have  been  little 
adopted.  Now  of  the  two  amendments,  the  less  musical  one, 
that  of  the  third  and  fourth  folios,  seems  to  me  the  more 
probable,  for  it  is  more  likely  that  '  are  '  was  accidentally 
obtruded  on  the  verse  after  '  here,'  of  which  the  end  closely 
resembles  it,  than  after  '  that.'  But  the  universal  adoption  of 
one  or  other  folio  reading,  in  preference  to  the  quarto,  fails 
to  convince  me  completely  that  we  should  admit  either.  No 
lords  have  in  this  scene  yet  been  placed  under  arrest.  The 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  has  been  arrested,  but  he  has  also  been 
committed  to  custody  for  trial :  to  him  therefore  the  second 
line  is  inapplicable,  and  if  the  second,  then  necessarily  also 
the  first.  On  the  contrary  the  same  speaker,  Bolingbroke, 
has  said  first,  '  These  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage  till 
'  Norfolk  be  repealed,'  and  again,  '  Lords  appellants,  your 
'  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage  till  we  assign  you  to  your 
*  days  of  trial.'  The  lines  as  given  in  the  two  quartos  may,  in 
consistency  with  the  facts  heretofore  represented,  amount 
simply  to  this  :  *  Lords  now  present,  you  must  consider  your- 
'  selves  under  arrest  until  you  shall  have  provided  sureties  for 
'  your  appearance.'     We  might  read  either  : 
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Lords, 

You  that  are  here  are  under  our  arrest ; 

or,  as  I  should  prefer — 

Lords  you,  are  here,  are  under  our  arrest. 


K.  Rich.  Yet  I  well  remember 

The  favours  of  these  men  ;  were  they  not  mine  ? 
Did  they  not  sometime  oxy  '  All  hail ! '  to  me  ? 
So  Judas  did  to  Christ  :  but  He,  in  twelve, 
Found  truth  in  all  but  one  ;    I,   in  twelve  thousand, 
none. 

The  last  line  appears  to  be  quite  out  of  gear.  Either  '  in 
'  all '  seems  to  require  '  in  none '  instead  of  '  none,'  or  *  none ' 
to  require  '  all  '  instead  of  '  in  all.'  Further,  it  is  observable 
that  the  king  is  speaking  of  the  lords  in  actual  presence,  whose 
'  favours  '  he  has  recognised  as  those  of  his  once  supporters  ; 
'  tvvelve  thousand '  is  a  number  inapplicable  to  such  an 
assembly.     I  believe  that  Shakespeare  may  have  written : 

He  in  twelve 
Found  truthful  all  but  one  ;  I  in  twelve  7ione. 

This  is  no  less  equivalent  to  saying  that  no  one  had  been 
faithful,  than  if  he  had  said  '  not  one  in  twelve  thousand  ; ' 
although  the  latter  is  the  stronger  expression  of  the  same 
statement.  '  In '  before  *  all '  may  have  crept  into  the  text  in 
consequence  of  the  proximity  of  two  '  ins,'  one  immediately 
before  and  one  immediately  after.  But  if  we  choose  to  accept 
the  exaggeration  and  the  Alexandrine  (which  is  not,  indeed, 
greatly  out  of  place  at  the  close  of  this  passionate  complaint) 
together  with  an  extreme  awkwardness  in  composition,  we 
must  interpret  it  thus  :  '  He  found  truth  in  all  but  one  in 
'  twelve,  I  found  no  truth  (none)  in  twelve  thousand.'  This 
opposition  of  '  none  '  to  '  truth '  instead  of  to  '  all  but  one,' 
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seems  to  me  so  apt  to  mislead,  and  accompanied  by  such  a 
jumble  of  confusing  words,  as  well  to  have  merited,  long  ere 
this,  the  exposition  of  any  critic  who  understood  it. 


York.  Do  that  office  of  thine  own  good  will, 
Which  tired  majesty  did  make  thee  offer, — 
The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown 
To  Henry  Bolingbroke. 

K.  Rich,  Give  me  the  crown  : — Here,  cousin,  seize 
the  crown ; 
Here,  on  this  side  my  hand ;  on  that  side  thine. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well, 
That  owes  two  buckets  filling  one  another  ; 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air. 
The  other  down,  unseen,  and  full  of  water  : 
That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilst  you  mount  up  on  high. 

The  old  copy  redundantly  has  '  here  cousin,  on  this  side.' — Steevens. 

So  the  folio,  but  as  half  a  verse  is  lacking  I  prefer  the 
reading  of  the  two  quartos,  pure  and  simple,  which  no  one 
yet  has  accepted,  perhaps  because  all  have  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  words  'seize  the  crown'  did  not  commence  a  line, 
but  complete  one.  Malone  transposes  words,  Singer  rejects 
words,  Dyce  follows  him,  others  adopt  the  folio  reading. 

Johnson  has  said  that  this  simile  does  not  accommodate 
itself  to  the  circumstances.  I  think,  however,  that  Shakes- 
peare's simile,  rightly  printed  and  rightly  apprehended,  is 
not  necessarily  open  to  this  charge.  '  Emptier '  is  not  correct. 
The  comparison  made  must  be  that  between  '  empty  *  and 
'  full,'  not  between  '  more '  and  '  less  full,'  and  one  bucket 
must  be  quite  empty.  '  R  '  was  substituted  for  '  d,'  or  added 
to  '  emptie '  by  inadvertence.  *  Mount  up  on  high  *  must  mean 
not  '  art  ascending  on  high,'  but  '  art  on  high,'  for  not  only  is 
the  bucket  which  is  ascending  always  full,  and  does  not  dance, 
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but  so  long  as  either  bucket  is  in  motion  it  is  the  ascending 
bucket  which  must  be  the  full  and  the  descending  bucket 
which  must  be  the  empty  one.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that 
one  sense  in  which  Shakespeare  uses  *  to  mount,'  is  '  to  stand 
'  high,'  not  '  to  move  towards  a  high  place.'  Again,  if  we  do 
not  seize  the  thought  precisely  at  the  moment  and  at  the  spot 
where  it  is  presented,  all  becomes  more  and  more  contra- 
dictory as  our  ideas  are  more  and  more  distinct.  The  poet's 
imagery  is  to  be  caught  at  the  moment  when  the  two  buckets 
have  reached  their  destination,  and  by  reason  of  reaching  their 
destination  one  has  been  filled  by  immersion,  the  other 
emptied  by  the  drawer's  hand,  and  then  left  to  dance  emptied 
in  the  air  before  its  descent. 
I  would  read  : 

To  Henry  Bolingbroke. 

K.  Rich.  Seize  the  crown  Jiere,  cousin  ; 

On  this  side  my  hand,  a7id  on  that  s\dQ  yours. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well. 
That  owes  tAvo  buckets  filling  one  another, 
The  emptied  ever  dancing  in  the  air, 
The  other  down,  unseen,  and  full  of  water. 


BoUng.  Are  you  contented  to  resign  the  crown  ? 
K.  Rich.  Ay,  no  ; — no,  ay  ;  for  I  must  nothing  be ; 
Therefore  no  no,  for  I  resign  to  thee. 

All  the  copies  and  editions  print  these  lines  in  much  the 
same  way,  showing  at  the  same  time  that  all  the  commentators 
have  understood  them  in  the  same  sense.  '  Ay,  no  ; '  is  printed 
together,  with  '  no,  ay  '  for  its  antithesis  ;  each  being,  in  fact,  I 
presume,  intended  as  a  self-contradiction  ;  the  first  commencing 
with  a  negative,  which  an  affirmative  immediately  gain- 
says ;  the  second  commencing  with  an  affirmation,  which  a 
negative  straightway  confounds  ;  and  the  reason,  '  for  I  must 
'  nothing  be,'  is  printed,  and  I  presume  understood,  as  a  reason 
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applying  to  both.  I  would  print,  as  I  understand,  the  passage 
differently.  '  Ay,  no  ; '  constitutes  the  whole  but  self-contra- 
dictory answer  of  Richard.  Then  he  proceeds  to  reason  and 
explain.  '  Not  "  ay,"  because  I  cannot  say  "  ay  "  (which  is 
'  an  affirmative),  to  that  which  reduces  me  to  a  mere  nothing 
'  or  negative  :  not  "  no,"  because  I  cannot  say  "  no  "  to  that 
'which  merely  carries  out  my  promised  and  spontaneous  re- 
'  signation.'  The  '  for  I  must  nothing  be  '  refers  merely  and 
solely  to  'no  ay  ; '  as  the  '  therefore,  for  I  resign  to  thee,' 
refers  to  *  no,  no  '  merely  and  solely.    *  No '  before  '  ay '  means 

*  not,'  and  '  no  ay '  signifies  therefore  '  not  ay,'  and  *  no '  before 

*  no '  also  means  '  not,'  and  means  therefore  '  not  no  ; '  and 
neither  has  the  meaning  which  'no  '  in  'ay,  no'  has— that  is, 
the  meaning  of  a  negative  answer  in  and  by  itself  '  Ay,  no,' 
therefore,  should  be  printed  with  a  colon  or  full-stop  after  it ; 
'  no  ay '  with  only  a  comma  after  it ;  and  there  should  be  no 
stop  at  all  between  '  no '  and  '  ay,'  as  there  is  no  stop  at  all 
between  'no'  and  'no,'  the  'no'  in  both  cases  being  the  nega- 
tive adjective  of  the  accompanying  affirmative  and  negative 
respectively.     Thus : 

Ay — no  :  no  '  ay,'  for  I  must  nothing  be  ; 
Therefore  no  '  no,'  for  I  resign  to  thee. 

And  not: 

'  Ay,  no  ; — no,  ay  ;  for  I  must  nothing  be  ; 
'  Therefore  no  no,  for  I  resign  to  thee.' 

The  two  lines  are  equivalent  to  this  :  '  I  answer  "  yes — no."  I 
'  say  "  no  "  because  I  cannot  by  any  affirmative  expression 
'  describe  a  condition  which  is  one  of  negation  and  annihilation. 
'  I  say  "  aye  "  because  I  cannot  with  any  negative  expression 

*  meet  a  proposal  to  resign  when  I  really  resign.' 

Postscript,  1876.— The  first  folio  punctuates  thus,  'Ay,  no;  no,  ay,' 
and  so,  according  to  the  Cambridge  list,  the  second  folio.  The  third 
folio,  '  Ay  no ;  no,  ay  : '  the  fourth,  '  Ay  no ;  no  ay.' 
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K.  Rich.  With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my 
crown, 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state, 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duteous  oaths. 

The  tsvo  earliest  quartos  containing  this  passage  give 
'  duties  rites.'  The  folios,  I  find,  read  *  duteous  oaths  '  with 
the  text  ;  '  duteous  rites  '  is  proposed  by  Colliers  '  Corrector,* 
and,  as  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition,  '  duties,  rights  * 
by  Delius.  Since  we  have  in  a  previous  line  '  tradition,  form, 
'  and  ceremonious  duty,'  it  occurred  to  me  to  read  : 

With  mine  own  breath  release  all  dutys  rites, 

which  I  find  since  so  doing  Malone  wrongly  supposed  to  be  the 
reading  of  the  quartos,  and  which  the  Cambridge  editors  and 
Dyce  appear  also  to  have  adopted  as  such.  '  Duty's  rites '  is  a 
phrase  precisely  synonymous  ^nth  '  ceremonious  duty.'  '  Du- 
*  teous  rights '  has  been  conjectured. 


K.    Rich.    Make    me,    that    nothing    have,    with 
nothing  grieved  ; 
And  thou  with  all  pleased,  that  hast  all  achieved  ! 

'  With  nothing  grieved,'  of  course,  is  not  equivalent  to  *  not 
'  grieved,'  but  '  grieved  at  that  nothing.'  But  surely  '  make ' 
is  so  carried  into  the  next  line  as  to  require  its  language  to 
be  this — 

And  tJiee  with  all  pleased,  that  hast  all  achieved. 


K.  Rich.    God   pardon  all   oaths   that   are  broke 
to  me  ! 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke  are  made  to  thee  ! 

This  is  the  folio  reading  ;  the  two  quartos  read,  '  vows 
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*  unbroke  that  swear  to  thee.'  Perhaps  it  gave  offence  to  the 
editors  of  the  first  foHo  that  '  a  vow  '  should  '  swear.'  -But  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  we  have  a  figure  of  speech,  and  lan- 
guage in  accordance  with  it,  which  represents  the  vow  certainly 
as  breaking  and  perhaps  also  as  swearing  itself :  *  Vows  that 

*  break  themselves  in  swearing.' — Act  i.  sc.  3.  I  would  therefore 
follow  the  quartos,  as,  indeed,  do  many  modern  editors,  although 
without  adducing  any  justificatory  instance  of  the  expression. 


K.  Rich.  Nay,  all  of  you,  that  stand  and  look  upon 
me. 
Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  myself, — 
Though  some  of  you,  with  Pilate,  wash  your  hands, 
Showing  an  outward  pity  ;  yet  you  Pilates 
Have  here  deliver'd  me  to  my  sour  cross, 
And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin. 

*  Look  upon  me '  is  an  amendment  by  the  folios  of  the 
quarto  reading  'look  upon,'  which  Malone  restored  and 
justified.  But  *  nay  all  of  you  '  is  also  a  substitution  by  the 
editors  of  the  folio  for  '  nay  of  you,'  which  is  the  reading  of  the 
quartos.  Although  Malone  and  subsequent  editors  and  critics 
have  universally  accepted  the  alteration,  it  is  surely  wrong.  Not 
all  of  the  bystanders  and  spectators,  but  only  '  some '  of  them, 
as  appears  by  the  context,  were  here  spoken  to  and  spoken 
of,  and  Richard  can  never  have  been  intended  to  call  upon 
'  all '  by  a  vocative  case  to  hear  an  address  clearly  made  only 
to  the  *  some '  who  were  Pilates.  The  words  '  of  you  '  in  the 
first  line  depend  upon  '  though  some '  in  the  third  line, 
although,  for  the  sake  of  recalling  the  dependency,  they  are 
repeated  in  the  third  line  with  '  though  some.'  The  editors 
of  the  folio  probably  failed  to  discern  the  true  construction  of 
the  three  lines,  and  also  (as  elsewhere)  the  fact  that  '  nay '  is 
a  disyllabic  word  here,  rendering  'all'  a  metrical  super- 
fluity.    I  would  certainly  read  : 
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Nay  o/yoTi,  that  stand  and  look  upon, 
Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  myself, 
Though  some  of  you  with  Pilate  wash  your  hands, 
Showing  an  outward  pity. 


North.  My  lord 

K.  Rick.  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught,  insulting 
man. 
Nor  no  man's  lord ;   I  have  no  name,  no  title, 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font, 
But  'tis  usurp'd. 

We  have  a  foot  in  excess.  It  is  contended  that  such 
vocative  cases  as  *  my  lord  '  and  *  my  lords  '  may  legitimately 
form  a  line  by  themselves.     If  it  be  otherwise,  we  might  read  : 

North.  My  lord 

K.  Rich.  No  lord,  thou  haught,  insulting  man, 
Nor  no  man's  lord. 

In  this  way  he  would   disclaim   every  part  of  the  title  '  my 
'  lord,'  that  is,  its  relative  and  its  positive  character. 

All  the  commentators  seem  to  have  entirely  overlooked 
the  difficulty  of  a  passage  in  which  Richard  asserts  that  his 
very  Christian  name  had  been  usurped,  except  Steevens,  who 
so  far  recognises  it  as  to  admit  the  notice  of  it  by  an  anony- 
mous correspondent.  It  was  the  fashion,  indeed,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  monarchy  for  nobles  to  give  their  chil- 
dren the  Christian  names  of  famous  kings.  I  remember  to 
have  read  in  some  Latin  chronicle  that  William  de  St.  John, 
when  Governor  of  Normandy  in  the  twelfth  century,  gave  a 
feast  to  the  nobles  of  that  province,  at  which  none  was  ad- 
mitted whose  name  was  not  William  ;  yet  the  guests  amounted 
to  a  very  great  number.  Hardly  then  would  Richard  even  in 
his  hour  of  distress  complain  of  this  as  a  usurpation.  Steevens' 
'Anonymous  '  thus  closes  his  strictures.  '  Perhaps  Shakespeare 
VOL.  I.  R 
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'  meant  to  show  that  imagination,  dwelling  long  on  its  own 
*  misfortunes,  represents  them  as  greater  than  they  are.'     Not 
so.     I  believe  that  Richard  here  alludes  to  a  fact  disclosed  in 
the  '  Chronicque  de  la  Traison  et  Mort,'  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  Parliament  adjudges  '  John  of  Bordeaux  '  (according 
to  one  MS.)  or  'John  of  London,  said  to  be  of  Bordeaux' 
(according  to   another),    '  who    is   called    Richard,    King   of 
'  England,'  to  a  royal  prison.     In  another  passage  of  the  same 
work  it  is  stated  that  Henry  IV.  commanded  a  knight  called 
Peter  d'Exton  to  deliver  from  this  world  John  of   London, 
who    was   called    Richard,   because  it  was  proper  that   the 
judgment  of  Parliament  be  executed.     In  truth,  the  party 
of  Henry  IV.,  in  order  the  better  to  justify  the  treatment 
of  Richard  II.,  refused  to  recognise  him  as  the  Richard  born 
at  Bordeaux  in   1366,  and  son  to   the  Black  Prince  and   his 
princess,   named    Richard   after  his  godfather   the  Duke  of 
Brittany.      They  represented  Richard  II.  to  be  the  offspring 
of  the  faithless  princess  and  a  canon  of  Bordeaux,  and  called 
him  accordingly  'John  of  London.'     As  in  usurpation  then 
there   are   two  elements  ;  the  one,  that  of  taking  from  the 
true  owner,  the  other,  that  of  appropriating  by  some  one  else ; 
here  the  latter  element  may  be  dropped,  and  the  former  only 
intended.     Under  any  construction,  '  the  name  '  of  '  Richard  ' 
given  to  Richard  II.  'at  the  font '  was  thus  taken  from  him  ; 
he  knew  it,  and  here  probably  alluded  to  it. 

Postscript,  1876. — The  folios  and  the  fifth  quarto  give, 'no  Norman's 
'  lord.'  Pope  amended  the  first  line,  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  edition, 
by  omitting  '  thou  haught.' 


BoL  Go,  some  of  you,  convey  him  to  the  Tower. 
K.  Rich.  O,  good  !  '  Convey  ? ' — conveyers  are  you 
all. 
That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall. 

'  To  convey  '  is  '  to  take  clandestinely  and  illegally '  often  in 
Shakespeare;  so  in  Cymbeline  (act  i.  sc.  i):  'that  a  king's 
*  children  should  be  so  conveyed  ' — i.e.  stolen. 
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Abbot.  Before  I  freely  speak  my  mind  herein, 
You  shall  not  only  take  the  sacrament 
To  bury  mine  intents,  but  to  effect 
Whatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise ; — 
I  see,  your  brows  are  full  of  discontent, 
Your  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears  ; 
Come  home  with  me  to  supper  ;   I  will  lay 
A  plot,  shall  show  us  all  a  merr}'  day. 

The  third  line,  as  given  in  all  the  old  copies,  runs — 

'  To  bury  mine  intents,  but  also  to  effect.' 

Pope  first,  as  it  seems,  omitted  '  also  : '  Steevens  followed 
him,  as  do  Dyce  and  Knight  Malone  and  Collier  retain  the 
old  reading.  I  think  that  not  authority  alone,  but  good  sense 
too,  approves  the  genuineness  of  some  word  like  *  also,'  of 
which  '  you  shall  not  only  take  the  sacrament '  favours  the 
use.     Yet  '  also '  mars  the  measure.     I  would  read  : 

You  shall  not  only  take  the  sacrament 
To  bury  mine  intents,  but  else  to  effect 
Whatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise. 

'  Else '  means  sometimes  '  besides  '  or  '  further.' 

The  last  two  lines  are  given  in  all  the  old  copies  thus  : 

'  Come  home  with  me  to  supper  ;  I'll  lay  a  plot, 
*  Shall  show  us  all  a  merrj'  day.' 

The  amendment  in  the  quoted  text  has  been  all  but  univer- 
sally adopted.  But  while  the  old  copies  are  obviously  wrong 
this  change  of  them  is  hardly  right.  It  is  not  the  style  of 
Shakespeare.     As  the  author  wrote  : 

'  Post  you  to  London,  and  you'll  find  it  so.' 

Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
So  probably  he  wrote  here  : 

Come  home  with  me  to  supper,  and  I'll  lay 
A  plot,  shall  show  us  all  a  merr^^  day. 
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He  habitually  expresses  a  condition  by  the  imperative  mood 
preceding  '  and.'  Since  so  proposing,  I  learn  that  Pope 
made  the  same  amendment,  adopted  by  no  one  but  the 
Cambridge  editors. 


ACT   V. 

Scene   i. 

K.  Rich.  Hie  thee  to  France, 

And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house  : 
Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown, 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  stricken  down. 

The  last  two  lines  mean,  I  think,  '  our  holy  lives  must  win  a 
'  heavenly  crown,  as  our  profane  hours  here  have  forfeited  an 
'  earthly  crown.'  'Here'  does  not  refer  exclusively  to  'our 
'  profane  hours,'  but  also  to  '  crown.'  They  had  not  yet  for- 
feited, although  they  had  not  yet  earned,  a  heavenly  crown. 
But  the  word  '  stricken  '  is  an  amendment  by  the  editors  of 
the  first  folio.  The  word  of  the  quartos  is  *  thrown,'  which 
was  rejected  probably  on  account  of  the  metre.  But  although 
'stricken'  may  be  unobjectionable  in  itself,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  '  thrown.'  '  Here '  is  a  disyllabic 
word  in  this  verse.  We  have  in  this  very  play  a  similar 
couplet  which  goes  very  far  to  prove  that  '  stricken,'  although 
universally  accepted,  is  wrong  ;  and  also  that  the  crown  lost 
was  not  that  of  the  '  new  world.' 

Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown, 
Which  waste  of  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown  down. 

Act  iv.  sc.  4.  I 

I  would  read  therefore  : 

Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  thrown  down. 


Queen.  What,    is  my   Richard    both  in  shape  and 
mind 
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Transform'd,  and  weakened  ?     Hath  Bolingbroke 
Deposed  thine  intellect  ?  hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  ? 

There  is  no  anomaly  in  the  second  line.  The  concurrence 
of  '  b '  and  '  r '  in  '  Bolingbroke '  might  make  it  a  word  of 
four  syllables  by  the  production  of  a  vowel  sound  between 
them  thus,  '  Bolingberoke.'  But  the  third  line  is  bad  in 
measure  if  not  discordant  in  thought.  The  queen  has  generally 
asked  whether  Richard  is  affected  in  mind  as  well  as  trans- 
formed in  outward  appearance  ;  pursuing  this  thought  she 
enquires  whether  Bolingbroke  has  deposed  his  intellect  and 
*  been  in  his  heart ; '  or,  rather,  perhaps  affected  his  heart  in  a 
manner  corresponding  with  the  degradation  of  his  intellect. 
The  queen  proceeds  to  contrast  a  heart  thus  tamed  with  that 
of  a  dying  lion,  such  as  Richard  should  be. 

It  is  observable  that  the  first  quarto  gives  '  weakened  ' 
thus,  'weakned.'  It  was  therefore  probably  intended  by 
Shakespeare  for  pronunciation  in  one  syllable  '  weakn'd.'  I 
would  therefore  confidently  thus  arrange  the  two  first  lines, 
and  suggest  as  not  improbable,  the  reading  of  the  third  line 
also  thus : 

What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  shape  and  mind 
Transform'd  and  weakn'd  ?    Hath  Bolingbroke  deposed 
Thine  intellect  ?  hath  he  bemmibed  thy  heart  ? 

So  Shakespeare  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  writes : 

'  If  this  law 
'  Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection, 
'  And  that  great  minds  of  partial  indulgence 
'  To  their  benumbed  wills  resist  the  same.' — Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Otherwise  the  last  line  and  half  line  should,  of  course,  be  : 

Hath  Bolingbroke  deposed 
Thine  intellect  ?  hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  ? 

Postscript,  1S76. — Pope,  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  readings, 
changed  '  what '  into  '  how  "  in  the  tirst  line  officiously,  and  '  weakened  "  into 
'weak'  in  the  second  line,  which  he  ended  after  'deposed.'     S.  Walker 
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proposes  '  weak'd '  for  '  weakened,'  but  there  is  no  such  verb  as  '  to  weak ' 
in  Shakespeare.  Capell  inserts  '  proud,'  Collier  and  Keightley  '  this,'  before 
'  Bolingbroke,'  all  of  which  I  have  shown  to  be  unnecessary  alterations. 


K.  Rich.   In  winter's  tedious  nights,  sit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks  ;  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woful  ages,  long  ago  betid  : 
And,  ere  thou  bid  good- night,  to  quit  their  grief, 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me. 
And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 
For  why,  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathise 
The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue, 
And,  in  compassion,  weep  the  fire  out : 
And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal-black. 
For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  king. 

'  For  why,  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathise '  is  perhaps 
an  error  for — 

Haply  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathise. 

*  Haply '  is  a  word  frequently  used  by  Shakespeare  to  intro- 
duce the  suggestion  of  an  event  not  impossible  nor  altogether 
unlikely.  So  in  Richard  III.,  in  a  turn  of  language  resembling 
this  : 

*  Send  to  her  by  the  man  that  slew  her  brothers 
'  A  pair  of  bleeding  hearts,  thereon  engrave 
'  Edward  and  York  ;  then  haply  she  will  weep,' 


K.  Rich.  The  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  sin,  gathering  head. 
Shall  break  into  corruption  :  Thou  shalt  think 
Though  he  divide  the  realm,  and  give  thee  half, 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all  ; 
And  he  shall  think,  that  thou,  which  know'st  the  way 
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To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again, 
Being  ne'er  so  little  urged,  another  way 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the  usurped  throne. 
The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear  ; 
That  fear,  to  hate  ;  and  hate  turns  one,  or  both, 
To  worthy  danger  and  deserved  death. 

The  language  of  the  second  and  third  lines  is  slightly 
obscure  in  itself  This  arises,  I  think,  from  the  doubtful 
meaning  of  the  words  '  gathering  head,'  suggesting  two  dif- 
ferent metaphors.  One  metaphor  is  that  of  a  carbuncle  or 
imposthume,  which  comes  to  a  head,  and  having  done  so, 
*  breaks  into  corruption,'  that  is,  into  a  purulent  discharge. 
This  figure  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  words  '  foul  sin  shall 
'  break  into  corruption  '  here,  although  I  can  recollect  no  other 
such  use  of  '  gathering  head.'  The  second  is  that  of  a  hostile 
power  collecting  armed  forces  till  it  breaks  out  into  open  war. 
Such  is  the  image  generally  presented  by  Shakespeare  through 
the  words  '  gathering  head.'     So  in  Henry  VI.  pt.  i. : 

'  My  lord,  my  lord,  the  French  have  gathered  head : 

*  The  Dauphin  with  one  Joan  la  Pucelle  join'd, 
'  A  holy  prophetess  new  risen  up, 

'  Is  come  with  a  great  power.' — Act  i.  sc.  4. 

So  again  in  Titus  Andronicus  : 

*  Arm,  arm,  my  lords.     Rome  never  had  more  cause  ; 
'  The  Goths  have  gather'd  head,  and  with  a  power 

'  They  hither  march  amain.' — Act  i.  sc.  4. 

Similarly  in  Cymbeline  : 

'We 

*  Cave  here,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws,  and  in  time 

*  May  make  some  stronger  head.' 

And  again  in  the  same  play  : 

'  The  powers  that  he  already  hath  in  Gallia 

'  Will  soon  be  drawn  to  head,  from  whence  he  moves 

'  His  war  in  Britain.' — Act  iii.  sc.  5. 
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The  general  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  'gathering 
'  head  '  here  is  that  of  a  pernicious  combination  of  bad 
elements  constantly  acquiring  strength  up  to  a  point,  when 
there  is  an  outbreak  and  rupture.  This  passage  is.  referred  to 
not  quite  accurately  in  some  particulars,  but  literally  as  to  the 
representation  of  this  phrase  in  the  second  part  of  Henry  IV. 

'  When  Richard  with  his  eye  brimful  of  tears 

'  Did  speak  these  words  now  proved  a  prophecy  ; 

' "  Northumberland,  thou  ladder,  by  the  which 

'  My  cousin  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne, 

'  The  time  shall  come,"  thus  did  he  follow  it, 

'  "  The  time  will  come,  that  foul  sin  gathering  head 

'  Shall  break  into  corruption  ;  "  so  went  on 

'  Foretelling  this  same  time's  condition, 

'  And  the  division  of  our  amity.' 

'  And  he  shall  think.']     The   conjunction  '  and,'  without  which  the 
metre  is  deficient,  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Rowe. — Steevens. 

All  editions  have  adopted  Rowe's  emendation,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  right  line  is : 

He  too  shall  think  that  thou,  which  know'st  the  way. 

The  word  'too,'  occurring  in  the  line  and  place  immediately 
above,  may  here,  as  frequently  elsewhere,  have  occasioned  its 
omission  in  this  line  and  place  standing  immediately  below. 
In  the  second  part  of  Henry  IV.,  from  which  I  have 
quoted,  Lord  Warwick  proceeds  to  explain  the  prophecy  here 
made  with  natural  partiality  and  deference  to  his  sovereign, 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  Northumberland — 

'  War.  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives, 
'  Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased  ; 
'  The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophesy, 
'With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
'As  yet  not  come  to  life,  which,  in  their  seeds 
'  And  weak  beginnings,  lie  intrcasurcd  : 
'  Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time  ; 
'And  by  the  necessary  form  of  this 
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'  King  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  guess, 
'That  great  Northumberland,  then  false  to  him, 
'  Would  of  that  seed  grow  to  a  greater  falseness, 
'  Which  should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon, 
'  Unless  on  you.' 

Although  *  corruption '  is  given  with  the  other  words  in 
both  passages,  Collier's  '  Corrector '  reads  for  '  corruption  ' 
'  convulsion.' 


K.  Rich.   Part  us,  Northumberland  ;  I  towards  the 
north, 
Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  clime  ; 
My  wife  to  France ;  from  whence,  set  forth  in  pomp, 
She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmass,  or  short'st  of  day. 

As    '  sickness '    can    hardly  be  ascribed  to  the  northern 
climate,  I  should  have  been  glad  if  any  copy  read  : 

Where  shivering  cold  and  darkness  pines  the  clime, 

both  true  attributes  of  the  north  and  a  northern  climate,  as 
'  sickness '  is  not.  Still  the  words  may  perhaps  have  been  ex- 
changed, the  initial  '  d  '  of  '  darkness '  being  easily  lost  in  the 
final  *d  '  of  'and.'  The  three  last  lines  are,  in  all  the  editions 
which  I  have  seen,  incorrectly,  as  I  think,  rendered  by  the 
punctuation.     I  would  punctuate  and  understand  thus  : 

My  wife  to  France, — from  whence  set  forth  in  pomp 
She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, — 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmass  or  short'st  of  day. 

That  is  '  my  wife  sent  back  like  Hallowmass  to  France,  from 
'which  she  set  forth  adorned  like  May,'  not  'sent  back  from 
*  whence.' 


Qtiecn.  Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let  me  go. 
K.  Rich.  So  two,  together  weeping,  make  one  woe. 
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Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here  ; 
Better  far  off,  than  near,  be  ne'er  the  near. 

All  editors  place  a  period  after  '  woe.'  This  connects  in 
thought  this  line  with  the  last  line  spoken  by  the  queen.  But 
the  two  are  unconnected,  and  this  line  in  fact  logically  coheres 
with  that  which  follows  it.  '  In  consideration  that  two  weeping 
'  at  the  same  time  make  one  woe,  do  thou  weep  for  me  in 
'  France  when  I  weep  for  thee  here  in  England,  and  we  shall 
'  be  united  in  woe.'  '  Together '  refers  to  time,  not  to  place. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Richard  should  supply  reasons  for  a 
course  contrary  to  that  which  he  is  recommending.  I  would 
therefore  punctuate  thus : 

So  two  together  weeping  make  one  woe, 
Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here. 


Scene  2. 

York.    Then,  as   I   said,   the  duke,  great   Boling- 
broke, — 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed, 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know, — 
With  slow,  but  stately,  pace  kept  on  his  course. 

What  could  a  stately  pace  be  but  slow .?  and  if  so,  hardly 
would  Shakespeare  write  '  slow  but  stately,'  when  he  has  so 
well  written  in  Hamlet,  'goes  slow  and  stately  by  them.' 
There  is  no  contrast  here  for  this  '  but '  to  introduce. 

Surely  Shakespeare  wrote  : 

Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed. 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know. 
With  slow  but  spritely  pace  kept  on  his  course. 

•  Spritely '  describes  the  spirit  and  elasticity  which  joy  or  tri- 
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umph  inspires  in  men,  and  which  the  hot  but  managed  steed 
would  show  in  a  procession.     So  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : 

'Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers  we'll  hand  in  hand, 
'  And  with  our  spritely  port  make  the  ghosts  gaze.' 

In  King  John  '  spriteful '  is  '  spirited  : ' 

'  Spoke  like  a  spriteful  noble  gentleman.' 

In  Troilus  and  Cressida  the  very  Avord  '  spritely '  is  used  in 
the  same  sense : 

'  Yet  ne'er  the  less, 

'  My  spritely  brethren,  I  propend  to  you, 

'  In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still.' 

And  in  the  same  play  we  have  'spright'  for  'spirit.'  The 
groom  in  a  subsequent  scene,  describing  to  Richard  how 
roan  Barbary  carried  Bolingbroke  to  his  coronation,  says,  '  So 
'proudly,  as  if  he  disdained  the  ground.'  Would  such  a  gait 
and  that  of  a  murdered  king's  ghost  obtain  the  same  de- 
scription from  Shakespeare  .-' 


York.  You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows 
spake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage ;  and  that  all  the  walls, 
With  painted  imagery,  had  said  at  once, — 
*  Jesu  preserve  thee  !  welcome,  Bolingbroke  ! ' 
Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning, 
Bareheaded,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespake  them  thus, — '  I  thank  you,  countrj'men  : ' 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  passed  along. 

'  Had  said  '  is  wrong ;  as  '  you  would  have  thought  the 
'windows  spake,'  so  also  you  would  have  thought  that  the 
walls  'said,'  not  'had  said.'  The  metre,  too,  is  not  improved 
by  the  syllable  '  had.'     I  would  read  : 
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And  that  all  the  walls 
With  painted  ijnagery  said  at  once. 

Although  all  the  copies  agree  in  printing  the  last  verse,  too, 
as  does  the  quoted  text,  I  believe  the  right  line  to  be,  and 
I  would  read  accordingly : 

And  this  still  doing,  thus  he  passed  along. 

The  two  other  occurrences  of  '  thus '  in  these  two  lines  have 
attracted  '  thus  '  into  substitution  for  '  this,'  which  appears  to 
me  more  natural,  more  musical,  and  more  expressive  of  gra- 
ciousness  and  grace.  '  Thus '  has  elsewhere  been  given 
erroneously  instead  of  '  this.' 


York.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious  : 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Richard  :  no  man  cried,  God  save  him  ; 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home : 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head. 

'  Are  idly  bent.']  That  is,  carelessly  turned,  thrown  without  attention. 
This  the  poet  learned  by  his  attendance  and  practice  on  the  stage. — 
Johnson. 

Johnson  explains  'idly'  aright  indeed,  although  ob- 
viously enough  ;  but  his  exposition  only  serves  to  disclose  a 
want  of  harmony  in  the  picture.  Eyes  carelessly  turned  do 
not  '  scowl  ; '  eyes  which  '  scowl '  are  not  '  carelessly  turned.' 
Nor  does  our  poet  employ  '  bend '  for  the  listless  direction 
of  the  sight,  but  for  its  intense  fixture.  Nor  do  those  who 
throw  rubbish,  as  these  spectators  are  said  to  have  done, 
turn  their  eyes  idly.  I  feel  confident  that  Shakespeare  did 
not  write  '  idly,'  and  on  referring  to  the  first  quarto  I  find  that 
'idly'  is   spelt    'ydly,'    while  'idly'    of  a  preceding  line  in 
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this  play  is  spelt  'idlely'  in  the  same  quarto  copy.  Now,  as 
'  y '  and  '  u  '  both  consist  of  the  same  formation  in  part — for 
'  u '  in  the  old  printing  of  Shakespeare  is  a  '  v,'  and  '  y '  is 
also  a  'v'  with  an  addition — 'u'  and  'y'  are  easily  ex- 
changed. The  right  word  is,  I  little  doubt,  'rudely,'  which, 
following  the  word  *  are,'  so  as  to  make  '  are  rvdely,'  was 
not  unnaturally  corrupted  into  '  are  ydly,'  by  omission  of  the 
second  '  r '  and  the  substitution  of  '  y  '  for  '  v.'  '  Are  rudely,' 
too,  as  written,  might  easily  be  misread  into  '  are  idly.' 

Again,  the  text  here  omits  the  word  *  gentle '  before 
*  Richard,'  which  is  given  by  all  the  first  four  quartos,  thus 
presenting  a  line  enormously  long  and  cumbrous.  The  words, 
'  even  so  or  with  much  more  contempt,'  strike  me  as  prosaic  ; 
and  two  of  them  I  believe  to  have  been  introduced  from 
regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  metre  by  someone,  who 
perceived  that  this  line  had  a  foot  too  little  without  noticing 
that  the  next  had  a  foot  too  much.  To  the  editors  of  the 
folio  however  the  superfluity  of  the  second  line  disclosed 
itself;  but  without  the  discovery  that  it  had  been  produced  by 
the  slipping  down  of  a  word  from  the  preceding  verse.  They 
therefore  reduced  it  to  normal  length  by  the  excision  of 
'  gentle,'  a  word  which  could  be  ill  spared.  Thus,  I  believe, 
have  the  corruptions  been  achieved — first,  of  two  detrimental 
words  inserted  into  one  verse  in  order  to  lengthen  it  to  due 
proportions,  and  then  of  one  valuable  and  effective  word 
filched  from  the  next  verse  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  the  proper 
length.  I  believe,  assuredly  as  to  the  third  line,  that  Shakes- 
peare wrote  thus  : 

As  in  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  men. 

After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 

Are  rudely  bent  on  him  that  enters  next. 

Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious  : — 

Even  so,  with  more  conte?npt,  men's  eyes  did  scowl 

On  gentle  Richard  ;  no  man  cried,  God  save  him. 

No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home  : 

But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head. 
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York.  But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events  ; 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 
To  Bolingbroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  now, 
Whose  state  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow. 

Dyce  has  adopted  Mr.  Lettsom's  emendation  of  '  bow  '  for 
'  bound.'  But  it  appears  to  me  that  if  any  change  is  neces- 
sary, still  this  change  is  hardly  suitable.  When  one  will 
bows  to  another  there  is  compliance  rather  than  content,  and 
where  there  is  a  calm  content  there  is  no  need  for  the  sub- 
jection of  the  will — i.e.  for  any  bowing  at  all.  The  word  '  to  ' 
may  have  been  the  motive  of  this  suggestion,  as  ill  according 
with  '  bound,'  and  well  suiting  '  bow.'  But  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  '  bound '  may  be  the  past  tense  of  *  bind  '  rather  than 
the  present  tense  of  '  bound.'  York  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
has  already  sworn  allegiance  to  Richard,  thus  binding  his 
calm  contents  in  future  to  what  heaven  has  seemed  to 
ordain.  Such  a  construction  would  remove  all  objection  to 
the  word  '  bound '  with  the  words  '  to  whose  high  will,' 
Capell,  I  find  since  so  conjecturing,  proposed  '  bind.'  But 
the  phrase  '  calm  contents '  suggests  that  the  notion  of  water 
in  its  bounds  was  possibly  predominant  in  Shakespeare's 
imagination  :  if  so,  we  might  read  : 

By  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 

The  word  '  to '  may  have  been  substituted  for  '  by '  through 
the  occurrence  of  '  to  '  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line. 


Scene  3. 
Boling.  Can  no  man  tell  of  my  unthrifty  son  } 

Enquire  at  London,  mongst  the  taverns  there, 
For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent, 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions  ; 
Even  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes. 
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And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passeng-ers  ; 
While  he,  young,  wanton,  and  effeminate  boy. 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour ;  to  support 
So  dissolute  a  crew. 

All  the  old  copies  give  the  third  line  thus  : 

*  Which  he  young,  wanton,  and  effeminate  boy.' 

Pope  substituted  '  while '  for  '  which,'  an  emendation  adopted 
by  all  editions  which  I  have  seen,  except  the  Cambridge 
Edition,  which  tacitly  retains  the  oldest  text.  I  apprehend 
that  *  which '  may  be  right,  and  should  therefore  be  retained. 
The   antecedent  is  probably  '  the  frequenting  taverns   with 

*  loose  unrestrained  companions,'  '  which  '  the  Prince  regarded 
(i.e.  '  took ')  as  obliging  him  in  honour  to  give  them  his  aid 
and  support. 

Boling.     Thou     sheer,     immaculate,     and     silver 
fountain. 
From  whence  this  stream  through  muddy  passages. 
Hath  held  his  current,  and  defil'd  himself! 
Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad  ; 
And  thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 
This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son. 

'  Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad.']  Mr.  Theobald  would  read, 
'converts  the  bad." — Steevens. 

The  old  reading,  '  converts  to  bad,'  is  right,  I  believe,  though  Mr. 
Theobald  did  not  understand  it.  '  The  overflow  of  good  in  thee  is  turned 
'  to  bad  in  thy  son ;  and  that  same  abundant  goodness  in  thee  shall  excuse 
^his  transgression.' — Tvrwhitt. 

Theobald,  as  Tyrwh'tt  says,  did  not  quite  understand  this 
passage,  and  so  changed  a  word.  But  Tyr^vhitt  himself  also 
failed,  I  think,  fully  to  understand  it  when  he  thought  that 

*  overflow  of  good  '  meant  *  overflow '  (in  the  sense  of  '  abun- 
'  dance ')    '  of  good  in  York,'  and  that  the  same    '  abundant 

*  good '  in  him  should  excuse  his  son's  transgression.  The 
•overflow  of  good'  is  his  son,  whose  natural  good  disposition 
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consists  in  what  has  overflowed  from  the  fountain  York,  which 
good  overflowing,  by  holding  its  current  through  muddy  pas- 
sages, has  become  bad.  This  bad  is,  however,  excused  by  the 
goodness  which  still  abounds  in  the  fountain  itself.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  hold  clearly  a  distinction  between  the  '  overflow  of 
'good,'  which  is  literally  that  which  has  'flowed  over'  and 
become  bad,  and  that  '  abundant  goodness '  which  is  still  in 
the  fountain,  and  atones  '  for  the  overflow  '  which  has  become 

*  bad.'     '  Convert '  is  a  neuter  verb  also  in  the  line  above  : 

'  The  love  of  wicked  men  converts  to  fear, 
'  That  fear  to  hate.' — Act  v.  sc.  i. 

The  third   and  fourth  quartos  read   '  hal'd ' — i.e.,  I  suppose, 

*  haled  his  current.*  Long,  I  find,  suggested  for  '  converts  to 
'  bad  '  '  covers  the  bad,'  wrongly. 


Duck.  For  ever  will  I  kneel  upon  my  knees, 
And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees, 
Till  thou  give  joy  ;  until  thou  bid  me  joy, 
By  pardoning  Rutland,  my  transgressing  boy. 

I  believe  that  the  poet  wrote  : 

Till  thou  give  way ;  u.ntll  thou  bid  me  joy. 

There  are  more  than  a  dozen  instances  where  Shakespeare 
uses  *  give  way '  in  the  sense  here  required.  The  double  use 
of  'joy  '  here  does  not  add  to  the  eff'ect  of  the  line,  and  the 
corruption  is  on  more  than  one  account  natural. 

Postscript,  1877. — I  learn  that  an  anonymous  correspondent  of  the 
Cambridge  editors  proposes  '  till  thou  give  light.'  This  suggestion  con- 
firms my  amendment,  while  it  differs  from  it. 


AuuL   Unto  my  mother's  prayers,  I  bend  my  knee. 

\_K71ccis. 
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York.  Against  them  both,  my  true  joints  bended  be. 

\_Kneels. 
Ill  mayst  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace  ! 

Duck.  Pleads  he  in  earnest  ?  look  upon  his  face  ; 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from  our  breast ; 
He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied  ; 
We  pray  with  heart,  and  soul,  and  all  beside  : 
His  weary  joints  would  gladly  rise,  I  know  ; 
Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow. 

The  fifth  line  is  wrong,  although  given  so  in  all  the  old 
copies.     I  would  read  : 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayer  s  in  jest. 

The  prayer  in  jest  is  probably  the  prayer  last  uttered,  '  111 
*  mayst  thou  thrive  if  thou  grant  any  grace.'  '  Prayer,'  too, 
in  a  general  sense,  is  absolutely  as  apt,  and  relatively  as 
probable,  here  as  '  prayers  ; '  and  it  is  the  right  reading  in  the 
last  line  of  this  speech  given  in  the  next  quoted  passage. 
But  as  '  prayers '  occurs  frequently  hereafter,  the  word  here 
was  mistaken  probably  for  the  same — i.e.  the  plural — whereas 
it  was,  in  fact,  the  nominative  singular  and  the  copula  abbre- 
viated. This  mistake  led  to  an  amendment  by  the  inter- 
polation of  '  are,'  in  order  to  give  a  verb  to  the  nominative 
case  '  prayers,'  at  the  cost  of  the  metre. 

Postscript,  1876. —  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  edition  that,  in  order 
to  reduce  this  line  to  its  proper  length,  Pope  amended  it  by  the  omission 
of '  do.'  Capell,  for  the  same  purpose  probably,  ejected  '  in '  before  '  jest," 
in  which  S.  Walker  concurs,  and  Dyce  has  followed  him.  I  believe  my 
correction  to  be  the  right  one. 

The  last  line  is  given  by  the  folios  and  fifth  quarto  as  in 
the  quoted  text  ;  but  the  first  four  quartos  read,  'Our  knees 
'still  kneel.'  This  is  clearly  wrong,  for  so  did  York's  knees 
still  kneel,  in  consistency  with  the  desire  to  arise.  But  I 
believe  that  the  amendment  made  by  the  editors  of  the  first 
folio,  and  adopted  by  those  of  the  other  folios  and  by  all  sub- 
VOL.  I.  S 
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sequent  editors,  is  not  the  right  one ;  for  here  again  '  shall 
'  kneel '  gives  no  proof  of  their  spontaneous  impulse  to  kneel, 
and  therefore  conveys  no  opposition  to  '  his  weary  joints 
'would  gladly  rise.'  But  'will  kneel'  is  precisely  opposed  in 
this  respect  to  'would  gladly  rise.'     I  would  read  therefore: 

Our  knees  ivill  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow. 

'  Shall '  and  '  will '  are  often  exchanged  erroneously  in  the  old 
copies.  '  Still '  is  even  a  more  probable  corruption  of  '  will ' 
after  '  knees '  with  its  final  '  s  '  than  of  '  shall,' 


DiLch.   His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy  ; 
Ours  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity. 
Our  prayers  do  outpray  his  ;  then  let  them  have 
That  mercy,  which  true  prayers  ought  to  have. 

The  word  '  crave '  occurred  to  myself,  as  it  had  done  to 
Pope  and  to  S.  Walker,  in  substitution  for  '  have  ; '  also,  as 
it  did  to  S.  Walker  and  not  to  Pope,  in  substitution  for  the 
'  have  '  of  the  second  line,  because  I  know  no  instance  of  '  to 
'crave'  as  meaning  'to  obtain  by  asking' — a  signification 
which  in  the  first  line  it  would  require.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
I  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  considering  '  prayers '  in  the  last 
line,  as  does  S,  Walker,  to  signify  persons  praying,  '  Prayers,' 
that  is,  'acts  or  forms  of  praying,'  is  pronounced  by  Shakespeare 
in  two  syllables  no  less  than  is  'prayers'  in  the  sense  of  'per- 
'sons  praying.'     So  in  Richard  III. : 

*  A  book  of  prayers  on  their  pillow  lay.' — Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

'  With  earnest  prayers  all  to  that  effect' — Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Besides,  in  truth,  'prayer,'  being  the  reading  of  the  first  four 
quartos,  and  not  '  prayers,'  is  the  right  word  here  ;  and  I  would 
restore  therefore  : 

Then  let  them  have 

That  mercy  which  \x\i^  prayer  ought  to  have. 

In  the  second  place,  on  the  whole  I  believe  'have'  to  be  right 
in  both  verses,  and  '  crave  '  wrong  in  either.     First,  '  have  '  in 
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the  second  line  is  more  suited  to  the  argument,  which  is  simply 
this :  '  Let  our  prayers,  which  are  true  prayers,  obtain  the 
'  allowance  to  which  true  prayers  are  entitled,  because  they 
'  are  true  prayers.'  There  is  no  reason  in  the  expostulation, 
'  Let  our  prayers  meet  with  the  mercy  which  true  pra}-ers 
'  ought  to  ask  for.'  Secondly,  there  are  several  instances 
in  Shakespeare  of  the  closing  distich  terminating  in  each  of 
its  verses  with  the  same  word.     See  note,  page  30. 


Duch.  Say — Pardon,  king;  let  pit>' teach  thee  how: 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet ; 
No  word  like,  pardon,  for  kings'  mouths  so  meet. 

I  would  read,  rather  than  leave  the  grammatical  barbarism 
'  so  meet  Uke  pardon  :  ' 

No  word  like  '  pardon  '  for  kings'  mouth  is  meet. 

But  I  believe  the  genuine  line  to  be — 

No  word  like  '  pardon  '  for  king's  niouth  to  meet. 

This  removes  the  grammatical  and  the  phonetic  discords 
both  at  once.  '  To  meet '  in  Shakespeare  sometimes  means 
'  to  find,'  '  to  hit  upon.'     So  in  Timon  of  Athens : 

'  Then  do  we  sin  against  our  own  estate, 

'  WTien  we  may  profit  meet,  and  come  too  late.' 

Act  V.  sc.  I. 

This  is  the  chief  colloquial  meaning  of  'meet'  in  Pem- 
brokeshire now.  '  To '  and  '  so  '  are  not  rarely  interchanged  by 
error.     See  note  at  page  119. 


Bolijtg.  Uncle,  farewell, — and,  cousin  too,  adieu  : 
Your  mother  well  hath  pray'd,  and  prove  you  true. 

All  the  old  copies  but  the  late  quarto  of  1534  read  'and 
'  cousin,  adieu.'  Theobald  added  '  too,'  which  has  been  gene- 
rally followed  ;  but  Dyce,  in  accordance  with  the  emendation 

s  2 
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of  Collier's  '  Corrector,'  reads  '  cousin  mine,  adieu.'  This 
seems  to  me  too  endearing,  even  were  change  necessary ;  but 
perhaps  no  addition  to  the  old  copies  is  necessary.  '  Adieu '  is 
capable  of  resolution  into  three  syllables.  Were  it  otherwise, 
'  and  cousin,  now  adieu  '  appears  to  me  not  less  likely,  nor  less 
significant,  than  '  and,  cousin  too,  adieu.'  Possibly  the  last  line 
should  be : 

Your. mother  well  hath  pray'd,  an  prove  you  true. 

'  And '  often  occurs  in  the  old  copies  as  a  corruption  of  '  an  ;  ' 
and  such  a  condition  would  be  very  seasonably  added. 


Scene  4. 

Ext  on.   Didst  thou  not  mark  the  king,  what  words 
he  spake  ? 
*  Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  fear  ? ' 

Surely  the  line  should  run  : 

Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  this  living  fear  ? 

'  Rid  '  has  the  same  meaning  and  construction  ten  lines  below 

again,  that  is,  '  get  rid  of: ' 

'  Come,  let  us  go  ; 
'  I  am  the  king's  friend,  and  will  rid  his  foe.* 

So  again  in  Henry  VI.  part  3  : 

'  Deathsmen,  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young  prince.' 

Holinshed,  too,  speaks  of  '  ridding  the  woods  '  for  cutting  the 
woods  down. 

Scene  5. 

K.  Rich.   I  have  been  studying  how  I  may  compare 
This  prison,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world  : 
And,  for  because  the  world  is  populous, 
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And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it ; — yet  I'll  hammer  it  out. 

This  is  not  very  musical.  The  first  folio  altered  this 
reading  of  the  four  first  quartos  to  'hammer't  out.'  But 
reflection  quite  reconciles  me  to  the  oldest  reading,  *  yet 
'  I'll  hammer  it  out.'  '  Hammer  '  is  in  the  prosody  of  Shake- 
speare a  word  monosyllabic  or  disyllabic  as  the  poet  chooses 
— that  is,  either  '  hammer  '  '  or  hammr.' 

Postscript,  1876. — Three  folios,  I  leam  from  the  Cambridge  Edition, 
follow  the  first  in  'hammer'/  out.'  Pope  reads,  'hammer  on't.'  No 
change  is  necessary. 


K.  Rich.  My  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul, 
My  soul,  the  father  :  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts. 
And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world ; 
In  humours,  like  the  people  of  this  world, 
For  no  thought  is  contented. 

The  first  three  lines  seem  to  have  been  misunderstood  as 
descriptive  of  the  intellectual  instruments  by  which  King 
Richard  would  '  hammer  it  out,'  whereas  they  actually  describe 
the  intellectual  argument  which  is  to  be  hammered  out. 
Hanmer,  apparently  under  this  misapprehension,  changed 
'  I'll  prove  '  into  '  shall  prove,'  and  Keightley  into  '  will  prove,' 
both  interpreting,  as  it  would  seem,  *  prove  '  into  '  turn  out  to 
'  be.'  But  the  meaning  is  '  I  will  show  by  argument  that  my 
'  brain  is  female,  my  soul  male  ;  and  that  by  their  union  they 
'  produce  a  population  equal  to  that  of  the  world,' 
I  would  read  in  the  fifth  line : 

In  humours  like  the  people  of  tJie  world. 

Clearly,  the  poet  is  comparing  '  his  prison,'  which  he  calls 
this  little  world,'  with  the  world  at  large,  which  he  entitles 
'the  world.'     The  opening  lines  are: 

'  I  have  been  studying  how  I  may  compare 
'  This  prison  where  I  live  unto  the  world.' 
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The  repetition,  then,  of  '  this  world '  in  the  second  line  tends 
to  confound  the  distinction  which  is  essential  to  a  comparison 
between  '  the  world  '  and  *  this  world,'  which  is  '  this  prison.' 
Malone,  indeed,  expressly  understands  '  this  little  world '  to 
mean  the  king's  own  frame.  But  such  an  interpretation, 
while  quite  consistent  with  Shakespeare's  general  phraseology, 
destroys  the  relevancy  of  the  reasoning  here,  all  of  which  is 
instituted  to  compare  '  this  prison '  to  *  the  world.'  The  repe- 
tition of  '  this  '  is  all  the  more  easily  accounted  for  as  occurring 
in  the  very  same  foot  as  '  this '  in  the  line  above  it. 


K.  Rich.  The  better  sort, — 

As  thoughts  of  things  divine,  — are  intermix'd 
With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  word  itself 
Agfainst  the  word  : 

As  thus,  '  Come, — little  ones  ; '  and  then  again, — 
'  It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
*  To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye.' 

The  folio  reads  for  '  set  the  word  itself  against  the  word,' 
'  the  faith  itself  against  the  faith.'  We  might  compound  from 
the  variation  of  the  two  copies  a  perfect  line : 

And  do  set  the  word  itself 
Against  the  word,  the  faith  against  the  faith  : 
As  thus,  &c. 

'  Again,'  in  the  last  line  but  two,  signifies  here,  as  often  else- 
where in  Shakespeare,  '  on  the  other  hand.'  The  last  line  is 
given  in  the  two  first  quartos  thus : 

'  To  thread  the  postern  of  a  small  needle's  eye.' 

The  first  folio  altered  this  by  omitting  '  small,'  doubtless  in 
accordance  with  the  supposed  exigencies  of  the  metre ;  and 
in  this  is  followed,  I  believe,  by  all  subsequent  editors  but 
Collier.  *  Needles  '  is  certainly  a  monosyllabic  word,  accord- 
ing to  a  liberty  which  Shakespeare  allows  himself  very  often 
elsewhere  not  only  in  regard  to  '  needle,'  but  also  in  regard  to 
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other  words  similarly  ending  in  '  le,'  such  as  '  noble '  and 
'  gentle.'  S.  Walker  introduces  the  word  *  neeld  '  here,  saying, 
'  I  do  not  understand  how  "  needle  "  can  be  monosyllabized.' 
I  do  not  share  his  difficulty  ;  the  process  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  French  pronunciation  of  words  like  '  noble,'  '  simple,' 
'  comble,'  and  '  faible.'     I  would  certainly  revert  to  : 

To  thread  the  postern  of  a  small  needle's  eye. 

Dyce  follows  Walker. 


K.  Rich.  Thoughts  tending  to  content,  flatter  them- 
selves, 
That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune  s  slaves, 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last ;  like  silly  beggars. 
Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame, — 
That  many  have,  and  others  must  sit  there  : 
And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease. 

*  Refuge  ; '  so  all  the  editors  in  accordance  with  the  first 
folio  and  the  first  three  quartos.     The  quarto  of  161 5   reads 

*  refnuge.'     Now  there  is  no  instance  in   Shakespeare  of  '  to 

*  refuge '  in  the  sense  of  '  giving  refuge  to,'  or  indeed  in  any 
sense,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  Drj-den  may 
have  relied  on  this  very  single  instance  as  authorising  him  to 
employ  it  as  a  verb  in  this  sense.  One  quarto,  be  it  observed, 
prints  '  refnuge,'  which  may  be  a  misprint  for  '  renege '  as 
naturally  as  for  '  refuge.'  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  twice 
used  '  renege '   in  precisely  the  sense  here  required  for  '  dis- 

*  claim  '  or  '  deny.'  But  the  right  reading  I  believe  to  be 
'refuse,'  in  the  sense  of  'disav^ow,'  as  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

'  Deny  thy  father  and  refuse  thy  name.' 

Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
And  again  in  King  John  : 

'  My  brother  might  not  claim  him,  nor  your  father, 
'Being  none  of  his,  refuse  him.' — Act  i.  sc.  i. 
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So  again  in  Othello,  Emilia,  speaking  to  Cassio  of  his  dis- 
missal, Says : 

'  In  wholesome  wisdom  he  might  not  but  refuse  you ' 

i.e.  'get  rid  of  you'  (act  iii.  sc.  i).  In  all  these  passages 
'  refuse '  means  '  attempt  to  rid  oneself  of  something  which  is 
'  already  attached  to  one.'  The  sense  in  all  precisely  corre- 
sponds with  that  which  would  here  be  suitable,  '  to  disclaim 

*  that  which  apparently  belongs  to  them.'  That  which  is  of- 
fered and  appointed  to  one  put  in  the  stocks  is  pre-eminently 
humiliation  and  shame,  and  this  is  a  portion  and  lot  I'efused 
by  the  entertainment  of  thoughts  such  as  the  poet  describes. 
I  would  read,  therefore  : 

Who  sitting  in  the  stocks  refuse  their  shame. 
That  many  have,  and  others  must  sit  there. 

*  That '  commonly  in  Shakespeare  means  '  because.' 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  list  of  readings  that 
the  fifth  quarto  actually,  although  not  following  nor  followed  by  any  folio,' 
reads,  'refuse  that  shame.'  This,  in  the  main  point,  confirms  my 
conjecture.  I  believe  '  refuse '  to  be  right,  and  '  that '  wrong,  for  that 
'  their  shame'  is  a  correct  expression  according  to  Shakespeare's  usage  is 
shown  by  my  quotation  from  Romeo  and  Juliet,  where  the  possessive 
pronoun  is  used.  The  substitution  of  '  that'  for  'their'  may  have  arisen 
out  of  the  misapprehension  that  the  following  '  that '  is  a  relative. 


K.  Rich.  Sometimes  am  I  king  ; 

Then  treasons  make  me  wish  myself  a  beggar, 
And  so  I  am  :  then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king ; 
Then  am  I  king'd  again  :  and,  by-and-by, 
Think  that  I  am  unking'd  by  Bolingbroke, 
And  straight  am  nothing, — But,  whate'er  I  am, 
Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is. 
With  nothing  shall  be  pleased,  till  he  be  eased 
With  being  nothing. 

In    the  phrases    'straight  am   nothing'   and  'with  being 
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'  nothing,'  '  nothing '  must  be  interpreted  in  two  different 
senses.  '  Nothing '  means  in  the  first  combination  '  a  thing 
'  of  no  importance  ; '  in  the  second  phrase  '  nothing '  means 
literally  'nothing' — i.e.  annihilated.  We  might  read  by  a 
slight  change : 

But,  whate'er  I  be^ 

Nor  I,  nor  any  man  that  but  man  is, 

With  a  thing  shall  be  pleased,  till  he  be  eased 

With  being  nothing. 

Yet  the  removal  of  '  nothing  '  for  '  a  thing '  impairs  that  play 
upon  words  which  is  habitual  with  Shakespeare,  and  the 
admissibility  of  double  negatives,  as  stronger  expressions  of  a 
simple  negative,  occurring,  as  they  do  again  and  again  in 
Shakespeare,  cannot  be  denied.  'Be'  is  the  reading  of  the 
early  quartos,  which  the  folio  supplanted  by  '  am.' 

Postscript,  1876. — Mr.  Keightley,  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition 
proposes  to  read,  '  with  anything  shall  be  pleased  ; '  but  to  this  I  should 
prefer  what  I  have  suggested.     No  change  is  advisable. 


K.  Rich.  And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear, 
To  check  time  broke  in  a  disordered  string. 

*  Check  '  is  the  reading  of  the  earliest  quartos.  The  folios 
substituted  for  '  to  check  '  '  to  hear,'  in  the  sense,  I  suppose,  of 
•discover  by  hearing,'  detrimentally.  i\Ir.  Lettsom,  I  learn 
from  Dyce's  note,  introduces  '  at '  before  '  time.'  But  the 
entire  line  of  the  quartos  I  believe  to  be  correct.  '  To  check 
'  time  broke  '  means  '  to  rebuke  the  breaking  of  time.'  So  we 
have  in  Cymbeline : 

'  Is  not 
'  This  nobler  than  attending  for  a  check  .-' ' 

Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

That  is,  'than  giving  our  attendance  and  getting  as  our 
'  recompense  a  rebuke.'  '  To  check '  in  Shakespeare  is  a 
transitive  verb  frequently,  used  without  any  preposition. 
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K.  Rich.   I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste 
me. 
For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numbering  clock. 

Possibly  '  numbering '  may  mean  '  striking  the  time.' 
But  if  '  numbering '  means  indicating  the  number  of  the 
divisions  of  time,  according  to  modern  phraseology,  'num- 
'  bering  clock '  is  a  tautological  phrase.     But  our  modern  word 

*  clock  '  is  in  its  origin  an  elliptical  expression  for  a  '  bell  which 

*  tells  hours  and  other  parts  of  time  ; '  and  in  Shakespeare's 
day,  probably,  the  primary  signification  of  '  clock ' — that  is, 
'  bell ' — predominated  over  its  signification  of  an  instrument 
to  indicate  the  progress  of  time.  The  earliest  meaning, 
however,  of  '  clock '  is  to  be  found  neither  in  English,  nor 
Anglo-Saxon,  nor  German,  but  in  the  Welsh  or  Cymro- 
Britannic  language.  '  Clock,'  in  this  language,  as  '  glocke  ' 
in  German,  signifies,  indeed,  a  bell ;  but  it  is  apparently 
identical  with  the  word  '  clog,'  which  means  a  *  detached  piece 

*  of  rock.'  Such  fragments  were  capable  of  application  as  bells 
for  chapels  and  churches,  and  more  than  one  such  is  to  be  seen 
at  Sir  (or  St.)  Gawan's  Chapel  on  the  coast  of  Pembroke- 
shire. 

Postscript,  1876. — On  my  last  visit  to  this  spot  in  August  of  this 
year,  I  was  informed  that  one  or  more  of  these  rehcs  had  been  recently 
destroyed. 


K.  Rich.  My  thoughts  are  minutes  ;  and,  with  sighs, 
they  jar 
Their  watches  on  to  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch, 
Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point. 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 
Now,  sir,  the  sound,  that  tells  what  hour  it  is, 
Are  clamorous  groans,  that  strike  upon  my  heart, 
Which  is  the  bell :  So  sighs,  and  tears,  and  groans, 
Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours. 

'  So  sighs,  and  tears,  and   groans  '  here  appear  as  three 
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signs  which  naturally  introduce  the  presumption  that  there 
are  three  things  signified,  such  as  '  minutes,  times,  hours.'  But 
a  closer  review  of  the  passage  shows  that  the  two  signs,  the 
'  sigh  and  the  tear,'  indicate  but  one  measure  of  time,  '  the 
'  minute  ; '  while  '  the  groan  '  gave  notice  of  the  '  hour.' 
'  Thoughts '   are    the    invisible   analogues   of  the    '  minutes.' 

•  Sighs  '  are  the  outward  representatives  of  the  '  minutes,'  but 
are   accompanied   by   accessory   visible   symbols  which    are 

*  tears.'     '  Groans  '  outwardly  represent  the  '  hours.' 

The  first  four  quartos  and  first  folio  read  the  second  line 
either — 

'  Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes  the  outward  watch  ; ' 
or,  by  a  manifest  misprint — 

'  There  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes  the  outward  watch.' 

The  other  folios  read  : 

'  Their  watches  to  mine  eyes  the  outward  watch.' 

Johnson  thought  this  passage  corrupt,  and  after  proposing, 
'  with  no  great  confidence,'  for  the  second  line,  '  Their  watches 
'  on  ;  mine  eyes  the  outw^ard  watch  ; '  proceeds  to  explain  that 
•watches  '  (as  I  understand  him)  signify  quantities  of  time,  and 
'  watch '  an  instrument  measuring  time.  But  this  doubtful  ex- 
planation costs  us  an  amendment  which,  beside  altering  the 
authentic  text,  cuts  out  an  important  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion, the  omission  of  which  falsifies  the  final  affirmation 
that  sighs  show  the  time.  Steevens  professes  himself  un- 
able to  throw  light  on  the  passage,  and  profiers  with  some 
show  of  incredulity  the  partial  explanation  that  the  out- 
ward watch  means  a  figure  '  habited  like  a  watchman,  with 
'"watch"  written  on  its  forehead,  placed  above  the  dial- 
'  plate.'  Henley  is  satisfied  with  the  passage  as  genuine 
throughout.  He  considers  that  the  king  likens  sighs  to  the 
jarring  of  the  pendulum,  which  watches  or  numbers  the 
seconds,  marking  also  their  progress  in  minutes  on  the  dial 
of  the  outward  watch,  to  which  the  king  likens  his  eyes. 
But  I  do  not  perceive  how  the  sighs  corresponding  with  the 
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sways  of  the  pendulum  mark  the  progress  of  minutes ;  nor 
how  minutes  jar  with  seconds  ;  nor  how  seconds  form  any  part 
of  the  comparison  in  the  text.  Nares  quoted  by  Dyce,  too, 
thinks  all  quite  clear  on  the  understanding  that  thoughts  tick 
their  periods  (that  is,  the  periods  of  minutes,  as  it  appears) 
on  to  the  king's  eyes.  Knight,  too,  considers  that  thoughts 
tick  their  watches  on  to  the  king's  eyes.  Collier,  after  observing 
that  the  commentators  had  despaired  of  extracting  sense 
from  the  passage,  disavows  all  pretension  to  understand  it. 
I  think  all  the  attempted  explanations  unsatisfactory. 

Let  us  separate  what  is  plain  and  express  from  what  is 
uncertain  or  unknown  in  the  comparison  as  it  stands  in  the 
old  copies.  The  king  is  the  clock.  His  eyes  are  the 
outward  watch  ;  his  finger  is  the  dial's  point  pointing  to  the 
outward  watch  ;  his  sighs  are  the  instruments  or  acts,  with 
which,  or  through  which,  the  clock  jars  the  'watches'  of  the 
minutes  on  unto  the  outward  watch.  His  heart  is  the  bell  of 
the  clock  ;  his  groans  are  sounds  that  tell  the  hour.  All  this 
is  expressly  stated.  But  what  '  their  watches '  (i.e.  as  would 
seem,  the  watches  of  the  minutes)  are  in  the  clock  itself,  and 
by  what  they  are  represented  in  the  King's  person,  does  not 
appear.  On  the  other  hand,  what  part  or  act  of  the  clock  the 
King's  sighs  represent  does  not  expressly  appear,  nor  what 
the  King's  tears  represent.  Nor  does  it  appear  distinctly 
Jioiv  sighs,  tears,  and  groans  show  minutes,  times,  and 
hours. 

Now  if  the  passage  be  throughout  genuine,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  'their  watches'  (i.e.  of  the  minutes)  are  certain 
symbols  appearing  on  the  outward  watch  to  indicate  that 
one  minute  has  expired  and  another  is  commencing  ;  and 
I  further  believe  that  these  '  watches,'  in  the  structure  of 
the  clock,  are  represented  by  the  'tears'  appearing  in  the 
King's  eyes,  which  eyes,  as  he  distinctly  states,  represent  the 
outward  watch,  and  which  tears  are  jarred  into  that  position 
by  sighs, — each  sigh,  that  is,  jarring  a  tear  into  his  eyes. 
In  this  way,  so  far  as  the  King's  person  is  concerned,  to  the 
indication  of  every  minute  two  things  contribute ;  a  sigh  as 
the  audible  impelling  power,  and  a  tear  as  the  visible  object 
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impelled  :  while  so  far  as  concerns  the  watch  one  thing  alone 
is  essential — that  is  the  appearance  of  a  minute-watch  on  the 
outward  watch.  Thus  the  sigh  and  tear  both  show  the  minutes. 
The  groan  shows  the  hour.  What  then  becomes  of  '  times  } ' 
This,  I  believe,  is  not  a  distinct  object  of  indication,  nor 
indeed  does  the  word  signify  any  separate  object  :  it  is 
merely  an  auxiliary  indication  of  the  minute,  '  a  minute's 
*  time.'  The  same  expression  occurs  in  Love's  Labour's 
Lost. 

If  the  passage  need  amendment  at  all  in  the  second  line,  I 
would  amend  it  thus  : 

My  thoughts  are  minutes  ;  and  with  sighs  they  jar 
T/ie  water  into  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch  ; 
Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point, 
Is  pointing  still  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 
Now  for  the  sound  which  tells  what  hour  it  is, 
Are  clamorous  groans,  that  strike  upon  my  heart, 
Which  is  the  bell.     So  sighs  and  tears  and  groans 
Show  minutes  times,  and  hours. 

I  am  not  absolutely  confident  that  the  amendment  '  water 
'into'  for  'watches  into'  is  right;  but  it  certainly  makes 
the  passage  absolutely  clear  by  imputing  a  natural  and  easy 
corruption.  It  shows  what  the  sighs  jar  into  the  eyes ; 
why  the  eyes  need  cleansing  from  tears  ;  and  how  tears  and 
sighs  show  the  '  minutes'  times.'  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge 
Edition  that  all  the  folios  and  the  fifth  quarto  follow  the  first 
folio  in  reading  '  minutes,  hours,  and  times,'  instead  of 
'minutes,  times,  and  hours.' 


Groom.   I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  stable,  king, 
When  thou  wert  king  ;  who  travelling  towards  York 
With  much  ado,  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  sometimes  master's  face. 

'  Travelling '  is   spelt  in  the  oldest  copy  '  travailing.' 
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doubt  not  that  it  means  '  walking.'  '  To  travel '  is  synony- 
mous with  '  to  walk  '  in  Pembrokeshire  now,  where  I  have 
heard  a  peasant  say,  '  I  had  rather  work  than  travel  any 
day.'  \ 

All  the  old  copies  and  some  of  the  most  modern  editions 
read  *  to  look  upon  my  sometimes  royal  master's  face.'  King 
Richard  has  said  to  his  own  wife  *  good  sometimes  queen,' 
and  as  '  royal '  may  be  combined  in  construction  closely  with 
*  master,'  so  as  to  constitute  with  it  a  single  descriptive 
image,  I  would  retain  it.     We  should  read,  I  think  : 

To  look  my  sometimes  royal  master's  face. 

For  '  to  look  '  in  Shakespeare  has  occasionally  the  signification 
of  to  •'  look  after '  or  to  '  search  for.'  So  in  Henry  V.  we 
have  '  to  look  our  dead  '  for  *  to  search  for  our  dead,'  and  in 
As  You  Like  It  '  he  hath  been  all  this  day  to  look  you.' — 
Act  ii.  sc.  5.  I  should  have  preferred  perhaps  to  eject  'at 
'  length '  (which  is  printed  within  brackets  in  the  first  quarto, 
adding  nothing  to  the  picture)  and  read  thus  : 

With  much  ado  have  gotten  leave  to  look 
Upon  my  sometimes  royal  master's  face — 

but  that  I  have  an  unverified  recollection  of  '  with  much 
'  ado  at  length,'  occurring  in  an  author  contemporary  with 
Shakespeare. 

It  has  happened,  I  think,  more  than  once  to  Shake- 
speare's text,  that  first  a  word  has  slipped  down  from  one 
line  into  the  next,  and  that  then  its  place  has  been  supplied 
by  an  interpolation,  a  process  producing  two  erroneous 
verses.     See  my  note  at  page  253. 


Keep.  My  lord,  will't  please  you  to  fall  to  ? 
K.  Rich.  Taste  of  it  first,  as  thou  art  wont  to  do. 
Keep.  My  lord,  I  dare  not ;  Sir  Pierce  of  Exton, 
who 
Lately  came  from  the  King,  commands  the  contrary. 
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The  old  copies  close  the  first  line  with  'Exton,'  and  give 
the  second  thus : 
*  Who  lately  came  from  the  King,  commands  the  contrar>-.' 

I  would  read : 
My  Lord,  I  dare  not ;  Sir  Pierce  of  Exton, 
Who  late  came  from  the  King,  commands  the  contrary. 

We  have  in  this  play — 

'  Who  late  broke  from  the  Duke  of  Exeter.' 

*  Dare '  must  be  pronounced  in  two  syllables.     So  also  '  con- 
'  trary,'  as  if  it  were  '  contre-ry  '  or  *  contrry.' 


\Enter  Exton  and  Servants  armed.~\ 

K.  Rich,   How  now  ?    what   means  death  in   this 
rude  assault  ? 
Villain,  thy  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  instrument. 

I  believe  that  '  death '  in  the  first  line  is  an  error  partly 
produced  by  the  word  '  death '  immediately  below  in  the 
second  line.     I  would  read  : 

How  now  ?  yAi'dXiiteanst  thou  in  this  rude  assault  ? — 

•  -t   thou '   would   easily   become   '  death,'    having   the    same 
number  of  letters,  all  either  the  same  or  similar. 

Possibly,   too,  '  thy '  in  the  second  line  is  an  intrusion  of 

*  this '  from  the  first  line,  and  we  should  read  : 

Villain,  thine  own  )\2.nA  yields  Death's  instrument 

But  I  fear  that  here  again  Shakespeare  may  have  intended 
'  instrument,'  according  to  a  law  per\-ading  his  prosody,  to  be 
slurred  into  a  disyllabic  word — harshly  as  it  sounds — and  that 
the  line,  as  it  stands  in  the  text,  is  genuine.  So  in  a  line 
above  we  have  : 

'  A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  sacrament.' 

Act  V.  sc.  2. 
Postscript,  1876. — Mr.  Staunton,  I  learn,  proposes  : 

'  WTiat,  mean'st  death  in  this  rude  assault  ? ' 
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Baling.  Kind  uncle  York,  the  latest  news  we  hear, 
Is,  that  the  rebels  have  consumed  with  fire 
Our  town  of  Cicester  in  Glostershire, 
But  whether  they  be  ta'en,  or  slain,  we  hear  not. 

[Enter  Northumberiand.] 

Boling.  Welcome,  my  lord  :  what  is  the  news  ? 

North.   First,  to  thy  sacred  state  wish  I  all  happi- 
ness. 
The  next  news  is, — I  have  to  London  sent 
The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and  Kent. 

I  would  read  : 

Bol.  Welcome,   my  lord  ;  what  is   the  news  zvith 
thee  ? 

I  add  '  with  thee '  to  the  first  and  defective  line  because, 
as  the  King  had  just  told  the  latest  news  with  himself — '  we 
'  hear ' — it  is  natural  that  he  should  ask  for  the  news  of  and 
with  some  one  else.  The  same  greeting,  too,  precisely 
is  given  in  King  John  : 

\Enter  HUBERT.] 

K.  John.  Let  it  be  so,  &c. 
Hubert.  What  news  with  you  ^ 

I  was  once  for  excluding  '  wish  I '  in  the  second  line 
because  it  contains  a  foot  too  much,  and  is  not  very  consistent 
with  the  context.  The  King  asked  and  the  Earl  gave  the 
news,  not  a  wish  for  the  news,  of  general  success — that  is, 
'  all  happiness  ; '  so  in  Richard  the  Third  we  have,  '  And  be 
'  thou  heir  to  his  unhappiness  ' — that  is,  *  to  his  ill-success.' 
When  Northumberland  adds  the  particular  news  of  the  rebels 
who  lost  their  heads,  his  language  in  introducing  it  almost 
proves  that  he  had  already  given  some  news,  for  he  proceeds, 
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'  The  next  news  is,'  But  if  it  be  otherwise,  and  Northumber- 
land expresses  a  wish,  still  the  words  '  I  wish '  are  superfluous. 
So  I  reasoned,  but  here  again  '  happiness  '  may  be  disyllabic, 
and  the  line,  as  it  stands  in  the  text,  genuine. 

Postscript,  1S77. — Ijleam  that  Collier's  *  Corrector '  reads  '  with  you,' 
substantially  therefore,  although  not  verbally,  as  I  have  proposed  to  do. 


Scene   6. 

Percy.  But  here  is  Carlisle  living,  to  abide 
Thy  kingly  doom,  and  sentence  of  his  pride. 

Bolmg.  Carlisle,  this  is  your  doom  : — 
Choose  out  some  secret  place,  some  reverend  room, 
More  than  thou  hast,  and  with  it  joy  thy  life ; 
So,  as  thou  liv'st  in  peace,  die  free  from  strife : 
For,  though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been, 
High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  we  have  the  whole  verse 
in  the  five  words  of  the  third  line,  making  three  feet. 
Possibly  it  ran  as  thus  : 

\Let  him  stand forth7\^     Carlisle,  this  is  your  doom. 

Such  words  would  easily  be  taken  for  a  mere  stage  direction, 
and  so  slip  out  of  the  text. 

'  Some  reverend  room  '  means  '  some  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
'rnent;'  'room' '  having  the  signification  which  we  now  attach  to 
'place.'     Thus  in  Holinshed  :  '  So  that  there  were  but  few  of 

*  the  British  nobility  that  withdrew  their  dutiful  obedience  from 

*  him,  and  those  were  onlie  such  as,  firmly  linked  in  service  with 
'  the  French  King,  were  loth  to  forego  such  rooms  and  dignities 
'as  under  him  they  enjoyed'  (Holinshed,  Rich.  II.  1379). 
The  ofier  of  this  place  was  either  cumulative  ('  more  than 
'thou  hast')  or  advantageous.  '  More  '  is  susceptible  of  two 
interpretations  ;  the  one  '  in  addition  to  what  thou  hast ; ' 
the  other  'of    greater   dignity   and    emolument    than   your 

VOL.  I.  T 
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'  present  place.'  We  have  already  once  in  this  play  had  '  more  *  | 
with  this  latter  signification,  and  I  incline  to  think  that  it 
was  the  intended  meaning  here.  Either  way  there  seems  no 
sufficient  reason  for  its  being  a  secret  or  secluded  place. 
The  words  'reverend  room,'  then,  and  the ^ whole  context, 
suggest  that  the  line  should  run  : 

Choose  out  some  sacred  place,  some  reverend  room. 

Postscript,  1876. — Collier's  'Corrector'  reads  : 

Bishop  of  Carlisle — this  shall  be  thy  doom, 
prosaically,  I  think,  and  otherwise  not  very  probably. 


Exton.  Great  King,  within  this  cofifin  I  present 
Thy  burled  fear  :  herein  all  breathless  lies 
The  mightiest  of  thy  greatest  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bordeaux,  by  me  hither  brought. 

It  must  be  observed  that  Northumberland  and  Fitzwalter 
had  reported  the  deaths  of  several  great  foes  to  Bolingbroke 
— that  is,  of  Oxford,  Salisbury,  Blunt,  Kent,  Brocas,  Seely, 
and  the  Abbot  of  Westminster.  Close  upon  this  intelligence, 
or  with  the  close  of  it,  Percy  had  brought  alive  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle.  Naturally,  then,  would  Exton,  who  follows  both,  say, 
as  I  propose  to  read  : 

Herein  all  breathless  lies 
The  mightiest  of  thy  breathless  enemies. 

But  'greatest' — much  resembling  'breathless'  in  its  letters 
— appears  to  me  quite  out  of  place  ;  being  excessive  in 
expression  and  also  generally  making  a  line  less  like  to 
Shakespeare's  style  than  is  the  substituted  verse. 

Postscript,  1876. — Capell,  too,  dissatisfied  with  '  greatest,'  as  I  learn, 
proposed  for  '  greatest ' '  mighty.' 
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NEW  READINGS  AND  RENDERINGS  IN  RICHARD 
THE   SECOND. 

BELATED   FOR  THE   PRESS. 

Act  I.     Scene  i. 

Norf.  Once  I  did  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life, 
A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul  ; 
But,  e'er  I  last  received  the  sacrament, 
I  did  confess  it ;  and  exactly  begg'd 
Your  Grace's  pardon,  and,  I  hope,  I  had  it. 

'  Exactly '  in  the  fifth  line  is,  if  accepted  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  somewhat  inappropriate  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
*  Exactly,'  however,  has  in  Shakespeare  a  pecuhar  meaning, 
that  is  '  to  the  uttermost.'  '  Exactly  begged  your  pardon '  then 
signifies  '  I  begged  your  pardon  in  the  amplest  terms.'  So  in 
Henry  IV.  pt.  i  : 

Were  it  good 
To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  once  cast .''  to  set  so  rich  a  main 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour  } 

Act  iv.  sc.  I. 


K.  Rich.  Rage  must  be  withstood  : 

Give  me  his  gage  :-^Lions  make  leopards  tame. 

Norf.  Yea,  but  not  change  their  spots  :  take  but 
my  shame, 
And  I  resign  my  gage. 

The  reading  of  the  third  line  in  all  the  old  copies  is  'yea, 
'but  not  change  his  spots.'  Pope,  perceiving  the  incongruity, 
is  said  to  have  amended  '  his  spots  '  by  '  their  spots.'  Malone, 
with  a  reference  to  his  essay  on  Shakespeare  phraseology, 
and  subsequent  editors  tacitly,  revert  to  the  old  reading,  '  his 
'  spots.'  I  believe  the  old  copies  here  to  be  in  fault,  but  that 
Pope  amended  the  line  wrongly  ;  I  would  read  : 
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K.  Rich.  Lions  make  leopards  tame. 

Norf.  Yea  ;  but  not  change  a  spot. 

'  His  spot'  and  'a  spot'  would  be  hardly  distinguishable 
as  heard.  '  Spot '  would,  in  writing,  have  been  spelt  '  spotte.' 
I  think  the  change  of  '  a  spot '  into  '  his  spots '  more  easy 
than  that  of  '  their  spots '  into  '  his  spots,'  while  the  expres- 
sion '  not  change  a  spot '  is  more  forcible  than  *  not  change 
'  their  spots.'  An  anonymous  correspondent  of  the  Cam- 
bridge editors  suggests,  as  a  means  of  recovering  consistency 
for  the  passage,  '  Lion  makes  leopard  tame.' 


K.  Rich.   Cousin,  throw   down  your  gage ;  do  you 

begin. 
Boling.   O,  God  defend  my  soul  from  such  foul  sin  ! 

This  cannot  be  right.  To  '  throw  down  the  gage  '  w^as  to 
give  a  challenge  ;  whereas  the  king  wished  Bolingbroke  to 
revoke  his  challenge  of  Norfolk  already  given  by  this  act 
of  throwing  down  his  gage,  and  also  his  acceptance  of  the 
challenge  of  Norfolk  already  signified  by  taking  up  Norfolk's 
gage,  and  by  words  appropriate  to  those  actions.  The 
reading  is  authorised  by  the  first  folio,  and  is  sanctioned  by 
Malone,  Steevens,  Dyce,  Collier,  and  Knight.  Mr.  Lettsom, 
sensible  of  impropriety  in  the  phrase,  altered  its  application 
{as  I  learn  from  Dyce)  by  amending  thus,  'Throw  down  his 
'gage.'  Now  the  folio  reading  is,  in  fact,  itself  an  amendment 
by  its  editors  of  the  line  in  the  quartos,  '  Cousin,  throw  up 
'  your  gage.'  '  To  throw  up  '  means  in  the  language  of  that 
day,  as  it  would  in  this,  '  resign,  surrender,  deliver  up,'  and 
*  your  gage '  means  '  the  gage  which  is  in  your  possession.* 
But  the  gage  in  Bolingbroke's  possession  was  the  gage  which 
his  adversary  had  thrown  down  with  the  words  : 

I  '  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 

'  Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot, 

'  To  prove  myself  a  loyal  gentleman 

'  Even  in  the  best  blood  chaniber'd  in  his  bosom.' 

As  ])olingbroke  had  already  taken  up  the  gage  so  hurled  down, 
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it  was  now  from  one  point  of  view  still  Norfolk's  gage,  for  it 
had  been  a  part  of  his  dress,  and  had  been  thrown  down  by 
him  ;  while  it  was  under  another  aspect,  'Bolingbroke's  gage  ; ' 
for  he  had  taken  it  up,  and  held  it  in  his  personal  possession. 
On  the  other  hand  he  could  not  throw  down  the  gage  which 
he  had  already  once  cast  on  the  floor,  and  which  was  now  in 
Norfolk's  possession.     I  would  certainly  read  therefore : 

Cousin,  throw  up  your  gage  ;  do  you  begin. 


Act  I.     Scene  3. 

K.  Rich.   The  hopeless  word  of — never  to  return 
Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 

The  expression  '  upon  pain  of  life  '  is  equivalent  to  '  upon 
'  pain  of  death,'  as  we  should  phrase  it,  and  as  this  sense  is 
now  generally  conveyed.  The  life  here  however  is  considered 
as  a  '  mulct '  or  '  penalty '  (and  because  a  '  penalty  '  therefore 
also  a  '  pain ')  paid  for  the  offence  committed.  An  anony- 
mous correspondent  of  the  Cambridge  editors  has  not  un- 
naturally proposed  in  lieu  of  '  upon  pain  of  life '  to  read 
'  upon  pain  of  death.'  But  '  life  '  is  certainly  right,  e\'en 
although  old  copies  in  other  passages  vary  in  the  reading 
of  '  life '  and  '  death.'  Similarly  we  find  in  Holinshed,  '  Upon 
'  Trinitie  Sunday  it  chanced  that  there  arose  contention  in  the 
*  citie  of  York,  betwixt  the  English  archers  and  the  strangers 
'which  the  Lord  Beaumont  of  Heinault  had  brought  with  him, 
'  insomuch  that  fighting  together  there  were  slaine  to  the 
'  number  of  four  score  persons  of  those  archers,  which  were 
'  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Clement  in  Fosgate.  Some  write 
'that  there  were  slaine  to  the  number  of  three  hundred 
'  Englishmen  ;  yet  because  the  Henuiers  came  to  aid  the  king, 
'  their  peace  was  cried  upon  pain  of  life.' — A.D.  1327. 


Act  II.     Scene  4. 

Sal.  Stay  yet  another  day,  thou  trusty  Welshman  ; 
The  King  reposeth  all  his  confidence 
In  thee. 
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Capt.  'Tis  thought,  the  king  is   dead  ;  we  will  not 
stay. 

So  print  Steevens,  Malone,  Dyce,  Collier,  and  Knight, 
I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  edition  that  (in  order  to  be  quit 
of  this  seeming  excrescence  in  the  second  line)  Pope 
changed  '  confidence  '  to  '  trust,'  and  thus  made  a  single,  but 
perfect,  verse.  Capell  inverted  the  order  of  the  words  thus  : 
'  The  king  reposeth  in  thee  all  his  confidence.'  Seymour 
rejects  ' all  his,'  and  reads  'the  king  reposeth  confidence  in 
'  thee.'  All  these  changes  are  wrong :  Shakespeare  pro- 
nounced in  one  line  : 

'  The  king  reposeth  all  his  conf 'dence  in  thee.' 

But  he  wrote : 

*  The  king  reposeth  all  his  confidence  in  thee.' 


Act  III.     Scene  2. 


Scroop.  Glad  am  I,  that  your  highness  is  so  arm'd 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day, 
Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores, 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolved  to  tears  ; 
So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 
With  hard  bright  steel,  and  hearts  harder  than  steel. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  in  this  passage  Bolingbroke  is 
likened  directly  to  *  an  unseasonable  stormy  day.'  It  is  also 
certain  that  the  point  of  his  likeness  to  such  a  day  is  that  '  his 
'  rage  swelling  above  his  limits  covers  the  land.'  It  is  quite 
plain  that  Bolingbroke  is  not  compared  to  '  rivers  which 
'  drown  their  shores,'  but  to  that  '  which  makes  the  silver 
'  rivers  drown  their  shores.'  Now,  although  rivers  which 
drown  their  shores  might  have  been  likened  to  Bolingbroke's 
rage — swelling  above  his  limits,  yet  they  are  assuredly  not 
so  likened  in  this  passage  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  '  the  day ' 
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which  is  certainly  likened  to  Bolingbroke,  in  that  his  rage 
swells  above  his  limits  and  covers  the  land,  presents  in  fact 
no  real  resemblance  whatever  to  him  in  this.  Can  we  then 
understand  it  otherwise  ?  If  the  comparison  hold  good  at 
all,  it  must  be  thus :  as  an  unseasonable  stormy  day  may  be 
said  by  its  unseasonable  storminess  to  swell  above  its  limits, 
so  Bolingbroke's  rage  swells  above  its  limits.  But  this  inter- 
pretation makes  the  resemblance,  declared  generally,  very 
partial,  very  poor,  and  also  so  very  ill  expressed,  as  to  suggest 
a  totally  different  simile  (i.e.  that  between  the  rivers  and 
Bolingbroke)  from  that  intended  by  the  poet.  I  doubt  not 
but  that  the  poet  wrote  thus  : 

Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  deluge, 
Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolved  to  tears. 
So,  high  above  his  limits,  swells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 
With  hard  bright  steel,  and  hearts  harder  than  steel. 

A  deluge  does  make  the  rivers  drown  their  shores  ;  and 
the  rage  too  of  Bolingbroke,  swelling  high  above  his  limits, 
and  covering  the  land  with  armies,  does  resemble  completely 
such  a  deluge.  Shakespeare  in  Titus  Andronicus  paints  a 
picture  assembling  the  same  objects  in  the  same  images 
expressed  by  the  same  words  as  here  present  themselves, 
if  '  deluge  '  be  read  instead  of  '  day,'  a  word  of  which  some 
abbreviation,  or  faintness  of  writing  in  the  end  of  it,  or  loss 
of  margin  in  the  manuscript,  might  easily  occasion  the 
substitution  : 

Then  must  my  earih  with  her  continual  tears 
Become  a  deluge,  overflowed  and  drowned. 


Act  III.     Scene  4. 

Card.  We  at  time  of  year 

Do  wound  the  bark. — the  skin  of  our  fruit  trees  ; 
Lest  being  over  proud  with  sap  and  blood 
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With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself : 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men, 
They  might  have  hved  to  bear  and  he  to  taste 
Their  fruits  of  duty.     All  superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live  ; 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown. 

The  word  '  all '  in  the  seventh  Hne  was  introduced,  as  I 
learn,  first  in  the  second  folio,  which  the  third  and  fourth  so 
far  copied.  As  '  superfluous  '  is  never  found  in  Shakespeare 
with  the  third  syllable  long,  some  word  was  necessary  in 
order  to  complete  the  line,  and  '  all,'  thus  interpolated,  has 
been  adopted  by  Steevens,  M  alone,  Dyce,  Knight,  and 
Collier.  S.  Walker  reads  instead  of  it  'the.'  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  of  the  line  immediately  above  that  the  '  great  and 
'  growing  men '  there  mentioned,  such  as  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  Earl  of  Arundel,  were  indeed  dead,  because 
Richard  had  destroyed  them.  To  them  therefore  the  words 
'  might  have  lived  '  are  applicable  ;  but  they  are,  according  to 
all  copies  and  editions,  also  applied  to  King  Richard,  who 
was  still  alive,  and  therefore  is  improperly  alluded  to  in  the 
same  terms.  I  would  therefore  amend  both  blemishes  simul- 
taneously thus  : 

Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men 
They  might  have  lived  to  bear,  and  he  too  tasted 
Their  fruits  of  duty  now.     Superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  &c. 

'Too'  in  the  quarto  editions  is  constantly  spelt  'to.'  The 
*  d  '  of  tasted  would  very  easily  drop  out  of  notice,  when  the 
verse  was  read,  as  if  '  to  '  was  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood. 
But  '  taste  '  might,  consistently  with  grammatical  correctness, 
still  stand.  *  Now'  is  a  word  no  less  apt  (if  not  absolutely 
needful)  to  give  precision  and  pertinence  to  the  gardener's 
remark  than  it  is  to  accomplish  the  number  of  syllables 
required  for  the  vers;e. 
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Queeji.  O  I  am  press'd  to  death 

For  want  of  speaking. 

Malone  rightly  referred  this  expression  to  the  *  peine  forte 
'  et  dure '  inflicted  on  persons  who,  being  arraigned,  refused  to 
plead,  and  I  would  add  that  '  pressed  to  death  '  is  the  specific 
and  precise  expression  through  which  this  punishment  is 
indicated  in  historical  language :  as  appears  from  a  passage  in 
Holinshed's  Chronicle,  '  One  Adam  Miniot  stood  mute,  and 
*  refused  to  be  tried  by  his  country,  and  so  zuas  pressed  to 
'death,  as  the  law  in  such  case  appointeth.'     (a.d.  1327.) 


Act  II.     Scene  i. 


K.  Rich.  Now  for  our  Irish  wars  ; 

We  must  supplant  these  rough  rug-headed  kerns  ; 
Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else, 
But  only  they,  hath  privilege  to  live. 

The  point  of  the  second  sarcasm  is  plain  ;  that  of  the  first 
may  be  disclosed  by  obser\-ing  that  the  national  outer  gar- 
ment of  Ireland  was  called  '  a  rug'  or  *  an  Irish  rug,"  being  so 
named,  I  apprehend,  from  the  Scoto-Celtic  word  '  Rocan.'  In 
Cole's  Latin  dictionary  appears  the  following  article,  '  Lsena, 
*  an  Irish  rug,  a  frieze  cassock  ;  a  rough  hairy  gaberdine.' 


North.  Warred  he  hath  not, 

But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 
That  which  his  ancestors  achieved  with  blows. 

The  amendment,  which  I  have  made  already  in  this 
passage  at  page  151,  by  the  insertion  of  'noble'  before 
'  ancestors '  and  otherwise,  is  confirmed  by  the  language  of 
Fabyan's  Chronicle,  where  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  is  repre- 
sented as  reproaching  Richard  on  this  topic,  thus,  '  or  ye  take 
'  upon  yourself  to  deliver  any  town  or  strong  holde  gotten 
'with  great  difficulty  by  manhood  of  your  7wble  progenitors.' 
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ACT   I. 

Scene  i. 

K.  Hen.  So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care, 
Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant, 
And  breathe  short-winded  accents  of  new  broils 
To  be  commenced  in  stronds  afar  remote. 

That  is, '  let  us  suffer '  (misprinted  '  soften '  in  the  Variorum  editions) 

*  peace  to  rest  awhile  without  disturbance,  that  she  may  recover  breath  to 
'  propose  new  wars.' — JOHNSON. 

On  the  contrary  I   should  say,  '  Shaken  and  wan  as  we 

*  are,  yet  we  find  a  time  for  peace,  although  still  frightened 

*  and  panting,    to  talk  of  new   wars    even  in    short-winded 
'  accents  which  her  terror  and  fatigue  still  occasion.' 


K.  Hen.  No  more  the  thirsty  Erinnys  of  this  soil 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood. 

The  first  folio,  as  also  the  five  first  quartos,   read   *en- 

*  trance  ' — 

'  The  thirsty  entrance  of  our  soil.' 

This  word  was  explained  to  mean  '  the  porous  surface  of  the 
'  earth  '  by  Steevens,  and  '  the  parched  and  cracked  surface  of 

*  the  earth  '  by  Ritson.     But  Steevens  was  not  satisfied  ;  and 
after  giving  '  entrants  '  in  the  sense  of  '  invaders  '  as  a  conjee- 
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ture  of  his  own,  eventually  approved  and  adopted  into  his 
text  *  Erinnys,'  which  had  been  proposed  by  Monk  Mason, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  Shakespeare  has  used  the  personi- 
fication '  Nemesis '  in  another  play.  Steevens  however, 
Malone,  Ritson,  and  Mason  all  agree  in  allowing  that  *  her 
'  lips '  and  '  her  own  children  '  must  refer  to  '  soil ; '  and  consider 
that  the  soil  of  England  is  well  susceptible  of  personification, 
and  has  been  elsewhere  personified  by  Shakespeare.  Now  I  too 
find  it  impossible  to  acquiesce  in  the  reading  '  entrance.' 
The  notion  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  daubing  the  lips  of  the 
soil  (which  must  also  be  its  surface,  or  a  part  of  such)  with 
blood,  is  most  unacceptable  both  to  the  understanding  and 
imagination.  The  action  is  most  unsuited  to  the  agent,  and 
in  itself  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  '  Entrants,'  on  the  other 
hand,  is  hardly  worth  the  cost  of  a  departure  from  the 
printed  text.  It  is  an  affected  word,  most  inadequately 
descriptive  of  bloodthirsty  invaders.  '  Erinnys,'  however, 
besides  that  it  is  a  somewhat  wdde  variation  from  '  entrants,' 
introduces  more  than  one  awkwardness.  It  presents  a 
personification  to  whom  '  her  lips '  and  '  her  children  '  will 
by  many  not  unnaturally  be  referred,  while  the  additional 
personification  of  the  '  soil,'  to  which  also  they  may  be  attri- 
buted as  belonging,  produces  a  most  cumbrous  accumulation. 
Further,  it  involves  the  absurdity  of  ascribing  to  the  thirst 
of  one  person  the  drinking  of  another ;  for  the  '  Erinnys ' 
would  not  slake  its  own  thirst  by  forcing  the  soil  to  drink,  nor 
would  the  soil  be  naturally  incited  to  drink  by  the  thirst  of  the 
'  Erinnys.'  Neither  the  text,  therefore,  nor  the  existing  emen- 
dations satisfy  me.     I  propose  with  some  confidence  to  read  : 

No  more  the  thirsty  entrails  of  this  soil 

Shall  daub  her  lips  in  her  own  children's  blood. 

The   poet   has  in  another  passage  made  the    '  entrails '    the 
constitutional  seat  and  cause  of  the  drought  in  the  body  : 

'  What  .-*  hath  thy  fiery  heart  so  parched  thy  entrails 
'  That  not  a  tear  can  fall  for  Rutland's  death  .? ' 

Hen.  VI.  pt.  ii. 
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In  another  place,  too,  he  has  ascribed  '  entrails '  to  the  earth 
(Titus  Andronicus) : 

'  A  precious  ring,  &c. 
'  And  shows  the  ragged  entrails  of  the  pit' 

Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

In  the  same  play,  again,  '  thirst '  is  ascribed  to  the  earth,  and 
'  thirst '  for  blood,  too,  is  by  implication  attributed  to  it : 
'  Let  my  tears  staunch  the  earth's  dry  appetite, 
'  My  son's  sweet  blood  will  make  it  shame  and  blush.' 

Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

'  Entrails '  is  a  generic  expression  comprehending  many 
inward  organs  probably  in  Shakespeare's  intention  ;  and  if 
the  entrails  can  be  so  parched  as  to  dry  up  the  fountain  of 
tears  at  the  eye,  they  can  also  be  so  parched  as  to  be  thirsty, 
or  to  generate  thirst  such  as  compels  their  possessor  to  daub 
his  lips  with  any  moisture  which  can  come  within  reach. 
The  soil  therefore,  as  personified,  will  here  possess  '  entrails ' 
no  less  naturally  than  '  lips  '  and  '  children  ; '  and  the  thirst  of 
those  *  entrails  '  will  of  course  indirectly  daub  those  *  lips  ' 
with  the  blood  of  those  '  children.' 

Postscript,  1876. — I  discover,  through  the  list  of  various  readings 
in  the  Cambridge  Edition,  what  no  editor  or  commentator  has  mentioned, 
that  the  fourth  foho  alone  of  all  the  numerous  copies  of  this  play  gives 
the  very  reading  '  entrails  '  which  1  had  inferred  to  be  probably  the  right 
one.  This  confirmation  of  reasoning  by  authority  goes  some  way  to 
establish  a  claim  for  the  admission  of '  entrails  '  instead  of '  entrance  '  into 
the  text. 


K.  Hen.   No  more  shall  trenchino-  war  channel  her 
fields, 
Nor  bruise  her  flow'rets  with  the  armed  hoofs 
Of  hostile  paces. 

Probably  this  is  right :  but,  as  the  '  hoofs  '  of  '  paces '  is 
awkward,  and  the  whole  expression  tame,  I  think  it  possible 
that  the  line  may  have  been  written  thus  : 
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Nor  bruise  her  flow'rets  with  the  armed  hoofs 
Of  hostile  prances. 

Shakespeare  may  even  have  borne  in  mind  :  '  The  horses ' 
'  hoofs  were  broken  by  means  of  the  prancings,  the  prancings 
'  of  their  mighty  ones  '  (Judges  v.  22). 


K.  Hen.  Those  opposed  eyes, 

Which, — Hke  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven, 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred, — 
Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery, 
Shall  now,  in  mutual,  well-beseeming  ranks, 
]\Iarch  all  one  way  ;  and  be  no  more  opposed 
Against  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  allies. 

Are  eyes  '  bred  '  ?  do  they  meet  in  '  intestine  shock '  and 
'  in  close  of  butchery '  ?  do  they  *  march,'  and  that  too  in 
*  ranks '  ?  have  they  '  kindred  and  allies  '  ?  All  these  expres- 
sions, applicable  confessedly  to  human  beings,  ill  suit,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  '  eyes.'  It  is  also  obser\-able  that  in  the  quarto  of 
1608  'allies'  or  'allyes'  is  misprinted  'all  eyes'  within  seven 
lines  of  this  verse.     Perhaps,  therefore,  the  poet  wrote  : 

Those  opposed  levies. 

'  Levies '  suits  all  the  other  conditions  described,  and  is.  as 
written  or  printed,  either  '  levyes  '  or  '  levies,'  a  word  well  sus- 
ceptible of  corruption  into  '  eyes  '  or  '  eies  '  by  mere  omission 
of  '  1 '  and  '  V.'  '  Levies  '  is  a  word  which  Shakespeare  uses 
elsewhere,  in  one  instance  closing  his  verse  with  it  But  I 
think  it  more  probable  that  the  true  reading  is  : 

Those  opposed  ones 
Which — like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven, — 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred. 
Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 
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And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery, 

Shall  now  in  mutual  well-beseeming  ranks, 

March  all  one  way. 

See  my  note  to  King  John,  p.  71,  where  the  same  mis- 
reading occurs  in  all  copies  and  editions. 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  readings  that  Han- 
mer  proposed  to  read  '  arms '  for  '  eyes  ; '  Warburton,  '  files.'  But  it 
would  never  be  said  of '  files  '  that  '  they  meet  in  ranks,'  nor  of  arms  that 
they  meet  at  all,  or  are  opposed  to,  '  acquaintances  and  kindred.' 


P.  Hen.  The  edge   of  war,    like   an    ill-sheathed 
knife, 
No  more  shall  cut  its  master.     Therefore,  friends, 
As  far  as  to  the  sepulcher  of  Christ, 
(Whose  soldier  now,  under  whose  blessed  cross 
We  are  impressed  and  engaged  to  fight,) 
Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  levy. 

Steevens  observes  that  '  to  levy  a  power  as  far  as  to  the 

'  sepulchre  of  Christ '  is  quite  unexampled  ;  and  says  that  we 

might  propose  '  lead '  without  violence  to  the  sense,  or  too 

great  a  deviation  from  the  traces  of  the  letters.     He  then 

qualifies  his    objection   by  citing  from    Pericles    an  unusual 

use  of  '  levy.'     But  as  the  supposed  instance  exemplifies  a 

totally  different  usage  from  that  here  objected  to,  it  gives  no 

countenance  to  the  present  anomaly.     Douce,  I   learn  from 

the  Variorum  edition,  attempts  to  clear  away  the  difficulty  by 

supposing  '  as  far  as  '  to  signify,  not  '  to  the  distance  of,'  but 

'  so  far  only  as  regards.'     Such  an  interpretation  intrinsically, 

as  it  seems  to    me,  inadmissible,    is   further  disfavoured  by 

a   similar   expression   in    Richard    II.  applied    to  the   same 

object  : 

'  As  far  from  home, 

'As  is  the  sepulcher  in  stubborn  Jewry  ; ' 
where  *  as  far  as '  certainly  means  '  as  distant  as.'     The  Cam- 
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bridge  editors  accredit  Capell  with  the  suggestion,  which 
Steevens  put  forward,  supposing  it  to  be  original.  But  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  oldest  quarto  reads  '  leavy,'  which  all 
subsequent  copies  follow  by  reading  '  lev>'.'  In  the  alteration 
of  spelling  I  feel  certain  however,  that  they  (intentionally,  I 
do  not  say)  changed  the  word,  which  the  printer  of  the  oldest 
copy  intended  to  print,  because  in  the  only  other  passage  of 
the  same  copy  where  '  levy '  occurs,  it  is  spelt  *  levy.'  The 
lines  should  run,  I  doubt  not : 

Therefore,  friends. 
As  far  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ, 
Whose  soldier  now,  under  whose  blessed  cross 
We  are  impressed  and  engaged  to  fight. 
Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  heave. 

To  '  heave  'is  *  to  carry,'  *  to  transport  ; '  and  it  occurs  in 
the  very  same  combination  of  words,  and  in  the  same  precise 
sense  of  '  transporting  across  seas '  in  Henry  V. : 

'  There  seen 
'  Heave  him  in  thought  as  far  as  Calais 
'Athwart  the  seas.' — Chorus,  act  v. 

So  again  it  is  applied  to  persons  sent  over  seas  in  the 
Tempest : 

'  By  foul  play,  as  thou  sayst,  were  we  heaved  thence, 
'  But  blessedly  holp  hither.' — Act  v.  sc.  2. 

Similarly  again  the  word  is  used  in  Hen.  V.  pt.  ii.  : 

*  K.  Hen.  Then  what  intend  these  forces  that  you  bring } 
'  York.  To  heave  the  traitor  Somerset  from  hence, 
'And  fight  against  the  monstrous  rebel  Cade.' — Act  v.  sc.  i. 


K.   Hen.    Whose   arms   were    moulded    in    their 
mothers'  womb 
To  chase  these  pagans,  in  those  holy  fields, 
Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet, 
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Which,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed 
For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  cross. 

Three  demonstrative  pronouns  occurring  in  two  lines 
indicate  something  wrong  here.  Further,  'arms'  do  not 
'  chase  ; '  and  '  legs,'  not '  arms,'  are  '  moulded  in  the  womb  to 
*  chase.'  The  demonstrative  '  these '  before  '  pagans,'  too,  as 
pagans  have  not  been  mentioned,  and  are  distant  from  the 
speaker,  is  not  applicable.  Undoubtedly  Shakespeare  wrote 
the  second  line : 

Whose  arms  were  moulded  in  their  mothers'  womb 
To  chastise  pagans  in  those  holy  fields 
Over  whose  acres  walked  the  blessed  feet, 
Which,  &c. 

'Arms'  may  be  moulded  to  'chastise,'  and  'chastise'  is  the 
very  word  which  would  express  the  required  meaning ;  so  in 
Richard  III.  : 

'  And  when  this  arm  of  mine  hath  chastised 
'  The  petty  rebel,  dull-brained  Buckingham.' 

Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

'  Chastise '  has  in  Shakespeare  most  commonly  the  accentua- 
tion needful  to  the  measure  here  ;  so  in  Macbeth  the  word 
occurs  in  the  very  same  position : 

'  And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
'  All  that  impedes  thee.' — Act  i.  sc.  5. 

So  again  in  King  John  : 

'  Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars 
'  Between  this  chastised  kingdom  and  myself 

Act  V.  sc.  2. 

'  Chase  these  '  is  a  most  natural  corruption  of  '  chastise.' 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  edition  that  Heath 
amended  *  in  those  holy  fields '  by  '  from  those  holy  fields.'  But  the 
incongruity  which  his  alteration  sought  to  remove  was  occasioned  entirely 
by  the  word  '  chase,'  which  my  reading  expunges. 
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West.  My  liege,  this  haste  was  hot  in  question. 
And  many  limits  of  the  charge  set  down 
But  yesternight. 

A  '  haste '  is  an  important  matter  calling  for  despatch  ;  so 
below  : 

'  When  men  restrain  their  breath 
'  On  some  great  [sudden]  haste.' 

Warburton  explains  '  limits  '  as  '  estimates.'  Steevens  defines 
them  as  '  many  outlines,  rough  sketches,  or  calculations.' 
Malone   considers   them    as    *  the   appointed    times   for   the 

*  conduct  of  the  business  in  hand.'     *  Limits  of  the  charge  ' 

o 

might  fairly  mean  definite  directions  for  the  execution  of  the 
main  design,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  it  as    '  many 

*  appointments  of  the  particular  persons,  to  whom  are  to  be 
'  assigned  commands  of  the  several  parts  of  the  army.'  So  in 
Macbeth  we  have  : 

'  For  'tis  my  limited  service.' 
And  again  in  Richard  III. : 

'  Give  me  some  ink  and  paper  in  my  tent, 

*  I'll  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle, 

*  Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge.' 

Act  V.  sc.  3. 

Again,  in  this  play  (act  iii.  sc.  3)  the  Prince  of  Wales  says  to 
Falstaff : 

'Jack,  meet  me   to-morrow  in  the  Temple  hall  at  two 

*  O'clock  in  the  afternoon  ; 

'  There  shalt  thou  know  thy  charge,  and  there  receive 
'  Money  and  order  for  their  furniture.' 


West.  When,  all  athwart,  there  came 
A  post  from  Wales,  loaden  with  heavy  news ; 
Whose  worst  was, — that  the  noble  Mortimer, 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fieht 
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Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower, 
Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welshman  taken, 
And  a  thousand  of  his  people  butchered. 

*  And  a  thousand '  is  an  emendation  by  the  editors  of  the 
first  folio  of  the  line  as  it  stands  in  five  quartos,  which  is  as 
follows : 

'  A  thousand  of  his  people  butchered.' 

But  the  addition  of  *  and  '  makes  the  verse  irremediably  dis- 
cordant, while  '  a  thousand  '  can  be  forced  into  music  through 
lengthening  '  butchered '  into  three  syllables.  The  true  read- 
ing is,  however,  I  confidently  believe  : 

And  'bove  a  thousand  of  his  people  butchered. 

Holinshed,  the  author  whom  Shakespeare  mainly  follows, 
relates  the  event  thus :  '  So  it  fortuned  that  the  English 
*  power  was  discomfited,  the  Earl  taken  prisoner,  and  above  a 
'  thousand  of  his  people  slaine  on  the  spot.' 

Postscript,  1876. — Capell,  to  make  a  line,  reads,  'and  a  full  thou- 
'  sand.'     My  proposal  I  prefer. 


West    Upon    whose   dead    corps    there    was    such 
misuse, 
Such  beastly,  shameless  transformation, 
By  those  Welshwomen  done,  as  may  not  be. 
Without  much  shame,  retold  or  spoken  of. 

Here  again  '  those '  is,  I  suspect,  an  error  for  '  the.'  No 
Welshwomen  have  been  mentioned,  and  Holinshed  speaks  of 
this  outrage  as  a  '  shameful  villanie  used  by  the  Welsh- 
'  women.'  But  I  do  not  forget  that  *  those  '  may  possibly 
have  an  incriminativc  power  here.  The  first  quarto  reads 
'  retould  '  or  '  spoken  of  The  succeeding  quartos  and  the 
folios  give  '  retold.'  As  the  first  quarto,  however,  elsewhere 
spells  '  told  '  thus, — '  told,'  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
'  retould  '  here  may  be  a  misprint  for  '  retail'd,'  the  signification 
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of  which  is  '  distinctly  related,'  while  that  of  '  retold '  is  '  told 
'for  the  second  or  third  time/  Now  this  message  to  the 
King  was,  or  may  have  been,  the  first  telling.  I  apprehend 
that  the  words  *  retail'd  or  spoken  of  would  mean  'either 
'  distinctly  particularised,  or  even  made  a  subject  of  conversa- 
'  tion  at  all.' 


West.  For  more  uneven  and  unwelcome  news 
Came  from  the  north,  and  thus  it  did  import. 
On  Holyrood  day,  the  gallant  Hotspur  there, 
Young  Harry  Percy,  and  brave  Archibald, 
That  ever-valiant  and  approved  Scot, 
At  Holmedon  met. 
Where  they  did  spend  a  sad  and  bloody  hour ;  &c. 

•  More '  here   must   not   be  joined    in  construction  with 

*  uneven,'  and  understood  as  the  sign  of  the  comparative 
degree  '  more  uneven.'  It  means  '  additional  ; '  for  in  truth 
the  news  was  much  less  harsh  and  unwelcome  than  that  just 
delivered  by  Westmoreland,  because  not  containing  the  intel- 
ligence of  any  disaster  whatever.  Yet  so  general  has  been  a 
misunderstanding  of  this  from  of  old  that  the  four  later 
quartos  and  all  the  folios  give  '  far  more '  instead  of  '  for 
'  more,'  which  is  the  reading  of  the  first  four  quartos,  and 
essential  to  the  consistency  of  the  whole  speech.  '  For  more ' 
is,  in  fact,  but  a  justification  of  a  statement  of  Westmoreland's 
in  the  preceding  line  : 

'  K.  Hoi.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  tidings  of  this  broil 

*  Brake  off  our  business  for  the  Holy  Land. 

'  West.  This  match'd  with  other  did,  my  gracious  liege.' 

In  the  words  'the  gallant  Hotspur  there,  young  Harry 

*  Percy,  &c.,  at  Holmedon  met,'  '  there  '  must  not  be  referred 
to  Holmedon.  It  imports  '  the  hotspur  of  those  parts.'  The 
quartos  and  folios  make  into  one  line  : 

'  At  Holmedon  met,  where  they  did  spend  a  sad  and  bloody 
'  hour.' 
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I  suspect  strongly  that  we  ought  to  read  thus  : 

At  Holmedon  '}net  did  spend  a  bloody  hour. 

'  Sad  '  is  flagrantly  out  of  keeping  generally  with  the  image 
of  spending  a  bloody  hour  of  which  no  unfavourable  event 
was  yet  known,  according  to  all  the  heroic  and  combative 
feelings  of  this  age ;  and  I  think  that  I  discern  the  origin  of 
the  corruption  here  to  be  in  part  the  same  with  that  which 
affected  the  verses  last  quoted — that  is,  the  poet's  language 
was  misunderstood.  *  Met '  was  supposed  to  be  the  active 
perfect  tense  of  '  meet,'  and,  in  order  to  make  a  sense  and 
proper  construction  for  the  ensuing  words,  '  where  they '  was 
then  added.  '  Sad  and  '  had  previously  been  obtruded  into  the 
text  by  a  confused  repetition  of  '  spend,'  which  it  greatly 
resembles  in  lettering.  Thus  the  whole  line  assumed  its 
present  form  of  a  line  and  a  half.  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
verse  which  I  suggest  is  far  better  suited  to  facts  described 
not  as  '  sad,'  but  as  '  uneven  '  and  *  unwelcome,*  and  which 
was  rendered  '  smooth  and  welcome '  by  Blunt's  additional 
intelligence. 

Postscript,  1876. — All  commentators  seem  to  have  misunderstood 
*  met '  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  while  all  editors  preceding  Pope,  I 
learn,  added  words  which  would  suit  this  construction  of  '  met,'  Pope, 
on  the  other  hand,  ejected  *  met '  altogether,  and  so  produced  the  line — 

At  Holmdon  spent  a  sad  and  bloody  hour. 

I  still  adhere  to  my  own  alteration,  as  better  in  its  effect,  and  involving  a 
series  of  more  accountable  corruptions. 


West.  As  by  discharge  of  their  artillery. 
And  shape  of  likelihood,  the  news  was  told  ; 
For  he  that  brought  them,  in  the  very  heat 
And  pride  of  their  contention  did  take  horse. 
Uncertain  of  the  issue  any  way. 

There  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  expressions  here,  and  some 
reason  for  perplexity,  which  it  is  well  to  remove  by  saying, 
that  the  news  of  their  spending  a  bloody  hour  was  told  to  the 
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person,  who  brought  the  news,  by  the  length  of  time  during 
which  on  his  ride  hither  he  heard  the  discharge  of  their 
artillery,  and  by  other  probabilities ;  for  he  took  horse  when 
the  battle  was  still  raging. 

Postscript,  1876. — It  was  possibly  in  part  to  make  the  sense  more 
clear  that  Pope,  according  to  the  Cambridge  edition,  read  '  for  he  that 
*  brought  /'/.'    But  the  change  is  wrong. 


K.  Hen.  Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two  and  twenty 
knights, 
Balk'd  in  their  own  blood,  did  Sir  Walter  see. 

'  Balk'd,'  for  which  Steevens  suggested  the  substitution  of 
'  baked  '  or  '  bathed,'  may  be  properly  retained  upon  the 
explanations  of  Warton  that  a  '  balk  '  is  a  '  ridge  of  land,'  and 
of  Toilet  that  it  is  a  '  hillock.'  I  would  add  that  it  derives 
its  double  meaning  of  '  an  elevation  of  soil '  and  *  an  impedi- 
'  ment '  from  the  fact  that  the  Cymro-Britannic  word  '  bale  ' 
signifies  such  a  sudden  elevation  in  the  soil  as  crosses  the 
plough  and  impedes  its  progress — '  porca  inter  arandum.' 
But  *  in  their  own  blood  '  has  little  place  or  meaning  unless  it 
signify  that  the  means  of  their  coherence  into  a  balk  was  the 
blood  which  covered  them  instead  of  earth.  Another  read- 
ing therefore,  it  has  occurred  to  me  \s possibly  right.  A  '  batch  ' 
in  Warwickshire  till  late  in  this  century,  if  not  till  now,  meant 
a  number  of  loaves  or  rolls  so  closely  packed  in  the  oven  as 
to  cohere.  A  single  roll  severed  from  such  a  batch  was  called 
a  '  batch  cake.'     Possibly  the  right  lines  may  be  : 

Two  and  twenty  knights 
BatcJid  in  their  own  blood  did  Sir  Walter  see. 

'  Batching '  is  the  precise  effect  which  a  poetical  imagination 
might  attribute  to  bodies  so  covered  with  blood,  and  so 
packed  into  contiguity,  that  as  the  blood  cooled  they  would 
become  one  agglutinated  mass. 
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K.  Hen.  The  Earl  of  Athol, 

Of  Murray,  Angus,  and  Menteith. 

surely  should  be  either  : 

Of  Murray,  and  of  Angus  and  Menteith, 
or  rather  : 

Of  Murray,  and  Angus  and  Menteith. 

Murray  may  be  in  consistency  with  our  author's  practice 
a  trisyllabic  word,  and  '  and '  being  so  like  '  ang '  would 
easily  be  lost  before  '  Angus.' 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Keight- 
ley  proposes  to  read  '  and  of  Angus.' 


K.  Hen,  And  is  not  this  an  honourable  spoil  ? 
A  gallant  prize  ?  ha,  cousin,  is  it  not  ? 

West.  In  faith, 
It  is  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of. 

Pope,  and  after  him  subsequent  editors,  read  : 

'  Faith,  'tis  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of.' 

All  things  considered,  I  should  prefer  : 

•  In  faith,  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of.' 

As  the  copulative  verb  '  is '  has  been  in  the  prior  speech  twice 
repeated  immediately  before,  '  it  is '  would  be  naturally 
omitted  here. 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Malone 
has  misled  me  as  to  Pope's  reading  ;  and  that  Pope  actually  proposed 
the  verse  which  I  have  suggested. 


K.  Hen.  Whilst  I.  by  looking  on  the  praise  of  him,   | 
See  riot  and  dishonour  stain  the  brow 
Of  my  young  Harry.     O,  that  it  could  be  proved, 


w 
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That  some  night-trlpping  fairy  had  exchanged 
In  cradle  clothes  our  children  where  they  lay. 

'  By '  with  the  participle  present  is  equivalent  almost  to 

*  while '  with  the  participle  ;  so, 

*  Being  wanted,  he  may  more  be  wondered  at 

*  By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists,' 

The  cause  of  the  wonder  here  is  not  the  sun's  breaking 
through  the  clouds,  but  his  appearance  after  a  long  absence, 
and  '  by  breaking  through  '  is  equivalent  to  '  when  he  breaks 

*  through.' 


West.  This  is   his  uncle's  teaching,  this  is  Wor- 
cester, 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  aspects. 

'  Malevolent  to  you  in  all  aspects.']  An  astrological  allusion.  Wor- 
cester is  represented  as  a  malignant  star  that  influenced  the  conduct  of 
Hotspur. — Henley. 

This  character  of  Worcester  is  historical :  '  Wherewith  the 
'  Persies  being  sore  offended,  for  that  they  claimed  them  for 
'  their  own  proper  prisoners  and  their  peculiar  preies  by  the 
'  counsel  of  the  Lord  Thomas  Persie,  Earl  of  Worcester,  whose 
'  studie  was  ever  (as  some  write)  to  procure  malice  and  set 
*  things  in  a  broile,  came  to  the  King.' — HOLINSHED. 


K.  Hen.  But  I  have  sent  for  him  to  answer  this ; 
And,  for  this  cause,  awhile  we  must  neglect 
Our  holy  purpose  to  Jerusalem. 

Shakespeare  uses  both  '  purpose '  and  '  intend,'  as  if  they 
expressed  actual  movement,  with  the  prepositions  '  to '  and 
*  toward.'     So  in  this  play  we  have : 

'  The  King  himself  in  person  is  set  forth, 

'Or  hitherwards  intended  speedily.' — Act  iv.  sc.  i. 
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Scene  2. 

Fal.   Now,  Hal,  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad  ? 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  so  fat-witted,  with  drinking  of 
old  sack,  and  unbuttoning  thee  after  supper,  and  sleep- 
ing upon  benches  after  noon,  that  thou  hast  forgotten 
to  demand  that  truly  which  thou  wouldst  truly 
know.  What  a  devil  hast  thou  to  do  with  the 
time  of  day  ?  Unless  hours  were  cups  of  sack,  and 
minutes  capons,  and  clocks  the  tongues  of  bawds,  and 
dials  the  signs  of  leaping  houses,  and  the  blessed  sun 
himself  a  fair  hot  wench  in  a  flame-coloured  taffeta  ;  I 
see  no  reason  why  shouldst  be  so  superfluous  to 
demand  the  time  of  the  day. 

'  To  demand  that  truly  which  thou  wouldst  truly  know.']  The  Prince's 
objection  to  the  question  seems  to  be,  that  Falstaff  had  asked  in  the  niglU 
what  was  the  time  of  the  day. — Johnson. 

This  cannot  be  well  received  as  the  objection  of  the  Prince  ;  for  pre- 
sently after,  the  Prince  himself  says,  '  Good  morrow,  Ned,'  and  Poins  re- 
plies, '  Good  morrow,  sweet  lad.'  The  truth  may  be  that  when  Shake- 
speare makes  the  Prince  wish  Poins  a  good  morrow,  he  had  forgot  that 
the  scene  commenced  at  night. — Steevens. 

I  think  that  both  Johnson  and  Steevens  are  wrong  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  Prince's  objection.  That  it  was  not  as 
Johnson  supposes  is  shown  through  the  reasons  advanced  by 
the  Prince  himself  in  support  of  his  objection.  These  imply 
that  he  considered  P^alstaff  to  have  no  good  reason  for  asking 
the  time  of  night ;  for  he  speaks  of  hours,  minutes,  and  clocks 
no  less  than  the  sun  himself  as  objects  of  absolute  indifference 
to  Falstaff.  '  The  time  of  the  day '  too  does  not  exclude  the 
night-time,  but  comprehends  it,  as  we  see  from  the  question 
of  the  Carrier,  '  An  it  be  not  four  by  the  day  I'll  be  hanged  ; 
Charles's  wain  is  over  the  new  chimney.'  Steevens  points  out 
a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Johnson's  interpretation,  which  he 
proceeds  to  remove  by  supposing  Shakespeare  to  have  for- 
gotten the  beginning  of  his  own  scene  before  he  composed  the 
end  of  it.     This  is  a   bold  hypothesis.     The  Prince's  objec- 
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tion  to  the  question  is,  that  Falstafif  had  asked  about  the 
progress  of  time,  whereas  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  about 
the  progress  of  time.  '  Thou  hast  forgotten  to  demand  that 
truly  which  thou  wouldst  truly  know  '  means,  *  You  have  for- 
'  gotten  how  to  express  your  real  wishes,  how  to  state  the 
'  real  objects  of  your  interest'  '  What  thou  wouldst  truly 
'  know  '  means  '  what  in  reality  you  care  to  know,'  which  was 
about  cups,  capons,  and  light  women.  '  Wouldst '  is  rather  a 
mood  and  tense  of  '  will '  in  its  independent  sense  and  use 
than  an  auxiliary  symbol  to  show  the  mood  and  tense  of 
'  know.'  Falstaff  pretends  in  his  answer  not  to  understand  this. 


Fal.  Let  not  us,  that  are  squires  of  the  night's 
body,  be  called  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty  ;  let  us 
be — Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions 
of  the  moon. 

Theobald  altered  *  beauty '  to  '  booty,'  I  believe  rightly, 
so  far  as  he  goes,  although  he  has  not  been  followed.  But  I 
think  that  we  might  make  another  change  by  transferring 
the  discarded  '  beauty  '  to  a  fitter  place,  and  read  : 

Let  not  us,  that  are  squires  of  the  night's  beauty, 
be  called  thieves  of  the  day's  booty. 

This  emendation  is  supported  by  the  context  ;  for  the 
'beauty'  of  the  night  is  the  moon — Diana.  It  also  restores 
Falstaff's  epigrammatic  play  upon  the  similarity  of  the  words 
'beauty'  and  '  booty,'  which  was  the  chief  point  of  his  remon- 
strance. This  festive  ringing  of  sounds  Shakespeare  perhaps 
borrowed  from  a  passage  in  HoHnshed's  chronicle  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  '  Such  made  their  lucre  of  others'  loss,  praising 
*a  bootie  '  above  '  beauty '  (Ann.  1483). 

It  is  mentioned  by  IVIalone  that  there  appeared  in  a 
pageant  exhibited  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  certain 
'foresters,'  who  were  called  '  Diana's  knights.'  Surely  such  a 
title  resembles  those  of  '  squires  of  the  night's  beauty,'  '  Diana's 
'  foresters.' 
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Fal.  And  let  men  say,  we  be  men  of  good  govern- 
ment ;  being  govern'd  as  the  sea  is,  by  our  noble  and 
chaste  mistress  the  moon,  under  whose  countenance 
we — steal. 

Pi'ince.  Thou  sayst  well  ;  and  it  holds  well  too  : 
for  the  fortune  of  us,  that  are  the  moon's  men,  doth 
ebb  and  flow  like  the  sea  ;  being  govern'd  as  the  sea 
is,  by  the  moon. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  the  words  '  as  the  sea  is '  in 
Falstaff's  speech  are  an  interpolation,  suggested  by  the 
words  '  as  the  sea  is  '  in  the  Prince's  speech  which  follows.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  Falstaff  meant  merely  to  say  that  he 
and  his  companions  were  men  of  '  good  government,'  as 
*  being  governed '  by  a  '  noble  and  chaste  mistress,  the  moon.' 
On  this  the  Prince  pushes  the  comparison  further,  saying  that 
the  government  of  his  '  comrades '  by  the  moon  was  shown  in 
another  particular  ;  that  is,  being  governed  by  the  moon,  they 
had  a  constant  ebb  and  flow  just  as  the  sea  has,  which  is  also 
governed  by  the  moon.  The  allusion  to  the  sea  by  Falstaff 
is  premature,  and  spoils  the  freshness  of  the  prince's  reply. 
If  Falstaff  had  made  use  of  the  phrase  being  governed  as 
'  the  sea  is,'  the  repetition  of  the  phrase  '  being  governed  as  the 
'  sea  is '  in  the  Prince's  comment,  would  be  quite  superfluous 
and  idle.  This  kind  of  explanatory  interpretation,  it  has 
struck  me  more  than  once,  is  a  not  infrequent  form  of 
corruption  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  possibly  it  might 
be  traced  to  the  players'  copies.  I  venture  to  read  there- 
fore : 

And  let  men  say  we  be  men  of  good  government, 
being  governed  by  our  noble  and  chaste  mistress  the 
moon,  under  whose  countenance  we — steal. 


Fal.  Do  not  thou,  when  thou  art  king, 


hancr  a  thief. 
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P.  He7i.  No  ;  thou  shalt. 

Fal.  Shall  I  ?  O  rare !  by  the  Lord,  I'll  be  a  brave 
judge. 

'  O  rare  ! '  and  '  O  brave  ! '  are  both  of  them  exclamatory 
epithets,  which  combined  with  some  substantive,  expressed  or 
understood,  frequently  commence  a  sentence  in  Shakespeare. 
They  are  also  expressions  very  similar  in  their  lettering.  I 
think  that  in  this  passage  the  two  words  may  have  been  ex- 
changed by  some  accident.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  supposi- 
tion, too,  by  the  form  of  the  Prince's  rejoinder  :  '  Thou  judgest 
'  false  already  ;  I  mean,  thou  shalt  have  the  hanging  of  the 
*  thieves,  and  so  become  a  rare  hangman.'  '  Rare  hangman  '  is 
surely  the  antithesis  to  'rare  judge,'  rather  than  to  'brave 
'judge.'     I  incline  therefore  to  read  : 

Shall  IPO  brave\  by  the  Lord  I'll  be  a  rare  judge. 


Fal.  Thou  hast  the  most  unsavoury  similes  ;.  and 
art,  indeed,  the  most  comparative,  rascalliest — sweet 
young  prince. — But,  Hal,  I  pr'ythee,  trouble  me  no 
more  with  vanity. 

Johnson  in  a  note  has  defined  '  comparative  '  as  '  quick  at 
'  comparisons  or  fruitful  in  similes.'  This  indeed  it  is,  but 
more  than  this  :  it  includes  besides  somewhat  which  is  dis- 
paraging to  the  person  whom  he  compares — *  quick,'  that  is,  '  at 
'comparisons  which  are  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  compared 

*  person.'    As  here  he  is  '  comparative '  by  reason  of  unsavoury 
similes,  so  in  act  ii.  sc.  4  it  is  said  of  him,  '  When  thou  hast  tired 

*  thy  self  in  base  coviparisoris,  hear  me.'     And  again  in  act  iii.  : 

'  To  stand  the  push 
'  Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative  ; ' 

where  it  is  clear  that  '  comparison '  includes  a  thrust  at  the 
person  compared. 
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Fal.   Hal,  wilt  thou  make  one  ? 

Prince.  Who,  I  rob  ?  la  thief  ?  not  I  by  my  faith. 

Surely  this  should  be  either  : 
Who  ?  I  ?   I  rob  ?  la  thief  ?  not  I  by  my  faith  ; 
as  Mrs.  Quickly  below,  'Who  t  I  ?  no  ; ' — or, 

How  ?  I  rob,  I  a  thief  ?  not  I  by  my  faith. 

The  letters   of  '  who '    and   '  how  '   are  the  same  ;  and  I 
incline  to  this  readinsf. 


Poins.  The  virtue  of  this  jest  will  be,  the  incom- 
prehensible lies  that  this  same  fat  rogue  will  tell  us, 
when  we  meet  at  supper  :  how  thirty,  at  least,  he  fought 
with  ;  what  wards,  what  blows,  what  extremities  he 
endured  ;  and,  in  the  reproof  of  this,  lies  the  jest. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Shakespeare  spoke  of  *  enduring 
'wards.'  Rowe,  the  first  professed  editor  of  Shakespeare, 
made  his  protest  against  it  in  amending  '  wards  '  by  '  words. 
Subsequent  editors,  to  this  day,  rather  than  adopt  an  unsatis- 
factory correction,  have  handed  down  the  passage,  as  it 
stands  here.  But  the  construction  has  been  universally 
misunderstood,  and  all  editions  have  been  in  consequence 
erroneously  punctuated.     We  should  read  : 

The  virtue  of  this  jest  will  be  the  incomprehensible 
lies,  that  this  same  fat  rogue  will  tell  us  when  we  meet 
at  supper;  how  thirty,  at  least,  he  fought ;  with  what 
wards,  what  blows ;  what  extremities  he  endured  ;  and 
in  the  reproof  of  this  lies  the  jest. 

Certainly  Shakespeare  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  uses 
the  expression  '  fight  with,'  but  sometimes  he  gives  an  accu- 
sative case  '  to  fight,'  as  in  the  Tempest : 

'  But,  one  fiend  at  a  time, 
'  I'll  fight  their  legions  o'er.'  — Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
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Shakespeare  in  the  mouth  of  Poins  thus  foretells  what 
Falstaff  actually  did  :  '  If  I  fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am 
'  a  bunch  of  radish,'  &c.  &c.  '  I  tell  thee  what,  Hal  ; — if  I 
'  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  face,  and  call  me  horse.  Thou 
'  know'st  my  old  ward.  Here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my 
'  point.'     This  is  one  of  the  '  wards  '  he  fought  with. 


P.  Hen.   I'll  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill  ; 
Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  least  I  will. 

The  first  line  means  :  '  I  will  so  offend  that  the  offending 
*  act  shall  turn  out  that  which  the  utmost  skill  might  have 
'  devised  to  honour  me.' 


Scene  3. 

K.  Hen.  My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  tempe- 
rate, 
Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities, 
And  you  have  found  me ;  for,  accordingly. 
You  tread  upon  my  patience  :  but,  be  sure, 
I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myself. 
Mighty,  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition. 
Which  hath  been  smooth  as  oil,  soft  as  voune  down. 

'  And  you  have  found  me '  is,  '  you  have  discovered  this 
*  point  of  my  character ; '  as  we  should  say  colloquially, 
'  found  me  out.'     So  in  Macbeth  : 

*  If  thou  canst  cast  the  water  of  the  land, 

*  Find  her  disease,'  &c. — Act  v.  sc.  3. 

So  again  in  Henry  V.  : 

'  No,  thou  proud  dream 
'  That  play'st  so  subtly  with  a  king's  repose, 
'  I  am  thy  king  that  find  thee.' — Act  iv.  sc.  i. 

So  again  in  Othello,  lago  after  describing  Cassio's  character 
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says  of  Desdemona  :  '  A  pestilent,  complete  knave  ;  and  the 

*  woman  hath  found  him  already,'  for  '  she  has  recognised  all 
'this  in  him.' — Act  ii.  sc.  i. 

So  again  in  Titus  Andronicus  : 

'  The  old  man  hath  found  their  guilt, 
'  And  sends  them  weapons  wrapped  about  with  lines.' 

Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

*  You  tread  upon  my  patience.']  That  is, '  You  trample  upon 
'  me  as  patient  of  indignities.'     So  we  have  in  Richard  II.  : 

'  I  will  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway, 

'  Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  subjects'  feet 

'  May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head, 

*  For  on  my  heart  they  tread  now  whilst  I  live.' 

The  phrase,  '  I  will  rather  be  myself  than  my  condition  ' 
is  very  awkward  indeed  ;  how  could  he  be  his  condition } 
I  believe  the  true  reading  to  be : 

But,  be  sure, 
I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myself, 
Mighty  and  to  be  feared  in  my  condition, 
Which  hath  been,  &c. 

This  line  probably  owes  its  corruption  to  the  desire  to  find 
somewhat  which  may  satisfy  the  construction  after  '  rather  be 

*  myself ; '  but  in  truth  '  rather '  refers  to  what  is  already 
stated,  not  to  any  future  statement. 

'  My  blood  JiatJi  been  too  cold  and  temperate, 
&c.  &c.  but,  be  sure, 

'  /  luill  from  JieneefortJi  rather  be  myself, 

*  Mighty  and  to  be  feared  in  my  condition.' 

The  contrasted  points  here  are  '  hath  been '  and  '  will 
'  henceforth  be '  as  to  time  ;  and  '  my  blood  too  cold  and 

*  temperate '  and  '  myself  mighty  and  to  be  feared '  as  to 
object.  •  Rather,'  therefore,  requires  no  '  than  '  to  follow  it, 
because  it  has  no  relation  to  what  follows.     He  says  :  '  I  have 
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*  been  too  cold,  but  I  will  henceforth  be  formidable,  in  my 
'  temper,  which  hitherto  has  by  its  gentleness  lost  me  the 
'respect  of  proud  men  like  you.'  '  Myself  and  'himself  are 
used  by  Shakespeare  more  than  once  to  describe  the  personal 
bearing  demanded  by  the  lofty  station  of  the  person  alluded 
to.  So  I  apprehend  we  must  interpret  in  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra (act  i.  sc.  i) : 

*  I'll  seem  the  fool  I  am  not ;  Antony 

*  Will  be  himself 

Postscript,  1876. — I  find  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Hanmer 
proposed  to  read  '  in  my  condition'  also  ;  but  not  an  editor  of  any  edition 
which  I  have  seen  adopts,  nor  does  any  beside  the  Cambridge  editors 
notice,  the  emendation. 


Wor.  Our  house,  my  sovereign  liege,  little  deserves 
The  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  used  on  it ; 
And  that  same  greatness  too  which  our  own  hands 
Have  holp  to  make  so  portly. 

North.  My  lord, — 

K.   Hen.    Worcester,    get    thee    gone,    for    I    see 
danger 
And  disobedience  in  thine  eye  ;  O,  sir. 
Your  presence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory. 
And  majesty  might  never  yet  endure 
The  moody  frontier  of  a  servant  brow. 

Collier's  *  Corrector,'  in  order  to  give  the  due  number  of  feet 
to  the  second  line,  reads  *  my  good  lord.'  I  think  this  change 
unnecessary.  '  Portly '  may  be  a  word  of  three  syllables  in 
perfect  analogy  to  Shakespeare's  variable  method  of  pro- 
nouncing '  tl.'     I  would  arrange  and  read  thus  : 

Have  holp  to  make  so  portly. 
North.  My  lord  ! 

All  the  old  copies  read  '  I  do  see.'  '  Do  '  and  '  thee  '  are 
both  to  be  pronounced  with  emphasis.     The  king  intended  to 
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treat  Worcester  with  exceptional  harshness,  according  to  the 
suggestion  of  Westmoreland  in  a  former  scene : 

'  This  is  his  uncle's  teaching  ;  this  is  Worcester,' 
'  Malevolent  to  thee  in  all  aspects.' 

'  Do,'  thus  pronounced,  implies  a  recognition  of  the  truth 
of  Westmoreland's  observations  concerning  Worcester. 

Steevens  shows  that  '  frontier '  occasionally  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  used  (as  a  sort  of  translation  of 
*  front ')  for  the  '  forehead.'  But  how  of  this  passage  }  '  The 
'  moody  forehead  of  a  servant  brow  '  is  pompous  reiteration. 
The  word  '  frontier '  is  here  used  in  the  same  sense  as  below : 

*  Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets, 
'  Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  culverins,' 

where  Steevens  himself  has  adduced  passages  to  show  that  a 
'  frontier '  is  an  important  fortification  on  the  border  of  a 
territory.  I  much  prefer,  therefore,  to  consider  '  frontier '  in 
the  same  sense  here,  after  the  description  of  threat  and 
defiance  contained  in  the  preceding  lines.  He  likens 
Worcester's  brow  and  look  to  a  defiant  fortification.  After 
this  had  occurred  to  me  I  found  that  Dyce,  not  in  his  notes 
but  in  his  glossary,  interprets  the  word  similarly. 


North.  Either  envy,  therefore,  or  misprision 
Is  guilty  of  this  fault,  and  not  my  son. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos.     The  folios  give : 
'  Who  either  through  envy,  therefore,  or  misprision.' 

The  word  '  who  '  must  be  wrong.    *  Either  '  is  a  monosyllable 
of  course  ;  that  is  eith'r  :  '  misprision  '  has  four  syllables. 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  that  Rowe  altered  'who  either'  of  the 
folios  to  'who  ever,'  and  'and  not'  into  "twas  not.'  Pope  changed 
'  either '  into  '  or.'    All  the  folios  erroneously  read  '  was  guilty.' 
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Hot.  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners. 
But,  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done, 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil. 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword, 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat  and  trimly  dress'd, 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom. 

All  the  old  copies  certainly  read  with  the  quoted  text, 
'  I  did  deny  no  prisoners.'  Worcester  has,  however,  imme- 
diately above  admitted  a  denial  of  some  kind,  though  not  so 
strong  as  was  thought,  of  his  prisoners  by  Hotspur,  who  him- 
self too  in  the  rest  of  his  speech  clearly  allows  that  he  did 
deny  the  prisoners  in  an  improper  manner  through  a  tran- 
sient and  excusable  irritation.  Now  the  word  '  did  '  here 
precedes  the  word  'deny,'  thus  bringing  into  proximity  an 
initial  and  a  final  '  d.'  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
loss  or  the  addition  of  final  or  initial  consonants  under  such 
circumstances.  I  would  therefore  read,  for  this  and  other 
reasons  which  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  note,  '  I  do  deny,' 
where  all  the  copies  give  *  I  did  deny.' 

The  fifth  line— 

'  Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat  and  trimly  dress'd  ' — 

contains  a  syllable  too  much.  Although  this  too  is  the 
reading  of  all  the  old  copies,  I  believe  it  to  be  wrong. 
Shakespeare  repeatedly  converts  the  adjective  into  the 
adverb,  and  numerous  misreadings  have  been  produced  in 
his  plays  by  introduction  into  the  oldest  copies  of  the  termi- 
nation *  ly,'  for  the  purpose,  doubtless,  of  giving  the  full  and 
normal  adverbial  form.  In  this  play,  for  instance,  we  have 
'  fairly '  where  the  measure  requires  and  Shakespeare  wrote 
'fair.'  Besides,  if  my  amendment  of  King  John  be  correct, 
we  have  a  phrase  '  trim-made  '  meaning  '  trimly  made,'  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  what  I  propose  here  as  the  right  reading, 
*trim-dress'd.' ^  I  would  therefore  read  the  whole  passage 
thus: 

'  See  p.  42. 
VOL.  I.  X 
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My  liege,  I  do  deny  no  prisoners. 
But,  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done. 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword. 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat  and  ^r2;w-dress'd, 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom. 

Postscript,  1877. — Dyce  and  numerous  editors  adopt  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  to  have  been  made  by 
Pope,  of '  neat  trimly  dressed,'  with  omission  of '  and.'  Capell,  I  find  too, 
proposed,  as  I  have  done,  '  trim-dress'd  ; '  but  neither  has  his  example 
been  followed,  nor  his  amendment  been  generally  noticed. 


Hot.  With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 
He  question'd  me;  among  the  rest,  demanded 
My  prisoners,  in  your  Majesty's  behalf. 
I  then,  all  smarting,  with  my  wounds  being  cold, 
To  be  so  pester'd  with  a  popinjay. 
Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience  ; 
Answer'd  neglectingly  ;   I  know  not  what ; 
He  should,  or  he  should  not ; — for  he  made  me  mad 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet. 

Johnson  suggested  a  rearrangement  of  these  lines  '  if  any 
'  alteration  were  necessary.'  This  rearrangement  Mr.  Dyce 
has  adopted  into  the  text  ;  thus  : 

'  I  then,  all  smarting  with  my  wounds  being  cold, 
'  Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience 

*  To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay, 

*  Answered  neglectingly  I  know  not  what' 

Both  so  punctuate  as  to  make  '  to  be  so  pestered '  &c.  depend 
equally  on  *  my  grief  and  my  impatience.'  But  no  alteration 
was  necessary.  There  are  two  distinct  causes  with  two 
separate  effects.  Cold  wounds  and  the  impertinence  of  a 
popinjay  made  him  '  smart '  both  with  bodily  pain  and  mental 
annoyance  ;  pain  and  mental  annoyance  made  him  '  answer 
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'  neglectingly.'  The  new  reading,  too,  slightly  weakens  Hot- 
spur's apology  by  disconnecting  '  out  of  my  grief  and  my 

*  impatience '  with  '  answered  neglectingly.'  The  direct 
general  assertion  that  he  has  '  answered  neglectingly  out  of 
'  grief  and  impatience '  as  the  expression  of  an  apology,  loses 
force  if  the  two  first  words  '  answered  neglectingly '  be  sepa- 
rated and  detached  from  the  five  last,  *  out  of  grief  and  impa- 

*  tience  ;  *  and  this,  even  although  the  same  statement  be 
virtually  made  in  another  manner. 

The  first  folio  reads  '  he  should  or  should  not,'  which  suits 
the  ear  better  as  the  verse  now  stands.    But  as  all  quartos  read  : 

'  He  should  or  he  should  not,  for  he  made  me  mad,' 

we  might  preserve  this  in  the  earlier  part,  and  change  the  last 
words,  thus : 

He  should  or  he  should  not,  for  V  made  me  mad, 

Shakespeare  would,  I  think,  have  avoided  three  *  hes '  in  one 
line,  with  two  '  hims '  in  the  next  ;  and  certainly  it  is  more 
normal  language  to  say  '  it  made  me  mad  to  see  him '  than 
'  he  made  me  mad  to  see  him.' 

Postscript,  1876. — I  understand  from  the  Cambridge  readings  that 
both  Capell  and  Edwards  made  the  transposition  also  which  has  been 
commonly  ascribed  to  Johnson. 


iFIot.  This  bald  unjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 
I  answer'd  indirectly,  as  I  said. 

'  Bald  unjointed '  is  '  patchy  and  without  continuity  or 
*  graduation.'  The  proper  meaning  of  '  bald  '  is  •  spotty,' 
from  the  Scoto-Celtic  word  '  ball,'  a  spot,  a  signification 
which  is  still  preserved  completely  in  its  application  to  horses, 
which  are  called  *  piebald  '  when  spotted  like  a  pie.  A  bald 
head  is  a  head  with  a  glaring  patch  of  white,  and  as  this  is 
produced  always  by  absence  of  hair,  this  cause  and  associated 
fact,  the  want  of  hair,  has  gradually  usurped  the  name  of  the 
effect,  which  is  patchiness.     But  at  first  '  bald '  had  no  such 
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signification  ;  as  is  shown  by  its  application  to  hair  itself, 
if  it  be  party  coloured.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  '  a 
'  head  completely  bald  '  is  not  etymologically  a  self-contradic- 
tion, the  baldness  in  its  first  sense  being  an  effect  of  contrast 
between  coloured  hair  and  white  skin. 

*  I  answered  indirectly '  means,  not  '  I  gave  an  indirect 
'answer  to  his  question,'  but  *I  answered  in  an  improper 
*  manner.' 


Blunt.  The  circumstance  considered,  good  my  lord, 
Whatever  Henry  Percy  then  had  said, 
To  such  a  person,  and  in  such  a  place. 
At  such  a  time,  with  all  the  rest  retold, 
May  reasonably  die,  and  never  rise 
To  do  him  wrong,  or  any  way  impeach  ; 
What  then  he  said,  so  he  unsay  it  now. 

Surely  we  must  read  either  the  second  line  thus  : 
Whatever  Henry  Percy  then  hath  said. 
Or  the  fifth  line  thus  : 

Might  reasonably  die,  and  never  rise. 

For  '  had '  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  context  unless  we 
change  'may'  to  'might'  As  one  or  other  alteration  must 
be  made,  I  prefer  the  former. 

None  of  the  old  copies  put  a  stop  after  'impeach,'  nor 
Dyce,  nor  any  modern  edition  which  I  have  seen,  except 
the  Variorum  of  1793,  from  which  I  quote  ;  nor  do  any  place 
any  stop  longer  than  that  of  a  comma  in  any  other  place 
in  the  passage.  This  involves  Shakespeare's  employment  of 
such  language  as  this,  '  Whatever  Percy  has  said  may  never 
'  impeach  what  he  said.'  This  is  awkward,  and  verges  on 
the  ridiculous— '  His  words  should  not  impeach  his  words.' 
But  if  it  be  admitted,  the  passage  may  be  punctuated  as 
heretofore.  Johnson's  explanation  of  the  passage,  however, 
is  this,  '  Let  what  he  then  said  never  rise  to  impeach  him.' 
This  construction  involves  a  different  punctuation  from  that 
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which  any  editions  present.  It  is  clear  that  a  completely 
new  sentence  must  in  such  case  commence  at  '  and  never 
'  rise.'  These  words  must  begin  the  separate  expression  of  a 
prayer  or  wish  that  what  he  then  said  may  never  rise  to  do 
him  wrong  or  impeach  him,  if  he  do  but  unsay  it.  The 
passage  therefore  under  this  construction  of  it  should  be 
printed,  as  it  never,  I  believe,  has  been,  thus : 

Whatever  Harry  Percy  then  hath  said 
To  such  a  person,  and  in  such  a  place, 
At  such  a  time,  with  all  the  rest  retold, 
May  reasonably  die  : — and  never  rise 
To  do  him  wrong,  or  any  way  impeach, 
What  then  he  said,  so  he  unsay  it  now ! 

But  a  third  construction  of  the  passage  is  possible,  which 
is  this:  'Whatever  Harry  Percy  has  said  with  such  circum- 
*  stances  of  time,  place,  and  other  conditions  mentioned  may 
'  reasonably  die,  and  never  rise  to  do  him  wrong  or  any  way 
'  impeach  him,  if  only  he  now  unsay  what  he  then  said.' 
Such  a  construction  is  the  only  one  at  all  consistent  with  the 
punctuation  in  the  quoted  text — peculiar,  so  far  as  I  know, 
to  the  Variorum  edition  of  1793, — yet  quite  incompatible  with 
Johnson's  interpretation,  which  the  same  edition  sanctions. 
But  even  with  this  method  of  punctuation  there  still  remains 
a  blemish  in  the  last  line.  The  word  '  it '  being  detrimental 
to  the  grammar  of  the  sentence  is  besides  so  awkward,  that 
on  the  whole  I  greatly  doubt  its  correctness. 

The  first  construction,  with  the  universal  punctuation 
which  it  allows,  is,  I  think  on  the  whole,  inadmissible.  John- 
son's construction,  if  accompanied  by  its  attendant  necessary 
change  of  punctuation — necessary,  although  not  actually 
admitted, — I  regard  as  grammatically  sound,  but  somewhat 
incongruous  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  sentence.  The 
third  construction,  with  its  attendant  necessarj'  method  of 
punctuation,  being  the  most  natural,  still  involves  the  diffi- 
culties which  I  have  pointed  out.  It  may  be  observed,  too, 
that  Harry  Percy  has  explained,  apologised  for,  and  gainsaid 
what  was  objectionable,  and  it  would  be  slightly  weak  in  his 
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apologist  to  regard  as  future  and  contingent  a  satisfaction 
already  actually  and  unequivocally  made.  I  would  therefore 
read  the  whole  passage  thus  : 

Whatever  Harry  Percy  then  hath  said 
To  such  a  person,  and  in  such  a  place, 
At  such  a  time,  with  all  the  rest  retold, 
May  reasonably  die,  and  never  rise 
To  do  him  wrong,  or  any  way  impeach  : 
What  then  he  said  so  he  unsayeth  now. 

'  So  he  unsayeth  now  what  he  then  said,'  or  *  so  he  unsaith  ' 
with  a  trisyllabic  pronunciation  of  '  unsaith,'  means  '  since  he 
*  now  unsays  what  he  then  said.'  Shakespeare  occasionally 
gives  to  '  so '  the  sense  of  *  since  '  or '  because,'  as,  for  example, 
in  Henry  IV.  pt.  ii.  : 

'  For  what  in  me  was  purchased 
'  Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort, 
'  So  thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively.' 

Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Either  '  unsayeth  '  or  '  unsaith '  would  easily  be  depraved  into 
'  unsay  it' 

The  expression  '  any  way  impeach,'  if  we  interpret  '  im- 
'  peach  '  in  its  modern  sense,  is  somewhat  queer  and  redun- 
dant, for.'  impeachment '  or  '  accusation  '  hardly  admits  of  the 
looseness  or  variety  conveyed  by  *  any  way.'  '  Impeach  ' 
then  signifies  here,  I  believe,  *  impede  or  stand  in  the  way  of.' 
Thus,  in  Holinshed,  we  have:  'And  the  Prince  of  Orange 
'  with  divers  other,  near  to  Thoulouse,  made  some  shew  to 
'  impeach  the  prince  (of  Wales)  his  passage  ;  yet  in  the  end 
'they  withdrew  not  without  some  loss.' — A.D.  1355. 


A'.  Hen.  Why,  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prisoners  ; 
But  with  proviso  and  exception, — 
That  we,  at  our  own  charge,  shall  ransom  straight 
His  brother-in-law,  the  foolish  Mortimer; 
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Who,  on  my  soul,  hath  wilfully  betray'd 
The  lives  of  those,  that  he  did  lead  to  fight 
Against  the  great  magician,  damn'd  Glendower ; 
Whose  daughter,  as  we  hear,  the  Earl  of  March 
Hath  lately  married.     Shall  our  coffers  then 
Be  emptied,  to  redeem  a  traitor  home  ? 
Shall  we  buy  treason  ?  and  indent  with  fears, 
When  they  have  lost  and  forfeited  themselves  ? 

The  form  of  the  first  line  seems  further  to  confirm  the 
amendment  which  I  have  made  in  the  first  line  of  Hotspur's 
address,  '  My  liege,  I  do  deny  no  prisoners.' 

Johnson  proposed  to  read  '  indent  with  peers,'  meaning 
'  with  Worcester,  Northumberland,  and  young  Percy,'  whose 
disobedience  '  had  lost  and  forfeited '  their  peerages  and 
*  themselves.'  He  found  the  text  beset  with  the  invincible 
difficulty,  that  '  indent  with  fears  '  cannot  apply  to  Mortimer, 
as  he  was  the  object  of,  and  not  the  party  to,  the  proposed 
stipulation.  Warburton  had  overlooked  this,  and  considered 
Mortimer  to  be  designated  a  '  fear '  on  account  of  his  dread  of 
Glendower.  But  this  construction  is  untenable.  Steevens, 
after  some  hesitation,  coincides  in  effect  with  Warburton  in 
his  interpretation.  No  other  explanation  is  offered.  But 
Collier,  after  pointing  out  that  nobody  has  satisfactorily  inter- 
preted the  reading  '  fears,'  triumphs  in  the  amendment  of  the 
corrector  of  his  folio,  which  substituted  '  foes  '  for  *  fears.'  Now 
in  the  word  '  fear '  there  is  nothing  to  take  exception  to. 
'  Fear '  in  Shakespeare  is  very  frequently  '  an  object  or  cause 
'  of  fear.'  He  even  says  '  bold  fears,'  meaning  men  who  are 
bold  and  formidable.  The  amendment  '  foes  '  for  '  fears,'  too, 
does  not  meet  the  difficulty,  which  lies  in  the  question.  How 
was  he  '  to  indent  with  fears '  (or  '  foes ')  '  who  had  lost  and 
'  forfeited  themselves  t '  It  is  impossible  that  Worcester, 
Northumberland,  and  Percy  could  here  and  now  be  desig- 
nated by  King  Henry  as  either  '  fears  '  or  '  foes.'  The  terms 
'  fears '  and  '  foes  '  might  generally  apply,  and  both  apply 
equally,  to  Glendower  ;  but  lie  had  not  '  lost  and  forfeited  him- 
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'  self.'  Thus  are  we  by  the  word  '  foes,'  no  less  than  by  '  fears,' 
compelled  to  understand  Mortimer.  Add  to  this  that  in  the 
last  act  this  reference  expressly  is  brought  home  to  Mortimer 
in  the  following  lines  :     ■ 

*  To  make  that  worse,  suffered  his  kinsman  March 

*  &c.  &c.  to  be  encaged  in  Wales, 

*  There  without  ransom  to  lie  forfeited.' 

Neither  Johnson's  amendment  therefore,  nor  that  of  the 
'  Corrector,'  is  to  be  accepted.  But  in  truth  the  change  is 
needless,  and  the  opposite  supposition  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  commentators  have  failed  to  see  the  meaning  of 
Shakespeare,  when  he  used  the  expression  '  indent  with  fears.' 

*  With '  in  this  phrase  does  not  indicate  the  other  party  to  the 
contract,  but  the  consideration  (as  lawyers  call  it)  and  mate- 
rial of  the  contract.  '  With '  has  in  Shakespeare  sometimes 
an  instrumental  and  sometimes  an  associative  meaning. 
Here  the    signification  is   instrumental.     '  Shall  we  make  a 

*  bargain  for  and  by  those  who  can  only  be  causes  of  danger 
'  to  us  (and  of  whom,  therefore,  we  should  gladly  be  rid),  when 
'  they  have  by  connivance,  and  by  their  voluntary  forfeiture  of 

*  themselves,  disappeared  V     To  '  redeem  a  traitor,'  to  '  buy 

*  treason,'  to  *  indent  with  a  fear  or  fears,'  are  three  different 
aspects  and  versions  of  the  same  act,  and  Mortimer  is  intended 
alike  by  the  'treason,'  the  'traitor,'  and  the  '  fear.'     He  is  the 

*  treason  to  be  bought  with  a  price ; '  the  '  traitor  to  be 
'  redeemed  ; '  the  '  fear '  who  is  to  be  the  consideration  with 
which — that  is,  by  means  of  which — a  bargain  is  to  be  made. 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Mason 
proposes  '  for  foes  ; '  Knight,  '  with  feres  ; '  while  Jackson  changes  the 
word  '  indent '  to  '  indebt,'  a  verb  unknown  to  Shakespeare. 


Hot.  To  prove  that  true, 

Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue  for  all  those  wounds, 
Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took, 
When  on  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank. 
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He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 

In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower  : 

Three  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times  did  they 

drink, 
Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  flood  ; 
Who  then,  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 
And  hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank. 

'  Hardiment '  is  defined  by  Steevens  as  '  bravery  : '  rather, 
in  my  opinion,  does  it  mean  '  a  brave  deed  ; '  so — 

*  Like  hardiment 
'  Posthumus  hath  to  Cymbeline  performed.' 

Cymbeline. — Act  v.  so.  4. 

Sometimes  it  is  applied  to  an  act  of  gallantry,  as  a  kiss — 

'  For  thus  popped  Paris  in  his  hardiment, 
'  And  parted  thus  you  and  your  argument.' 

Troilus  and  Cressida. — Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

'  Changing  hardiment '  is  '  exchanging  deeds  of  valour.' 
They  could  not  exchange  their  brave  spirits.  '  Hardiment ' 
expresses  action  indicating  a  certain  quality,  and  not  that 
quality. 

'  Swift  Severn '  includes  a  title  not  expected  after  that  of 
*  gentle,'  and  denotes  a  qualit}-  not  generally  combined  with 
'  reeds,'  which  are  rather  the  accompaniment  of  sluggish  rivers, 
or  of  pools.  As  it  is  probable  too  that  the  poet  described 
some  quality  of  the  river  connected  with  these  three  draughts 
of  water,  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  author  wrote  : 

Three  times  did  they  drink, 
Upon  agreement,  of  sweet  Severn's  flood. 

'  Sweet  Severn  '  would  be  all  the  more  naturally  '  affrighted 
'  at  their  bloody  looks  '  for  its  sweetness. 
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Hot.   Never  did  bare  and  rotten  policy 
Colour  her  working  with  such  deadly  wounds  ; 
Nor  never  could  the  noble  Mortimer 
Receive  so  many,  and  all  willingly. 

'  Never  did  bare  and  rotten  policy.'  I  concur  with  those 
who  prefer  the  reading  of  all  the  quartos,  '  bare,'  to  that  of 
the  first  folio,  'base,'  although  the  weight  of  authority  is 
otherwise  balanced  between  them.  Monk  Mason  objects  to 
Johnson's  advocacy  of  *  bare  '  as  meaning  '  open  to  detection,' 
because  policy  open  to  detection  is  no  policy  at  all.  But  this 
is  somewhat  of  a  cavil  ;  for  policy  seeking  to  colour  and 
clothe  a  trick  which  if  left  bare  would  be  detected  is  'policy ;' 
and  '  policy,'  too,  in  Shakespeare  means  as  much  the  intention 
to  deceive  as  the  power  of  successful  deception.  He  also 
advocates  '  base '  on  the  ground  that  it  best  agrees  with 
'  rotten.'  It  is  nearly  synonymous  with  '  rotten,'  and  there- 
fore worst  agrees  with  i^.  '  Bare '  suits  the  tenor  of  the 
passage  best.  '  Willingly '  means  *  purposely.'  The-  whole 
passage  amounts,  I  believe,  to  this  :  '  Never  did  trickery, 
'  however  desirous  to  mask  its  naked  rottenness,  inflict  such 
'  wounds  ;  and  never  could  Mortimer  bear  to  receive  so  many 
'  wounds  all  from  mere  collusion.'  It  will  be  seen  hereafter 
that  this  is  not  the  only  passage  in  which  '  base  '  is  a  misprint 
for  '  bare.' 

Postscript,  1876.— I  learn  that  the  Cambridge  editors,  as  well  as 
Dyce,  adopt '  base '  into  their  text. 


K.  Hen.    Thou  dost  belie  him,    Percy,  thou  dost 
belie  him, 
He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendower; 
I  tell  thee, 

He  durst  as  well  have  met  the  devil  alone, 
As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy. 

Pope  proposed  to  read  the  second  line  thus  : 

'  Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  behest  him.' 
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I  think  the  more  natural  expression  would  be : 

Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy,  dost  belie  him. 

The  change  of  phrase  on  the  part  of  a  man  speaking  peremp- 
torily is  not  so  natural  as  its  iteration  ;  and  a  single  corruption 
too,  a  repetition  of  one  convenient  word,  seems  to  me  more 
natural  than  a  double  corruption  by  the  omission  of  one  and 
the  alteration  of  another. 

There  are  three  superfluous  syllables  in  this  passage,  which 
are  here  thro^vn  into  a  line  by  themselves.  I  think  that  this 
is  due  to  their  ejection  from  the  verse  following  them,  and 
that  we  should  read  : 

I  tell  thee,  he  durst  have  met  the  devil  alone 
As  S0071  as  Glendower  for  an  enemy. 

The  history  of  the  corruption  probably  is  this — '  As  soon  as 
'  Glendower  '  was  misread  into  '  as  Owen  Glendower.'  The  loss 
of  these  two  words  '  soon  as  '  destroyed  the  sentence,  and  their 
place  was  therefore  supplied  by  the  insertion  of  '  as  well '  in 
the  first  line.  It  is  observ^able  that  the  King  always  calls 
Glendower  '  Glendower,'  and  never  '  Owen  Glendower.'  '  As 
'  soon '  is  found  in  Shakespeare  under  this  combination  with 
*  dare '  no  less  than  '  as  well.'  So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 
'  I  dare  draw  as  soon  as  another  man  '  (act  ii.  sc.  4). 


K.   Hefi.  Art  not  ashamed  ?     But,   sirrah,  hence- 
forth 
Let  me  not  hear  you  speak  of  Mortimer. 

'  Art    not    ashamed  ?      But,    sirrah,    henceforth.']       The 
quartos  and  folios  read  with  one  consent : 

'  Art  thou  not  ashamed  .-*     But,  sirrah,  henceforth.' 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  throw  such  an  accent  on 
'  ashamed  '  as  will  make  a  verse  of  it.  Hence  this  amend- 
ment, '  Art  not  ashamed.'  But  I  prefer  to  retain  the  line  as 
authenticated,    and   to   pronounce  '  thou,'   according  to    the 
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analogy  of  many  similar  words,  in  two  syllables.  This 
articulation  even  assists  the  contemptuous  sneer  with  which 
the  question  is  asked.  It  may  be  remembered,  too,  that 
'  thou '  was  an  expression  of  contumely  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  therefore  can  be  less  well  spared  here.  On  the 
trial  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  if  I  remember 
aright,  said  to  him,  '  I  will  "  thou  "  thee,  thou  viper,  thou.'  If 
any  alteration  were  advisable  I  would  read  : 

Art  thou  not  shamed  ?     But,  sirrah,  from  henceforth. 

*  Shamed  '  has  the  same  meaning  often  as  '  ashamed  ' — so  in 
King  Lear :  '  A  blanket,  else  we  had  all  been  shamed  ' 
(act  iii.  sc.  4) — and  in  Julius  Caesar  'Age,  thou  art  shamed.' 
'  Henceforth '  is  occasionally  preceded  by  '  from '  in  our 
author. 

Postscript,  1876. — Pope,  as  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition,made 
the  amendment  in  the  text,  and  also  substituted  '  from  this  hour '  for 
'henceforth.'  Capell,  I  find,  proposed  'art  not  ashamed  to  say't&c' 
Hanmer,  'but  from  this  hour,  sir;'  Keightley,  'but,  sirrah,  from 
'henceforth.'  1877.  Mr.  Lettsom,  I  learn  from  Dyce,  approves  Pope's' 
first  change,  but  would  make  no  other,  on  the  ground  that  '  henceforth  ' 
is  trisyllabic.  But  out  of  the  most  numerous  occurrences  of  this  word  in 
Shakespeare's  verse,  there  is,  1  think,  not  one  instance  of  such  a  tri- 
syllabic pronunciation  of '  henceforth '  as  would  suit  its  place  here. 


Hot.  And  when  I  urged  the  ransom  once  again 
Of  my  wife's  brother,  then  his  cheek  look'd  pale, 
And  on  my  face  he  turn'd  an  eye  of  death, 
Trembling  even  at  the  name  of  Mortimer. 

Wor.   I  cannot  blame  him  :  was  he  not  proclaim'd, 
By  Richard  that  dead  is,  the  next  of  blood  ? 

The  critics  dispute  whether  the  King's  '  trembling '  here  is 
spoken  of  as  the  effect  of  anger  or  of  fear.  Johnson  and 
Steevens  adopt  the  first  opinion ;  Mason,  the  last ;  while, 
according  to  Malone,  fear  and  rage  combined  to  agitate  him. 
But  in  the  actual  scene  which  Hotspur  now  refers  to,  no  passion 
but  that  of  anger  is  to  be  discerned.     'An  eye  of  death,' 
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therefore,  means  '  an  eye  either  of  deadly  menace  or  deadly 
'  import.' 

All  the  old  copies  read  *  Richard  that  dead  is,'  which 
certainly  seems  an  affected  and  insipid  version  of  '  is  dead.' 
S.  Walker  therefore  confidently  transposes  '  dead  is,'  and 
reads  '  is  dead.'  Nevertheless  '  dead  is '  is  unquestionably 
right ;  being,  as  it  would  almost  seem,  a  stereot>'ped  phrase 
for  such  an  allusion  as  this  to  a  king's  death  in  the  seven- 
teenth centur>'.     Thus  we  have  in  Holinshed,  '  And  among 

*  us  never  so  long  continued  dissension,  nor  so  many  batels 
'  in   that  season  {sic),  and  so  deadlie  fought  as  was   in  that 

*  king's  day,  that  dead  is,  God  forgive  his  soul ! ' — .\.D.  1483. 


Hot.  To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose. 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke  ? 

We  must  not  confuse  the  meaning  of  '  ingrate  and  can- 
'  kered  Bolingbroke,'  which  soon  follows,  with  '  this  thorn  and 

*  canker  Bolingbroke.'  The  *  canker '  Steevens  correctly 
explains  by  means  of  a  passage  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing  to  be  the  '  dogrose.'  This  is  still  its  name  in  some 
counties,  as  in  Pembrokeshire,  where  circumstances  have 
tended  to  preser\'-e  some  old  English  words  of  rare  occur- 
rence elsewhere.  All  lexicographers  acknowledge  the  dif- 
ference between  '  canker,'  the  disease,  and  *  canker,'  the  plant. 
'  Cankered     Bolingbroke '     is     undoubtedly    *  diseased     and 

*  vitiated  Bolingbroke.'  But  there  is  a  general  doctrine 
prevalent  amongst  etymologists  that  the  disease  '  canker '  is 
identical  with  the  disease  '  cancer.'  This  is  more  than 
doubtful.  '  Canker,'  the  disease,  is  an  abbreviation,  I  incline 
to  think,  of  '  canker-worm,'  or  the  parasite  of  cankers,  '  the 
'  worm  i'  th'  bud  ; '  so  in  act  iv.  sc.  2,  vrhere  Shakespeare  speaks 
'  of  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace.'  The  author 
quoted  by  Steevens  terms  men  '  cankerworms  that  breed  on 
'  the  rust  of  peace.'  This  ought  to  be  perhaps  the  *  rose  of 
'  peace.'  While  drawing  a  distinction  betsveen  *  cancer '  and 
'  canker,'  two  different   diseases,  I  think   I   can  discern  the 
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possible  and  single  etymological  root  of  all  these  words — that 
is,  of  the  Latin  '  cancer '  in  both  its  senses,  and  the  English 
'  canker '  in  both  its  senses — in  the  Cymro-Britannic  '  cainc,'  a 
branch.  The  crab  is  to  sight  a  body  with  branches  extending 
from  it  in  all  directions.  The  disease  '  cancer '  is  notoriously 
so  called  from  the  roots  or  branches  it  throws  out  resembling 
the  claws  of  a  crab.  The  '  canker '  is  a  plant  consisting  mainly 
of  numerous  and  long  branches. 

I  am  aware  that  '  plant '  is  a  term  often  applied  to  the 
'setting  up'  kings.     So  in  King  Richard  II.  we  have — 

'  Anointed,  planted,  crowned  many  years.' 

Act  iv.  sc.  I. 
And  Titus  Andronicus : 

'  Newly  planted  in  your  throne.' 

*  Put    down,'    on    the   other    hand,   commonly   signifies    '  to 

*  lower  in  general  opinion,'  '  to  humiliate.'  It  has  no  specific 
application  to  the  deposing  of  kings  in  Shakespeare,  except 
possibly  in  one  doubtful  passage.  As  then  it  is  difficult  not 
to  find  offence  in  the  confusion  of  metaphors  suggested  at 
least  by  the  words  '  put  down  '  and  '  planted,'  we  might  read  : 

To  ait  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose. 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke. 


Wor.  Peace,  cousin,  say  no  more  : 

And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book. 
And  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontents 
I'll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous ; 
As  full  of  peril,  and  adventurous  spirit. 
As  to  o'erwalk  a  current,  roaring  loud. 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear. 

We  have  two  dative  cases  here  in  the  second  and  third 
lines  signifying  virtually  the  same  object  after  'read  matter' — 
i.e.  *  you '  and  '  to  your  discontents.'  This  is  a  blemish 
affecting  the  sense.     I  would  certainly  read  : 
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And  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontents 
I'll  read  a  matter  deep  and  dangerous. 

*  A  matter '  and  '  matters,'  the  plural  and  the  singular  with  the 
indefinite  article,  is  a  more  common  expression  in  Shakespeare 
than  '  matter,'  So  we  have — '  It  will  be  a  black  matter ' 
(Henry  V.  act  iv.  sc.  i).     So  in  Henry  VI.  pt.  ii.  : 

'  My  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  matter.' 

Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

So  in  Coriolanus,  '  hearing  a  matter  ; '  and  elsewhere. 

Postscript,  1876. — S.  Walker  (probably  to  avoid  the  consequences 
of  the  grammatical  blemish  which  I  have  pointed  out)  proposes  to  read 

*  discontent.'  This  throws  '  your  discontent '  into  government  by  '  to ' 
(which  again  depends  upon  '  read  you  '},  in  the  sense  of  '  to  the  effect  of 
'producing  discontent.'  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  such  an  alteration 
throws  away  the  force  of  'quick-conceiving,'  descriptive  as  it  is  of  that 
lively  apprehension  to  which  his  reading  would  address  itself. 


Hot.   If  he  fall  in,  good  night  : — or  sink  or  swim  ; — 
Send  danger  from  the  east  unto  the  west, 
So  honour  cross  it  from  the  north  to  south, 
And  let  them  grapple. 

The  manner  in  which  the  first  line  is  commonly  punctuated 
leads  me  to  say  that  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  this  :  '  If 
'  a  man  fall  in  (when  passing  over  a  roaring  current  on  a 

*  spear),  it  is  all  over  with  him  (good  night)  equally  whether 

*  he  sink  or  swim.  But  still,  say  I,  let  such  a  deadly  peril  cross 
'  me  in  the  quest  of  honour.'  ^Mr.  Lettsom  says  that  the  first  line 
is  at  variance  with  what  follows.  But  this  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  Hotspur  still  pursuing  the  same  metaphor 
of  a  man  falling  into  a  torrent  is  speaking  of  the  'danger' 
which  he  may  have  to  encounter  in  hindrance  of  his  swim- 
ming. This  is  not  so.  I  apprehend  :  the  '  danger '  which  he  is 
speaking  of  now  is  still  the  deadly  chance  of  'falling  in,' 
which  deadly  chance  he  is  willing  to  brave  in  quest  of  honour. 
It  is  not  the  chance  of  '  sinking,'  as  against   the  chance  of 
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'  swimming,'  which  he  expresses  himself  willing  to  encounter, 
for  both  are  alike  deadly,  for  honour's  sake,  but  that  of 
falling  in  as  against  that  of  getting  over.  So  in  Henry  IV. 
pt,  ii.,  where  Hotspur's  death  is  alluded  to,  Lord  Morton  says 
to  his  father,  Northumberland : 

*  You  knew  he  walk'd  o'er  perils  on  an  edge, 

*  More  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o'er.' — Act  i.  sc.  i. 

I  would  punctuate  the  first  line  thus  : 

If  he  fall  in, — good  night,  or  sink  or  swim  ! 


Hot.   He  said,  he  would  not  ransom  Mortimer ; 
Forbade  my  tongue  to  speak  of  Mortimer ; 
But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  asleep, 
And  in  his  ear  I'll  holla — '  Mortimer ! ' 
Nay, 

I'll  have  a  starling  shall  be  taught  to  speak 
Nothing  but  '  Mortimer,'  and  give  it  him. 
To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  the  mutilated  line  is  not  genuine, 
and  that  Shakespeare  wrote  : 

Nay,  I'll  have  a  starling  taught  to  speak 
Nothing  but  '  Mortimer,'  and  give  it  him. 

This  line  offended  possibly  those,  who  were  not  aware  of  that 
which  I  consider  a  certain  fact,  that  Shakespeare  pronounced 
in  his  verses  such  words  as  '  nay,'  '  stay,'  '  say  '  often  disylla- 
bically  ;  so  '  to  speak  '  was  added  to  '  taught,'  and  '  nay ' 
relegated  into  a  line  by  itself  But  '  I'll  have  a  starling 
'  taught '  is  a  more  natural  phrase  than  I'll  have  a  starling  shall 
be  taught. 

Hot.  And  that  same  sword-and-buckler  Prince  of 
Wales, — 
But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not, 
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And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  some  mischance, 
I'd  have  him  poison'd  with  a  pot  of  ale. 

The  five  first  quartos  print  the  last  Hne  : 

'  I  would  have  him  poisoned  with  a  pot  of  ale,' 

thus  containing  a  superfluous  syllable.  I  believe  Shakespeare 
to  have  written  the  whole  passage  grammatically  and 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  metre,  thus  : 

I  would  /lave  poisoned  With,  a  pot  of  ale. 

*  I  would  have  poison'd  '  means  '  I  would  manage  to  get 
*  poisoned.'  The  editors  of  the  first  folio  not  perceiving  this 
altered  the  order  of  words  to  '  I  would  have  poisoned  him.' 

Postscript,  1876. — The  folios  all  read,  as  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge 
Edition,  '  I  would  have  poisoned  him  ; '  Pope  made  the  change  '  I'd  have 
'  him  poisoned.'  My  reading  therefore  coincides  more  nearly  with  that 
of  all  the  folios,  as  well  as  of  all  the  quartos. 


Wor.  Farewell,  kinsman !   I  will  talk  to  you, 
When  you  are  better  temper'd  to  attend. 

Here  again  we  have  a  word  which  is  with  us  now  simph- 
a  monosyllable,  articulated  by  Shakespeare  di-syllabically — 
'  fare.' 


Hot.    In    Richard's   time, — what   do    you    call    the 
place  } — 
A  plague  upon  't ! — it  is  in  Gloucestershire ; — 
'Twas  where  the  madcap  Duke  his  uncle  kept  ; 
His  uncle  York  ; — where  I  first  bowed  my  knee 
Unto  this  king-  of  smiles,  this  Bolingbroke, — 
When  you  and  he  came  back  from  Ravenspurg. 

North.   At  Berkley  Castle. 

Hot.  You  say  true. 

After  '  this  Bolingbroke  '  the  oldest  copies  give  '  'sblood,' 
whilst  the  folios  omit  '  'sblood,'  as  they  commonly  omit  or 
VOL.  I.  V 
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alter  all  other  unstatutable   exclamations,  of  which  Shake- 
speare wrote  many. 

In  fact,  Henry  IV.  did  not  come  '  back '  from  Ravens- 
purg ; — he  landed  there.  Although  it  is  not  safe  to  reduce 
to  precision  the  hurried  words  of  impatience,  yet  we  may 
at  least  amend  the  language  of  Northumberland  thus  : 

Nor.    That  was  at  Berkley  Castle. 

Hot.  You  say  true. 


Hot.  Why,  what  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy 
This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me  ! 
Look, — *  when  his  infant  fortune  came  to  age,' — 
And — *  gentle  Harry  Percy,' — and,  *  kind  cousin,' — 
O,  the  devil  take  such  cozeners  ! — God  forgive  me  !  — 

It  may  deserve  remark  that  the  words  here  quoted  by 
Percy  were  spoken  indeed  by  Bolingbroke  when  Berkley 
Castle  was  in  sight,  but  they  were  not  addressed  to  Percy, 
and  therefore  were  not  actually  a  part  of  the  '  candy  courtesy ' 
proffered  to  him.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  said  to  Ross  and 
Willoughby  that  '  till  his  infant  fortune  came  to  years,'  &c.,  he 
'  could  pay  only  in  thanks-'  To  Percy  he  spoke  of  'ripening  for- 
'  tune.'  He  called  Percy 'gentle  Percy,'  too, but  not  'kind  cousin.' 
We  are  entitled  to  restrict  the  allusions  to  Shakespeare's  own 
description  of  the  scene.     We  might  read  the  last  line : 

Oh,  devil  take  such  cozeners  ! — God  forgive  me  ! — 


Hot.  Good  uncle,  tell  your  tale,  for  I  have  done. 
Wor.   Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to  't  again. 

Here,  with   '  nay '   as  a  disyllabic  again,  and  a    proper 
enunciation  of  another  word,  we  have  the  perfect  line  : 

Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to  it  again. 

All  the  quartos  read  '  to  it  again,'  although   the  folios  read 
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*  to  't'  There  is  the  same  difference  again  in  act  ii.  sc.  4, 
where  the  Prince  says,  '  Breathe  a  while,  and  then  to  it  again.' 
'  To  't '  may  be  taken,  then,  as  a  reading  produced  by  a  general 
habit  of  writing  on  the  part  of  the  editors  of  the  folio. 


Wor.  Make  the  Douglas  son  your  mean 
For  powers  in  Scotland  ;  which  ; — for  divers  reasons. 
Which  I  shall  send  you  written, — be  assur'd 
Will  easily  be  granted. — You,  my  lord. 
Your  son  in  Scotland  being  thus  employ'd, 
Shall  secretly  into  the  bosom  creep 
Of  that  same  noble  prelate,  well  beloved, 
The  archbishop. 

All  the  quartos  and  the  four  first  folios  place  a  full  stop 
after  '  you,  my  lord,'  without  any  stop  at  all  after  '  granted.' 
This  punctuation  produces  tvvo  difficulties.  The  first  is  that 
attending  the  addition  of '  my  lord  '  to  the  close  of  an  uncle's 
address  to  his  nephew.  The  second  lies  in  the  more  grave 
inconsistenc}'  of  a  suggestion  that  Hotspur,  while  employed 
actively  in  Scotland,  should  conduct  a  delicate  and  perilous 
intrigue  at  York.  Malone,  however,  and  Collier  have  both 
tacitly  rejected  Thirlby's  simple,  but  effective  amendment, 
which,  placing  the  period  after  '  granted,"  alters  the  whole 
import  of  the  passage,  and  removes  both  objections. 

ACT    II. 

Scene  i. 

\st  Ca7'.  Heigh  ho  !  A  n't  be  not  four  by  the  day, 
I'll  be  hanged  :  Charles'  wain  is  over  the  new  chimney, 
and  yet  our  horse  not  packed.     What,  ostler  ! 

Before  clocks  and  watches  were  common  there  were,  of 
course,  two  prevalent  modes  of  reckoning  time — one  by  the 
clock,  another  by  the  heavens.     So  '  four  by  the  day '  rnav 
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be  an  expression  contrasted  with  '  four  of  the  clock,'  or,  as  we 
now  say,  '  four  o'clock.'  The  allusion  to  Charles'  wain  which 
follows  confirms  this  supposition  in  some  degree.  See,  too, 
my  note  at  page  296. 


ind  Car.  Pease  and  beans  are  as  dank  here  as  a  dog. 

I  had  conjectured  'dank  as  a  fog'  before  I  saw  Dyce's 
defence  of  '  dog  '  as  a  prevalent  standard  of  comparison  in 
Shakespeare's  age,  made  use  of  at  random  on  all  occasions. 
Collier  suggests  it  is  said  '  dank  as  a  dock.'  I  still  think 
'  fog  '  may  be  the  right  reading.  One  meaning  of  '  fog  '  is  a 
tuft  of  grass,  which  having  grown  in  autumn  survives  in 
winter. 

[Becket.  I   find  from  the  Cambridge  readings,  proposes  '  dank  as  a 
'  bog,'  and  Barry  '  dank  as  a  dock.'] 


2nd  Car.  Why,  they  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  jorden, 
and  then  we  leak  in  your  chimney. 

As  the  cause  applies  only  to  one  particular  bedroom,  and 
therefore  the  effect  also,  there  cannot  be  sufficient  generality 
in  the  assertion  to  warrant  the  use  of  '  your.'  '  Your  philo- 
'  sophy,'  '  your  tanner,'  '  your  water '  (all  phrases  of  Shake- 
speare), might  be  exchanged  with  '  philosophy  in  general,' 
*  tanners  in  general,'  *  water  in  general.'  '  Your,'  however,  in 
the  ordinary  restricted  sense,  is  out  of  place.  Surely  it  should 
be  'our  chimney'  or  'their  'chimney.'  The  fifth  quarto  and 
the  first  folio  read  'you  will  allow  us,'  and  in  these 'your 
'  chimney '  is  consistent,  not  so  where  '  they '  is  read. 

Postscript,  1876. — Hanmcr,  I  find,  reads  'the  chimney,'  1877. — 
The  Cambridge  editors  represent  '  thou  '  as  the  reading  of  the  fourth 
quarto  instead  of  '  thef.'  I  do  not  find  it  to  be  so  in  my  photographic 
reprint  of  that  edition. 
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Gads.  I  am  joined  with  no  foot  land-rakers,  no 
long  staff,  sixpenny  strikers  ;  none  of  these  mad,  mus- 
tachio,  purple-hued  malt-worms  :  but  with  nobility  and 
tranquillity ;  burgomasters  and  great  oneyers.  such  as 
can  hold  in  ;  such  as  will  strike  sooner  than  speak,  and 
speak  sooner  than  drink,  and  drink  sooner  than  pray. 

'  Mad  '  may  be  quite  right  ;  but  possibly  the  true  reading  is 
'  made  mustachio,'  that  is  with  '  false  mustachios,'  such  as 
were  put  on  to  make  the  sottish  villains  look  terrible.  A 
'  made  mustachio '  is  the  very  opposite  of  Armado's  in  Loves 
Labour's  Lost  :  '  It  will  please  his  grace  sometimes  to  lean 
'  upon  my  poor  shoulder  ;  and  with  his  royal  finger  thus  dally 
'with  my  excrement,  with  my  mustachio.' — Act  v.  sc.  i. 

'  Burgomasters  and  great  oneyers.'  '  Oneyers  '  is  '  oneyres  ' 
in  the  first  quarto,  '  oneyers '  in  all  other  old  copies.  Critical 
ingenuity  may  be  seen  in  every  form  of  its  last  agony  at 
these  words.  Pope  proposes  two  readings  :  '  great  oneraires,' 
'  trustees  or  commissioners,'  'or  perhaps  great  one-eyeers,  men 
that  look  sharp  and  aim  well.'  A  less  infelicitous  suggestion 
was  then  made  by  Mr.  Harding,  adopted  by  Theobald  and 
Warburton,  and  commended  without  adoption  by  Johnson  : 
'  great  moneyers,'  that  is  '  great  bankers.'  Hanmer  took  the 
hint,  and  proposed  '  great  owners ; '  Johnson  acquiesced  in  the 
text,  complacently  interpreting  the  '  great  oneyers '  to  mean 
'great  ones,'  that  is  to  be  a  slight  misprint  '  for  great  one-eers,' 
a  word  formed  like  'privateer,  auctioneer,  circuiteer.'  Malone 
considers  '  great  oneyers '  to  signify  '  great  public  account- 
'  ants,'  because  the  abbreviation  '  o-ni  '  is  set  by  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  before  the  name  of  the  sherifif,  who  is  accountable 
for  fines  and  other  money  taken  in  execution,  and  this  in  his 
day  was  called  at  the  Exchequer  '  onying.'  Capell,  I  am 
informed  by  the  Cambridge  editors,  supposed  '  great  oneyers  ' 
to  be  a  corruption  of  '  great  mynheers  ; '  Collier's  '  Corrector,' 
'  of  great  ones-yes  ; '  and  Jackson,  of  '  great  wan-dyers.'  As  to 
Malone's  interpretation,  I  question  whether  '  onying '  was 
ever  a  phrase  so  popularly  understood  as  to  have  been  written 
here.     And  of  all  the   readings   I   would  obser\-e  that  they 
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seem  either  absurd  in  themselves  even  to  comicality,  or  to 
be  improbable  relatively  to  the  context.  That  '  great  owners  ' 
or  '  great  bankers '  or  '  great  landed  proprietors '  travelling 
with  heavy  sums,  for  the  safety  of  which  they  were  responsible, 
should  patronise  the  profession  of  highway  robbery,  does  not 
present  itself  to  me  as  likely,  and  of  this  class  are  the  very 
men  whom  Gadshill  in  this  scene  proposes  to  rob.  Having 
said  so  much,  I  feel  that  I  owe  my  venture  to  the  critics. 
One  main  difficulty  in  emendation  and  interpretation  here 
consists  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  character  which  these  persons 
ishould  sustain.  Are  they  to  be  a  part  of  the  classification 
nobility,  &c.,  or  of  the  classification  '  such  as  can  strike 
'  rather  than  speak,'  &c.  .-*  From  the  latter  point  of  view 
possibly  the  reading  should  be  '  burglar-masters  and  great 
'  conveyers  : '  that  is,  '  men  who  command  the  services  of  the 
'  most  daring  robbers,  and  are  themselves  thieves  upon  a  grand 
'  scale.'  That  '  burglary  '  to  the  unlearned  signified  generally 
a  great  crime  is  hinted  by  Dogberry's  reply  to  the  watchman 
on  hearing  of  a  large  bribe  for  a  malicious  accusation  :  '  Flat 
'  burglary  as  ever  was  committed.'  *  A  conveyer'  is  one  who 
robs  ;  so  Richard  II.  said  to  the  nobles  who  despoiled  him  of 
crown  and  kingdom,  '  Conveyers  are  ye  all.'  *  Conveyers '  by 
the  loss  of  two  letters  becomes  '  oneyers.'  I  should  prefer  to 
Capell's  suggestion,  from  the  opposite  point  of  view,  *  bur- 
'  gomasters  ^nd  great  monsieurs,'  for  Shakespeare  uses  '  a 
'  monsieur '  as  a  generic  term,  and  makes  its  plural  *  mon- 
'  sieurs,'  as  in  Henry  VIII.  :  '  Pray  our  monsieurs  to  think,'  by 
which  he  means  in  that  place,  '  Gallicised  men  of  rank.' — 
Act  i.  sc.  3. 

'  Tranquillity  '  has  not  been  quite  satisfactorily  explained, 
I  think,  by  Capell  as  '  persons  at  their  ease  ; '  nor  do  I  con- 
tentedly accept  '  sanguinity,'  proposed  by  the  '  Corrector  '  of 
Collier's  folio  as  its  substitute.  'Tranquillity'  does  not  occur 
in  any  sense  whatever  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare,  and  even 
'  tranquil '  only  once.  I  suggest  that  it  may  possibly  be  a 
misprint  for  '  true  quality,'  which  would  accompany  '  nobility  ' 
fairly  well.  'Quality  call  you  me,'  says  Pistol  to  the  French 
soldier   who   had    conjectured    him    to  be   'gentilhomme  de 
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'bonne  qualite '  (Hen.  V.  act  iv.  sc  4).  In  the  same  play  are 
mentioned  'gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality,'  So  in  King 
Lear  (act  v.  sc.  3), '  if  any  man  of  quality  or  degree.' 

Postscript,  1876. — Keightley,  I   find  from  the  Cambridge  Edition, 
proposes '  gentilit)'.' 


Gads.  And  yet  I  lie  ;  for  they  pray  continually 
to  their  saint,  the  commonwealth  ;  or,  rather,  not  pray 
to  her,  but  prey  on  her  ;  for  they  ride  up  and  down 
on  her,  and  make  her  their  boots. 

Cham.  What,  the  commonwealth  their  boots  ?  Will 
she  hold  out  water  in  foul  way  ? 

That  is,  they  make  her  each  of  them  his  '  boot,'  and 
therefore  their  '  boots '  generally.  To  '  make  boot '  occurs 
again  in  King  Henry  V.,  and  Shakespeare  is  not  content 
with  less  than  three  poor  equivocations  on  this  one  word  in  a 
single  play.  The  present  play  on  '  boot '  and  '  boots '  he 
repeats  almost  in  the  same  words  by  rendering  '  bootless 
'  home '  into  '  home  without  boots.'  The  pun  effected  by 
*  praying '  and  '  preying '  seems  to  have  been  half-hatched 
before  in  the  words  of  the  Prince.  *  I  see  a  good  amendment 
'  of  life  in  thee  from  praying  to  pursetaking.'  But  surely 
the  jest  on  boots  would  take  a  fairer  start  if  we  should  read  : 

For  they  ride  up  and  down  in  her. 

'Men  ride  in  a  commonwealth,  not  i7«  a  commonwealth, 
and  in  boots,  not  on  boots.  These  words  are  supposed  to 
have  been  exchanged  erroneously  in  all  the  old  copies  else- 
where. 

Postscript,  1876. — Hanmer  appears  not  to  have  apprehended  the 
joke  aright  when  he  proposed,  as  I  learn  that  he  did,  ^  or  make  her  their 
'  boots.' 


Gads.   Give  me  thy  hand  :  thou  shalt  have  a  share 
in  our  purchase,  as  I  am  a  true  man. 
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Cham.  Nay,  rather  let  me  have  it,  as  you  are  a 
false  thief. 

Gads.  Go  to ;  '  Homo '  is  a  common  name  to  all 
men.  Bid  the  ostler  bring  my  gelding  out  of  the 
stable.     Farewell,  you  muddy  knave. 

'  Purchase  '  is  said  rightly  by  Johnson  to  be  the  legal 
term  for  '  anything  not  inherited  but  acquired  ; '  and  is  rightly 
affirmed  too  by  Steevens  to  have  been  anciently  the  cant 
term  for  stolen  goods.  There  is  also  an  intermediate  sense 
between  the  two,  in  which  it  signifies  something  improperly 
obtained.     So  in  King  Henry  IV.  pt.  ii.  : 

'  For  what  in  me  was  purchased 
'  Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort.' 

Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

'  Purchase '  is  surely  the  right  word,  although  the  editors 
of  the  first  folio  amended  it  to  *  purpose,'  and  the  other  folios 
followed  them  in  preference  to,  or  in  neglect  of,  all  the  quartos, 
which  agree  in  '  purchase.' 

Johnson   supposes    that    Gadshill    in  his  reply,   '  Go  to ; 

*  "  Homo  "  is  a  common  name  to  all  men,'  means  to  say :  '  I 

*  drop  the  word  "  true,"  but  adhere  to  "  man,"  for  "  homo  "  is 
'  a  common  name  to  all  men,  and  therefore  applicable  to 
'  thieves.'  But  Johnson,  I  think,  does  not  full  justice  to 
Gadshill's  logical  apology  for  his  'true  man.'  Gadshill,  it 
seems,  means  to  say  :  '  Everyone  who  is  a  man  at  all  is  truly 
'  a  man,  and  so  a  true  man  ;  as  a  thief  therefore  I  am  homo, 
'  and  if  homo  a  true  man.'  Shakespeare  rings  the  changes 
upon  the  signification  of  '  true,'  almost  in  the  same  sophis- 
tical way,  but  more  seriously,  in  Pandulph's  speech  in  King 
John,  act  ii.  sc.  i. 

Scene  2. 

Fal.  When  a  jest  is  so  forward,  and  afoot  too, — I 
hate  it. 

'  Afoot '  here  is  not  merely  *  on  foot,'  but  '  progressing  afoot,' 
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as  in  Cymbeline,  '  the  game's  afoot.'  Perhaps  an  equivocation 
is  here  intended  on  the  word  '  forward,'  used  both  in  its  hteral 
sense  of  '  in  advance '  of  us,  and  in  its  figurative  sense  of 
'  bold  and  immodest.'     Possibly  our  author  wrote  : 

When  a  jest  is  so  forward  afoot,  and  I  afoot  too, 
I  hate  it. 


Gads.  There's  money  of  the  king's  coming  down 
the  hill ;  'tis  going  to  the  king's  exchequer. 

Fal.  You  lie,  you  rogue,  'tis  going  to  the  king's 
tavern. 

(*  Gads.  There's  enough  to  make  us  all. 

Fal.  To  be  hanged. 
P'  He7t.  Sirs,    you   four  shall  front   them  in    the 
narrow  lane. 

This  dialogue,  with  singular  verbal  accuracy,  verifies  the 
I     account  given  by  Henry  IV.  of  his  son  in  Richard  II.  : 

'  Enquire  at  London  'mongst  the  taverns  there  ; 
•  For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent 
'  With  unrestrained  loose  companions, 
'  Even  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  Jiarrow  lanes 
'  And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers, 
'  Which  he,  young,  wanton,  and  effeminate  boy, 
'  Takes  on  the  point  of  honour  to  support 
'  So  dissolute  a  crew.' — Act  v.  sc.  3. 


Poms.  Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horse  stands  beside  the 
hedge  ;  when  thou  needest  him,  there  shalt  thou  find 
him.     Farewell,  and  stand  fast. 

Pal  Now  cannot  I  strike  him,  if  I  should  be 
hang'd. 

He  had  intimated  a  resolution  to  kill  Poins,  even  although 
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it  might  cost  him  a  hanging.  Does  he  now  find  that  he  could 
not  strike,  even  though  it  might  save  him  a  hanging  ?  or  is 
it  simply  that  he  cannot  risk  a  hanging  by  giving  a  blow  ? 
I  think  the  first  supposition  right. 


Fal.  Now,  my  masters,  happy  man  be  his  dole,  say 
I  ;  every  man  to  his  business. 

Commentators  explain  'dole,'  but  not  the  more  obscure 
sentence  in  which  it  occurs.  Since  so  writing,  I  find  in  Dyce's 
Glossary  under  the  word  '  Happy : '  '  This  means  properly, 
'  let  his  share  or  lot  be  the  title  "  happy  man,"  or  "  prove 
'  "  happiness."  '  In  several  passages  where  it  occurs  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  it  this  meaning.  I  venture  to  ask  whether  this 
proverb  may  not  be  properly,  '  Hap  a  man  by  his  dole  ' — i.e. 
'  let  a  man  make  the  best  of  the  part  and  lot  which  fall  to 
'  him.' 

[Postscript,  1876. — The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  quartos  all 
omit,  I  am  told  by  the  Cambridge  readings,  either  *  I '  or  '  say  1.' 


Trav.  O  we  are  undone,  both  we  and  ours  for 
ever. 

Fal.  Hang  ye,  gorbellied  knaves  ;  are  ye  undone  ? 
No,  ye  fat  chuffs  ;  I  would  your  store  were  here !  On, 
bacons,  on  !  What,  ye  knaves,  young  men  must  live. 
You  are  grand  jurors,  are  ye  ?     We'll  jure  ye,  i'faith. 

'  Gorbellied  '  appears  to  be  used  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Holiday,  translator  of  Juvenal,  North,  translator  of  Plutarch, 
Nashe,  and  others.  It  seems  to  be  universally  significant  of 
'  large-bellied,'  without  any  other  element  of  meaning.  That 
it  conveys  no  reproach  beyond  this  is  indicated  too  by  ^  fat 
'  chuffs,  bacons.'  This  fact  seems  to  me  to  determine  its 
etymology,  which  has  caused  perplexity.  Junius  and  Skinner 
derive  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  '  gor,'  signifying  'gore'^ 
i.e.  '  blood  ' — and  '  filth.'     So   '  gorbellied,'    they  interpreted. 
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•  having  stomachs  or  belHes  enlarged  and  laden  with  excre- 
mentitious  matter.'  Wedg^vood  follows  Junius.  The  editor 
of  Junius  however — the  learned  Lye — and  in  deference  to 
the  latter  Johnson,  mention  the  derivation  which  is,  I  believe, 
the  true  one— 'gor,'  the  Cymro-Britannic  particle  which  in 
composition  always  signifies  'excess.'  The  Welsh  language 
is  full  of  such  compounds  as  '  gor-bellied.'  '  Gor,'  as  a  single 
word,  means  properly  an  '  outer  edge ' — or  that  which  appears 
above  the  surface  ;  hence  '  extremity '  or  *  excess  ; '  hence 
also  the  blood  which  congeals  on  the  surface  of  a  wound,  and 
further  any  excrementitious  or  unclean  substance. 

'You  are  grand  jurors,  are  you  t  we'll  jure  you,  i'faith.']  In 
the  fierce  and  terrible  outbreak  against  all  the  institutions  of 
political  society  in  the  earlier  days  of  Richard  II.,  'jurors,' 
in.  common  with  justices  and  others  who  assisted  in  the 
administration  of  the  law,  were  beheaded,  wherever  they 
could  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  mob.  As  robbers  after  dis- 
turbed times  commonly  pretend  to  the  political  character, 
these  expressions  of  Falstaff  may  have  remained  as  a  part  of 
the  cant  with  which  highwaymen  garnished  their  outrages  in 
the  succeeding  reign. 


P.  Hen.  Now,  could  thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves, 
and  go  merrily  to  London,  it  would  be  argument  for  a 
week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever. 

That  is,  'We  should  talk  of  nothing  else  for  a  week, 
*  laugh  at  the  thought  of  it  for  a  month,  and  tell  it  as  a  good 
'  story  for  e\er.' 


P.  Hen.  Got  with    much  ease.     Now    merrily  to 
horse  : 
The  thieves  are  scatter'd,  and  possessed  with  fear 
So  strongly,  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other  ; 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer. 
Away,  good  Ned,  Falstaff  sweats  to  death, 
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And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along  : 
Wer't  not  for  laughing,  I  should  pity  him. 

All  this  is  in  the  early  quartos  printed  as  prose,  a  fact 
which  makes  it  the  more  remarkable  that  the  word  'all,' 
preceding  '  the  thieves  '  in  the  first  quarto,  is  in  the  second 
quarto  and  in  subsequent  old  copies,  and  in  modern 
editions  generally,  omitted.  But  '  all '  is  right,  I  believe,  and 
we  should  therefore  read  : 

The  thieves  are  all  scalier  d  and  possessed  with  fear. 

'  Scattered '  here  written  probably  by  Shakespeare 
'  scattred,'  and  pronounced  certainly  '  scattrd,'  is  a  mono- 
syllable, just  as  '  weakend '  in  the  line  of  Richard  II. : 

'  Transform'd  and  weakened,  hath  Bolingbroke  deposed.' 

The  fifth  line,  too, 

'  Away,  good  Ned  ;  Falstaff  sweats  to  death,' 

is   of  normal   length.     *  Away '    like  '  unsay,'  in    a  previous 
verse  of  this  play,  is  a  trisyllabic  word. 


Scene  3. 

Hoi.  But  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool,  out  of  this 
nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety. 

Shakespeare  may  have  had  in  his  mind  the  maxim  of 
Publius  Syrus,  '  periclum  non  sine  periclo  solvitur' — 'danger 
'  only  can  rid  us  of  danger.' 


Hoi.  Ha !  you  shall  see  now,  in  very  sincerity  of 
fear  and  cold  heart,  will  he  to  the  king,  and  lay  open 
all  our  proceedings. 

'In  very  sincerity  of  fear'  seems  to  admit  of  two  inter- 
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pretations  :  one,  '  in  the  frankness  produced  by  fear  ; '  the 
other,  '  out  of  mere  fear.'  The  latter  is,  I  believe,  the  correct 
construction.  So  the  translators  of  the  Bible  write  'the 
'  sincere  milk  of  the  word  '  for  '  the  pure  unadulterated  milk 
'  of  the  word,'  i  Pet.  ii.  2. 


Lady.    In    thy    faint    slumbers,    I    by    thee    have 
watch'd, 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars  : 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding  steed  ; 
Cry,  '  Courage  !  to  the  field  ! '     And  thou  hast  talked 
Of  sallies,  and  retires  ;  of  trenches,  tents, 
Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets  ; 
Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  culverin  ; 
Of  prisoners'  ransom,  and  of  soldiers  slain, 
I  And  all  the  'currents  of  a  heady  fight. 

The  three  first  quartos  read  '  currents,'  '  the  currents  of  a 
'heady  fight.'  So  read  Johnson,  and  Steevens,  and  Dyce, 
with  the  approval  of  all  commentators.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  quartos  and  the  first  and  fourth  folios  read,  'all  the 
I  *  current  of  a  heady  fight.'  The  '  'currents '  of  a  fight  for 
'occurrences'  is  an  awkward  application  of  a  cold  tame  word 
suffering  an  elision  which  is  unusual.  The  passage  begins 
with  allusion  to  his  words  on  mounting  his  horse,  and  ends 
with  the  numbering  of  the  slain.  It  in  fact  runs  down  the 
whole  current  of  a  heady  fight.  It  is  observable,  too,  that 
the  same  connection  of  ideas  and  words  presents  itself  in 
Henr>'  V. : 

'  With  such  a  heady  current  scouring  faults.' 
I  prefer  either  to  restore  the  almost  lost  reading  : 

And  all  the  curi'ent  of  a  heady  fight : 
or  to  read  for  the  first  time  : 

And  all  the  cunoicc  of  a  heady  fio-ht. 
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Both  'current'  and  'currence'  are  found  in  Henry  V.,  where 
the  first  folio  reads  '  currance,'  and  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth,  *  current.' 

Postscript,  1877. — I  learn  now  that  Knight  has  adopted  the  reading 
current  on  the  authority  of  '  the  foho,'  and  as  signifying  '  the  course,' 
'  and  the  rush.' 


Lady.   Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war. 
And  thus  hath  so  bestirr'd  thee  in  thy  sleep, 
That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow, 
Like  bubbles  in  a  late-disturbed  stream  : 
And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appear'd, 
Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 
On  some  great  sudden  haste.     Oh  what  portents  are 
these  ? 

There  is  here  nothing  to  answer  to  '  so '  in  the  first  line. 
Johnson  suggests  '  and  thought  hath  so  disturbed  thee.'  This 
supposes  a  not  very  probable  corruption  of  one  word.  Capell, 
with  the  approval  of  S.  Walker,  amends  : 

'  And  thou  hast  so  bestirred  thee  in  thy  sleep.' 

Here  are  two  words  amended,  and  this  therefore  also 
supposes  a  corruption  not  very  probable.  Both  changes  too 
make  the  poet  ascribe  two  separate  causes  to  the  same  effects, 
which  is  rather  possible  than  likely  ;  and  both  amendments 
leave  the  real  anomaly  unremoved.  I  propose  a  different 
change  : 

Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  sore  at  war, 
And  thus  hath  so  bestirred  thee  in  thy  sleep. 

Our  author  uses  *  sore '  both  as  an  adjective  and  as  an 
adverb  by  itself  He  also  employs  it  as  an  adverb  with  both 
verb,  adjective,  and  participle.  He  applies  it,  too,  to  the  same 
subject-matter  in  this  passage  as  in  King  Lear,  *  Although  the 
'  conflict  be  sore  between  that  (a  course  of  loyalty)  and  my 
'  blood.' — Act  viii.  sc.  5.    Holinshed,  too,  writes  thus  : — '  After 
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'a  sore  flight,  which  continued  nine  hours  '  (A.D.  1339).  The 
hne  with  '  sore '  instead  of  '  so  '  precisely  describes  in  a  sum- 
mary manner  what  the  preceding  Hnes  (see  the  last  quotation; 
delineate  in  a  series  of  particulars.  '  So '  is  a  probable  cor- 
ruption, I  think,  of  '  sore,'  especially  as  *  so '  occurs  in  the 
next  line.  In  the  same  style  of  mistaking  we  have  had,  I 
think,  '  so '  for  '  soft '  in  this  play. 

In  the  last  line  there  seetns  to  be  a  foot  too  much. 
Steevens,  with  a  questionable  desire  to  remove  it,  suspects 
'  sudden.'  But  I  would  retain  '  sudden  '  with  '  haste '  rather 
than  '  some  ; '  for  '  some '  occurs  in  the  same  foot  of  the  next 
line.  If  'hest,'  the  word  of  the  first  quarto,  be  wrong,  I 
prefer : 

And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appeared, 
Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 
On  great,  ^ViAAftn  haste.     Oh,  what  portents  are  these  ? 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 

Shakespeare,  more  often  than  not,  throws  the  accent  on 
the  last  syllable  of  '  portent.'  '  Sudden  '  is  a  monosyllable 
here,  being  pronounced  '  sudd'n.' 

Postscript,  1876. — I  leam  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  an 
anonymous  correspondent  has  proposed  in  the  second  line  of  the  passage, 
*  this  '  for  '  thus.'  But  the  '  so '  in  the  first  line  is  made  superfluous 
and  even  embarrassing,  by  this  single  change. 


Hot.    What,    ho !     Is    Gilliams   with    the    packet 

gone  ? 
Serv.   He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  ago. 
Hot.   Hath  Butler  brought  those  horses  from  the 

sheriff  ? 
Serv.  One  horse,  my  lord,  he  brought  even  now. 

The  second  line  is  deficient,  but  the  word  '  about '  is  not 
unlikely  to  have  dropped  out  of  it  in  consequence  of  '  brought ' 
being  like  it  in  lettering,  and  immediately  below  it  in  place. 

I  would  read  therefore  : 
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Hot.    What    ho !       Is    GilHams    with     the    packet 

gone  ? 
Serv.   He  is,  my  lord,  about  an  hour  ago. 

The  fourth  Hne  again  apparently  wants  a  syllable  ;  and  I 
have  thought  of  amending  it  thus  : 

Serv.    One  horse,  my  lord  ;    he    brought  it  even 
now. 

But  '  brought '  may  be  a  disyllabic  word  pronounced 
delicately  '  burrought  ; '  and  the  line  therefore  needs  no 
addition  to  it. 

Steevens,  I  find,  proposed  to  insert  '  above,'  but  for  the 
reasons  already  given  I  still  prefer  '  about' 

Postscript,  1877. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  edition  that  Capell 
amended  the  fourth  line  thus  :  '  He  brought  but  even  now,'  which  would 
be  awkward,  grammatically  ;  and  Keightley,  '  he  hath  brought  even  now.' 
But  for  the  reasons  which  1  have  given  no  change  should  be  made. 


Hot.   Kate  :  this  Is  no  world 
To  play  with  mammets,  and  to  tilt  with  lips  : 
We  must  have  bloody  noses,  and  crack'd  crowns, 
And  pass  them  current  too. — Gods  me,  my  horse  ! — 
What  say'st    thou,    Kate  ?    what   would'st   thou  have 
with  me  ? 

'To  play  with  mammets/]  This  is  interpreted  by  John- 
son and  Steevens,  '  to  play  with  puppets.'  Steevens  in 
support  of  this  explanation  quotes  Hamlet :  '  I  could  inter- 
*  pret  between  you  and  your  love  if  I  saw  the  puppets  dally- 
'  ing.'  But  may  not  the  right  reading  be  'mammels'  or  some 
other  corruption,  '  mammelle  '  being  the  French  word  appro- 
priate to  the  woman's  breasts.  Hotspur  in  this  very  dialogue 
makes  use  of  a  French  word  which  he  has  given  as  a  name  to 
his  horse,  and  Shakespeare  is  not  averse  from  introducing 
I'rcnch  terms,  both  in  their  natural  form  and  slightly  Angli- 
cised.    To  'play  with  mammcllcs  '  or  'mammels,'  and  to  'tilt 
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'with  lips,'  are  both  equally,  indeed,  parts  of  the  luscious 
trifling  of  lovers.  Not  so  '  to  play  with  puppets  and  to  tilt 
'with  lips.'  WTiile  writing  out  this  note  I  have  discovered 
from  Dyce's  glossary  that  Gifford  interpreted  '  mammet '  in 
the  very  sense  which  induced  me  to  propose  '  mammel ' — i.e. 
as  *a  breast.'  But  I  am  ignorant  of  any  such  use  of 
'mammet'  or  '  mawmet,'  which  in  Shakespeare,  Selden. 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  Wiclif,  Chaucer,  and  Sir  Thomas  More 
means  an  image  of  one  kind  or  other  imitating  the  human 
form.     I  would,  then,  read  the  line  thus  : 

To  play  with  mammels  and  to  tilt  with  lips. 

'  And  pass  them  current.']  '  The  sense  of  "  current "  as  it 
'  refers  to  money,'  says  Johnson,  '  is  well  known ;  as  it  is 
'  applied  to  a  broken  head  it  insinuates  that  a  soldier's  wounds 
'  entitle  him  to  universal  reception.'  Johnson,  I  think,  misses 
the  point ;  '  current '  means  the  same  thing  in  reference  to  the 
money  and  the  broken  head  ;  to  '  pass  broken  heads  current  * 
is  '  to  take  them  and  to  offer  them  without  hesitation.' 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  readings  that  '  mam- 
'  mels '  has  been  also  proposed  by  a  writer  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine.' 


Hot.  Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know  : 
And  so  far  will  I  trust  you,  gentle  Kate! 
Lady.   How  so  far  ? 
Hot.   Not  an  inch  further.     But  hark  you,  Kate. 

The  last  line  is  by  one  foot  too  long.     We  might  read  : 

Lady.   How  so  far  ? 

Hot.  N'ot  an  inch.     But  hark  you,  Kate. 

It  is  clear  that  '  not  an  inch '  precisely  answers  to  the 
extent  of  Hotspur's  trust  in  his  wife's  reticence,  according  to 
his  own  description. 

VOL.  I.  z 
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Scene  4. 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  pr'ythee,  come  out  of  that  fat  room, 
and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little. 

Poins.  Where  hast  been,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.  With  three  or  four  loggerheads,  amongst 
three  or  four  score  hogsheads.  I  have  sounded  the 
very  base  string  of  humility. 

Commentators  do  not  explain  how  a  room  can  be  '  fat.' 
It  may  be  so  possibly  as  filled  with  gross  company.  I  pre- 
sume, however,  that  '  fat '  is  also  here  a  form  of  the  word 
'vat,'  as  in  Joel  ii.  24:  '  The  fats  shall  overflow  with  wine  and 
'  oil.'  The  Prince  and  Poins  enter  together,  and  possibly 
from  the  same  room.  The  Prince  however  distinctly  says 
that  he  had  been  amongst  hogsheads,  and  therefore,  pro- 
bably, Poins  had  been  amongst  gear  of  the  same  kind. 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  list  of  readings  that 
Keightley  proposes  to  read  for  '  fat  room,' '  hot  room.' 


P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  I  am  sworn  brother  to  a  leash  of 
drawers,  and  can  call  them  all  by  their  Christian  names, 
as  Tom,  Dick,  Francis. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  avoid  the  abbreviation  '  Frank,' 
except  as  a  term  of  endearment.  In  the  second  part  wc  have 
'  Will  Squele  and  Francis  Pickbone.' 


P.  Hen.  They  take  it  already  upon  their  salvation, 
that  though  I  be  but  Prince  of  Wales,  yet  I  am  the 
king  of  courtesy. 

The  editors  of  the  folio,  either  not  understanding  or  not 
rclishinr;   the    phrase    '  they   take    it    upon    their    salvation,' 
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altered  the  reading  to  '  take  it  upon  their  confidence.'  Pope, 
too,  although  professedly  conversant  with  the  quartos, 
amended  the  phrase  again  to  '  take  it  upon  their  conscience.' 
But  *  they  take  it  upon  their  salvation  '  means  '  they  will 
*  risk  their  salvation  on  the  truth  of  the  facts.'  This  passage 
confirms  the  interpretation,  which  I  have  put  on  the  words 
'he  took  it  on  his  death'  (King  John,  act  i.  sc.  i).  See 
page  5. 


P.  Hen.  They  call  drinking  deep,  dying  scarlet : 
and  when  you  breathe  in  your  watering,  they  cry — 
Hem  !  and  bid  you  play  it  off. 

*  Watering '  is  here  a  metaphorical  word  for  *  drinking  * 
(however  innocent  of  water  may  have  been  the  drink  at 
Eastcheap),  because  animals  are  said  to  be  *  watered '  when 
they  drink.  So  Thersites  says  of  the  fountain  of  the  mind 
of  Achilles  that  he  would  '  water  an  ass '  at  it.  '  They  cry 
'  hem '  is  given  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  folios,  '  cry 
'  pern.'  But  the  cry  'hem '  appears  to  have  been  a  common  and 
significant  cry  in  Shakespeare's  time  ;  so  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  ii. 
we  have : 

'  Fal.  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  master 
'  Shallow. 

'  Shallow.  That  we  have,  that  we  have,  that  we  have  ;  in 
'  faith.  Sir  John,  we  have.     Our  watchword  was  "  hem,  boys."  ' 


P.  Hen.  To  conclude,  I  am  so  good  a  proficient  in 
one  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  I  can  drink  with  any 
tinker  in  his  own  language  during  my  life. 

It  appears  from  the  Prince's  language  about  the  'drawers' 
that  he  had  devoted  himself  to  their  society  and  dialect 
exclusively.  The  conclusion,  therefore,- would  seem  naturally 
to  be  : 
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I  am  so  good  a  proficient  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour 
that  I  can  drink  with  any  skinker  in  his  own  language 
during  my  Hfe. 

The  less  familiar  word  would  easily  be  supplanted  by  the 
more  common,  even  though  '  under-skinker '  occurs  soon 
after. 


P.  Hen.  Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern-jerkin,  crystal- 
button,    nott-pated,    agat-ring,    puke-stocking,    caddis 
garter,  smooth-tongue,  Spanish-pouch 

The  quartos  and  folios  all  read  'not-pated.'  Steevens 
altered  it  to  '  nott-pated '  with  general  approval.  But  it 
appears  to  me  that  a  further  change  in  the  reading  is  desir- 
able. Shakespeare  would  hardly  have  placed  one  participle 
in  apposition  with  seven  substantives,  and  this  in  the  midst  of 
those  seven.  On  the  other  hand,  whoever  converted  *  nott ' 
into  '  not '  from  failure  to  understand  the  word  needed  a 
participle  to  make  the  negative  intelligible.  Hence,  probably, 
one  corruption  involved  two.  I  think  it  should  be  '  xvott-pate' 
The  participle  derives  no  legitimate  support  from  '  thou 
'  knotty-pated  fool '  below,  because  there  the  word  '  fool ' 
necessitated  the  use  of  'pated.' 

'  Smooth-tongue '  is  perhaps  a  tongue  so  full  and  fat  that 
all  wrinkle  and  roughness  is  pulled  smooth  in  the  tension  of 
the  outer  skin,  and  it  forms  the  contrast  to  what  Falstaff  sub- 
sequently calls  the  Prince,  '  a  dried  n cats-tongue,'  as  all 
puckered  and  withered  by  the  process  of  attenuation  and 
desiccation, 

P.  Hen.  I  am  not  yet  of  Percy's  mind,  the  Hot- 
spur of  the  North  ;  he  that  kills  me  some  six  or  seven 
dozen  of  Scots  at  a  breakfast,  washes  his  hands,  and 
says  to  his  wife — '  Fie  upon  this  quiet  life  !  I  want 
work.' 

Shakespeare    elsewhere    compares    the    sensation    felt    in 
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battle  to  that  of  one  who  feasts  ;  as  in  Richard  II. 
(act  i.  sc.  3) : 

*  More  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 
'  The  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversarj-.' 

Often  too  he  calls  the  gratification  of  other  passions  than 
hunger  by  the  name  of  some  meal ;  so  Cloten  says — 

'  And  when  my  lust  hath  dined.' 

Here,  therefore,  '  at  a  breakfast '  means  probably  at  any  slight 
encounter  which  holds  the  same  relation  to  a  regular,  well- 
contested  fight  that  the  lighter  repast  of  a  breakfast  does  to 
the  more  substantial  meals  of  dinner  and  supper.  This  inter- 
pretation, if  correct,  removes  any  necessity  for  such  emenda- 
dations  as  that  offered  by  Dyce  on  the  behalf  of  an  anonymous 
correspondent,  '  after  breakfast.' 


P.  He7i.  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of 
butter  ?  pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the  sweet 
tale  of  the  son  !  If  thou  didst,  then  behold  that  com- 
pound. 

I  would  observe  on  this  much-disputed  passage  that  there 
are  three  readings,  each  supported  by  considerable  authority  : 

*  pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the  sweet  tale  of  the 
'  son  ; '  '  pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the  sweet  tale 
'  of  the  sun '  or  '  suns  ;  *  and  '  pitiful-hearted  butter,  that 
'  melted  at  the  sweet  tale  of  the  sun.'  The  first  is  the  reading 
of  the  fir.st  and  second  quartos  of  1598,  and  is  adopted  by 
Steevens.  The  second  is  that  of  all  the  quartos  after  the 
second,  and  of  the  first  folio.  It  is  adopted  by  many  modern 
editors  ;  and  by  Warburton,  with  the  peculiar  condition  that 
he  refers  the    relative  'that'  to   the  preceding  words  'dish 

*  of  butter,'  and  not  to  '  Titan.'  The  third  is  a  reading  sug- 
gested by  Theobald  and  adopted  by  Dyce.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  weight  of  authority  and  probability  inclines  to  the 
first  reading,  which  makes  'Titan'  the  antecedent  to  'that.' 
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In  the  first  place,  if  the  second  reading  be  correct  we  have 
an  incomprehensible  description  of  Titan  as  melting  at  the 
tale  of  the  sun,  and  a  perplexing  description  of  Titan  as 
*  pitiful-hearted,'  which  greatly  needs  an  explanation,  unless 
Warburton's  unjustifiable  interpretation  of  'amorous'  be 
accepted.  If  the  first  reading  be  correct,  we  have  a  natural 
description  of  Titan  as  *  pitiful-hearted.'  Theobald's  sugges- 
tion, too,  is  arbitrary  and  needless.  If  the  '  butter '  be  the 
antecedent  to  '  that  melted,'  the  mention  of  this  greatly 
impairs  the  effect  of  the  comparison,  for  it  anticipates  that 
which  should  flash  upon  us  when  the  comparison  is  com- 
pleted— the  'melting  of  Falstaff.'  If,  again,  butter  melted 
to  the  kissing  sun,  it  must  have  melted  not  at  any  sweet 
tale,  but  at  the  sweet  kiss,  which  was  all-sufficient  for  melting 
the  butter.  On  the  whole  therefore  '  Titan '  and  '  son '  are 
preferable  to  '  Titan  '  and  '  sun,'  and  to  '  butter  '  and  '  sun.* 

But  I  would  also  suggest  other  slight  changes,  the  first  of 
which  is  '  thy  son  '  for  '  the  son.'  This  had  once  occurred  to 
Malone  before  he  finally  adopted  the  reading  '  sun.'  Again, 
I  have  assumed  so  far  that  '  sweet  tale '  is  correct ;  but  as 
Phaeton  told  no  tale  whatever  to  his  father,  and  since  '  sweet ' 
would  not  have  been  very  applicable  to  any  tale  which  he 
could  have  told,  I  think  it  probable  that  Shakespeare  wrote, 
'  melted  at  the  sweet  talk  of  thy  son.'     So  in  King  John  : 

'  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 
'  He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead.' 

But  further  the  comparison  is  not  sufficiently  brought 
home  in  the  words  '  If  thou  didst,  then  behold,'  for  there 
was  sufficient  reason  for  '  beholding '  independently  of  the 
condition  '  if  thou  didst.' 

I  would  therefore  read  the  whole  passage  thus : 

Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kissing  a  dish  of  butter  "^ 
(pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the  sweet  talk  of 
thy  son  !)  ;  if  thou  didst,  tJiou  didst  then  behold  that 
compound. 

Where  words  have  been  repeated  by  the  poet  intentionally, 
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the  omission  of  the  repetition  is  a  very  common  cause  of 
corruption.  The  emendation,  therefore,  if  not  certain,  is 
highly  probable. 

The  variation  between  '  sun  '  and  '  sun's,'  and  between  '  son  ' 
and  '  son's,'  is  one  which  hardly  needs  notice,  being  such  as 
constantly  recurs  in  the  genitive  cases  of  the  old  copies. 

Postscript,  1876. — The  first  and  second  folios,  with  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  quartcs,  read  '  of  the  sun,'  as  do,  with  a  slight  change  of  spelling 
the  third  and  fourth  folios,  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  quartos.  The 
first  and  second  quartos  read  'of  the  sons.'  Steevens  proposed  'his  son.' 
Mitford  reads  '  there '  for  *  then.'  Hanmer,  as  I  also  learn  from  the 
Cambridge  Edition,  reads  '  sweet ^^^  of  the  sim.'  Keightley  for  '  if  thou 
'  didst '  substitutes  '  if  thou  didst  never.' 


Fal.  There  live  not  three  gfood  men  unhanded  in 
England,  and  one  of  them  is  fat,  and  grows  old  :  God 
help  the  while !  A  bad  world,  I  say.  I  would  I  were 
a  weaver  ;  I  could  sing  psalms,  or  anything  ;  a  plague 
of  all  cowards,  I  say  still ! 

*  There  lives  not  three  '  is  the  reading  of  the  first  quarto, 
and  is,  I  doubt  not,  right.  See  Richard  II.  act  iii.  sc.  4, 
and  my  note  there  at  page  212.  We  have,  too,  in  Holinshed, 
'  By  reason  of  the  wars  that  followed,  the  charges  n'as 
'diminished  unto  two-and-twenty  pounds.' — A.D.  1344.  The 
first  part  of  the  speech  is  most  licentiously  expressed — '  not ' 
should  be  'but'  in  order  to  justify  completely  'and  one  of 
'  them,'  for  one  of  them  must  be  one  of  three.  But  the 
same  phraseolog}'  occurs  elsewhere  ;  for  example,  *  There's 
'  not  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  my  company,  and  the  half  shirt  is 
'  two  napkins  tacked  together,  and  thrown  over  the  shoulders.' 
We  must  therefore,  I  think,  accept  such  speaking  as  a  pre- 
valent anomaly  in  the  familiar  language  of  the  seventeenth 
century'.  '  God  help  the  while '  may  mean  '  God  help  the 
'days  we  live  in.'  'I  could  sing  psalms  or  anvlhing '  is  the 
reading  of  the  oldest  quartos.  The  folio  amended  this  by  '  I 
'could  sing  all  manner  of  songs.'  There  has  been  much 
discussion  on  the  old  text,  chiefly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  turning 
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on  the  difficulty  of  supposing  weavers,  who  in  origin  were 
Flemish  Protestants,  and  famous  for  their  devotion  to 
psalmody,  singing  '  anything.'     I  think  that  we  should  read  : 

There  lives  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in 
England,  and  one  of  them  is  fat  and  grows  old  :  God 
help  the  while  !  A  bad  world !  I  say.  I  would  I  were 
a  weaver  ;  I  could  sing  psalms  on  {or  for)  anything,  A 
plague  of  all  cowards  ; — I  say  still. 

'  I  could  sing  psalms  on  anything '  (or  '  for  anything ') 
means,  '  whatever  misfortune  or  wickedness  might  meet  me,  I 
'  could  sing  psalms.' 


Fal.  All  ?  I  know  not  what  ye  call,  all ;  but  if  I 
fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish  : 
if  there  were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor  old 
Jack,  then  am  I  no  two-legg'd  creature. 

The  complete  force  of  Falstaff's  assertion  that '  if  he  fought 
'  not,  &c.  he  is  a  bunch  of  radish,'  may  be  best  shown  by  his  own 
description  of  Justice  Shallow  when  a  young  man :  '  I  do 
'  remember  him  at  Clements  Inn  like  a  man  made  after 
*  supper  of  a  cheese-paring  ;  when  he  was  naked  he  was  for 
'  all  the  world  like  a  forked  radish  with  a  head  fantastically 
'  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife.  He  was  so  forlorn  that  his 
'  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were  invisible — he  was  the 
'  very  genius  of  famine '  (Henry  IV.  pt.  ii.  act  iv.  sc.  i). 


Falsi.  Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me. 
P.  Hen.  What,  four  ?   thou  said'st  but  two  even 
now. 

Fal.  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  four. 
Poins.  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 

It   deserves  to  be   noted  that   Falstaff  had   said  neither 
'  two '  nor  '  four  ; '  he  had  said  that  his  own  party  was  '  four,' 
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and  that  he  had  '  paid  two  ; '  but  not  that  either  *  two '  or 
'  four '  had  attacked  him.  Did  Shakespeare  write  this  error 
wittingly  in  order  to  exhibit  the  misapprehensions  and  for- 
getfulness  which  are  natural  to  a  rapid  and  broken  narrative  } 


Fal.  These  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly  thrust 
at  me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but  took  all  their  seven 
points  in  my  target,  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Seven  ?  why  there  were  but  four,  even 
now. 

Fal.  In  buckram. 

Poins.  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  suits. 

Fal.  Seven,  by  these  hilts,  or  I  am  a  villain  else. 

P.  Hen.  Pr'ythee,  let  him  alone  ;  we  shall  have 
more  anon. 

'  Target '  is  used  here  in  its  primary  sense — that  which  it 
bears  as  a  Cymro-Britannic  word — a  '  shield.'  Its  root  is 
'  targ,'  a  clash.  Whalley  suggested  that  the  speech  of  the 
Prince  and  Poins's  answer  are  indicative  that  Falstaff's  words 
are  used  interrogatively,  and  accordingly  Dyce  and  other 
modern  editors  print  : 

*  Fal.  In  buckram  } ' 

But  I  understand  Falstaff's  answer  to  mean  not,  *  Am  I  to 
'  consider  you  as  saying  that  there  were  only  four  in  buck- 
'  ram  } '  but,  'When  I  said  "four"  I  said  also  "four  in  buckram'" 
— that  is, '  I  restricted  the  number  four  to  men  in  buckram,  not 
to  men  generally.'  Poins  then  puts  in  *  Ay,  four  in  buckram 
•  suits.'  But  that  Poins  was  not  opposing  Falstaff  openly,  as 
the  Prince  did,  but  slily  humouring  him  in  his  lies,  appears 
from  his  very  last  words,  spoken  in  Falstaff's  support,  '  Ay, 
'  ay,  he  said  four,'  There  is,  therefore,  no  interrogative  in 
Falstaff's  words,  '  in  buckram.'  But  I  would  add  that  the 
assignment  of  the  speech,  *  Pr'ythee,  let  him  alone,'  to 
Prince   Henry  seems  to  me  an  error  of  all    the   copies  :    it 
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should  be  given  to  Poins.  The  two  characters  are  printed 
thus  :  '  Prin.,'  *  Poin  ; '  a  mistake  would  be  most  easy,  even 
were  such  mistakes  less  common  than  any  attentive  and 
critical  reader  of  Shakespeare's  prose  dialogues  must  know 
them  to  be.  These  persons  have  been  confounded  elsewhere 
in  this  play.  This  view  is  confirmed,  I  think,  by  Falstaff's 
address  to  the  Prince  as  follows  : 

*  Fal.  Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal .? 

'  P.  Hen.  Ky,  and  mark  thee  too.  Jack.' 

From  which  words  it  would  seem  that  the  Prince  had  main- 
tained a  silence  at  Poins'  suggestion  such  as  awakened  a  doubt 
in  Falstaff  whether  the  Prince,  who  made  no  objection  to  what 
he  had  been  saying,  could  have  heard  it.  The  question  and 
answer  suggest  that  Shakespeare  had  in  his  memory  the 
words  of  the  collect,  '  hear,  read,  mark,  learn.' 


Fal.  These  nine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of, — 
&c.,  their  points  being  broken,  &c.,  began  to  give  me 
ground  ;  but  I  followed  me  close,  came  in  foot  and 
hand  ;  and,  with  a  thought,  seven  of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

The  expression  '  I  followed  me  close '  is  just  intelligible 
in  a  literal  sense,  considering  the  immense  projection  of 
Falstafif's  abdomen,  which  placed  his  individual  self  behind, 
as  it  were,  his  material  person.  So  Shakespeare  elsewhere 
describes  a  woman  as  '  following  her  womb.'  '  I  followed 
'  me  close  '  again  may  mean,  '  I  pursued  the  advantage  which 
'  I  had  won  ; '  as  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  ii. : 

'  Oh,  such  a  day, 
'  So  fought,  so  followed,  and  so  fairly  won, 
'  Came  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  times 
'Since  Caesar's  fortunes.' — Act  i.  sc.  i. 

But  '  me '  is,  I  believe,  a  mere   racy  expletive ;  so  in  Titus 
Andronicus  : 
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*  I  pry'd  me  through  a  crevice  in  the  wall 

'  When,  for  his  hand,  he  had  his  two  sons'  heads.' 

Act  V.  sc.  I. 

Still  it  is  not  impossible  that  'me'  is  a  simple  misprint, 
and  the  right  reading  is,  '  I  followed  V;«  close.'  We  have 
by  a  similar  error  '  them  '  sometimes  in  Shakespeare  printed 
'men.'  After  so  writing  I  have  learned  that  Delius  has 
proposed  to  read  '  'em.'  The  text  should  not,  I  think,  be 
altered. 


P.  Hen.  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin ;  this 
sanguine  coward,  this  bed-presser,  this  horse-back 
breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  flesh  ; 

Falst.  Away,  you  starveling. 

'  This  sin '  is  '  Falstaff ; '  so  in  King  John  John  is  by  Con- 
stance called  '  the  sin  '  of  Elinor.  Prince  Henry  calls  himself 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  Falstaff  by  reason  of  his  personal  connec- 
tion with  him  as  a  friend  and  associate,  as  Constance  calls 
John  '  Elinor's  sin  '  by  reason  of  her  personal  connection  with 
him  as  his  mother  and  ally.  The  passages  illustrate  one  the 
other.  All  modem  editors  put  a  break  after  '  flesh,'  as  though 
'sanguine  coward,'  &c.  were  not  in  direct  apposition  with 
'  sin,'  but  commenced  a  sentence  never  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
But  a  break  is  a  shift  too  often  resorted  to  by  the  despairing 
critics  and  editors  of  our  author.  I  would  restore  *  s'blood  ' 
in  the  place  of  'away,'  which  the  folios  substituted  for  it, 
and  which  indicates  interruption  more  than  the  genuine 
word,  and  would  read  thus : 

I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin,  this  sanguine 
coward,  this  bed-presser,.  this  horseback-breaker,  this 
huge  hill  of  flesh. 

Fal.  S'blood !  you  starveling  ! 
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Poins.  Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Hen.  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four;  you 
bound  them,  and  were  masters  of  their  wealth. 

'  You  bound  them.'J  The  old  copies  read  '  and  bound  them.'  Cor- 
rected by  Mr.  Pope.— Malone. 

All  the  numerous  old  copies  consent  in  the  reading  '  we 
'  saw  you  four  set  on  four,  and  bound  them  ; '  but  they  must 
be  all  wrong.  I  think  Pope's  emendation,  however,  not  the 
right  one.     We  should  read  : 

We  two  saw  you  ;  you  four  set  on  four  and  bound 
them. 

It  is  far  more  probable  that  where  'you '  follows  immediately 
'  you,'  one  '  you  '  should  be  omitted  by  the  transcriber,  the 
printer,  or  the  hearer,  than  that  '  and  '  should  be  misprinted, 
or  misread,  or  misheard  for  *  you.'  The  words  '  we  saw  you  ' 
are  a  most  natural  preface  to  the  statement  of  the  facts  which 
were  seen,  as  tending  to  preclude  all  cavil  or  denial  of  such 
facts,  and  they  as  naturally  follow  the  words  '  mark.  Jack.' 
It  is  important  to  observ^e,  too,  that  the  passage  if  thus 
amended  produces  a  perfect  correspondence  in  the  two  state- 
ments :  '  You  four  set  on  four  and  bound  them,  and 
'  were  masters  of  their  wealth.  Then  did  we  two  set  on 
'  you  four,  and  with  a  word  out-faced  you  from  your  prize, 
'  and  have  it.' 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  DeHus 
amends  by  '  and  you  bound  them.'  But  akhough  this  reading  supposes 
a  more  natural  corruption  than  does  that  of  Pope,  yet  the  sentence  which 
it  makes,  '  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four,  and  you  bound  them,'  has  not 
the  run  of  a  natural  English  sentence.  Collier's  'Corrector'  suggests  '  we 
'  saw  you  two  set  on  four  and  bind  them  ; '  but  this,  again,  supposes  a 
less  probable  corruption  than  does  my  proposal. 


P.  Hen.  And,  Falstaff,  you  carried  your  guts  away 
as  nimbly,  with  as  quick  dexterity,  and  roared  for 
mercy,  and  still  ran  and  roared,  as  ever  I  heard  bullcalf 
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'  Dexterity  '  is  at  first  sight  hardly  an  attribute  of  bull- 
calves.  But  'dexterity'  in  Shakespeare  often  means  only 
promptitude  ;  so  in  Hamlet : 

'  Within  a  month, 
'  Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
'  Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes, 
'  She  married.     Oh,  most  wicked  speed  to  post 
'  With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets  ! ' 

Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Here  was  not  meant  '  dexterity  '  in  the  true  and  modern  sense. 
This  sentence,  as  a  whole,  defies  all  attempts  to  analyse  it 
into  consistency  and  propriety.  We  do  not  '  hear  bull-calves 
'  run,'  nor  '  carry  their  guts  away,'  nor  do  we  hear  '  their 
'  dexterity '  in  this  ;  yet  can  we  not  discharge  the  Prince's 
words  of  these  almost  absurd  assertions.  Bull-calves,  however, 
do  '  run.'  and  Shakespeare  has  elsewhere  noted  their  aptitude 
to  '  roar,'  for  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  ii.  we  have  : 

'  Prick  me  Bullcalf  till  he  roar  again.' 

I  think  then  that  we  should  read  thus : 

And,  Falstaff,  you  carried  your  guts  away  as 
nimbly,  with  as  quick  dexterity,  and  roared  for  mercy, 
and  still  ran  and  roared,  as  ever  I  heard,  did  bull-calf. 


P.  Hen.  What  trick,  what  device,  what  starting- 
hole,  canst  thou  now  find  out,  to  hide  thee  from  this 
open  and  apparent  shame  ? 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Holinshed,  that  although 
'  starting-hole '  means  properly  a  place  in  which  one  hides,  not 
to  take  refuge  but  to  make  an  attack  in  surprise,  yet,  as  the 
place  of  cover  and  of  sally  is  also  naturally  the  place  of  return 
and  concealment,  it  may  come  to  signify,  as  here,  a  place  of 
refuge :  '  The  Welshmen  were  not  so  discouraged  herewith 
'  but  that  they  brake  upon  them  out  of  their  starting-holes 
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'  and  places  of  refuge  through  the  marshes '  (Holinshed, 
Henry  III.  1257,  quoted  by  Richardson  under  the  word 
'  start '). 

There  is  no  tautology  in  '  open  and  apparent.'  'Open' 
here  is  equivalent  to  '  apparent '  in  its  modern  sense  ;  and 
'apparent'  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare,  is  '  incontro- 
'  vertible,'  '  unquestionable.' 


Fal.  Why,  thou  knowest,  I  am  as  valiant  as  Her- 
cules :  but  beware  instinct ;  the  lion  will  not  touch 
the  true  prince.  Instinct  is  a  great  matter;  I  was  a 
coward  on  instinct. 

'  Beware  instinct '  cannot  be  right.  If  '  beware '  have  its 
proper  meaning  it  is  not  naturally  applicable  here,  for  why 
should  the  Prince  beware  instinct  ?  and  yet  Shakespeare  never 
uses  the  word  '  beware,'  I  believe,  except  in  its  simple  and 
serious  sense.     I  would  read  certainly  : 

I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules,  but  I  bar  instinct. 

So  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

'  Gratiano.  If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit, 
&c.  &c.  '  Never  trust  me  more, 

'  Bassanio.  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing. 

'  Gratiano.  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night ;  you  shall  not  gage  me 
'  By  what  I  do  to-night.' 

Here,  be  it  observed,  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  in 
which  '  I  bar '  occurs,  is  singularly  like  that  of  the  passage  in 
question.  But  '  I  bar  to-night '=' but  I  bar  instinct,'  and 
'you  shall  not  gage '  =  ' the  lion  will  not  touch.'  '  Bar'  is  spelt 
in  the  old  copies  'barre,'  even  in  the  folio  ;  as  in  King  John : 

'  When  law  can  do  no  right, 
*  Let  it  be  lawful  that  it  barre  no  wrong.' 

T^his  orthography,  '  barre,'  closely  resembles    '  beware,'   and 
'  I  barre  '  would  most  easily  be  corrupted  into  'beware  '  either 
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in  copying  or  in  printing,  as  both  have  the  same  number  of 
letters,  four  of  which  are  identical. 

After  making  this  alteration,  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge 
Edition  that  Mr.  Long  would  read  for  '  but  beware  instinct ; 
'the  lion  will  not  touch,'  'but  by  mere  instinct  the  lion  will 
*  not  touch  ; ' — an  ingenious  and  probable  proposal,  but  never- 
theless, I  still  think,  not  the  right  one. 


[Falstaff  exit. 
P.  Hen.  Now,  sirs  ;  by  r-lady,  you  fought  fair ; — 
so  did  you,    Peto  ; — so  did  you,   Bardolph ;   you    are 
lions  too,  you  ran  away  upon  instinct. 

This,  as  it  is  printed  and  punctuated,  seems  irregularly 
expressed  ;  for  if  all  were  addressed  in  the  words,  '  Now,  sirs, 
'  you  fought  fair  ; '  and  there  was  no  one  to  address  but  Peto 
and  Bardolph ;  '  so  did  you,  Peto,'  &c.,  would  be  superfluous 
and  incorrect  But  first  the  hearers  present  may  have  beei. 
three,  exclusive  of  Poins,  the  absence  of  Falstafif  (who  has  just 
gone  out),  notwithstanding.  All  modem  editors  in  their  stage 
directions  say,  '  Enter  Gadshill,'  as  well  as  '  Falstaff,  Bardolph, 
'  and  Peto,'  while  all  old  copies  omit  all  notice  of  any  but  Fal- 
stafif. The  first  words  then,  '  Now,  sirs,'  may  be  considered  as 
a  mere  call  to  all  present  to  attend ;  and  the  first  address,  '  by  'r 
'lady,  you  fought  fair,' may  be  taken  as  applied  to  Gadshill  only, 
although  his  name  is  not  mentioned,  and  he  does  not  speak  a 
word  in  the  whole  scene.  But  as  the  presence  of  Gadshill 
must  be  assumed,  and  as  the  address  to  him  of  the  first  words 
must  also  be  taken  for  granted  in  order  to  give  propriety  to 
the  following,  '  So  did  you,  Peto,'  it  would  be  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  Shakespeare  wrote  : 

Now,   Sir,  by  r  lady  you  fought   fair ;  so  did  you. 
Peto  ;  so  did  you,  Bardolph. 


Baj'd.   I  did  that  I  did  not  this  seven   years  before, 
I  blushed  to  hear  his  monstrous  devices. 
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P.  Hen.  O  villain,  thou  stolest  a  cup  of  sack 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  wert  taken  with  the  manner 
and  ever  since  thou  hast  blushed  extempore. 

This  is  the  second  employment  by  Shakespeare  of  the 
word  '  extempore  '  within  a  page.  As  every  blush,  which  is 
natural,  is  unpremeditated  and  the  spontaneous  work  of  the 
moment,  every  natural  blush  is  '  extempore  ; '  and  Bardolph's 
blush  being  the  chronic  effect  of  ill-health  or  intemperance 
was  the  very  opposite  of  this.  '  Extempore,'  however,  may 
mean,  by  an  irregular  use  of  the  word,  '  fit  and  ready  for  the 
'  occasion,'  and  therefore  the  fixed  suffusion  of  Bardolph's  face 
may  perhaps  have  been  called  an  '  extempore  blush '  as  ready 
on  every  occasion  and  for  every  occasion  as  it  arose. 


P.  Hen.  Do  thou  stand  for  my  father,  and  examine 
me  upon  the  particulars  of  my  life. 

Fal.  Shall  I  ?  content: — This  chair  shall  be  my  state, 
this  dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this  cushion  my  crown. 

P.  Hen.  Thy  state  is  taken  for  a  joint-stool,  thy 
golden  sceptre  for  a  leaden  dagger,  and  thy  precious 
rich  crown,  for  a  pitiful  bald  crown. 

Johnson  considers  that  this  answer  of  the  Prince  had  '  been 
*  better  omitted,  as  containing  a  mere  repetition  of  Falstaff's 
'  own  description '  of  his  regalia  ;  and  Dr.  Farmer  accordingly 
regards  it  not  as  an  answer  of  the  Prince  to  Falstaff,  but  as 
an  apostrophe  to  his  father  the  King.  If  addressed  to  Falstaff 
by  the  Prince,  '  Thy  state  is  taken  for  a  joint-stool,'  &c., 
means  '  I  consider  your  throne  a  mere  joint-stool,'  &c.  ;  so  in 
King  Lear, 

'  I  took  you  for  a  joint-stool.' — Act  iii.  sc.  6. 

In  fact,  this  account  is  not  mere  repetition.  The  language 
of  the  Prince  represents  the  objects  spoken  of  as  meaner  than 
does  the  description  of  them  by  Falstaff.    The  '  chair  '  be- 
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comes  a  '  joint-stool ; '  the  *  dagger  '  a  '  leaden  dagger  ; '  the 
'  cushion  '  an  old  reveller's  bald  head. 

Beside  the  suppositions  of  Farmer,  two  other  alternatives 
are  open  to  us.  First,  the  Prince  may,  in  an  aside,  apostro- 
phise himself.  Secondly,  I  am  by  no  means  confident  that 
the  speech  may  not  belong  to  Poius,  being  addressed  to  the 
Prince.  Of  course,  if  the  joint-stool  passes  for  a  throne,  the 
throne  is  identified  with,  and  therefore  is  in  a  sense  '  taken 
'  for,'  the  joint-stool  ;  and  so  with  sceptre  and   crown.     But 

•  Thy  state  is  taken  for  a  joint  stool '  may  be  a  misprint  for 

*  Thy  state  mistaken  for  a  joint-stool.'  Amid  so  many  possi- 
bilities— of  which  Dr.  Farmer's  suggestion  does  not  appear  to 
me  the  most  probable — it  is  perhaps  better  to  respect  the 
rights  of  possession  belonging  to  the  text  as  it  stands,  and  to 
interpret  it  as  an  address,  not  an  apostrophe,  of  the  Prince  to 
Falstaff  personating  his  father. 

The  following  lines  explain  the  phrase  '  a  leaden  dagger  : ' 

'  Does  not  each  look  a  flash  of  lightning  feel, 

'  WTiich  spares  the  bod)''s  sheath,  yet  melts  the  steel } ' 

The  sheath  and  the  weapon  were  made  of  difterent 
materials  ;  the  sheath  of  Falstaflf's  dagger  was  of  lead  ;  and 
the  sheath  only  being  seen  is  here  spoken  of  as  the  dagger. 


/tz/.   For    God's    sake,    lords,    convey    my    tristful 
queen, 
For  tears  do  stop  the  flood-gates  of  her  e}es. 

Water  does  not  stop  flood-gates,  although  flood-gates 
are  made  to  either  stop  or  discharge  water  as  the  case  mav  be. 
The  picture  here  is.  that  of  water  breaking  over  flood-f^ates, 
which  should  stop  it.     I  would  certainly  read  : 

For  tears  do  sUe/>  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes. 

The  main  sense  of 'to  steep'  is  'to  submerge,"  as  in  the 
lines  of  Spenser : 

VOL.  1.  A  A 
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'  Now  'gan  the  golden  Phoebus  for  to  steep 
'  His  fiery  face  in  billows  of  the  west.' 

So  our  author  in  Othello  : 

'Had  he  steep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips.' 

Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
And  again  in  Winter's  Tale : 

'  There  may  be  in  the  cup  a  spider  steep'd, 
'And  one  may  drink  it' — Act  ii.  sc.  i. 

.The  general  notion  is  that  of  the  eye,  which  is  assumed  to 
be  furnished  with  flood-gates  to  hold  in  tears,  letting  out  the 
flood  of  tears  through  their  overflowing  and  submerging 
those  flood-gates.  Dr.  Farmer,  as  I  learn  from  Steevens's 
note  here,  dissatisfied  with  the  text,  proposed  to  read,  '  For 
'  tears  do  ope  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes.'  But  '  ope  '  is  an 
expression  not  true,  I  believe,  to  fact,  nor  to  the  imagery  here 
presented. 


Fal.  Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou 
spendest  thy  time,  but  also  how  thou  art  accompanied  : 
for  though  the  camomile,  the  more  it  is  trodden  on, 
the  faster  it  grows  yet  youth,  the  more  it  is  wasted 
the  sooner  it  wears. 

The  first  part  of  this  does  not  mean,  as  the  same  words 
would  at  the  present  day,  '  I  wonder  where  you  spend  your 
'  time,  and  what  company  you  keep,'  but,  '  I  am  astonished  at 
'  the  places  in  which  you  spend  your  time,  and  at  the  kind  of 
'  company  which  you  keep.' 

The  words  '  yet  youth '  are  not  in  the  first  and  second 
quartos,  whose  reading  is  '  so  youth,'  an  error  which  the  third 
quarto  amended  by  '  yet  youth.'  This  reading  has  prevailed 
universally  since  its  publication.  But  I  do  not  quite  perceive 
liow  the  transcriber  or  printer  of  the  first  copies  could  mistake 
'  yet '  for  '  so.'     Perhaps  the  poet  wrote  : 
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For  though  the  camomile,  the  more  it  is  trodden  on, 
the  faster  it  grows,  soft  youth,  the  more  it  is  wasted, 
the  sooner  it  wears. 

'  Soft '  is  similarly  applied  to  the  earliest  stage  of  human 
life  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  : 

*  Soft  infancy  that  nothing  cans't  but  cry.' — Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Numerous  and  natural  are  the  accidents  by  which  '  soft ' 
might  be  printed  '  so.' 


Pal.  That  thou  art  my  son,  I  have  partly  thy 
mother's  word,  partly  my  own  opinion  ;  but  chiefly,  a 
villanous  trick  of  thine  eye,  and  a  foolish  hanging  of 
thy  nether  lip,  that  doth  warrant  me. 

This  is  susceptible  of  two  constructions :  the  first  and 
most  obvious  is,  '  I  have  partly  thy  mother's  word,  partly  my 
'  own  opinion,  but  chiefly  a  villanous  trick  of  thine  eye,  &c., 

*  which  warrants  me  that  thou  art  my  son.'  The  second  and 
less  patent  is,  '  I  have  partly  thy  mother's  word,  and  partly 
'  my  own  opinion,    that  thou  art  my  son  ;  but  a  villanous 

*  trick  of  thine  eye,  and  a  foolish  hanging  of  thy  nether  lip, 
.  'chiefly  give  me  warranty  of  that'     I  incline  to  think  that  the 

latter  construction  maybe  the  right  one.  The  turn  of  ex- 
pression is  similar  in  Measure  for  Measure  : 

Isabel.  How  say  you  .'' 

Ang.  Nay,  I'll  not  warrant  that. 

And,  again,  in  Coriolanus  more  completely  : 

Vol  But  Aufidius  got  ofl". 
Men.  And  'twas  time  for  him  too,  I'll  warrant  him  that. 


FaL  If  then  thou  be  son  to  me,  here  lies  the  point ; 
— why,  being  son  to  me,  art  thou  so  pointed  at  ?     Shall 


o 
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the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher,  and  eat 
blackberries  ?  a  question  not  to  be  asked.  Shall  the 
son  of  England  prove  a  thief,  and  take  purses  ?  a 
question  to  be  asked. 

For  '  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  '  I  think  that  we  should 
read  '  the  blessed  son  of  heaven.'  This  brings  out  the  real 
contrast  between  the  son  '  of  the  king '  and  '  of  England  '  and 
some  other  '  son  ; '  which  would  be  lost  by  introducing  the 
'  sun  of  heaven.'  I  believe  that  an  allusion  is  here  made  to 
the  supposed  truancy  of  Christ,  when,  after  being  missed  by 
his  father  and  mother,  and  sought  in  all  places  where  a  truant 
boy  might  be  found,  He  was  discovered  at  last  in  the  Temple. 
That  the  word  '  micher '  is  not  used  in  the  bad  sense  attri- 
buted to  it,  of  a  lurking  and  petty  thief,  is  hinted  by  the 
'  micher's '  conduct,  *  eating  blackberries,'  which  is  the  worst 
delinquency  imputed  to  him  here  ;  and  that  Shakespeare 
should  realise  the  supposition  of  his  secret  pastime  in  the 
eating  of  blackberries  is  not  alien  from  his  general  manner. 
Reed  indeed  interprets  '  micher '  as  a  skulking  thief  in  con- 
tradistinction to  one  more  daring.  But  '  musser '  and  '  se 
'  musser '  are  old  French  words  signifying,  according  to  the 
*  Dictionnaire  de  I'Academie,'  '  se  cacher,'  '  Mucciare  '  and 
'  smucciare  '  are  Italian  words  meaning  '  to  slink  away  privily.' 
Johnson  and  Warburton,  too,  interpret  '  micher '  as  truancy. 
Although,  therefore,  Richardson  gives  '  pilfering '  as  its  first, 
and  '  skulking '  as  its  second  meaning,  I  believe  that  this 
order  might  be  well  reversed.  Henley,  I  find  after  writing 
as  above,  in  a  note  to  '  miching  malleco '  in  Hamlet  (act  iii. 
sc.  2),  says  that  the  word  was  daily  used  through  the  west 
of  England  in  his  day  for  '  to  play  truant.'  Malone  confirms 
him ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  an  ear-witness  that  in  this 
sense  it  is  still  employed. 

Postscript,  1876. — I  find  that  all  the  quartos  but  the  first,  as  well  as 
the  fourth  folio,  read,  as  I  have  now  proposed,  *  son  of  heaven  ; '  but  no 
modern  edition  which  I  have  seen  follows  them.  The  first  quarto, 
I  think,  often  prints  '  sun  '  for  '  son.' 
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Fal.  A  good  portly  man,  i'faith,  and  a  corpulent ; 
of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble 
carriage  ;  and,  as  I  think,  his  age  some  fifty,  or,  byV 
lady,  inclining  to  threescore. 

Falstafif  here  represents  King  Henry's  estimate  of  his  age, 
as  he  himself  desired  it  should  be  estimated.  Shakespeare  did 
not  depict  him  as  between  fifty  and  sixty,  but  much  older,  and 
as  the  Chief  Justice  in  his  rebuke  describes  him.  I  think  too 
that  this  circumstance  may  fairly  be  considered  in  the  general 
estimate  of  FalstafTs  cowardice.  However  deservedly  his 
pretensions  to  youth  may  have  involved  him  in  responsibility 
for  courage,  yet  in  fact  old  age  and  decay  in  large  measure 
excused  his  reluctance  to  measure  himself  against  the  young 
and  vigorous.  Shallow  does  not  describe  him  as  a  poltroon 
when  he  had  strength  and  activity  to  fight  with. 


Fal.  If  that  man  should  be  lewdly  given,  he 
deceiveth  me,  for,  Harr}',  I  see  virtue  in  his  looks. 
If  then,  the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  fruit,  as  the 
fruit  by  the  tree,  then  peremptorily  I  speak  it,  there  is 
virtue  in  that  Falstaff. 

'  If  then  the  tree,'  &c.]     Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads,  '  If  then  the  fruit  may 

*  be  known  by  the  tree,  as  the  tree  by  the  fruit,'  &c.  ;  and  his  emendation 
has  been  adopted  in  the  late  editions.  The  old  reading  is,  I  think,  well 
supported  by  Mr.  Heath,  who  observes  :  '  Virtue  is  considered  as  the 

*  finait,  the  man  as  the  tree  ;  consequently  the  old  reading  must  be  right — 
' "  If  then  the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  fruit,  as  the  fruit  by  the  tree  : " 

*  that  is,  "  If  I  can  judge  of  the  man  by  the  virtue  I  see  in  his  looks,  he 
* "  must  be  a  virtuous  man." ' — Malone. 

Falstaff  does  not  openly  disclose  an  hypothesis  so  manifestly 
unwarrantable  as  that  which  Heath  here  ascribes  to  him,  '  that 

*  a  man  can  be  judged  by  the  virtue  in  his  looks.'  He  clothes 
his  reasoning  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  thus  carefully 
disguises  the  means  by  which,  while  employing  the  words  of  a 
great  aphorism,  '  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,'  he  so 
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alters  and  vitiates  its  import  as  plausibly  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  he  must  be  virtuous.  Falstaff  says  in  terms  that  if  a 
tree  is  to  be  known  by  its  fruits,  there  is  virtue  in  Falstaff,  for 
there  is  virtue  in  his  looks.  Thus,  whereas  the  Gospel  prin- 
ciple assumed  the  fruit  of  a  virtuous  man  to  be  virtue  in 
conduct,  Falstaff,  retaining  '  virtue '  as  essential  to  the  nature 
of  this  fruit,  dropped  '  conduct,'  and  reasons  as  if  '  virtue  in 
'looks'  could  constitute  'fruit.'  The  reading  of  the  old  copies 
is  surely  right.  Falstaff  did  not  affirm  the  converse  of  the 
Gospel  principle,  as  Hanmer  supposes,  but  palters  with  the 
language  of  it. 


P.  Hen.  Thou  art  violently  carried  away  from 
grace  :  there  is  a  devil  haunts  thee  in  the  likeness  of  a 
fat  old  man  :  a  tun  of  man  is  thy  companion. 

I  suspect  the  same  pun  here  as  once  before  on  the  word 
'  fat ' — a  '  fat  old  man  '  is  a  '  fat,'  or  '  vat,'  or  '  tun  '  old  man. 
Since  so  writing  I  find  that  '  an  old  fat  man '  is  the  reading 
of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quartos.  This  reading 
assists  the  equivocation,  and  has,  of  course,  most  high  autho- 
rity.    I  propose  to  restore  it  by  reading  : 

There  is  a  devil  haunts  thee  in  the  likeness  of  an 
old  fat  tnan  ;  a  tun  of  man  is  thy  companion. 

Postscript,  1877. — So  I  find  the  Cambridge  editors  read. 


Fal.  If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  God  help  the 
wicked  !  If  to  be  old  and  merry  be  a  sin,  then  many 
an  old  host  that  I  know  is  damned  :  if  to  be  fat  be  to 
be  hated,  then  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  are  to  be  loved. 

The  meaning  of  the  first  prayer  may  be  either  '  if  sack 
'  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  then  the  wicked  have  my  best  wishes,' 
or  '  if  sack  and  sugar  be  imputed  as  a  fault,  what  must  be 
'  the  judgment  on  real  wickedness  ! ' 
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Host.  The  sheriff  and  all  the  watch  are  at  the 
door :  they  are  come  to  search  the  house ;  shall  I  let 
them  in  ? 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  Never  call  a  true 
piece  of  gold  a  counterfeit  :  thou  art  essentially  mad 
without  seeming  so. 

P.  Hen.  And  thou  a  natural  coward  without 
instinct. 

*  mad.']     Old  copies,  '  made.'     Corrected   by  Mr.   Rowe.     I  am  not 
sure  that  I  understand  this  speech.     Perhaps  Falstaff  means  to  say,  *  We 

*  must  now  look  to  ourselves.  Never  call  that  which  is  real  danger,  ficti- 
'  tious  or  imaginary.  If  you  do,  you  are  a  madman,  though  you  are  not 
'  reckoned  one.  Should  you  admit  the  sheriff  to  enter  here,  you  will  de- 
'  serve  that  appellation.'  The  first  words,  however,  '  never  call,'  &c.,  may 
allude,  not  to  real  and  imaginary,  but  to  the  subsequent  words  only — 
essential  and  seeming  madness. — Malone. 

Falstaff,  I  believe,  does  not  here  at  all  allude  to  the  reality 
or  semblance  of  dangers  ;  nor  does  he  connect  the  Prince's 
madness  with  the  latter.  Falstaff,  when  the  sheriff  knocked, 
was  listening  to  an  accusation  of  personating  virtue,  reverence, 
wisdom,  and  gravity  by  his  appearance,  while  in  truth 
he  was  '  worthy  in  nothing'  I  think  that  Falstaff  means 
then  :  '  Do  not  attempt  to  represent  me,  who  am  true  gold 

*  in  my  virtue,  as  a  counterfeit  of  golden  virtue ;  and  do 
'  not  pretend  to  pass  yourself  off  as  merely  simulating 
'the  madcap  when  you  are  veritably  and  actually  mad.' 
'  Seeming  so '  does  not  signify,  I  think,  merely  *  appearing  to 
'  be  so,'  but  '  simulating  to  be  so.'  Capell  misunderstood  the 
word,  and  actually  printed :  '  If  thou    dost,  thou  art  essen- 

*  tially  mad  without  seeming  so.'  But  we  have  in  Measure  for 
Measure  : 

'  Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
*  To  thy  false  seeming.' — Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

And  again : 

'  Ha !  little  honour  to  be  much  believed, 

*  And  most  pernicious  purpose  !  seeming  !  seeming 

*  I  will  proclaim  thee,  angels.' — Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
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That  this  is  the  true  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the  Prince's 
reply,  'And  thou  a  natural  coward,  without  instinct,'  which 
means  :  '  As  I  need  no  simulation  to  make  me  a  madman,  so 
'  you  need  no  instinct  to  make  you  a  coward,  for  you  are  by 
'  nature  a  coward.' 


Fal.  I  deny  your  major :  if  you  will  deny  the 
sheriff,  so  :  if  not,  let  him  enter. 

This  equivocation  between  the  wider  premiss  in  a 
syllogism,  and  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  London,  is 
illustrated  by  a  passage  in  Holinshed  :  '  She  ordained  for  her 
'  husband  and  for  herself  a  solemn  obit  to  be  kept  yearlie  in 
'  that  church  (St.  Paul's),  where  the  major  being  present  with 
'  the  shiriffes,  chamberlain,  and  sword-bearer,  should  offer  each 
'  of  them  a  pennie,  and  the  major  to  take  up  a  pound,  the 
'  shiriffes  either  of  thern  a  marke,  the  ch^mberleine  ten 
*  shillings,  and  the  sword-bearer  six  shillings  eightpence,  and 
'  every  other  of  the  major's  officers  two-and-twenty  pence 
■  and  the  number  of  eight  officers  belonging  unto  the 
'shiriffes  (and  by  them  to  be  appointed)  eight  pence  a  piece.' 
A.D.  1639.  In  this  passage  of  the  Chronicler  we  have  all — 
'  the  major,'  *  the  shiriffe,'  and  probably  his  '  watch,' 


Sher.  First  pardon  me,  my  lord,  a  hue  and  cry 
Hath  followed  certain  men  unto  thig  house, 

Prince.  What  men  ? 

Sher.   One  of  them   is  well   known,   my  gracious 
lord, 
A  gross  fat  man. 

Car.  As  fat  as  butter. 

All  modern  editors  print  all  this  passage  as  verse.  In 
order  to  make  the  measure  more  regular,  Steevens  omitted 
the  word  'gracious'  from  the  last  line  but  one,  leaving  the  last 
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line  defective ;  and  Capell  added,  '  Sir/  I  am  informed,  to  the 
last,  leaving  the  last  but  one  excessive.  As  a  slight  trans- 
position cures  both  at  one  stroke,  I  would  read : 

Prince.  What  men  ? 

Sher.  One  of  them  is,  my  gracious  lord. 

Well  known  ;  a  gross  fat  man. 

Car.  As  fat  as  butter. 


ACT    III. 

Scene  i. 

Hot,  Lord  Mortimer, — and  Cousin  Glendovver,— 
Will  you  sit  down  ?  — 
And  qncle  Worcester  ; — a  plague  upon  it ! 
I  have  forgot  the  map. 

Glend.  No,  here  it  is. 

Sit,  cousin  Percy ;  sit,  good  cousin  Hotspur, 
For  by  that  name  as  oft  as  Lancaster 
Doth  speak  of  you,  his  cheek  looks  pale,  and  with 
A  rising  sigh,  he  wisheth  you  in  heaven. 

This  passage  is  so  arranged  in  all  modem  editions  which  I 
have  seen.  In  the  quartos,  however,  the  speeches  both  of 
Hotspur  and  of  Glendower  are  printed  in  prose,  while  the 
folio  gives  them  in  irregular  versification.  I  would  print  all 
as  verse,  but  differently  from  existing  arrangements,  thus  : 

Hot.   Lord  Mortimer,  and,  cousin  Glendower,  will 
you 
Sit  down  ;  and  uncle  Worcester, — a  plague  upon  it ! 
I  have  forgot  the  map. 

Glend.  No,  here  it  is. 

The  verses  thus  become  regular  in  metre,  according  to 
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the  general  rules  of  Shakespeare's  prosody.  Either  the  final 
*  er '  of  Worcester  is  lost  before  the  following  vowel  *  a,'  or 
'  uncle '  is  a  monosyllable. 


Glend.  Sit,  cousin  Percy,  sit,  good  cousin  Hotspur, 
For  by  that  name  as  oft  as  Lancaster 
Doth  speak  of  you,  his  cheek  turns  pale,  and  with 
A  rising  sigh  he  wisheth  you  In  heaven. 

Hot.  And  you  in  hell  as  often  as  he  hears 
Owen  Glendower  spoken  of. 

Glend.   I  cannot  blame  him  :  at  my  nativity. 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes, 
Of  burning  cressets  ;  and,  at  my  birth, 
The  frame  and  the  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shak'd  like  a  coward. 

Hot.  Why,  so  it  would  have  done 

At  the  same  season,  if  your  mother's  cat  had 
But  kitten'd,  though  yourself  had  ne'er  been  born. 

In  the  quartos  Hotspur's  speeches  are  printed  as  prose. 
So,  too,  in  the  folios.  Modern  editions  generally  arrange  all, 
and  the  reply  of  Glendower,  as  in  the  quoted  text,  so  as  to 
make  one  defective  and  one  excessive  verse.  I  would  read 
thus  : 

Hot.  And  you  in  hell,  as  often  as  he  hears 
Owen  Glendower  spoken  of. 

Glend.  I  cannot  blame  him  : 

At  my  nativity  the  front  of  heaven 
Was  full  of  fiery  shapes,  of  burning  cressets  ; 
And  at  my  birth  the  frame  and  huge  foundation 
Of  the  earth  shaked  like  a  coward. 

Hot.  Why,  so  it  would  have 

Done  at  the  same  season,  if  your  mother's  cat 
Had  but  kitten'd,  though  yourself  had  ne'er  been  born. 
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'  Glendower '  may  be  pronounced,  as,  in  fact,  it  should  be, 
in  two  syllables.  The  first  quarto  reads  '  and  huge  foun- 
'  dation  ; '  *  huge  '  was  detrimentally  omitted  in  subsequent 
copies.  The  word  gives  force  to  the  description,  and  vivacity 
to  the  comparison  which  follows  it  'Spoken,'  'coward,' 
'season,'  and  'kitten'd'  pronounced  *  spok'n,'  '  cowrd,' '  seas'n,' 
and  'kittnd'  are  all  monosyllables,  and  so  the  verses  in 
which  they  appear  are  lines  perfect  in  scansion,  although  not 
of  the  smoothest ;  nor  indeed  tolerable,  unless  articulated  as 
the  printing  in  this  sentence  represents  them.  I  believe  that 
Shakespeare  may  have  written  '  have  done,'  although  *  have  ' 
would  have  sufficed,  and  also  '  but,'  although  '  but '  seems 
hardly  needful,  and  not  well  placed. 

Postscript,  1876. — Pope,  I  find  from  the  Cambridge  readings,  gives 
*  I  blame  him  not,'  and  in  the  ninth  hne,  '  and  know  that  at  my  birth.' 
'  Aye  and  at  my  birth '  has  also  been  proposed  by  CapeU.  Pope  omitted 
'  why '  and  '  but '  in  Hotspurs  last  speech. 


Hot.   Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions  :  oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  cholick  pinch'd  and  vex'd 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb  ;  which,  for  enlargement  striving, 
Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,  and  topples  down 
Steeples,  and  moss-grown  towers.     At  your  birth. 
Our  grandam  earth,  having  this  distemperature, 
In  passion  shook. 

*  Womb '  in  Anglo-Saxon  meant  generally  the  lower  part 
of  the  trunk,  including  the  assimilative  and  the  reproductive 
systems.  '  Womb-rack  '  is  the  old  word  for  '  colick.'  Nor  in 
the  seventeenth  century  was  this  general  sense  of  '  womb ' 
unknown.  So  Falstaff,  speaking  of  his  corpulency,  in  this  play, 
says,  '  O  my  womb,  my  womb,  my  womb  undoes  me.'  The 
earth's  womb,  then,  may  mean  here  '  the  earth's  interior 
'  parts.'    Any  way,  the  description  is  rather  suited  to  the  rough 
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and  ready  Hotspur  than  positively  pleasant  in  itself.  The 
last  line,  by  casting  out  the  word  '  this,'  would  seem  at  first 
sight  to  gain  normal  melody  and  correctness,  thus. 

Our  grandam  earth,  having  dis temperature, 
In  passion  shook. 

But  'grandam  '  is  to  be  pronounced,  I  believe,  'grand'm.' 
in  one  syllable,  which  makes  the  present  line  unob- 
jectionable.    '  Passion  '  signifies,  of  course,  *  suffering.' 

Since  the  repetition  of  '  earth  '  as  the  object  in  the  objective 
case  immediately  after  its  occurrence  as  the  subject  in  the 
subjective  case  is  slightly  unnatural,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  '  earth '  may  be  a  mistake  for  '  through,'  which  was 
printed  in  the  quartos  sometimes  *  thoro,'  and  that  Shakespeare 
may  perhaps  have  written  : 

Which,  for  enlargement  striving, 
Shakes  the  old  beldame  through,  and  topples  dow^n 
Steeples  and  moss-grown  tov^^ers. 

Postscript,  1876. — I  find  from  the  Cambridge  list  that  Pope  for 
'  having  this  distemperature '  reads  '  with  this  distemperature.'  The 
quartos  read  '  topples,'  and  all  the  folios  read  '  tumbles  down.'  Pope 
most  arbitrarily  and  needlessly  reads  '  high  towers  and  moss-grown 
'  steeples,' 


Glend.  The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the 
herds 
Were  strangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields. 

*  Clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields.'  The  preposition  '  to  '  has 
been  discarded  by  Mason  for  'in  ;'  and  Steevens  has  defended 
it  apologetically  by  another  precedent  of  'to  '  in  Shakespeare, 
which  I  do  not  think  quite  meets  the  case  :  but  '  to  '  appears  to 
me  to  give  a  more  vivid  picture  than  '  in '  would  have  done. 
We  have  a  similar  conversion  of  a  positive  to  a  relative 
condition  in  Richard  III. — 
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*  That  cropped  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince, 
'And  made  her  widow  to  a  woful  bed.' — Act  ii. 

If  any  change  were  to  be  made,  I  should  prefer  to  read — 

The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Went  strangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields. 

It  is  observable  that  an  alarming  prodigy  mentioned  by 
Holinshed  as  attendant  on  Glendower's  birth  is  omitted  by 
Shakespeare.  '  Strange  wonders  happened  (as  men  reported) 
'  on  the  birth  of  this  man.  For  the  same  night  he  was  bom, 
'  all  his  father's  horses  in  the  stable  were  found  to  stand  in 
'blood  up  to  the  bellies.'     (Holinshed,  A.D.  1402.) 


Glend.  Where  Is  he  living, — dipt  in  with  the  sea 
That  chides  the  banks  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales, — 
Which  calls  me  pupil,  or  hath  read  to  me  ? 
And  bring  him  out,  that  is  but  woman's  son, 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art, 
Or  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

'  Bring  him  out'  may  mean  merely  'show  me  him.'  But 
in  some  parts  of  England  '  out '  has  an  idiomatic  force.  The 
common  people  in  Pembrokeshire  say  'there  is  no  better 
'  man  out,'  when  they  mean,  '  no  better  man  about  the  world.' 

*  To  trace  '  is  '  to  follow  close,'  hence  '  to  move  on  precisely 
'  the  same  path,'  and  so  '  to  resemble '  (the  word  '  follow ' 
has  the  same  meaning  amongst  the  people,  who  speak  of  a 
child  '  following  such  a  one  '  for  '  resembling  such  a  one  '  in 
some  parts),  and  hence  '  to  be  equal  to.'  There  is  a  similar 
use  of  the  word  'trace'  in  Hamlet:  'His  semblable  is  his 
'  mirror ;  and  who  else  would  trace  him — his  umbrage ; 
'  nothing"  more.' — Act  v.  sc.  2. 

'  To  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments '  presents  '  experi- 
'  ments'  in  a  sense  very  closely  allied  to  its  modern  meaning. 
But  in  Shakespeare's  day  it    had  another,  if  not  a   current. 
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signification,  of  which  we  should  here  retain  the  remem- 
brance. '  Experiment '  was  a  word  applied  to  procedure,  or 
to  instruments,  used  in  magical  performance.  We  are  told  by 
Holinshed,  that  in  a  great  trial  by  battle  between  Sir  John 
Anneslie  and  Thomas  Ketrington  at  Westminster  in  the  third 
year  of  Richard  II.  an  oath  was  administered  to  the  com- 
batants, which  amongst  other  provisions  purported  '  that  they 
'  had  not  about  them  any  herb,  or  stone,  or  other  kind  of 
'  experiment,  with  which  magicians  use  to  triumph  over  their 
'enemies.'  (A.D.  1380.)  Henry  IV.  has  already  called  Glen- 
dower  '  a  magician.' 


Glend.   I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 
Hot.  Why,  so  can  I  ;  or  so  can  any  man  ; 
But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them  ? 

Glend.  Why,  I  can  teach  you,  cousin,  to  command 

The  devil. 
Hot.  And  I  can  teach   thee,  cousin,  to  shame  the 

devil. 

Either  '  you  '  or  '  cousin  '  could  be  omitted  without  any 
loss,  and  with  advantage  to  the  metre,  which  is  greatly  disturbed 
by  '  the  devil '  standing  solitary  in  the  next  line.  On  the 
whole  however  I  would  read  : 

I  can  teach  you,  cousin,  to  command  the  devil. 

'  Why  '  is  out  of  place  here,  and  seems  to  have  slipped  in 
from  the  same  position  in  the  line  of  Hotspur's  first  reply, 
where  it  is  naturally  used.  *  Can '  may  be  emphatically  pro- 
nounced. 

Postscript,  1876. — Pope,    I   find  from   the   Cambridge  lists,   omits 
'  cousin.' 


Glend.  Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbroke  made 
head 
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Against  my  power  ;  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye  : 
And  sandy-bottom'd  Severn  have  I  sent  him, 
Bootless  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. 

Hot.   Home  without   boots,  and    in   foul    weather 
too! 

The  next  line  shows  that  '  bootless '  is  the  right  word,  and 
that  we  cannot  read  '  bootyless '  in  order  to  give  the  right 
number  of  feet  to  this  verse.  Nor  can  I  accept,  as  Malone  is 
disposed  to  do.  Pope's  allocation  of  the  word  '  him/  standing 
in  the  close  of  the  last  verse,  to  the  commencement  of  this  line  ; 
for,,  unless  emphatically  pronounced,  *  him  '  does  not  heal  the 
line,  and  if  emphatically  pronounced,  it  produces  a  discord  in 
expression.  '  Bootless '  is  certainly  a  trisyllabic  word  here, 
as  we  have  already  seen  *  England '  to  be.  '  Bootless  home 
'  and  weather-beaten  back '  must  not  be  interpreted  '  to  his 
'  home  without  booty,  and  weather-beaten  back,'  but  '  without 
*  booty  and  weather-beaten,  back  to  his  home.'  - 

Postscript,  1877. — I  learn  that  Capell  reads  the  last  line  without 
'  back '  wrongly,  but  not  unnaturally.  In  Macbeth  we  have  the  same 
two  words,  combined  thus  in  a  similar  description — 

'  We  would  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard, 
'  And  beat  them  backward  home.' — Act  v.  sc.  5. 

The  apparent  or  supposed  tautology  therefore  produced  by  '  home '  and 
'  back '  warrants  no  inference  against  the  genuineness  of  the  line. 


Mor.  Come,   come,  no  more    of  this   unprofitable 
chat. 

should  perhaps  be : 

Come,  come  ;  no  7nore  imp rojit able  chat. 


Glend.  Come,  here's  the  map  ;  Shall  we  divide  our 
right. 
According  to  our  threefold  order  ta'en  ? 
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Mort.  The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it 
Into  three  Hmits,  very  equally: 
England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto, 
By  south  and  east,  is  to  my  part  assign'd : 
All  westward,  Wales  beyond  the  Severn  shore, 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound, 
To  Owen  Glendower  : — and,  dear  coz,  to  you 
The  remnant  northward,  lying  off  from  Trent. 
And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

Hanmer  made,  it  seems,  the  addition  *  already  '  to  the  third 
h'ne,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  a  verse.  Steevens 
supposes  the  same  word  to  be  Shakespeare's.  There  is 
nothing  positive  to  be  urged  against  this  conjecture,  except 
that  being  but  conjectural  it  jingles  unpleasantly  with  the 
last  word  in  the  following  line,  '  equally.'  Before  noticing 
Hanmer's  change,  I  had  proposed  : 

The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it  between  us, 
Into  three  limits  very  equally. 

This  would  answer  precisely  to  '  shall  we  divide  our  right, 
'  according  to  our  threefold  order  taken  .'' '  and  it  would  also 
express  summarily  what  the  following  lines  verify  at  large — ■ 
not  only  a  threefold  division,  but  an  assignment  of  each  third 
part  to  its  specific  owner.  Without  '  between  us  '  the  line  less 
adequately  conveys  the  fact  which  it  relates. 

The  fifth  line  merits  observation. 

What  means  '  hitherto  ' }  '  Hither,'  says  Richardson,  in 
conformity  with  general  opinion,  '  is  used  when  the  speaker 
'  means  to  express  motion  to  the  place  where  he  is.'  The 
speaker  here  was  before  the  map.  Malone  therefore  sup- 
poses him  '  to  point  to  a  spot  on  the  map.'  But  first  what 
spot  could  he  have  pointed  to  ?  or  how  could  any  spot  lying 
south  and  east  of  Trent  and  Severn  mark  a  south  eastern 
boundary  .''  Secondly,  Shakespeare  certainly  does  not,  and 
according  to  lexicographical  consent  writers  in  general  do  not. 
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apply  '  hitherto  '  to  space  at  all,  but  always  to  time.  In  this 
it  differs  from  '  thitherto,'  which  means  to  the  place  where  the 
speaker  is  not.  We  might  therefore  save  our  author's  con- 
sistency with  general  rules  and  his  own  usage  by  reading  : 

England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  tJiitherto 
By  south  and  east,  is  to  my  part  assigned  : 
All  westward  ; — Wales  behind  the  Severn  shore 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound  ; — 
To  Owen  Glendower, 

Still  the  difficulty  remains,  after  and  despite  two  slight 
alterations,  that  some  spot  is  indicated  by  '  thitherto.' 

But  further.  The  line  '  and  our  indentures  tripartite  are 
'drawn'  must  be  wrong.  Not  only  does  Hotspur,  who  lis- 
tened to  this  speech  of  Mortimer,  ask  the  question,  which,  if 
the  line  be  right,  is  quite  superfluous,  *  Are  the  indentures 
'  drawn  ?  Shall  we  begone  ? '  but  he  receives  for  answer  '  that 
'the  writer  shall  be  hastened  by  a  personal  interposition,' 
which  certainly  implies  that  they  are  not  yet  drawn.  Again, 
the  same  Mortimer,  who  speaks  these  words,  hereafter  declares 
that  by  the  time  when  Glendower's  daughter  shall  have 
finished  her  singing,  *  the  book  will,  he  thinks,  be  drawn  ; '  and 
Hotspur,  too,  after  the  song  is  actually  over,  still  expresses 
a  doubt  whether  '  the  indentures  be  drawn.'  Besides,  the 
line  here  is  very  badly  and  lamely  introduced.  I  would 
therefore  confidently,  as  to  the  two  last  amendments,  read  the 
whole  passage  thus : 

Mori.  The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it  \between  2ls\ 
Into  three  limits  very  equally. 
England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hither  down 
By  south  and  east,  is  to  my  part  asslgn'd  : 
All  westward, — Wales  beyond  the  Severn  shore, 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound, — 
To  Owen  Glendower :  and,  dear  Coz,  to  you 
The  remnant  northward,  lying  off  from  Trent ; 
As  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn  : 

VOL.  I.  B  B 
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Which  being  sealed  interchangeably 

(A  business  that  this  night  may  execute) 

To-morrow,  Cousin  Percy,  you  and  I 

And  my  good  Lord  of  Worcester  may  set  forth. 

'  As  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn '  does  not,  of 
course,  positively  express  that  the  indentures  are  actually 
in  engrossment,  as  does  '■And  our  indentures  are  drawn,'  but 
that  such  is  the  tenor  of  our  indentures,  whether  actually- 
written  out  or  not.  '  The  fertile  land  within  that  bound ' 
means  the  English  land  not  included  in  '  Wales  beyond  the 

*  Severn  shore,'  which  the  Severn  bounds  on  the  east,  that  is, 
Hereford,  Monmouth,  part  of  Salop,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester. 
'  Down '  is  precisely  the  word  applicable,  and  generally 
applied  by  the  folk  still,  to  the  southward  direction  of  wind 
or  other  moving  body. 

Postscript,  1876.— Keightley,  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  list,  has 
also  departed  from  Hanmer's  addition  'already,'  proposing  '  divided  it 

*  for  us.'  I  so  far  prefer  my  own  emendation  as  to  point  out  that  possibly 
'ta'en'  in  the  line  above  contributed  to  the  omission  of  'between.' 
1877. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Theobald  altered  '  drawn  ' 
to  '  drawing.'  This  is  quite  in  consonance  with  the  general  motive  for 
the  different  alteration  which,  being  c[uite  ignorant  that  he  had  amended 
the  line  at  all,  I  have  made  in  it. 


Mort.  My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  yet. 
Nor  shall  we  need  his  help  these  fourteen  days  : 
Within   that  space  {to   Glciid)  you  may  have  drawn 

together 
Your  tenants,  friends,  and  neighbouring  gentlemen. 

Glend.  A  shorter  time  shall  send  me  to  you,  lords, 
And  in  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come: 
From  whom  you  now  must  steal,  and  take  no  leave  ; 
For  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed, 
Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you. 

S.  Walker  has  said  that  the  sense  surely  requires  the  sub- 
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stitution  of  '  Or  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed.'  I  think 
not;  but  that  if  any  change  be  made,  it  is  required  elsewhere. 
Glendower  means,  I  take  it,  to  say,  '  I  will  be  with  you,  lords, 
'  in  less  than  fourteen  days,  and  will  bring  your  wives  with 

*  me.  This  will  enable  you  to  get  off  now  without  any  formal 
'  leave-taking  ;  for  I  know  that  when  a  regular  parting  comes, 
'  it  will  bring  with  it  a  world  of  tears.'  '  For,'  then,  is  a 
proper  and  efficient  word.  Another  change  is,  I  think,  more 
warrantable.     The    husbands   did    not   in    fact   steal    away. 

*  Must  steal '  is  perhaps  '  may  steal,'  with  the  initial  '  st ' 
of  '  steal '  repeated  so  as  to  convert  an  indistinct  *  may '  into 
'must.'  The  speaker,  in  his  next  address,  says,  'You  may 
'away  by  night.'  Glendower  soon  leaves  the  stage  to 
quicken  the  departure  of  the  lords,  and  to  make  as  light  as 
he  could  ('  break ')  to  the  ladies  the  intelligence  that  their 
husbands  were,  or  would  be,  off,  but  only  for  the  absence  of  a 
day  or  so. 


Wor.  Yea,  but  a  little  charge  will  trench  him  here, 
And  on  this  north  side  win  this  cape  of  land ; 
And  then  he  runs  straight  and  even. 

Capell  has  mended  the  metrical  defect  of  the  last  verse  by 
reading : 

'  And  then  he  runs  straiglitly  and  evenly.' 

Dyce  follows  Capell.  Not  being  aware  of  this  emendation,  I 
had  proposed  to  read  : 

And  then  he  runs  on  straight  and  evenly, 

in  harmony  with  the  line  assigned  to  Hotspur  above  : 

'  In  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly,' 

a  phrase  evidently  borne  in  mind  by  Worcester  when  he  utters 
this.  I  believe  my  suggestion  to  be  the  correct  one  still ;  for 
'  straight,'  if  altered  to  '  straightly,'  involves  an  unpleasant 
jingle  with  '  evenly,'  and  a  departure  from  the  pleasing  analogy 
of  the   adjective   and  adverb  '  straight  and   evenly '   to  the 
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adjective  and  adverb  '  fair  and  evenly,'  '  Run  on,'  too  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  fact  that  it  had  run  straight  up 
to  this  point,  and  is  a  phrase  more  than  once  used  by  our 
author  in  describing  the  natural  and  unconstrained  course  of 
a  river  ;  e.g.  in  King  John — 

'  And  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood,' 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
*  calmly  run  on  in  obedience 
'  Even  to  the  ocean.' — Act  v.  sc.  4. 

And  again — 

'  Say  shall  the  current  of  our  right  run  on  ? ' — Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Postscript,  1876.— I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  list  that  Collier's 
'  Corrector '  proposes  '  runs  all  straight  and  evenly/  while  Keightley 
proposes  'runs  on/  as  I  do,  and  Staunton,  'runs  me.' 


Glcnd.  I  will  not  have  it  altered. 

Hot.  Will  not  you  ? 

Glend.  No,  nor  you  shall  not. 

Hot.  Who  shall  say  me  nay  ? 

Glcnd.  Why,  that  will  I. 

This  is  but  the  fraction  of  a  verse,  and  the  next  speech 
commences  a  fresh  line.  Surely  there  has  slipped  out  half  a 
verse  ;  such  a  half  as  this  would  be  natural  — 

Why,  that  will  I — \^tis  I  shall  say  yo2i  nay'\. 

It  is  often  the  case,  I  think,  that,  where  words  were 
repeated  purposely  by  the  poet,  they  are  omitted  by  the 
transcriber  from  the  supposition  that  they  have  been  repeated 
throuirh  inadvertence. 


Hot.  Let  me  not  understand  you  then,  speak  it  in 

Welsh. 
Glcnd.   I  can  speak  Eno-lish,  lord,  as  well  as  you. 
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The  first  line,  I  think,  should  run — 

Let  me  not  understand  you  then ;  speak  Welsh. 

Glendowcr's    retort    countenances  this  change   as   much 
almost  as  the  exigencies  of  metre  require  it. 


Glend,  I  can  speak  English,  Lord,  as  well  as  you  : 
For  I  was  train'd  up  at  the  English  court : 
Where,  being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  English  ditty,  lovely  well. 
And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament ; 
A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you. 

'  The  tongue.']     The  English  language. — JOHXSOX. 
'  Glendower  means  that  he  graced  his  own  tongue  with  the  art  of 
singing.' — RiTSOX. 

*  I  think  Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  the  right  one.' — Maloxe. 

It  is  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  altercation  that  Ritson  is 
not  right.  I  doubt  whether  Glendower  does  not  mean  even 
more  than  Johnson  and  Malone  seem  to  ascribe  to  him.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  Glendower  pretended  not  only  to  speak 
the  language  well,  nor  only  to  have  graced  the  language  by 
the  ornament  of  a  musical  accompaniment  on  the  harp,  but 
also  to  have  improved  its  structure  by  his  English  compo- 
sitions. This  was  the  age  of  Chaucer  and  of  Gower,  of  the 
latter  of  whom  Holinshed  says :  '  He  studied,  not  only  the 
'  common  laws  of  the  realm,  but  also  other  kinds  of  literature, 
'  applying  his  endeavour  with  Chaucer  to  garnish  the  English 
'  tongue  in  bringing  it  from  a  rude  unperfectness  unto  a  more 
'  apt  elegancie ;  for  whereas  before  those  daies  the  learned 
'  used  to  write  onely  in  Latin  or  French,  and  not  in  English, 
'  our  tongue  remained  very  barren,  rude,  and  unperfect.  So 
'  now,  by  the  diligent  industrie  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  it 
'  grew  not  only  verie  rich  and  plentiful  in  words,  but  also  so 
'  proper  and  apt  to  express  that  which  the  mind  conceived.' 
Glendower  may  mean  to  claim  the  same  merit  by  the  same 
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kind  of  endeavour  to  apply  the  language  'to  express  that 
'  which  the  mind  conceived,'  as  Holinshed  attributes  to 
Gower  and  Chaucer.  This  would  be  a  most  relevant  answer 
to  Percy,  and  such  as  the  similarity  of  Glendower's  training 
and  pursuits  to  those  of  Gower  may  have  intitled  him  to 
make.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  Mortimer  hereafter 
speaks  of  '  sweet  ditties  highly  penn'd.'  The  most  precise 
synonym  of '  framed  '  here,  as  in  the  line  in  Henry  V. — 

*  For  thou  art  framed  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour.' 

Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

is  '  composed.'     Hotspur's  answer  confirms  this  view. 


Hot.  Marry,  and  I'm  glad  oft  with  all  my  heart  ; 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry — mew, 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers. 

That  there  was  something  contemptible  to  the  popular 
apprehension,  during  Shakespeare's  days,  in  the  name  *  ballad,' 
appears  from  several  passages  in  these  plays.  So  in  Henry  V., 
act  V.  sc.  ii.,  '  What  !  a  speaker  is  but  a  prater,'  '  a  rhyme  is  but 
'  a  ballad  ; '  where  '  ballad '  seems  to  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  '  rhyme,'  as  '  prating  '  does  to  '  speaking.' 

A  '  metre  ballad '  does  not  mean  a  ballad  written  in  verses 
having  a  prescribed  number  and  order  of  feet,  but  a  ballad  in 
rhyme.  So  ;— '  He  must  extend  his  bloodie  fury  against  a 
'  poor  gentleman  for  making  a  small  rime  of  three  of  his  un- 
'  fortunate  councils,  which  were  the  lord  Lovcll,  Sir  Richard 
'  Ratclifife,  &c.,  which  matter  or  rime  was  thus  framed, 

'  The  cat,  the  rat,  and  Lovell  our  dog, 
*  Rule  all  England  under  an  hog  ; 

'  meaning  by  the  hog  the  dreadful  wild  boar  ;  but  because  the 
'  first  line  ended  in  dog  the  metrician  could  not,  observing 
'  the  regiments  of  mcctcr,  end  the  second  line  in  boare.' — 
Holinshed,  a.d.  1484. 
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Glciid.  Come,  you  shall  have  Trent  turn'd. 

Hot.  I  do  not  care  :   I'll  give  thrice  so  much  land 
To  any  well-deservnng  friend  ; 
But,  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 

In  order  to  complete  the  verse  Hanmer  printed  : 

'  As  that  to  any  well-deserving  friend.' 

Walker  proposed,  with  diffidence  : 

'  To  any  worthy,  well-deserving  friend.* 

Possibly  Shakespeare's  line  may  have  been  : 

To  any  well-deserv'ing  friend  of  mine. 

The  expressions  '  friend  of  mine '  and  *  friend  of  yours  * 
are  both  common  in  Shakespeare,  more  so,  indeed,  than 
'  friend  '  without  the  indication  of  some  person  to  whom  the 
relation  of  friend  is  borne.     So 

•  He  shewed  the  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine.' — King  John. 

But  I  would  venture  to  suggest  even  the  introduction  of  a 
new  idea — 

To  any  well-deserving  friend  \2nay  ask  me]. 
But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 

The  close  of  the  following  line  '  mark  ye  me '  would  be 
sufficiently  like  *  may  ask  me '  to  have  produced  a  confusion  ; 
and  '  a  friend  asking '  is  well  opposed  to  the  way  of  bargain. 


Glend.  The  moon  shines  fair,  you  may  away  by 
night : 
I'll  haste  the  writer,  and,  withal, 
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Break  with  your  wives  of  your  departure  hence  : 
I  am  afraid,  my  daughter  will  run  mad, 
So  much  she  doteth  on  her  Mortimer. 

I  suppose,  to  complete  the  measure,  we  should  read  '  I'll  in  and  haste 
'  the  writer,'  for  he  goes  out  immediately.  So,  in  The  Taming  of  a 
Shrew — 

'  But  I  will  in,  to  be  reveng'd  for  this  villany.' 
Again — 

'  My  cake  is  dough  :  but  I'll  in,  among  the  rest.' — Steevens. 

\V(j  should  undoubtedly  read — 

'  I'll  in,  and  haste  the  writer,  and  withal — ' 

The  two  supplemental  words,  which  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Steevens, 
complete  both  the  sense  and  metre,  and  were  certainly  omitted  in  the 
first  copy  by  the  negligence  of  the  transcriber  or  printer.  Such  omissions 
more  frequently  happen  than  almost  any  other  error  of  the  press.  The 
present  restoration  is  supported  by  various  other  passages.  So  in  Timon 
of  Athens,  act  i.  sc.  i  : 

'  r  Lord.  Shall  we  in  ? 

'  2  Lord.  I'll  keep  you  company.' 

Again,  ibidem,  act  v,  sc.  3  : 

'  In,  and  prepare.' 

Again,  more  appositely,  in  King  Richard  III. — 

*  I'll  in,  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence.' — Maloke. 

Dyce  adopts  into  his  text  : 

'  I'll  in  and  haste  the  writer,  and  withal 

'  Break  with  your  wives  of  your  departure  hence.' 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  objections  to  Steevens  s 
reading.  It  introduces  one  error,  even  while  it  cures  a  defect, 
and  it  leaves  another  error  less  obvious,  which  a  right  emen- 
dation ought  also  to  remove.  The  scene  here  is  laid  in  a 
room  in  the  archdeacon's  house  ;  but  in  all  the  passages 
quoted  '  I'll  in '  or  'shall  wc  in'  are  spoken  in  a  scene  laid 
either  on  the  outside  of  city  or  house,  or  in  the  ante-room  of 
some  house.  The  first  passage  in  Timon  is  delivered  in  the 
hall  while  Timon  is  holding  his  levee  in  a  room.    The  scene  of 
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the  second  passage  is  '  the  walls  of  Athens.'  '  In  and  prepare  ' 
therefore  means  *go  inside  the  city  and  prepare:'  and  so  again 
the  scene  in  Richard  III.  is  *a  street,'  and  the  place  to  which 
he  would  '  in '  seems  to  be  the  palace  of  the  reigning  king. 
I  think,  too,  that  we  ought  to  read  where  Horatio  and  his 
friends  are  with  Hamlet  on  the  platform,  'Let  us  in 
'together.'  *  I'll  in'  here  therefore  seems  inapplicable,  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  Shakespeare.  Further,  its  adoption 
leaves  unremoved,  I  believe,  and  sanctions  another  error. 
'  I  will  break  of  your  departure '  is  not  grammatical,  nor 
is  it  in  accordance  with  Shakespeare's  universal  usage, 
who  in  such  cases  follows  up  his  transitive  verb  'break,' 
with  an  accusative  or  objective  case.  '  What  made  you 
'break  this  enterprise  tome'  (Macbeth,  i.  7) ;  'Katherine,' 
*  break  thy  mind  to  me  '  (Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  7) ;  '  And 
'break  our  minds  at  large'  (i  Henry  VI.  i.  5).  Nor  is  there  a 
single  instance  in  Shakespeare  where  '  break,'  the  active  verb, 
is  followed  by  '  of,'  so  far  as  I  can  call  to  mind  or  ascertain. 
The  existence  of  this  error  however  in  the  second  line,  as  it 
stood  prior  to  Steevens'  emendation,  corroborates  the  sup- 
position that  the  poet  did  not  leave  the  first  line  in  the  state 
in  which  the  old  copies  give  it.  I  think  it  not  improbable  that 
Shakespeare  may  have  written  : 

I'll  haste  the  writer,  and  withal  \the  news\ 
Break  with  your  wives  of  your  departure  hence. 

Postscript,  1876. — I  find  from  the  Cambridge  list  that  Hanmer 
proposed  '  I  will  go  haste,'  and  Capell '  111  haste  the  writer  forward.' 
Collier's  *  Corrector,' '  and  withal  I'll  break,  with  your  young  wives.' 


Hot.  Sometimes  he  angers  me. 

With  telling  me  of  the  mold  warp  and  the  ant, 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin,  and  his  prophecies  ; 
And  of  a  dragon,  and  a  finless  fish, 
A  clip-wing'd  griffin,  and  a  moulten  raven, 
A  couching  lion,  and  a  ramping  cat, 
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And  such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff, 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith. 

The  particulars  of  this  allusion  to  Glendower's  fanaticism 
are  pertinent  to  this  dramatic  history  ;  for  the  tripartite  division 
of  England  was  actually  suggested  by  Glendower,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  prophecy  of  Merlin,  that  the  dragon,  the  lion,  and 
the  wolf  should  divide  in  three  portions  the  realm  of  the 
moldwarp  cursed  of  God ; — the  moldwarp  being  understood 
by  Glendower  to  represent  Henry  IV.  (see  Holinshed). 

'  As  puts  me  from  my  faith '  means,  I  believe,  '  as  inclines 
*  me  to  swerve  from  all  my  solemn  engagements  to  him.'  So  in 
this  play,  when  the  ostler  at  Rochester  has  promised  the  carrier 
to  attend  upon  him  immediately,  and  still  puts  off  doing  so, 
the  carrier  exclaims,  '  Hast  no  faith  in  thee  ? ' — Act  ii.  sc.  i. 


Hot.  I  tell  you  what, — 

He  held  me,  but  last  night,  at  least  nine  hours. 
In  reckoning  up  the  several  devils'  names, 
That  were  his  lackeys  :  I  cried  '  humph,' — and  *  well,' — 

go  to,— 
But  mark'd  him  not  a  word.     O,  he  is  as  tedious 
As  is  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife. 

'  He  held  me  last  night  at  least  nine  hours '  is  the  line  of 
all  old  copies.  *  But '  was  added  to  the  first  line  by  Steevens. 
If  any  addition  be  made,  I  prefer  to  read  either  : 

He  held  me  last  night  at  the  least  nine  hours. 

or  perhaps. 

He  held  me /^i'^  last  night  at  least  nine  hours. 

The  great  similarity  of  the  words  '  fast '  and  '  last '  would 
favour  the  omission  of  '  fast,'  as  that  between  '  the  '  and  '  Ic  ' 
would  aid  the  dropping  of  '  the.' 
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The  last  line  is  given  thus  in  all  the  quartos  and  folios  : 

*  Oh  he  is  as  tedious 
*  As  a  tyred  horse,  a  railing  wife,' 

which  cannot  be  right.  Capell  suggested  the  word  in  the  text 
'  is '  before  *  a  tired  horse,'  not  amiss.  Still  '  is '  is  slightly  dc 
irop  after  '  is  as  tedious  ; '  and  '  a  railing  wife '  being  the  last 
alternative  in  the  sentence  is  awkwardly  introduced  without 
some  conjunction.     Probably  the  line  was  written  : 

As  any  tyred  horse,  or  railing  wife. 

'Any  tyred'  would  be  easily  corrupted  into  'a  tyred' 
through  the  strong  similarity  of  '  ny '  to  *  ty,'  and  *  a  railing  ' 
is  in  sound  and  appearance  hardly  distinguishable  from  '  or 
*  railing.'  The  two  initial  and  final  letters  '  r '  meeting  would 
tend  to  destroy  the  hearing  or  printing  of  one. 

Postscript,  1876. — I  leam  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Pope 
inserted  '  the '  where  Steevens  has  placed  '  but,'  that  is  before  '  last  night ; ' 
that  Capell  proposed  '  the '  (as  I  have  done  conditionally)  before  '  least.' 
1877. — I  learn  also  that  Pope  amended  the  last  line  thus  :  '  As  a  tired 
'  horse  or  as  a  railing  wife ; '  but  this  is  too  drawling  in  style,  I  think,  for 
Shakespeare. 


Hot.  A  railing  wife  ; 

Worse  than  a  smoky  house  : — I'd  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlic,  in  a  windmill,  far, 
Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me, 
In  any  summer  house  in  Christendom. 

It  is  singular  that  Shakespeare,  in  this  reproachful  com- 
parison of  Glendwr  the  Welsh  prince,  should  have  combined 
two  annoyances  commemorated  together  by  an  old  Welsh 
proverb,  which  I  would  thus  translate  : 

Three  things  will  drive  a  man  from  home ; 

A  roof  which  leaks, 

A  house  which  reeks, 

A  wife  who  scolds,  whene'er  she  speaks. 
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It  is  also  remarkable  that  he  should  have  chosen  an  ex- 
pression to  signify  a  delightful  residence,  which  is  a  simple 
translation  of  the  name  of  a  famous  Welsh  mansion.  '  Hafod  ' 
means  '  a  summer  house.' 


Hot.  Well,  I  am  school'd  ;  good  manners  be  your 
speed  ! 
Here  come  our  wives,  and  let  us  take  our  leave. 

It  has  already  appeared  that  Glendower,  who  is  now 
bringing  in  the  ladies,  suggested  that  there  should  be  no 
leave-taking,  but  they  should  start  off  as  if  they  were  all  to 
join  again  very  shortly.  It  here  appears  too  that  Mortimer 
and  Hotspur  did  not  take  leave.  The  second  line,  as  it  stands, 
sounds  inconsistent  with  both  facts.  It  seems  to  me  besides 
that  '  and  '  is  altogether  out  of  place  in  the  last  line.  The 
poet  may  have  written  : 

Here  come  our  wives  ;  mind\  let  us  take  no  leave. 

The  meaning  is,  'our  wives  are  coming:  mind  that  we  are 
'to  have  no  formal  leave-taking.'  'Mind,'  often  used  in  the 
requisite  sense  by  Shakespeare  elsewhere,  would  easily 
become  '  and,'  and  '  no '  has,  in  fact,  two  letters  (one  inverted) 
identical  with  '  our '  in  old  type. 


Mort.  This  is  the  deadly  spite  that  angers  mc, — 
My  wife  can  speak  no  English,  I  no  Welsh. 

Glend.  My  daughter  weeps  ;  she  will  not  part  with 
you, 
She'll  be  a  soldier  too,  she'll  to  the  wars. 

These  words  of  the  third  line  r.re  given  in  all  old  copies  and 
in  all  editions ;  but  I  quite  think  that  they  arc  wrong.  The 
quartos  print  the  line : 
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My  daughter  weepes,  shee'le  not  part  with  you, 
Shee'le  be  a  soldier  too,  shee'le  to  the  wars. 

The  first  folio  prints  the  line  in  the  same  way  wanting  a 
syllable  ;  therefore  Pope  altered  '  shee'le '  into  '  she  will.'  It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  Mortimer  complains  of  not 
being  able  to  understand  what  his  wife  says  to  him  ;  and 
accordingly  her  father  proceeds  to  interpret  in  order  to 
soothe  his  impatience.  But  it  must  have  been  utterly  un- 
necessary', and  even  provoking,  to  tell  him  in  his  irritation  that 
his  wife  was  weeping.  That  he  could  see,  and,  as  he  sa}'s 
afterwards,  he  could  most  surely  interpret  for  himself  Again, 
there  is  in  this  line  not  incoherence  indeed,  but  still  either  a 
certain  abruptness  of  transition,  or  the  insinuation  that  Glen- 
dower  gathered  from  his  daughter's  tears  only,  that  she  would 
not  part.  This  the  punctuation  of  the  old  copies  seems  also 
to  imply.  I  have  little  doubt  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  line 
thus : 

My  daughter  swears  she'll  not  part  with  3'ou  ; 
She'll  be  a  soldier  too  ;  she'll  to  the  wars. 

'  Swears  '  means  here  and  elsewhere  '  affirms  in  the  strongest 
'  manner,'  not  'takes  an  oath.'  '  Sweares  '  is  just  the  word  to  suit 
what  precedes  and  what  follows  ;  and  it  is  a  word  here  of  two 
syllables,  so  as  to  make  a  verse  of  perfect  instead  of  faulty 
measure.  But  it  differs  from  'weepes'  only  by  having  one  '  s  ' 
more,  and  an  '  r "  instead  of  a  '  p.' 


Glcnci.  She's  desperate  here  ;  a  peevish  self-will'd 
harlotry, 
One  no  persuasion  can  do  good  upon. 

'  Capulet  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  reproaches  his  daughter  in  the  same 
terms,  "  a  peevish,  self-willed  harlotry  it  is."  ' — Ritson. 

'  Harlot '  means  '  a  stripling '  or  '  young  man  '  and  '  a  girl 
'just  attaining  womanhood.'     The    word  '  harlot,'  then  per- 
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fectly  innocent  and  unreproachful  in  its  origin,  became  other- 
wise significant  in  England  probably  through  two  causes. 
First,  it  succumbed  to  the  law,  that  evil  things  at  first  take 
refuge  amongst  civilised  nations  frequently  in  harmless  words, 
but  that  words,  being  essentially  weaker  than  things  and  the 
ideas  which  represent  them,  gradually  contract  the  disgrace 
of  the  objects  and  notions  to  which  they  give  shelter. 
Secondly,  the  word  being  a  Cymro-Britannic  word  was  applied 
in  England  to  the  lower  class  of  society,  the  Welsh  popula- 
tion which  remained  in  England,  or  were  imported  into  it, 
after  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion.  These  young  people  of 
both  sexes  naturally  were  crushed  into  the  lowest  occupations, 
were  exposed  to  the  greatest  temptations,  and  received  the 
worst  treatment.  Hence  the  hardest  and  vilest  drudgery  of 
service  fell  on  the  '  harlot '  man,  and  low  service,  degrading 
usage,  and  ill  reputation  became  the  lot  of  the  '  harlot ' 
woman.  The  word  then  in  course  of  time  was  applied  to 
the  less  respectable  amongst  young  women.  But  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  may  in  certain  phrases  have  retained  the 
less  offensive  phase  of  its  meaning,  and  have  really  signified, 
when  applied  to  the  one  sex,  a  giddy  girl,  wild  and  intrac- 
table. It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  either  Capulet  or 
Glendwr  meant  for  a  moment  to  stain  their  children  with  the 
slightest  colour  of  that  which  the  name  now  imputes.  The 
story  that  the  mother  of  William  the  Conqueror,  being  called 
'  Harlot '  by  name,  left  it  as  a  title  to  designate  all  frail 
women  is  to  me  incredible,  although  generally  affirmed.  She 
was  of  Breton  or  Cymric  origin,  and  therefore  was  a  '  harlot,' 
i.e.  a  '  Breton  girl ' — '  a  girl,'  that  is,  in  the  language  of  her 
country.  This  title  or  description  was  probably  mistaken 
by  Normans  for  a  personal,  or  proper,  name.  But  we  must 
look  to  causes  other  than  any  event  in  her  history  for  the 
ill  significance  which  it  afterwards  contracted.  The  theory 
that  the  illegitimacy  of  the  greatest  of  English  monarchs 
should  have  reflected  upon  his  mother  so  ofiensive  a  reproach, 
that  her  name  became  the  popular  symbol  of  a  base  trade  is 
surely  inconsistent  with  the  lowest  degree  of  probability. 
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Lady  Mortimer  speaks  to  Mortimer  in  Welsh. 

Mort.  I  understand  thy  looks  :  that  pretty  Welsh 
Which  thou  pourest  down  from  these  swelling  heavens, 
I  am  too  perfect  in  ;  and,  but  for  shame, 
In  such  a  parley  would  I  answer  thee. 
I  understand  thy  kisses,  and  thou  mine. 
And  that's  a  feeling  disputation  ; 
But  I  will  never  be  a  truant,  love. 
Till  I  have  learned  thy  language ;  for  thy  tongue 
Makes  Welsh  as  sweet  as  ditties  highly  penn'd, 
Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower. 
With  ravishing  division,  to  her  lute. 

*  Wliich  thou  pourest  down  from  these  swelling  heavens.']  The  defect 
of  harmony  in  this  line  induces  me  to  suppose  (with  Sir  F.  Hanmer)  that 
our  author  originally  wrote  : 

*  Which  thou  pour'st  down  from  these  two  swelling  heavens,' 

meaning  her  two  prominent  lips. — Steevexs. 

The  verse  which  Steevens  proposes  to  read  is  said  by  Dyce 
to  have  been  so  given  by  Pope.  It  is  certainly  a  harsh  line 
as  the  modern  editors  print  it,  where  harshness  should  not  be. 
But  in  preference  to  the  proposed  emendation  I  would  read, 
without  the  addition  of  any  word  : 

Which  thou  down  pourest  ixovix  those  swelling  heavens. 

This  would,  I  venture  to  say,  give  a  better  result  with  a  slighter 
change  ;  and  the  position  of '  down  '  before  *  pourest '  is,  I  find, 
exactly  matched.  For  as  Shakespeare  here  depicts  the 
passionate  flow  of  loving  tears,  he  elsewhere  depicts  with 
infinite  power  the  abundant  oozings  of  disease  by 

*  The  gum  down  roping  from  their  pale  dead  eyes.' 

But  all  the  old  copies  print  the  verb  '  pov/rest,'  which 
(if  '  thou '  be  not,  as  I  incline  to  think  it  is,  a  disyllabic 
word  here)  was  probably  pronounced  in  two  syllables,  so 
as  to  make  a  tolerable  line. 
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I    think    Steevens    wrong   in    applying   this   description 

'swelHng  heavens'  to  what  he  infelicitously  calls  'prominent 

'  lips.'     The  poet  had  meant  to  indicate  '  blue  eyes.'     '  That 

pretty  Welsh  '  I  interpret  as  '  her  tears.'     '  And  but  for  shame, 

*  &c.,  would  answer  thee  '  fits  well  the  mouth  of  a  soldier  who 
feels  in  his  inmost  heart  that  he  could,  but  should  not,  give 
tear  for  tear ;  but  not  so  well  that  of  a  soldier  who  might, 
and  should,  give  kiss  for  kiss.  *  I  am  too  perfect  in  '  means  '  I 
'  am  also  perfect  in,'  not,  as  seems  at  first,  '  I  am  perfect  to 
'  an   excess.'     The  word  '  too  '  follows  naturally  '  I  understand 

*  thy  looks.'  Speaking  summarily,  Mortimer  says  this  : — *  I 
'  understand  your  looks,  and  all  your  eyes  can  express.  I 
'  understand  your  tears,  and  I  could  perfectly  well  answer 
'  you  in  the  same  language.  I  understand  too  your  kisses  ; 
'  but  beyond  both  these  I  am  determined  to  understand  the 
'  speech  which  is  music  itself  from  your  tongue.'  It  appears 
from  the  next  observation  of  Glendower  that  Mortimer  was, 
for  all  his  shame,  unable  to  refrain  from  weeping. 

Postscript,  1876. — '  Could '  and  '  should '  appear  in  some  old  copies 
for  '  would  I  answer.'  I  find  also  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  the 
editor  suggests,  as  I  have  done  (without  reasons  in  support),  'down 
'pourest'  for  '  pourest  down.'  Mr.  Singer  suggests  'welling  heavens.' 
This  shows  that  he  also  applies  '  heaven '  to  the  eyes. 


Glend.  Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  she  run  mad. 

This  line  has  been  variously  amended  to  bestow  on  it  one 
more  syllable. 

Hanmer.  'Nay,  an  if  you  melt,  then  will  she  run  mad.' 
Steevens.  '  Nay,  if  you  melt,  why  then  she  will  run  mad.' 
Capell,  '  Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  she  run  quite  mad.' 
Collier's  '  Corrector.'  '  Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  \A\\  she  e'en 

run  mad.' 
Dyce  follows  Capell.     But  the  hunted  line,  thus  snapped   at 
in  every  limb,  may  live  at  home  at  last. 

Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  she  run  mad. 
'  Nay  '  is  disyllabic. 
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Glend.  She  bids  you 
Upon  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you  down, 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you, 
And  on  your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  sleep, 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleasing  heaviness  ; 
Making  such  difference  'twixt  wake  and  sleep. 
As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night. 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly-harness'd  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east. 

A  literal  version  of  the  four  last  lines  would  be  ;  *  Pro- 
ducing a  condition  so  far  differing  from  the  waking  state, 
as  the  degree  of  light  during  the  hour  before  sunrise  differs 
from  daylight,  and  so  far  differing  from  the  sleeping  state,  as 
the  same  hour's  degree  of  darkness  differs  from  the  darkness 
of  night.'  But  there  is  either  one  foot  at  least  in  excess  of 
one  verse,  or  much  more  in  shortcoming  of  two  verses.  I 
would  certainly  read,  since  '  upon  '  is  a  modern  alteration 
of  the  old  copies,  which  give  '  on  : ' 

She  bids  ycu  on  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you. 

'  Down  '  is  unnecessary,  and  is  just  the  word  which  a  transcriber 
might  mechanically  or  from  confidence  in  himself  add  to  his 
author.  '  Wanton  '  has  been  omitted  by  Capell,  but  it  is  just 
the  word  which  no  hand  but  a  master's  would  have  applied  to 
'  rushes.' 


Glend.  Do  so  ; 
And  those  musicians  that  shall  play  to  you, 
Hang  in  the  air  a  thousand  leagues  from  hence  ; 
Yet  straight  they  shall  be  here  :  sit,  and  attend. 

Rowe  altered  the  line  of  the  old  copies,  '  and  straight  they 
'  shall  be  here,'  to,  *  yet  straight,'  and  he  has  been  followed  with- 
VOL.  I.  C  C 
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out  one  dissentient  remark,  except  a  feeble  expression  of 
doubt  by  Malone  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  change. 
But  the  accepted  change  is  injurious.  'Yet'  implies  some 
contradiction  existing  within  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  and 
expresses  the  feeling  of  difificulty.  '  And '  therefore  here  is 
far  more  forcible,  for  it  involves  that  Glendwr  regarded  that, 
which  was  a  wonder  to  others,  as  a  natural  and  ordinary 
exercise  of  power  by  him.  I  believe  that  we  should  read  the 
whole  passage  thus : 

Do  so  :  and  those  miLsicians,  shall  play  to  you, 
Hang  in  the  air  a  thousand  leagues  from  hence  ; 
And  straight  they  shall  be  here  :  sit,  and  attend. 

POSTSCRO'T,  1876. — The  Cambridge  editors  inform  me  that  Hanmer 
and  Warburton  read  '  and  tlid'  tJic  musicians ' — very  prosaically,  although 
logically.     '  An  those  musicians'  is  proposed  by  Rann,  too  stiffly. 


Hot.  Now  I  perceive,  the  devil  understands  Welsh ; 
And  'tis  no  marvel,  he's  so  humorous. 
By'r  lady,  he's  a  good  musician. 

Lady  P.  Then  should  you  be  nothing  but  musical ; 
for  you  are  altogether  govern'd  by  humours. 

All  the  modern  editions,  which  I  have  seen,  punctuate  as  if 
Hotspur  connected  the  humorousncss  of  the  devil  with  his 
knowledge  of  Welsh  ;  for  all  put  a  period  after  '  humorous.' 
Similarly  do  all  the  old  copies,  save  one,  although  not  so 
strongly,  for  all  but  one  put  a  colon  after  *  humorous.'  But 
first  I  believe  that  he  means  to  ascribe  the  devil's  humorous- 
ncss either  as  cause,  or  as  effect,  to  his  accomplishment  as 
a  musician.  I  think  further  that  the  musical  power  is  intended 
to  explain  the  humorous  habit,  and  not  the  humorous  habit 
to  account  for  the  musical  power.  Lady  Percy's  answer 
proves  the  first  of  these  positions,  and  strongly  favours  the 
second.     The  lines  accordingly  should  be  given  cither  thus  : 
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Now  I  perceive  the  devil  understands  Welsh  ; 
And, — 'tis  no  marvel  he's  so  humorous, — 
By  'r  lady  he's  a  good  musician. 
Or— 

And  'tis  no  marvel  he's  so  humorous, 
By  'r  lady  he's  a  good  musician. 

The  first  quarto,  the  best  and  most  authentic,  discountenances 
this  imputation  against  Welsh  by  placing  only  a  comma  after 
'humorous.'  'Humorous'  means  'evilly  disposed,'  'mali- 
'  cious.'  Hotspur  disliked  music  and  poetry,  was  rude  in 
manner  and  totally  destitute  of  culture. 


Hot.  Come,  Kate,  I'll  have  your  song  too. 

Lady  P.  Not  mine,  in  good  sooth. 

Hot.  Not  yours,  in  good  sooth  !  &c.,  &c. 
Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady,  as  thou  art, 
A  good  mouth-filling  oath  ;  and  leave  in  sooth, 
And  such  protest  of  pepper-gingerbread. 
To  velvet-guards,  and  Sunday-citizens. 
Come,  sing. 

'  Velvet  guards.']  To  such  as  have  their  clothes  adorned  with  shreds 
of  velvet,  which  was,  I  suppose,  the  finery-  of  cockneys. — JOHXSON". 

'  The  cloaks,  doublets,  &c,  (says  Stubbs  in  his"  Anatomie  of  Abuses'") 
'  were  guarded  with  velvet  guards,  or  else  laced  with  costly  lace.'  Speaking 
of  women's  gowns,  he  adds  :  '  They  must  be  guarded  with  great  guards  of 
'velvet,  every  guard  four  or  six  fingers  broad  at  the  least.'  So,  in  '  The 
*  Malcontent,'  1606  : 

'  You  are  in  good  case  since  you  cam.e  to  court ;  garded,  garded : 
'  Yes,  faith,  even  footm>en  and  bawds  wear  velvet.' 

Velvet  guards  appear,  however,  to  have  been  a  city  fashion.  So,  in 
'  Histriomastix,'  1610 : 

'  Nay,  I  myself  will  wear  the  courtly  grace  : 
*  Out  on  these  velvet  guards,  and  black-lac'd  sleeves, 
'  These  simp'ring  fashions  simply  followed  ! ' 
c  c  2 
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Again : 

*  I  like  this  jewel ;  I'll  have  his  fellow. — 

*  How  ? — you  ? — what  fellow  it  ?— gip,  velvet-guards  ! ' — 

Steevens. 

As  the  passages  adduced  show  no  instance  of  the  dress 
being  employed  to  signify  the  person  wearing  it,  and  also  that 
'  guarded  '  was  commonly  applied  to  persons,  the  observation 
occurs  to  me  that  the  line  might  easily  have  been  altered 
from  a  form  which  involved  no  such  figure  of  speech,  e.g. : 

To  v^v&i-guarded  Sunday  citizens. 

It  appears  too  that  the  aldermen's  wives  assumed  this  dress 
at  public  gatherings.  See  Fynes  Morison  quoted  by  Steevens. 
Therefore  the  velvet-guard  and  the  Sunday  citizen  were  not 
distinct  persons,  but  the  person  and  the  person's  vesture. 

This  is  not  the  only  '  gird  '  of  our  poet  at  what  may  be 
called  the  'horcophobia '  of  nascent  Puritanism,  which  soon  had 
the  effect  of  expunging  from  all  editions  of  his  works  after 
the  earlier  quartos  many  '  a  good  mouth-filling  oath,' 


Scene  2. 

K.  Hen.  Lords,  give  us  leave ;  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  I 
Must  have  some  conference  :  but  be  near  at  hand, 
For  we  shall  presently  have  need  of  you. 

All  the  old  copies  read  '  private  conference.'  Dyce  follows 
Steevens  in  thinking  'private'  an  interpolation.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  '  private '  can  be  spared  here,  because  they  could 
'confer'  in  the  presence  of  the  lords.  The  same  words  too 
arc  in  the  same  way  combined  in  Henry  VIII.  thus : 

'  I  would  your  grace  would  give  us  but  an  hour 
'  Of  private  conference.' — Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Where,   as   here,    conference    is  a   disyllabic   word.      But 
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either  '  near '  or  'at  hand '  might  be  dispensed  with.  '  At 
hand  '  occurs  very  frequently  in  Shakespeare  ;  '  near  at  hand  ' 
in  this  sense  rarely.     We  might  read  therefore  : 

Lords,  give  us  leave  ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  I 
Must  have  some  private  conference  ;  bnt  be  at  hand^ 
For  we  shall  presently  have  need  of  you. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  no  prince  but  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  present,  it  would  be  natural  for  the  king  to  say : 

Lords,  give  us  leave,  the  prince  a7ict  /  must  have 
Some prica/e  conference  ;  but  be  near  at  hand ; 
For  we  shall  presently  have  need  of  you. 

Lender  similar  circumstances,  although  in  very  different 
company,  Poins  says,  '  Sir  John,  I  prithee,  leave  the  prince 
'  and  me  alone.  I  will  lay  him  down  such  reasons  for  this 
*  adventure  that  he  will  go.' — Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Postscript,  1877. — Pope,  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition,  omits 
'  at  hand.' 


K.  Hen.  I  know  not  whether  God  v.-ill  have  it  so, 
For  some  displeasing  service  I  have  done, 
That,  in  his  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood 
He'll  breed  revengement  and  a  scourge  for  me. 

'  Ser\'ice '  for  'action  simply,'  says  Warburton.  But  it 
means  more  than  this,  as  it  seems  to  me.  It  means  an  action 
performed  by  a  servant  in  the  course  of  his  service. 


P.  Hen.  So  please  your  majesty,  I  would,  I  could 
Quit  all  offences  with  as  clear  excuse, 
As  well  as,  I  am  doubtless,  I  can  purge 
Myself  of  many  I  am  charg'd  withal : 
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Yet  such  extenuation  let  me  beg, 

As,  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devis'd, — 

Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear, — 

By  smiling  pick-thanks  and  base  newsmongers, 

I  may,  for  some  things  true,  wherein  my  youth 

Hath  faulty  wander'd  and  irregular. 

Find  pardon  on  my  true  submission. 

If  this  be  the  correct  reading,  '  as  well '  is  an  explanatory 
reiteration  of  '  with  as  clear  excuse  ; '  but  certainly  the  whole 
sentence  would  run  far  more  satisfactorily  if  we  read,  as  I 
propose  to  read  : 

I  would  I  could 
Quit  all  offences  with  a  clear  excuse, 
As  well  as,  I  am  doubtless,  I  can  purge 
Myself  of  many  I  am  charged  withal. 

'  As  '  in  the  sixth  line  before  '  in  reproof '  we  must  accept  in 
the  meaning  of  *  as  that '  or  '  that.'  It  has  the  same  signi- 
fication in  the  lines  : 

'  Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  have, 

'  As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp 

'  Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world,' 

Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

The  construction  of  the  last  seven  lines  is  as  follows  : —    | 

*  Yet  let  me  find  this  amount  of  extenuation  in  the  judgment 
'  formed  of  me — that,  on  a  sincere  submission  as  to  some  faults 

*  truly  charged  against  me  which  are  youthful  irregularities,    I 
'I  may  be  pardoned,  if  I  succeed  in  disproving  many  other    | 

*  slanderous  stories  which  have  been  deliberately  invented  by    '-• 
'  pick-thanks  and  newsmongers.' 

The  word  '  pick-thanks  '  Shakespeare  has  adopted  from 
Ilolinshed,  who  writes  in  reference  to  this  subject : — *  Thus 
'  were  the  father  and  the  son  reconciled,  betwixt  whom  the 
'said  pick-thanks  had  sown  division.'  A.D.  141 3. 
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K.  Hen.  Thy  place    in  council   thou   hast  rudely 
lost. 

That  is,  '  Thou  hast  forfeited  thy  place  in  council  by  thy 
'  violent  conduct.' 


K.  Hen.  The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 
Is  ruin'd  ;  and  the  soul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  does  forethink  thy  fall. 
Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been, 
So  common  hackney'd  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company  ; 
Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown, 
Had  still  kept  loyal  to  possession. 

All  modern  editions  which  I  have  seen  read,  '  the  soul  of 
'  every'  man  prophetically  does  forethink.'  This  is  Rowe's 
emendation  of  the  old  copies,  all  of  which  give  : 

'  And  the  soul  of  every  man 
*  Prophetically  do  forethink  thy  fall.' 

But  as  language  represents  objects  through  ideas,  and  as  the 
same  objects  may  be  represented  by  various  ideas  diftering 
through  slight  modifications,  it  is  the  habit  of  Shakespeare  in  a 
few  such  cases  to  neglect  the  var}-ing  verbal  and  ideal  instru- 
ments in  the  presence  of  the  common  nature  of  the  actual 
objects,  and  to  construct  a  part  of  his  sentence  as  if  one 
word,  or  form  of  word,  represented  the  object,  and  a  part  of 
the  same  as  if  the  other  equivalent  word  had  been  used. 
Thus,  where  a  nominative  singular  is  so  followed  by  a  geni- 
tive plural  representing  the  same  matter  that  it  gains  there- 
from a  plurality  of  signification,  Shakespeare  accompanies 
it  sometimes  with  the  plural  verb.  For  instance,  wc  have  in 
Hamlet : 

'  Giving  to  you  no  further  personal  power 

*  To  business  with  the  king,  more  than  the  scope 

*  Of  these  dilated  articles  allow.' 
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Where  '  the  scope  of  articles  '  being  equivalent  to  '  the  several 
'  scopes  of  several  articles '  is  followed  by  the  same  plural, 
'  allow,'  as  the  different  form  of  phrase  would  have  required. 
The  language  of  the  old  copies  here  goes  a  step  beyond  this: 
for    not    only  is   the    nominative    'soul'   singular,    but    the 
genitive  '  of  every  man  '  is  singular:  yet  it  indirectly  represents 
a  plurality  of  objects,  and  therefore,  by  its  combination  with 
the  nominative  'soul,'  may  here  possibly  impart  that  construc- 
tive plurality  to  its  nominative  which,  in  the  example  quoted 
(being  one  of  many),  its  direct  and  formal  plurality  is  made  to 
bestow.     '  Every  man,'  although  a  singular,  may  be  taken  as 
identical  wath  '  all  men  ; '  and  '  all  men  '  being  plural,  and  com- 
bining with  its  nominative  '  the  soul,'  so  as  to  indicate  '  the 
'  souls  of  all  men,'  may  perhaps  have  in  this  case,  too,  moulded 
the  verb  following  '  the  soul  of  every  man '  into  the  plural  form. 
I  am  far  from  thinking  it  impossible  that  Shakespeare  wrote 
as  all  the  old  copies  represent  him  to  have  written  : 

And  the  soul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  do  fo rethink  thy  fall. 

But  as  'every  honour'  is  referred  to  by  the  plural  'they' 
within  a  few  lines  of  this  passage,  I  would,  in  preference  to 
Rowes  aviendment,  suggest  the  alteration  of  'soul'  into 
'  souls  '  rather  than  of  '  do  '  into  '  does '  or  '  doth.' 

Further,  in  all  the  editions  which  I  have  seen,  the  punc- 
tuation appears  to  me  such  as  to  misrepresent  the  order  and 
relation  of  the  poet's  ideas,     I  would  therefore  alter  it  thus  : 

Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been  ; 
So  common  hackney'd  ;  in  the  eyes  of  men 
So  stale  ;  so  cheap  to  vulgar  company  ; 
Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown, 
Had  still  kept  loyal  to  possession. 

'  The  Prince  was  not  stale  to  vulgar  company,'  but  '  stale 
'  to  the  general  sight,'  and  '  cheap  '  to  '  vulgar  company.'  The 
melody  of  the  verses  too  appears  to  me  decidedly  bettered  by 
the  varieties  of  pause  produced  through  these  slight  changes. 
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K.  Hen.  And  then  I  stole  all  courtes)'  from  heaven, 
And  dress'd  myself  in  such  humility, 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts, 
Loud  shouts  and  salutations  from  their  mouths, 
Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king. 

Two  interpretations  have  been  given  to  this  verse,  and  two 
meanings  to  the  word  '  courtesy.'  Warburton  understands  the 
poet  to  say  that  courtesy,  a  certain  quality  of  conduct,  was 
stolen  by  Bolingbroke  from  heaven  to  infuse  into  his  own 
bearing ;  Malone,  that  a  certain  tribute  of  respect  due  to 
heaven  from  men  was  filched  from  its  proper  object  and 
diverted  to  himself.  I  doubt  not  but  that  Warburton's  in- 
terpretation is  the  correct  one.  The  poet  here  is  clearly  de- 
scribing not  effects,  but  two  causes  of  two  effects  subsequently 
to  be  described  in  two  consecutive  lines,  '  that  I  did  pluck 
'  allegiance  from  men's  hearts,  loud  shouts  and  salutations 
'  from  their  mouths,'  &c.,  and  both  these  causes  are  two 
qualities  of  King  Henry  and  not  the  behaviour  of  the  English, 
while  both  the  effects  are  the  feelings  and  behaviour  of  the 
people  and  not  qualities  of  their  Prince.  We  have  'steal' 
similarly  applied  in  Richard  the  Third  : 

Oh  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes, 
And  with  a  virtuous  vizard  hide  foul  guile. 

Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

It   is   indisputable    therefore   that   the    most   poetical    inter- 
pretation is  the  true  one  here. 


K.  Hen.    The  skipping  king,   he  ambled  up  and 
down 
With  shallow  jesters,  and  rash  bavin  wits, 
Soon  kindled,  and  soon  burn'd  :  carded  his  state  ; 
Mingled  his  royalty  with  capering  fools  ; 
Had  his  great  name  profaned  with  their  scorns  ; 
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And  gave  his  countenance,  against  his  name, 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative. 

Bavin  is  brushwood,  which  fired,  burns  fiercely,  but  is  soon  out. — 
Johnson. 

In  addition  to  authors  quoted  by  Stcevens  and  Malone  in 
proof  of  the  meaning  of  bavin,  may  be  cited  a  passage  in  the 
statutes  of  Harrow  school,  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  provides  for  the  forthcoming  of  '  ash  bavins '  to  light 
fires.  I  find  no  difficuUy  in  the  word  '  rash '  joined  with 
bavins  as  an  epithet,  and  no  emendation  is  needed  of  the 
word  '  rash  : '  but  the  passage  quoted  suggests  the  mere 
possibility  at  least  of  '  rash  bavin  wits  '  being  a  mistake  for 
'  ash-bavin  wits  '  the  kindling  fuel  of  the  day  when  Shake- 
speare began  to  write. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  passage  has  hitherto  been 
erroneously  punctuated  and  interpreted  in  one  respect.  We 
ought,  I  think,  to  understand  and  punctuate  it  thus : 

The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down  ; 

With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  bavin  wits 

Soon  kindled  and  soon  burned  carded  his  state  ; 

The  King  accuses  Richard  of  making  the  sight  of  himself 
cheap.  This  is  expressed  by  saying  that  he  'ambled  up  and 
'  down  ; '  next,  that  he  mingled  with  inferior  company  on  equal 
terms  :  this  the  following  verses  express.  The  words  '  carded 
'his  state'  require  a  declaration  of  that  with  which  he  carded 
his  state,  no  less  than  'mingled  his  royalty'  challenges  the 
expression  of  that  with  which  he  mingled  his  royalty,  Dyce 
quotes  from  Bishop  Andrewcs  a  passage  conclusively  showing 
that  to  card  is  to  mingle  diverse  materials. 

'  Gave  his  countenance  against  his  name '  Johnson  interprets, 
'  made  his  presence  injurious  to  his  reputation.'  Monk  Mason 
understands  by  the  same  line,  '  favoured  and  encouraged 
*  things  that  were  contrary  and  injurious  to  his  dignity  and 
'  reputation.'  ]5oth  these  interpretations  arc  far  too  general, 
and  besides  seem  to  disconnect  '  to   laugh  '  and   also  *  and 
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'  gave  his  countenance  '  from  the  preceding  Hne.  Malone  avoids 
the  latter  of  these  errors  by  considering  '  against  his  name ' 
as  'parenthetical.'     *  In  plain    English,  he  honoured  gibing 

*  boys  with  his  company,  and  dishonoured  himself  by  laughing 

*  at  their  mirth.'  This  is  more  correct,  but  I  think  it  quite 
insufficient  to  explain  the  passage.  The  statement  com- 
mencing with  '  had  his  great  name '  may  be  paraphrased  into 
greater  distinctness  thus  :  '  He  allowed  his  great  nam.e  to  be 

*  the  object  of  profane  jest,  and  gave  up  his  countenance  too 
'to  be  employed  against  that  name  in  two  ways:  first  by 

*  using  it  himself  to  laugh  at  the  gibes  of  boys,  and  secondly, 
'by  presenting  it  to  them  as  a  butt  for  their  jokes.'  But,  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  the  last  words  of  this  paraphrase,  the 
text  here  must  be  altered  in  the  fourth  line. 

'  Capring  fools'  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto  of  1598- 
All  other  quartos  and  the  first  folio  read  'carping,'  the 
meaning  of  which  has  been  shown  by  a  passage  in  Chaucer  to 
be  '  railing.'  So  '  In  felowship  well  could  she  laugh  and 
'  carpe  '  ('  Wife  of  Bath,'  prol.  470).  JMalone,  then,  is  wrong 
in  supposing  a  'carper'  to  be  a  'sour  morose  cynic'  All 
modern  editors,  including  Dyce,  adopt  '  capering.'  But  I 
believe  '  carping '  to  be  right.  It  was  the  nature  and  office 
of  court  'fool'  to  carp  and  not  to  caper.  Capering  fools, 
too,  would  not  have  profaned  his  great  name  with  their 
scorns  ;  this  would  have  been  quite  out  of  their  province, 
as  it  was  quite  within  the  province  of  a  '  carping  fool.' 
'  Capering,'  be  it  observed,  is  printed  '  capring '  in  the  first 
quarto :  thus  suggesting  the  probability  of  it  being  a  misprint 
for  'carping.' 

I  would  read  therefore  : 

Mingled  his  royalty  with  carping  fools, 
Had  his  great  name  profaned  with  their  scorns. 
And  gave  his  countenance  against  his  name. 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative. 

I  'think  of,  but  forbear  to  read : 
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And  gave  his  countenance  against  hisy^;;^^. 

Certainly  the  word  '  name  '  is  rather  awkwardly  repeated 
so  soon  after  its  occurrence  in  the  second  line. 

Postscript,  1876.— Hanmer,  it  appears  from  the  Cambridge  list  of 
readings,  substituted  '  with  gibing  boys '  for  '  at  gibing  boys.'  This 
is  unnecessary,  as  is  'discarded'  and  '  scarded '  and  'scandaled'  for 
*  carded,'  and  '  rash  braine  wits  '  for  •  rash  bavin  wits  ; '  all  of  which  have 
been  proposed.  1877. —  I  learn  that  both  Collier  and  Knight  read,  as  I 
propose,  '  carping,'  with  the  three  quartos  which  follow  the  first. 


K.  Hen.   They  surfeited  with  honey  ;  and  began 
To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness,  whereof  a  little 
More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much. 
So,  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  seen, 
He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 
Heard,  not  regarded  ;  seen,  but  with  such  eyes, 
As,  sick  and  blunted  with  community, 
Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze. 
Such  as  is  bent  on  sunlike  majesty 
When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring  eyes  : 
But  rather  drowz'd,  and  hung  their  eyelids  down, 
Slept  in  his  face,  and  render'd  such  aspect 
As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries  ; 
Being  with  his  presence  glutted,  gorg'cl,  and  full. 

I  had  proposed  to  drop  'a'  before  the  first  'little,* 
when  I  found  from  a  note  in  Dycc  that  Pope  had  made  the 
same  (obvious)  amendment. 

The  passage,  as  it  stands,  contains  one  remarkable 
awkwardness  :  '  Seen  with  such  eyes,  as  afford  no  extraordinary 
gaze  such  as  is  bent  on  majesty.'  Here  is  a  similitude,  the 
likeness  of  which  is  determined  by  another  similitude  ;  a  vague 
description  of  one  object  endowed  with  distinctness  by  as  vague 
a  description  of  another  object.  We  also  have  the  present 
*  afford  '  rouplcd  in   description  with  the  past  *  drowsed  and 
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'hung,'  'slept,'  and  'rendered,'  as  the  verbs  to  the  one 
nominative  subject  '  such  eyes  as.'  The  fault  is  not  Shake- 
speare's, but  an  error  in  the  texts  of  all  the  copies,  and  lies 
in  the  word  'afford.'  It  is  printed  'affoard'  in  the  quartos 
and  the  first  folio.    The  passage  should  run  : 

Seen  but  with  such  eyes 
As,  sick  and  blunted  with  community, 
Afforded  no  extraordinary  gaze 
Such  as  is  bent  on  sun-like  majesty 
When  it  shines  seldom,  &c. 

The  first  '  such  as'  is  purely  descriptive  ;  the  second  alone 
is  assimilative.  I  had  at  first  supposed  '  offered  no  extra- 
'  ordinary  gaze  '  to  be  the  right  reading  ;  but  as  extraordinary 
may  perhaps  be  pronounced  in  five  syllables  here,  according 
to  common  usage  now,  and  as  '  afford  '  frequently  means  in 
Shakespeare  precisely  what  is  here  intended, '  present,'  '  show  ' 
— '  offer,'  I  have  preferred  '  afforded.'  Hanmer,  on  the  other 
hand,  changed  '  but  drowsed  '  to  '  and  drowsed,'  perceiving  the 
existence  of  an  error  somewhere,  but  mistaking,  I  think,  the 
real  seat  of  it. 

Postscript,  1876.— I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  edition  that  Capell 
proposed  in  the  second  line  '  to  loathe  the  taste  of  sweets,'  and  that 
Heath  suggested,  as  for  some  time  I  also  had  proposed  to  read,  '  offered  ' 
for  'afford:'  an  emendation  which  the  variorum  edition  does  not 
mention. 


P.  Hen.   I  shall  hereafter,  my  thrice  gracious  lord, 
Be  more  myself. 

K.  Hen.  For  all  the  world, 

As  thou  art  to  this  hour,  was  Richard  then 
When  I  from  France  set  foot  at  Ravenspurg ; 
And  even  as  I  was  then,  is  Percy  now. 

The  second  line  wants  a  foot,  which  surely  the  author 
gave  in  some  word  now  lost.  Hanmer  reads  in  amendment, 
'  Harr>%  for  all  the  world.'     On  the  whole  I  prefer  to  read  : 
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I  shall  hereafter,  my  thrice  gracious  lord, 
Be  more  myself  in  this. 

K.  Hen.  For  all  the  world. 

In  the  verse  immediately  below,  'to  this'  occurs  almost 
in  the  same  place.  This,  I  apprehend,  would  facilitate  the 
omission  of  '  in  this  '  here. 


K.  Hen.   He   hath    more   worthy    Interest   to   the 
state. 
Than  thou,  the  shadow  of  succession. 

The  state  is  either  generally  the  royal  power  and  pomp, 
as  in  King  John,  act  ii.  sc.  3  : 

'  The  unowed  interest  of  proud  swelling  state  ;  * 

or  specifically  the  '  throne  : '  and  '  interest,'  as  in  the  passage 
just  quoted,  and  also  in  King  John,  act  v.  sc.  2, 

'  Acquainted  me  with  interest  to  the  land,' 

signifies  '  a  title  justifying  and  supporting  a  claim.'     'To 'is 
correct,  as  appears  also  by  the  latter  passage  in  King  John. 


K.  Hen.  And,  being-  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than 
thou, 
Leads  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bishops  on, 
To  bloody  battles,  and  to  bruising  arms. 

So,  earlier  in  this  play,  we  have  *  spermaceti  for  an  inward 
'  bruise.'  Where  the  defensive  armour  was  such  as  to  defy 
penetration  in  most  parts  by  sharp  weapons,  but  not  so 
capable  of  protecting  its  wearer  from  the  effects  of  blows  and 
falls,  contusion  was  probably  the  most  common  form  of 
suffering  in  battle,  on  the  part  of  the  highest  class  of 
combatants. 


r 
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P.  Heii.  When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood, 
And  stain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  mask, 
Which,  wash'd  away,  shall  scour  my  shame  with  it. 

All  the  old  copies  read  *  favours,'  which  W'arburton 
amended  to  *  favour,'  as  signifying  '  countenance.'  Johnson 
retained  '  favours '  as  meaning  '  features,'  and  Steevens  as 
importing  decorations  or  trophies  commonly  worn  in  the 
helmet.  !Monk  Mason  concurs  with  Steevens.  The  context 
however  showing  that  the  whole  face  was  to  wear  a  mask  of 
congealed  blood,  which  could  be  washed  away,  and  carry 
with  it  his  shame,  proves  that  the  '  favour  '  or  '  favours  '  must 
be  the  face  or  features,  which  and  which  alone  could  wear  such 
a  mask.  I  have  looked  in  vain  in  the  works  of  our  chief 
etymologists  for  the  true  root  of  '  favour.'  The  learned 
Junius  appeals  to  '  Ffawr,'  a  Cymro-britannic  word,  and  v.ould 
seem  to  hint  that  *  faw,'  '  radiance,'  is  its  root.  In  the  same 
spirit  ^aos,  the  Greek  for  '  light'  has  been  ascribed.  Neither 
of  these,  however,  nor  the  Latin  '  favor,'  disclose  an  origin 
for  the  word  '  favour,'  traceable  through  all  its  significations. 
I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  of  Gaulish  extraction,  still 
perhaps  to  be  discerned  in  the  French  word  '  favoris,' 
'  whiskers,'  but  standing  out  clear  in  the  Gaelic  '  favar,'  '  an 
'  eye,'  and  in  '  favra,'  '  eyebrows.'  In  these  two  words,  which 
are  essentially  the  same,  we  see  a  natural  root  of  many 
meanings  otherwise  disconnected.  The  eye  and  the  eyebrow 
are  features,  and  also  features  of  expression  significant 
eminently  of  kindness.  Hence  they  may  stand  both  for 
features  of  the  face  and  for  the  whole  countenance,  and  for 
'  the  look  ; '  hence  also  for  that  condition  of  the  countenance 
which  shows  the  disposition  to  like  and  protect.  In  the  same 
root,  too,  we  easily  see  the  possible  origin  of  a  word  indicating 
those  hairs  on  the  face,  which  commence  almost  opposite  each 
eyebrow,  and  meet  in  the  chin.  The  passages  quoted  by 
Johnson  do  not  appear  to  prove  that  '  favour '  has  been  used 
for  a  single  feature. 

Postscript,  1876.— Capell,  I  find,  proposed  •'  hide  my  features."   This 
is  a  violent  chansrc  of '  stain  mv  favours.' 
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P.  Hen.  And  that  shall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it 
lights, 
That  this  same  child  of  honour  and  renown, 
This  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all- praised  knight. 
And  your  unthought-of  Harry,  chance  to  meet : 
For  every  honour  sitting  on  his  helm. 
Would  they  were  multitudes  ;  and  on  my  head 
My  shames  redoubled !  for  the  time  will  come, 
That  I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange 
His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  for '  they  were  multitudes  '  Shake- 
speare wrote  '  there  were  multitudes.'  In  '  for  every  honour,' 
'  for,'  I  bcHeve,  has  the  meaning  of  *  instead  of,'  and  not  of  '  as 
'  for'  or  '  in  regard  to.'  If  so  '  they  were  multitudes  '  must  be 
wrong.  Again,  '  there  were  '  can  be  carried  on  grammatically 
to  '  and  on  my  head  my  shames  redoubled,'  whereas  '  they 
'  were  *  cannot  ;  and  an  awkward  ellipse  again  of  '  were ' 
between  '  shames '  and  '  redoubled '  must  be  resorted  to  to 
explain  the  construction  of  that  line,     I  suggest  accordingly  : 

For  every  honour  sitting  on  his  helm 

Would  there  were  multitudes,  and  on  my  head 

My  shames  redoubled. 


P.   Hen.  This,  in   the  name  of  God,    I    promise 
here  : 
The  which  if  he  be  pleas'd  I  shall  perform, 
I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  may  salve 
The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance. 

Such  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos.  The  first  folio 
substitutes  '  name  of  heaven '  for  *  name  of  God,'  and  for 
'  The  which  if  he  be  pleased  I  shall  perform,'  it  reads  '  The 
'  which    if   I  perform  and   do  survive.'     The  last  alteration, 
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audacious  as  it  is,  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  first,  for 
when  '  God '  disappeared  from  the  text,  no  appropriate  an- 
tecedent seemed  to  remain  for  '  he '  to  refer  to. 

Since  '  which '  secins  to  be  here  the  nominative  of  the  sub- 
ject governing  '  may  salve,'  it  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  the 
accusative  of  the  object  governed  by  '  perform.'  Why  should 
not  this  impropriety  (unless  we  make  '  your  majesty '  the 
subject  to  '  may  salve ')  be  removed  by  reading  : 

The  which,  if  he  be  pleased  I  shall  perform  it. 

But  what  are  *  long-grown '  wounds  ?  Wounds  do  not  grow, 
and  as  they  do  not  increase,  they  admit  not  the  application 
of  this  word  even  by  an  appropriate  metappiOr.  If '  long- 
'  grown  '  mean  simply  produced  long  ago  without  reference  to 
any  subsequent  increase  or  condition  of  them,  the  phrase  is 
still  harsh  and  inapt.     I  suggest  that  the  genuine  line  is : 

May  salve 
The  liiigWing  wounds  of  my  intemperance. 

The  word  *  linger '  Shakespeare  uses  both  in  an  active  and 
passive  sense,  particularly  in  the  active  sense,  as  '  I  can  get  no 
'  remedy  against  this  consumption  of  the  purse:  borrowing  only 
'  lingers  and  lingers  it  out.' — Henr\'  IV.  pt.  2,  act  i.  sc.  2.  So 
'  lingering  poisons,'  '  lingering  perdition,'  '  lingering  penance,' 
'lingering  dram,'  'lingering  by  inches  wastes  you.'  '  Long- 
*  grown,'  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
vocabulary  of  Shakespeare,  and  hardly  would  he  have  created 
it  on  an  occasion  which  could  so  little  reward  the  effort.  I 
would  read  the  whole  passage  thus  : 

This  in  the  name  of  God  I  promise  here, 
The  which,  if  h^  be  pleas'd  I  shall  perform  //, 
I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  may  salve 
The  lingWing  wounds  of  my  intemperance. 

Postscript,  1876.— I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  the  second 
and  succeeding  folios  also  read  '  the  which,  if  I  promise  and  do  survive.' 
Hanmer,  failing,  I  think,  to  see  the  true  cause  of  the  change  made  by  the 
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first  folio,  amended  it,  by  reading  '  the  which  if  I  perform 't  and  do  survive. 
Long,  misled  still  more  completely,  amended  the  other  folios  by  '  the 
'  which  my  promise  if  I  do  survive.'  Keightley  corrected  the  quarto 
reading  in  regard  to  this  one  line  as  I  have  done.  AH  the  folios  give 
'  intemperature '  for  '  intemperance.' 


K.  Hen.  How  now,  good  Blunt  ?     Thy  looks  are 
full  of  speed. 

Dhint.  So    hath    the    business    that     I    come   to 
speak  of. 
Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  sent  word, — 
That  Douglas,  and  the  English  rebels,  met, 
The  eleventh  of  this  month,  at  Shrewsbury  : 
A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are. 
If  promises  be  kept  on  every  hand, 
As  ever  offered  foul  play  in  a  state. 

'  So  hath  the  business  that  I  come  to  speak  of.']  So  also  the  business 
that  I  come  to  speak  of  hath  speed,  i.e.  requires  immediate  attention  and 
despatch.  Mr.  Pope  changed  '  hath  '  to  '  is,'  and  the  alteration  has  been 
adopted  in  my  opinion  unnecessarily  by  the  subsequent  editors. — 
Malone. 

Dycc  however  adopts  Pope's  change,  not  unnaturally ; 
for  Malone's  defence  of  '  hath  '  is  quite  insufficient :  yet  '  is ' 
could  hardly  have  been  corrupted  into  'hath.'  The  true 
lines  are,  I  doubt  not  : 

K.  Hen.   How  now,  good  Blunt  ?     Thy  looks  are 

full  of  speed. 
Bhint.  So    hastes    the   business,    that    I    come   to 

speak  of. 

'  To  liaste '  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  several  passages 
under  a  neuter  sense,  as  '  to  make  haste  ; '  so  in  King 
John  : 

'  Cousin,  aw  ay  to  ICngland  ;  liaste  before  ; 
'And  ere  our  coming  see  tliou  shake  the  bags.' 

Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
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So  again  in  Henry  VIII. : 

'  I  haste  now  to  my  setting.' — Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

It  also  is  used  in  an  active  sense  ;  as  again  in  King  John  : 

*  Haste  thee  to  the  peers ; ' 

and  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  :  '  Haste  thee  before  us,'  and 
'  haste  her  to  the  purpose.' 

And  again  in  Coriolanus : 

*  And  with  our  fair  entreaties  haste  them  on.' 

In  fact  it  is  used  as  we  now  commonly  use  *  hasten.' 
There  is  a  passage  in  IMacbeth  which  combines  the  imagery 
and  language  of  both  lines,  as  I  have  amended  them  : 

*  What  haste  looks  through  his  eyes  ! ' — Act  i.  sc.  2. 

The  five  quoted  lines  which  follow  fully  explain  such 
an  expression  as  '  So  hastes  the  business  that  I  come  to 
speak  of.' 

Postscript,  1876. — The  Cambridge  Edition  corrects  the  represen- 
tation of  Malone  by  the  statement  that  Rowe,  not  Pope,  first  altered 
*  hath  '  into  '  is.' 


K.  Hen.  The    Earl    of    Westmoreland   set   forth 
to-day  ; 
With  him  my  son,  Lord  John  of  Lancaster  ; 
For  this  advertisement  is  five  days  old  : — 
On  Wednesday  next,  Harr}-,  you  shall  set 
Forward  ;  on  Thursday,  we  ourselves  will  march  : 
Our  meeting  is  Bridgenorth  :  and,  Harry,  you 
Shall  march  through  Gloucestershire  ;  by  which  account. 
Our  business  valued,  some  twelve  days  hence 
Our  general  forces  at  Bridgenorth  shall  meet. 

These  lines  are  generally  printed  so   as   to   produce   a 
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defective  verse  in  the  fifth  line — a  fault  which  is  remedied  at 
some  cost  of  likelihood  in  the  quoted  text  by  throwing 
'forward,'  printed  in  the  folio  as  part  of  the  fourth  verse,  into 
the  fifth.     Dyce  casts  the  fifth  verse  thus  : 

*  On  Thursday  we  ourselves  will  march  ; ' 

observing  that  it  is  a  '  mutilated '  line.  I  would  follow  the 
reading  of  the  first  quarto  with  one  slight  emendation  : 

On  Wednesday  next,  Harry,  you  shall  set  forward  ; 
On  Thursday  we  ourselves  will  march  ;  our  meeting 
Is  Bridgenorth,  and,  Harry,  you  shall  march 
Through  Gloucestershire  ;  by  the  which  account, 
Our  business  valued,  some  twelve  days  hence 
Our  general  forces  at  Bridgenorth  shall  meet. 

'  The  which  '  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos  here,  and  is 
besides  a  phrase  occurring  just  above,  and  elsewhere  in 
Shakespeare. 

In  the  third  line  '  Bridgenorth '  is  to  be  pronounced 
delicately  *  Burridgenorth.' 

In  the  fourth  line  '  -shire '  of  '  Gloucestershire '  may  be 
articulated  in  two  syllables  '  -shier,'  as  '  fire '  is  pronounced 
and  even  printed  '  fi-cr.' 

The  last  line  but  one,  too,  seems  to  want  a  syllable 
according  to  our  pronunciation.  But  Shakespeare's  habit  of 
resolving  in  his  articulation  double  vowels  into  two  single 
vowels,  on  which  I  have  already  remarked,  explains  this. 
'  Twelve '  may  be  pronounced  '  tu-elve '  in  two  syllables. 
'  Twelve  '  too  has  already  occurred  as  a  disyllabic  word  in 
Richard  II. 


Scene  3. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely  since 
the  last  action  .'*     Do  I  not  bate  ?  do  I  not  dwindle  .-* 
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Why,  my  skin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loose 
gown.     I  am  wither'd  like  an  old  apple- John. 

Old  books  and  old  gardeners  speak  of  the  '  John  apple,' — 
the  pecuHar  character  of  which  well  accounts  for  Falstaff's 
description  of  it  as  'old  '  and  'withered.'  Mortimer  telh  us 
that  this  apple  attains  its  flavour  in  the  spring  following  the 
apple  harvest,  having  then  a  '  sharp  relish  when  most  other 
*■  fruit  is  spent.'  Falstaff  therefore  had  seen  it  when  ser\'ed 
up  at  banquet  with  these  outward  signs  of  decrepitude  belying 
its  esculent  maturity. 


Fal.  Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  I'll  amend  my 
life  :  Thou  art  our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the  lantern 
in  the  poop, — but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  thee. 

This,  as  a  whole  sentence,  appears  to  me  very  awkward. 
I  believe  that  Shakespeare  wrote  it  thus : 

Thou  art  our  admiral  ;  thou  bearest  the  lantern  in  thy 
poop, — that  is^  in  the  nose  of  thee. 

I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Bubier  proposes 
to  rid  the  sentence  of  its  inccherence  by  reading  for  '  thou 
'  bearest '  '  that  bears.'  But  I  would  still  give  the  preference 
to  my  own  emendation  as  both  supposing  the  more  natural 
error  in  the  old  copies,  and  as  producing  a  better  effect  itself 
on  the  composition. 


Fal.  I  never  see  thy  face,  but  I  think  upon  hell 
fire,  and  Dives  that  lived  in  purple  ;  for  there  he  is  in 
his  robes,  burning,  burning.  If  thou  wert  any  way 
given  to  virtue,  I  would  swear  by  thy  face  ;  my  oath 
should  be,  by  this  fire  :  but  thou  art  altogether  given 
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over  ;  and  wert  indeed,  but  for  the  light  in  thy  face, 
the  son  of  utter  darkness. 

So  the  folios.  The  quartos  give  '  my  oath  should  be  by 
'  this  fire  that  God's  angel,'  or,  as  others  read,  *  that  is  God's 
'  angel ; '  for  which  Steevens  charges  them  with  great  profane- 
ness.  But  it  is  Shakespeare's  own  work ;  and  we  might  as 
justifiably  expunge  the  whole  character  of  a  man  *  so  old  and 

*  so  profane  '  as  blot  out  the  profane  phrases  through  which  that 
character  is  drawn.  Falstafif,  as  I  apprehend  him,  must  here 
allude  to  the  seventh  verse  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  : 

*  and  of  the  angels  he  saith  who  (i.e.  God)  maketh  his  angels 
spirits,  and  his  ministers  aflame  of  fire. ^     I  would  read 

My  oath  should  be  '  by  this  fire  that  is  God's  angel.* 


Host.  The  tithe  of  a  hair  was  never  lost  In  my 
house  before. 

*  Tithe '  is  the  ingenious  amendment  by  Theobald  of 
'  tight  of  a  hair,'  given  in  all  the  old  copies.  We  certainly 
have  *  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair '  in  this  very  play  ;  but  *  tight 
'  of  a  hair,'  which  occurs  in  all  the  quartos  and  folios,  may 
perhaps  have  been  a  misprint  or  mistake  for  'weight  of  a 
'  hair,'  of  which  the  '  tight  of  a  hair '  is  a  natural  depravation, — 
preserving  three  out  of  four  letters.     So  in  Henry  VHI. : 

'  The  heads  of  all  thy  brother  cardinals 
'  Weigh  not  a  hair  of  his.' — Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

I  would  therefore  offer,  as  an  amendment  hardly  less 
probable  than  Theobald's  : 

The  iveight  of  a  hair  was  never  lost  in  my  house 
before. 


Fal.  Rob  me  the  exchequer  the  first  thing  thou 
do'st,  and  do  it  with  unwash'd  hands  too. 

'  Do  it  with  unwash'd  hands  too.']  i.e.  do  it  immediately,  or  the  first 
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thing  in  the  morning,  even  without  staying  to  wash  your  hands.  So  in 
'The  More  the  Merrier,'  a  collection  of  epigrams,  1608  : 

'  as  a  school-boy  dares 
*  Fall  to  ere  wash'd  his  hands,  or  said  his  prayers.' 

Perhaps,  however,  Falstaff  alludes  to  the  ancient  adage,  *  lUotis  manibus 
'  tractare  sacra.'  I  find  th^  same  expression  in  Acolastus,  a  comedy, 
1540,  'Why  be  these  holy  thynges  to  be  medled  with  with  unwashed 

*  hands  ? ' — Steevens. 

Monk   Mason   explains   the   phrase   better,    I    think,    as 
'  without  retracting  or  repenting.'     I  conceive  it  must  mean 

*  do  it  out  and  out  without  shirking  the  responsibility  of  doing 
'  it  as  Pilate  did.*  The  Prince  had  evaded  his  share  of  this  in 
the  concerted  robbery  at  Gadshill. 

There  is  a  similar  allusion  to  a  half-and-half  commission 
of  crimes  in  Richard  II. : 

*  Though  some  of  you  like  Pilate  wash  your  hands 

*  Showing  an  outward  pity,  yet  you  Pilates 

*  Have  here  delivered  me  to  my  sour  cross ; 

'  And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin.' — Act  v. 


Prifice.  The  land   is   burning ;    Percy    stands   on 
high; 
And  either  they,  or  we,  must  lower  lie. 

*  They '  immediately  after  *  Percy '  makes  a  glaring 
discord  in  expression.  But  the  three  oldest  quartos  read 
'either  we  or  they.'  This  softens  the  verbal  discrepancy, 
not  only  by  placing  '  Percy '  at  a  greater  distance,  but  by  in- 
terposing the  plural  *  we,'  which  so  naturally  introduces  the 
plural  '  they '  in  opposition  to  it.  I  would  revert  to  the 
reading  of  the  quartos  universally  abandoned  : 

And  either  we  or  they  must  lower  lie  ; 
although  *  they '  may  be  a  mistake  for  *  he.' 
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ACT    IV. 

Scene  i. 

Hot.  Well  said,  my  noble  Scot :   If  speaking  truth, 
In  this  fine  age,  were  not  thought  flattery, 
Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  have, 
As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp 
Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world. 
By  heaven,  I  cannot  flatter  ;   I  defy 
The  tongues  of  soothers  ;  but  a  braver  place 
In  my  heart's  love,  hath  no  man  than  yourself: 
Nay,  task  me  to  my  word  ;  approve  me,  lord. 

Doug.  Thou  art  the  king  of  honour  : 
No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground, 
But  I  will  beard  him. 

The  first  line  of  the  reply  of  Douglas  is  manifestly 
defective.  Guided  by  the  speech  of  Hotspur,  whom  Douglas 
answers,  and  particularly  by  the  first  verses  of  it : 

if  speaking  truth 
In  this  fine  age  were  not  thought  flattery, 

I  venture  to  suggest  as  its  supplement : 

Thou  art  the  king  of  honour  and  speak' st  truth. 


Hot.  Do  so,  and  'tis  well  : — 

Enter  a  Messenger  with  letters. 
What  letters  hast  thou  there  ?     I  can  but  thank  you. 
Mess.  These  letters  come  from  your  father. 

All   critics  admit  that  some  loss  has  affected  this  line, 
except  Malone,  who  supposes  that  Hotspur's  impetuosity  cut 
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off  the  answer.  But  this  supposition  is  invalidated  by  the 
fact  that  the  words,  as  they  stand,  will  not  form  the  com- 
mencement of  a  verse.  Capell  makes  up  the  measure  by 
inserting  '  my  good  lord  '  after  '  letters.'  Pope  omits  '  letters.' 
Steevens,  as  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition,  omits 
'come.'  I  would  suggest  as  the  most  natural  form  of  the 
line: 

My  lord,  these  letters  come  from  your  father. 

'  Your '  is  one  of  the  numerous  words  which  are  mono- 
syllabic or  disyllabic  at  Shakespeare's  convenience. 


Mess.  He  was  much  fear'd  by  his  physicians. 

That  is,  he  was  a  cause  of  fear  to  his  physicians,  and  as 
the  cause  of  fear  is  generally  the  thing  feared,  so,  by  a 
latitude  of  expression,  he  was  feared.  We  should  say  '  feared 
'  for '  now.     But  this  use  of '  fear '  is  not  rare  in  Shakespeare. 


Hot.  Were  it  good, 

To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  one  cast  ?  to  set  so  rich  a  main 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour  ? 
It  were  not  good  :  for  therein  should  we  read 
The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope  ; 
The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes. 

S.  Walker  has  suggested  that  Shakespeare  can  hardly 
have  used  '  set '  here  twice.  To  *  set '  has  a  specific  meaning, 
that  of  *  throwing  down,'  as,  for  instance,  a  gauntlet  of  de- 
fiance. It  suits  with  '  cast '  therefore  exactly,  but  not  so  well 
with  '  on  the  nice  hazard.'  It  has  occurred  to  me  to  read  '  to 
'put  so  rich  a  main.'     Thus,  in  Coriolanus,  we  have  'mutiny 
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'were  better  put  in  hazard.' — Act  ii.  sc.  3.     '  Set'  and  'put,' 
too,  are  sufficiently  alike  to  have  been  exchanged  by  mistake. 
*  Exact '  in  Shakespeare  means  '  in  full  measure.'     Thus 
in  Richard  II.  : 

'  I  exactly  begged 
*  Your  grace's  pardon,  and  I  hope  I  had  it.' — Act  i.  sc.  i. 

So   here  '  the   exact  wealth   of  all   our  states '  means   '  the 
*  utmost  wealth  of  all  our  estates.' 

Again,  Johnson  is  convinced  that  *  read  '  cannot  be  right  ; 
but  is  barely  satisfied  with  '  risque,'  and  rejects  *  rend,'  con- 
fessing that  he  could  think  on  no  other  word.  Steevens  is 
content,  and  Malone  puts  up,  with  'read,'  liking  it  as 
preferable  to  'tread,'  which  he  had  once  wished  to 
adopt.  Dyce  says  that  all  conjecture  has  failed  to  improve 
the  passage.  I  agree  with  Johnson  fully  that  to  '  read  the 
'bottom,'  'the  soul,'  'the  very  list,'  and  'utmost  bound'  is 
language  which  Shakespeare  never  would  have  composed. 
The  passage  ran  thus,  undoubtedly  as  to  the  fifth  line,  and,  as 
I  think,  most  probably  in  respect  to  the  other  changes  : 

Were  it  good 
To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  one  cast  ?     To  put  so  rich  a  main 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour 
It  were  not  good  ;  for  therein  should  we  reach 
The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope ; 
The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes. 

The  idea  of  '  reaching '  suits  every  image  as  it  succeeds. 

Postscript,  1876. — I  find  from  the  Cambridge  readings  that  Mitford 
has  proposed  *  dare,'  Jackson  '  reap,'  and  Grant  White,  as  I  have  done, 
'  reach,'  while  Mr.  Staunton  substitutes  for  *  soul '  '  sound.'  I  adhere 
confidently  to  '  reach.' 


Wor.  It  will  be  thought 

By  some,  that  know  not  why  he  is  away, 
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That  wisdom,  loyalty,  and  mere  dislike 

Of  our  proceedings,  kept  the  earl  from  hence  ; 

And  think,  how  such  an  apprehension 

May  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  faction, 

And  breed  a  kind  of  question  in  our  cause  : 

For,  well  you  know,  we  of  the  offering  side 

Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrement. 

And  *  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  faction  '  means  *  this  view  of 

*  affairs  may  arrest  the  progress  and  activity  of  our  party, 
'which,  as  a  part}",  is  liable  to  alarms.'  So  Shakespeare  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  speaks  of  '  scrupulous  factions.' 

'  Strict  arbitrement '  is  opinion  formed  upon  a  cool  and 
searching  criticism  of  our  condition  and  merits. 

Johnson   hesitated  between   two  meanings    of  '  offering 

*  side '  as  '  making  promises  '  or  as  '  assailing.'  It  certainly 
means  the  '  assailant'     So  in  Henr>'  IV.  pt.  2  : 

'So  that  his  strength  like  to  a  fangless  lion 
'  May  offer,  and  not  hold.' — Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Sir  Walter  Blunt  has  already  described  Hotspur  and  his 
friends  by  help  of  the  same  term : 

'  A  might>'  and  a  fearful  head  they  are, 

*  As  ever  offer'd  foul  play  in  a  state.' — Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

There  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  sentiment  about  the 
'offering  side '  in  this  sense  in  Henr>'  W.  pt.  2  : 

'  For  that  same  word  "  rebellion  "  did  divide 
'  The  action  of  their  bodies  from  their  souls, 
'And  they  did  fight  with  queasiness,  constrained.' 

The  sentiment  here  is  this,  '  for  you  are  well  aware  that, 
*as  we  are  in  fact  aggressors  and  rebels,  we  should  be  shy  of 
*all  minute  scrutiny  into  the  nature  and  merits  of  our  cause.' 
Worcester  speaks  of  Hotspur's  enterprise  ;  as  Henry  IV.  has 
already  said  with  admiration  rather  than  blame : 
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'  For,  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right, 

'  He  doth  fill  fields  with  harness  in  the  realm.' 


Hot.   I,  rather,  of  his  absence  make  this  use — 
It  lends  a  lustre,  and  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprise, 
Than  if  the  earl  were  here. 

The  word  '  dare '   offended  Pope,  who  substituted  for  it 

*  glare.'     But  '  a  larger  dare '  means  '  a  greater  measure  of 

*  that  which  impresses  and  intimidates  men.'  So  we  hear 
of  warriors  '  daring  the  field,'  and  of  '  outdared  dastards '  in 
our  author.  But  there  is  an  error,  I  think,  in  the  following 
line — the  misunderstood  prosody  of  which,  as  Shakespeare 
wrote  it,  has  aided  to  import  into  it,  and  to  maintain  in  it, 
'  great '  from  the  line  above.  Shakespeare  would  hardly 
have  written  '  great '  twice  in  the  same  place  of  two  con- 
secutive verses  needlessly.     I  think  that  he  wrote  : 

It  lends  a  lustre,  and  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dare  to  our  enterprise, 
Than  if  the  earl  were  here. 


Hot.   He  shall  be  welcome  too.     Where  is  his  son, 
The  nimble-footed  madcap  Prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comrades,  that  daffed  the  world  aside, 
And  bid  it  pass  ? 

Ver.  All  furnish'd,  all  in  arms. 

All  plum'd  like  estridges,  that  wing  the  wind ; 
Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd  ; 
GliUering  in  golden  coats,  like  images  ; 
As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer. 

The  quartos  read : 
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'  That  zi'ith  the  wind 
'  Baited  like  eagles  having  lately  bathed.' 

The  folio  alters  '  baited '  to  '  bayted.' 

This  reading  of  the  old  copies  is  objectionable,  even 
although  'bait'  and  *bayt'  bear  the  meaning  ascribed  to 
them  by  Hanmer  and  Johnson,  and  accepted  by  Steevens, 
Malone,  Monk  Mason,  and  others,  of  '  to  beat  the  wings,'  '  to 
'  flutter.'  For  '  baited '  is  in  the  past  tense  passive,  where 
the  present  tense  active  seems  necessary-.  It  is  also  liable 
to  other  objections  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  emen- 
dations of  the  passage  which  have  been  proposed  and  generally 
accepted.  The  reading,  therefore,  of  the  folio  and  quartos 
must,  I  conceive,  be  rejected.  But  has  it  been  probably 
amended  ?  Rowe,  followed  by  Johnson,  Steevens,  Malone, 
Monk  Mason,  Dyce,  and  others,  suggests  the  substitution  of 
the  reading  quoted  in  the  text,  that  is — 

'  All  plumed  like  estridges  that  zving  the  wind, 
'  Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  bathed.' 

But  here,  again,  first,  '  bated '  is  in  the  wrong  voice,  as 
Hanmer  had  seen,  and  the  retention  of  the  passive  participle 
as  a  substitute  for  the  active,  even  if  countenanced  by  some 
few  instances  in  Shakespeare,  is  too  awkward  and  anomalous 
for  ready  or  complete  approval.  Secondly,  the  passage  thus 
amended  produces  either  a  very  feeble  and  clumsy  picture,  in 
which  men  are  likened  to  ostriches  in  one  respect  and  one 
condition  just  at  the  time  when  those  ostriches  are  like  to 
eagles  in  another  condition,  or  a  verj'  ridiculous  picture,  in 
which  men  are  represented  as  flapping  their  wings  like 
eagles.  Again,  although  there  is  some  authority  for  the  as- 
serted fact  that  ostriches  pursued  gather  the  wind  by  opening 
tiieir  wings  before  it,  when  they  run  with  the  wind,  yet  the 
wing,  in  the  supposed  case,  is  used  merely  as  a  sail  steadily 
upheld,  and  is  so  described  by  Lucan : 

'Ales 
'  Cum  premitur,  calidas  cursu  transmittat  arenas, 
'  Inque  modum  veli  sinuatis  flamine  pennis 
'  Pulverulenta  volat,' 
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which  Dyce  quotes.     '  Winging  the  wind,'  on  the  other  hand 
is  not  applied  naturally  or  actually  to  any  act  but  that  of 
flying.     The  emendation  of  Rowe,  therefore,  '  wing,'  although 
very  generally  adopted,  does  not  satisfy  me.     Hanmer  pro- 
posed this  change  : 

*^;/^  with  the  wind 
*  Bating  like  eagles  having  lately  bathed.' 

But  while  these  changes  are  considerable,  the  passage  which  \ 
they  produce  still  exhibits  the  comrades  of  the  Prince  as  '  flap- 
'  ping  their  wings  like  eagles,  &c.,'  a  construction  which  would 
itself  necessitate  their  rejection. 

I  propose  to  read  the  first  line  thus :  '\ 

All  plumed  like  estridges  that  meet  the  wind. 

It  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  Shake- 
speare must  have  known  the  habit  of  the  ostrich  when  he  is 
pursued,  or  that,  if  knowing  it,  he  desired  to  describe  it  in 
this  place.  But  I  would  observe  of  Mr.  Steevens's  remark 
made  in  defence  of  Rowe's  emendation — '  Ostriches  are  gene- 
'  rally  hunted  on  horseback,  and  the  art  of  the  hunter  is  to 
'  turn  them  from  the  gale  by  the  help  of  which  they  are  too 

*  fleet  for  the  swiftest  horse ' — that  it  is  supported  by  a  de- 
scription given  of  that  bird  in  the  second  volume  of  the  *  His- 
'  toire  des  Oiseaux,'  Paris,  1772.  The  writer,  Buffon,  there 
says  of  the  hunters,  '  lis  prennent  leur  moment,  fondent  sur 
'  elles  au  grand  galop,  en  les  menant  contre  le  vent  autant 

*  qu'il  est  possible.'  P'or  this  assertion  two  authorities  are 
quoted.  It  is  clear  then  that  ostriches  are  seen  by  hunters 
as  much  and  as  frequently  meeting  the  wind  as  running 
with  the  wind.  I  assume,  too,  that  ostriches  meeting  the' 
wind  would  have  their  delicate  plumes  raised  and  agitated  by 
the  combined  motions  of  themselves  and  of  the  wind  so  as  to 
assume  somewhat  the  appearance  of  ostrich  feathers  as  worn 
on  the  head.  Consequently  it  is  on  the  one  hand  quite  as 
likely  that  Shakespeare  had  this  image  before  him  of  ostriches 
running  against  the  wind  as  that  of  their  running  before  it; 
and,  on   the   other   hand,    that    the    effect   which    he  seems 
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desirous  to  describe  and  the  language  in  which  he  describes 
it  in  this  line  suit  the  former  fully  as  well  as  the  latter. 

'  Meet  the '  is  a  phrase,  as  it  appears  to  me,  very  likely  to 
have  been  corrupted,  whether  by  mishearing  or  misreading, 
but  particularly  the  latter,  into  '  with  the.'  Indeed,  it  will  be 
seen  hereafter  from  a  note  on  the  play  of  Henry  V.,  that  the 
very  same  corruption,  which  I  suppose  here,  explains  a  pas- 
sage which  it  has  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  critics  to  explain  or 
to  amend  otherwise  satisfactorily.  See  my  note  on  Henry  V. 
act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Even  if  we  could  fairly  assume  that  Shakespeare,  being 
possessed  of  the  information  contained  in  the  above  quoted 
extracts,  was  describing  the  birds  when  they  over-reach  and 
escape  their  hunters  rather  than  when  they  are  actually  being 
hunted  down,  I  should  still  propose  to  read 

All  plumed  like  estridges  that  luin  the  wind. 

Against  the  word  '  bated '  or  '  baited '  in  the  sense 
advocated  by  Johnson  and  his  followers,  I  see  the  strong 
objections  which  have  already  been  pointed  out  :  yet  neither 
•  baited  '  nor  '  bated  '  bears  any  sense  in  Shakespeare's  plays 
elsewhere  which  has  a  fair  application  here.  If  we  could 
give  to  either  the  signification  of  '  refreshed  by  a  pause  or 
'  rest,'  it  would  be  otherwise  ;  but  of  such  a  sense  attached  to 
either  there  appears  to  be  no  example  in  our  author.  I 
think  it  far  from  impossible  that  instead  of  '  bayted '  or 
'  baited '  Shakespeare  wrote  '  beautied,'  of  which  '  baited  '  and 
bayted '  are  not  unnatural  depravations.  '  Beautied '  is 
L  participle  elsewhere  used  by  him  for  'made  beautiful.' 
He  speaks  of  a  '  cheek  beautied  by  plastring  art,'  and  he 
might  describe  the  effect  of  the  recent  rest,  the  fare,  the 
lopes,  and  the  magnificent  dresses  of  the  Prince's  companions 
upon  their  youthful  faces  and  figures  as  bestowing  on  them 
he  freshness  and  the  beauty  which  his  bath  gives  to  an 
;agle.     I  venture  then  to  read  the  passage  thus : 

All  furnished,  all  in  arms, 
All  plumed  like  estridges  that  meet  the  wind  ; 
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Beautied  like  eagles  having  lately  bathed  ; 
Glittering  in  golden  coats  like  images  ; 
As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May ; 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer  ; 
Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls. 

Postscript,  1876. — According  to  the  Cambridge  Edition  Tyrwhitt 
proposes  '  that  whisk  the  wind.'  Keightley  proposes  *  that  with  the  wind 
'  are  fanned.'  '  Bayted '  is  the  reading  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  quartos,  and 
of  the  first  and  second  folios.  '  Baited  '  that  of  the  four  first  quartos,  and 
of  the  third  and  fourth  foho.     '  Bated  '  is  proposed  by  Malone. 


Ver.   I  saw  young  Harry, — with  his  beaver  on, 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd, — 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat. 
As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  clouds. 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

All  editors  have  retained  'and  vaulted,'  although  it  is 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  structure  of  the  passage  in 
its  preceding  portion. 

Malone  proposed  '  vault  it '  in  the  fourth  line.  Before 
seeing  his  note  I  thought  that  the  verse  might  either  be  so 
amended,  or  by  reading,  instead  of  '  and  vaulted,'  either  *  he 
*  vaulted,'  or,  with  the  same  meaning,  *  a'  vaulted,'  which 
becomes  '  and  vaulted  '  by  a  probable  corruption. 

I  would  also  now  restore  the  reading  of  the  first  quarto, 
to  which  I  see  no  objection  : 

As  if  an  angel  drop  down  from  the  clouds. 

I  would  then  give  the  whole  passage  thus  : 

I  saw  young  Harry  with  his  beaver  on. 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd. 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercury 
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And  vault  it  with  such  ease  into  his  seat, 
As  if  an  angel  drop  down  from  the  clouds 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

Capell,  with  the  approval  of  Dyce,  proposed  '  and  vault 
*  with  such  an  ease  into  his  seat.'  This  is  slightly  offensive  to 
my  sense  of  language. 


Hot.  Come,  let  me  take  my  horse. 

Who  is  to  bear  me,  like  a  thunderbolt, 
Against  the  bosom  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  : 
Harry  to  Harr}^  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse, 
Meet,  and  ne'er  part,  till  one  drop  down  a  corse. — 
O,  that  Glendower  were  come  ! 

'  Taste  my  horse '  is  the  reading  of  the  first  and  second 
quartos,  which  in  subsequent  quartos  and  the  folios  became 
'take  my  horse.'  'Taste'  is  certainly  right,  as  Dyce  has 
perceived,  in  the  sense  '  make  proof  of 

'  Harry  to  Harry  shall  hot  horse  to  horse '  is  the  reading 
of  the  first  and  second  quartos,  which  became  subsequently 

*  shall  not  horse  to  horse.'  I  believe  that  the  line  in  all  the 
copies  is  wrong,  because  Shakespeare  would  not  write  'Harry 
'shall  meet  to  Harry'  face  to  face.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  preceding  line  Hotspur  has  described  his  charger 
as  bearing  him  '  like  a  thunderbolt  against  the  Prince  of 
'  Wales.'  These  lines  therefore  should,  I  believe,  run,  at  least 
thus  far  amended  : 

Harr}'  so  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse. 

Meet ;  and  ne'er  part  till  one  drop  down  a  corse. 

'  So '  would  easily  admit  corruption  into  '  to,'  as  I  have 
already  supposed  it  to  do  in  the  line  of  Richard  H.,  'Norfolk, 

*  so  far  as  to  mine  enemy '  for  '  so  far  as  so  mine  enemy.'  I 
learn  from  Dyce  that  Mr.  Lettsom  would  read  '  Ham-  and 

VOL.  I.  E  E 
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'  Harry  shall  hot  horse  to  horse.'  This  would  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  text,  but  not  one  involving  so  likely  a  corruption 
as  that  which  I  suggest  ;  nor  is  it  so  likely  that  Hotspur  should 
eagerly  proclaim  the  Prince  of  Wales's  desire  not  to  part  from 
him,  as  his  own  resolution  not  to  part  or  to  be  parted  with. 
But  I  must  add  that  amendment,  I  think,  upon  the  whole, 
might  perhaps  plausibly  go  one  step  further,  and  that  we 
might  read  the  last  two  lines  thus : 

Harry  so  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  Jwt  horse, 
Meet ;  and  ne'er  part  till  one  drop  down  a  corse. 

It  is  evident  that  the  antithetical  analogy  will  be  more 
perfect  between  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the  line,  if  it 
be  thus  read  :  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that '  hot  horse '  would,  by 
the  literal  resemblance  of '  hot  'to  'to  h,'  be  liable  to  be  printed 
or  written  '  to  horse '  wrongly.  The  rhythm  of  these  two 
verses,  with  the  sudden  check  after  the  first  syllable  of  the 
second  line,  makes  us  seem  to  feel  the  shock  and  the  pause 
of  a  deadly  collision. 


Hot.  My  father  and  Glendower  being  both  away. 
The  powers  of  us  may  serve  so  great  a  day. 

The  expression  '  serve  so  great  a  day '  appears  to  me 
incongruous  and  slightly  mean.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
Shakespeare  may  have  written  : 

My  father  and  Glendower  being  both  away, 
The  powers  of  us  may  save  so  great  a  da)'. 

The  meaning  is  obvious.  '  Our  powers  have  the  oppor- 
'  tunity  and  power  of  saving  so  great  and  important  a  battle, 
'  all  but  lost  by  the  absence  of  both  my  father  and  Glen- 
'  dower.' 

So  we  have  in  King  John  : 

*  I  say  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day.'     Act  v.  sc.  4. 
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Again,  in  King  John  : 

•  That  misbegotten  devil,  Faulconbridge, 
'  In  spite  of  spite  alone  upholds  the  day.' 

Act  V.  sc.  4. 

Scene  2. 

Fal.  Such  a  commodity  of  warm  slaves,  as  had  lief 
hear  the  devil  as  a  drum. 

*  A  commodity  of  warm  slaves '  is  '  an  abundant  supply  of 

*  men  whom  comfort  and  the  means  of  self-indulgence  have 

*  corrupted  into  an  unmanly  habit  of  mind  and  body.'  '  Slaves ' 
is  used  below  again,  '  slaves  as  ragged,'  in  a  metaphorical 
sense. 


Fal.  Such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver,  worse 
than  a  struck  fowl,  or  a  hurt  wild  duck. 

Warburton  and  Hanmer  have  taken  so  much  ofience  at 
the  supposed  recurrence  of  the  same  image  through  the 
words  '  struck  fowl '  and  '  hurt  wild  duck '  as  to  read,  without 
any   authority,    '  struck   deer.'      Johnson   proposed    '  struck 

*  sorrel '   as  more  likely  to  have  been  corrupted  into  '  struck 
'  fowl.'     Steevens  considers  '  fowl '  sufficiently  distinguished 

•  from  wild    duck,'    as  meaning   a  '  domestic    fowl.'     But  in 

all  probability  Shakespeare  used  the  word  neither  generically 

for  '  bird '  nor  specifically  for  '  domestic  fowl,'  but  specifically 

for  '  partridge.'     So  in   Much  Ado  about  Nothing  we  have, 

'  Stalk  on,  stalk  on,  the  fowl  sits ; '  and  a  partridge  is  the 

species  of  winged  game  on  land  whose  habits  best  permit  it 

to   be    stalked.     At   any   rate,  'fowl'    may  distinguish   the 

winged  game  of  the  field  from  that  of  the  flood — •  wild  duck.' 

Postscript,  1876.— Hanmer,  according  to  the  Cambridge  Edition, 
reads  '  wild  fowl '  for  '  wild  duck,'  as  well  as  '  struck  deer  '  for  '  struck 
'■fowl.'  Jackson  conjectures  'struck  wolf'  for  '  struck  fowl.'  No  change 
is  advisable. 
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Fal.  And  now  my  whole  charge  consists  of 
ancients,  corporals,  lieutenants,  gentlemen  of  com- 
panies, slaves  as  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted 
cloth,  where  the  glutton's  dogs  licked  his  sores  :  and 
such  as,  indeed,  were  never  soldiers  ;  but  discarded 
unjust  serving-men,  younger  sons  to  younger  brothers, 
revolted  tapsters,  and  ostlers  tradefallen  ;  the  cankers 
of  a  calm  world,  and  a  long  peace  ;  ten  times  more  dis- 
honourable ragged  than  an  old  faced  ancient. 

In  the  phrase  '  unjust  serving-men,'  as  in  the  phrase 
'  unjust  steward,'  the  word  '  unjust '  means  much  more  than 
modern  usage  gives  to  it — that  is,  '  roguish,'  or  *  thievish ' 
and  '  false.' 

'  Ten  times  more  dishonourable  ragged  than  an  old-faced 
'  ancient.' — Warburton  amended  this  by  reading  '  an  old  feast 
'  ancient,'  as  a  term  describing  colours  used  only  at  civic 
entertainments,  and  therefore  worn  out  in  the  dishonourable 
service  of  drunken  bacchanals.  This  is  ingenious  and  in 
some  respects  plausible.  But  he  seems  to  have  given  no 
authority  for  such  a  term.  Theobald  understood  *  ancient '  to 
mean  '  the  sergeant,'  and  '  old-faced '  to  indicate  *  old  age 
'hindered  from  promotion  to  a  higher  grade  by  want  of 
'  merit.'  But  Malone's  quotation  from  the  '  Puritan,'  '  full  of 
'holes  like  a  shot  ancient,'  disposes  of  this  interpretation. 
Johnson  considers  '  old-faced  ancient '  equivalent  to  '  old 
'  colours,'  and  '  ten  times  more  dishonourable  ragged '  as 
equivalent  to  'ten  times  more  ragged,  although  less  honour- 
'  ably  ragged.'  But  the  word  '  more '  refers  to  the  word 
'  dishonourable '  in  such  a  reading  as  much  as  to  the  word 
'  ragged.'  '  More  dishonourable,'  then,  applied  to  the  one 
object  of  comparison  which  exceeds,  must,  if  words  be  used 
properly,  involve  some  positive  degree  of  *  dishonourable  '  in 
the  other  object  compared,  which  is  exceeded  in  that  quality, 
and  cannot  import  that  the  one  object  was  in  a  high  degree 
dishonourably  ragged,  and  that  the  other  object  was  ragged, 
but  not  dishonourably  ragged  at  all.     To  account  for  this,  as 
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Johnson  does,  by  characterising  it  as  an  example  of  the 
licentiousness  of  our  author's  diction  would,  if  freely  admitted, 
too  often  shelter  some  licentious  interpretation  by  the  critic 
under  the  imputation  of  licentious  composition  to  his  author. 

Steevens  assigns  to  '  old  faced  '  the  specific  significances 
of  '  both  old  and  patched  by  a  facing,'  and  so  prints,  and 
insists  on  printing,  the  two  words  apart.  But  I  apprehend 
that  this  view  destroys  the  consistency  of  the  passage,  and 
that  an  '  old-faced  ancient '  means  '  an  ancient  which  has 
'  never  been  properly  repaired  by  new  facing,  and  is  therefore 
'  ragged.'  Were  it  '  old,'  yet  '  faced,'  it  would  naturally  be 
anything  but  '  ragged.'  '  Old-faced  '  is  applied  by  our  author 
in  the  same  sense  to  the  walls  of  a  weak  fortification  in  King 
John  : 

*  'Tis  not  the  rondure  of  your  old-faced  walls 
'  Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war.' 

Act  ii,  sc.  I. 

^\Tiere  the  context  aids  to  show  that  *  old-faced '  means 
'having  old  faces,'  therefore  'faces  that  have  not  been  re- 
'newed,'  and  so  much  weaker,  therefore,  in  consequence 
of  age.  '  Old-faced '  then  is  preferable  to  *  old  faced.'  But 
I  would  observe  that  there  is  a  misprint  in  the  word  now 
universally  printed  '  faced.'  The  two  first,  most  authentic, 
quartos,  1 598-1 599,  give  the  words  as  'old  fazd,'  the  third  and 
fourth  as  *  old  fazde,'  the  fifth  as  '  old  faczd.'  The  first  folio 
commences  the  reading  '  old-faced,'  which  is  preserved  in  the 
fourth  folio,  and,  as  I  learn,  in  the  other  two  preceding  folios, 
as  through  all  the  subsequent  quartos.  I  would  also  obsen-e 
that  the  word  '  old '  in  all  the  first  quartos  is  quite  separate 
from  the  word  following  it  ;  while  in  all  the  folios  it  is  com- 
bined with  that  by  a  hyphen,  so  as  to  form  with  it  one  word. 
I  consider,  then,  that  the  modern  reading  'old-faced'  is  an 
emendation  by  the  editors  of  the  first  folio  in  two  respects — 
first,  by  giving  '  fac'd '  instead  of  a  word  variously  misprinted 
in  four  quartos  ;  and  secondly,  by  giving  as  one  word  '  old- 
'  faced  '  what  had  been  hitherto  two  words,  one  of  which  was 
'old.'     I  regard  it,  therefore,  as  an  absolutely  open  question 
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what  word  or  words  Shakespeare  wrote  here,  if  that  question 
be  limited  only  by  two  conditions — the  first,  that  the  first 
word  was  *  old,'  and  the  second,  that  the  second  word  was  one 
which  could  be  corrupted  easily  into  '  fazd,'  or  '  fazde,'  or 
'  faczd.'  Now  there  is  an  Old  English  word  '  to  feaze,'  the 
primary  meaning  of  which,  as  it  has  been  defined  by  John- 
son, is  '  to  reduce  a  tissue  of  any  kind  into  its  first  stamina,' 
or,  as  Wedgwood  expresses  it,  '  to  ravel  out  or  break  up  into 
'  filaments.'  '  Passings  '  arc  consequently  '  tatters.'  .  An 
ensign  would,  by  age  and  rough  treatment,  be  reduced  pre- 
cisely to  this  condition,  and  might  be  most  aptly  spoken  of  as 
a  '  feazd  ancient.'  The  reading  of  the  two  first  quartos  gives 
this  word  '  feazd,'  with  the  omission  of  a  single  letter.  The 
third  quarto  gives  it  in  all  its  letters,  but  with  one  '  e '  mis- 
placed :  and  the  fourth  quarto  gives  it  with  the  same  letter 

*  e  '  supplanted  by  a  '  c'  I  therefore  gather  from  the  aptitude 
of  this  word  '  feaz'd  '  for  the  context,  and  from  its  strong 
similitude  to  the  misprinted  word  in  all  the  old  copies,  that 
we  should  read  '  an  old  feazed  ancient'  Even  were  this 
word  rejected,  for  which  I  see  no  reasonable  ground,  and 
were  we  compelled  to  regard  '  z '  in  the  old  copies  as  a  corrup- 
tion, I  w^ould  still  observe  that  '  z '  is  a  more  probable  cor- 
ruption of  '  e  '  than  of  any  other  letter,  and  we  should  therefore 
consider  that  the  participle  used  by  our  poet  was  one  of  which 

*  fa-ed '  are  the  genuine  letters,  to  be  supplemented  by  one 
other  to  which  we  have  no  clue,  and  which,  therefore,  is  quite 
as  likely  to  have  been  'd,'  so  as  to  form  the  whole  word 
'  faded  I  as  '  c,'  so  as  to  form  the  whole  word  '  faced.'  Shake- 
speare has  elsewhere  combined,  as  two  separate  words,  of 
course,  '  old  and  faded  ; '  thus  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 

'  Old,  wrinkled,  faded,  withered.'—  Act  iv.  sc.  5, 

The  difficulty  produced  by  the  application  of  '  dishonour- 
able '  to  an  '  old  ancient,'  Stccvens,  as  well  as  all  modern 
critics  and  editors,  leave  as  it  was  disposed  of  by  Johnson. 
Now  the  word  'discolourable  '  is  especially  like  '  dishonour- 
'  able,'  having  eleven  identical  letters  in  the  same  order  out  of 
thirteen.     It  is  a  word  used  both  as  verb  and  participle  more 
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than  once  by  our  author,  and  finally  it  is  perfectly  suited 
in  combination  with  '  ragged '  to  the  description  of  a  worn 
ancient,  whether  '  old-faced,'  or  '  feazed,'  or  '  faded."  The 
compound  word,  too,  '  discolourable  ragged  '  is  in  strict 
analogy  to  a  hundred  others  of  Shakespeare's  combinations. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  propose  to  read  the  passage, 
confidently  as  to  the  first  change,  thus  : 

The  cankers  of  a  calm  word  and  a  long  peace,  ten 
times  more  discolourable  ragged  than  an  old  fcazd 
ancient. 

'  Discolour '  as  a  verb  appears  more  than  once  in  these  his- 
torical tragedies.  The  whole  picture  is  the  pendant  to  that 
of  the  prince's  men  :  '  All  plumed  like  ostriches,  glittering  in 
'  golden  coats,  and  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer.' 

But  to  me  there  is  another,  although  v'ery  slight,  difficulty 
in  this  passage.  Why  should  the  younger  sons  to  younger 
brothers  be  classed  with  thievish  cast-ofif  servants,  revolted 
tapsters,  and  tradefallen  ostlers .''  This  seems  harsh.  And 
why  should  such  not  have  been  soldiers — and  good  ones  too  .-• 
I  think  it  possible  that  we  ought  to  read  : 

Such  as  were  never  soldiers,  but  discarded  unjust 
serving  men  lo  younger  sons  to  younger  brothers ; 
revolted  tapsters,  and  ostlers  tradefallen. 

Had  Shakespeare  said  '  discarded  unjust  serving  men  '  simply, 
these  need  not  have  been  ragged,  but  might  have  been 
enriched  by  thefts  and  rogueries  practised  upon  rich  masters. 
But  the  most  dishonest  perquisites  of  servants  would  leave 
them  poor  and  ragged  if  the  serving  men  of  younger  sons  of 
younger  brothers. 

Postscript,  1876. — Pope  needlessly  changed,  I  learn,  'dishonour- 
able '  to  '  dishonourably.'  Collier's  '  Corrector  "  proposes  '  pieced/  and 
Grant  White  'patched.' 
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Fal.  I  thought,  your  honour  had  already  been  at 
Shrewsbury. 

West.  'Faith,  Sir  John,  'tis  more  than  time  that  I 
were  there,  and  you  too;  but  my  powers  are  there 
already  :  The  king,  I  can  tell  you,  looks  for  us  all ; 
we  must  away  all  night. 

The  four  first  quartos  read,  '  we  must  away  all  night.' 
The  first  folio  alters  this  to  '  we  must  away  all  to-night,'  '  all ' 
being,  I  presume,  intended  as  a  nominative  adjective  in 
concord  with  'we.'  Mason  suggests  the  same  change. 
Steevens  thinks  that  '  we  must  away  all  night '  may  mean, 
'we  must  travel  all  night'  This  is  rather  forced.  The 
folios,  however,  and  Monk  Mason  amend,  I  believe,  the 
quarto  reading  wrongly.  I  propose,  'we  must  awake  all 
'night'  in  the  sense  of  'watch,'  or  'forbear  from  sleep  all 
'  night'  Shakespeare  twice  uses  '  awake '  in  this  sense,  as 
in  Measure  for  Measure:  'Pray,  Master  Barnardine,  awake 
'till  you  are  executed,  and  sleep  after  it'  (act  iv.  sc.  3). 
And  again  in  Winter's  Tale :  '  I  come  to  bring  him  sleep  ; 
'  'tis  such  as  you  nourish  the  cause  of  his  awaking  '  (act  ii. 
sc.  3).  To'  this  sentence  closing  the  speech,  '  we  must  awake 
'  all  night,'  Falstaff 's  answer,  '  Tut  never  fear  me,  I  am  as 
'  vigilant  as  a  cat  to  steal  cream,'  seems  to  me  far  more  rele- 
vant than  to  either  of  the  present  readings.  Dyce,  indeed, 
accepts  '  away  all  to-night,'  but  it  diminishes  the  propriety  of 
Falstaff 's  reply;  for  while 'vigilance '  implies  being  'awake,' 
and  being  '  awake '  involves  '  vigilance,'  '  departure  '  does  not 
necessarily  imply  '  vigilance,'  for  it  does  not  imply  that  they 
were  to  march  all  night.     I  would  read  therefore : 

The  king,  I  can  tell  you,  looks  for  us  all  ;  we  must 
awake  all  night 

Fal.  Tut,  never  fear  me.  I  am  as  vigilant  as  a 
cat  to  steal  cream. 

Postscript,  1877.— I  find  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  all  the 
foHos  give  '  we  must  away  all  to-night.'  This  does  not  alter  my  view  of 
the  passage. 
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Scene  3. 

Doug.  You  do  not  counsel  well ; 

You  speak  it  out  of  fear,  and  cold  heart. 

Ver.  Do  me  no  slander,  Douglas  :  by  my  life, 
(And  I  dare  well  maintain  it  with  my  life), 
If  well  respected  honour  bid  me  on, 
I  hold  as  little  counsel  with  weak  fear, 
As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  lives. 

'  Well   respected  honour '  means   *  honour  regarded    and 

*  considered  in  the  right  manner.'  All  the  old  copies  read 
the  fifth  line  thus  : 

*  As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  this  day  lives.' 

This  overlong  line  Pope  reduced  by  the  omission  of  '  this 

*  day ; '  and  Mason  made  the  same  proposal.  Steevens  and 
the  Cambridge  Edition  follow  them.  But  the  whole  phrase 
'  that  this  day  lives '  is  in  the  style  of  Shakespeare.  In  As 
You  Like  It  we  have  the  same  expression  :  '  There  is  not  one 
'so  young  and  so  villainous  this  day  living'  (act  i.  sc.  i). 
It  was  not  necessary,  too,  or  likely  that  Vernon,  retorting  an 
insult,  and  having  already  called  his  interlocutor  '  Douglas,' 
should  be  made  by  Shakespeare  to  say  '  my  lord  '  to  him  in 
the  fifth  line.     I  would  read  : 

As  you  or  any  Scot  that  this  day  lives. 

After  forming  this  opinion  I  learned  that  Capell  alters  '  bid,' 
?!  quite  erroneously  as  I  think,  to  '  bids,'  and  also  suggests,  as  I 
have  done,  the  omission  of '  my  lord.' 


Ver.   Let  it  be  seen  to-morrow  in  the  battle, 
Which  of  us  fears. 

Doug.  Yea,  or  to-night. 

Ver.  Content. 

Hot.   To-night,  say  I. 
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Ver.  Come,  come,  it  may  not  be ; 

I  wonder  much,  being  men  of  such  great  leading. 
That  you  foresee  not  what  impediments 
Drag  back  our  expedition  :  Certain  horse 
Of  my  cousin  Vernon's  are  not  yet  come  up  : 
Your  uncle  Worcester's  horse  came  but  to-day  ;  ' 

And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep. 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull, 
That  not  a  horse  is  half  the  half  himself 

It  has  occurred  to  mc  to  question  whether  this  speech 
should  not,  in  its  first  portion  at  least,  be  assigned  to 
Worcester.  The  expostulation  as  addressed  to  Worcester  is 
of  course  not  justified,  for  it  is  couched  in  the  very  words 
with  which  Worcester  had  already  checked  Hotspur,  '  It  may 
'  not  be.'  Vernon,  on  the  other  hand,  had  but  this  moment 
expressed  himself '  content '  with  that,  of  which  he  is  now 
made  to  affirm  that  'it  may  not  be.'  The  word  prefixed, 
'  Ver.,'  is  very  similar  to  '  Won,'  and  may  have  taken  its 
place,  just  as  the  words  '  Prin  '  and  '  Poins '  are  elsewhere 
exchanged.  Vernon  seems  to  come  in  at  the  fifth  line,  where 
Worcester's  .horse  is  spoken  of  In  the  seventh  verse  the 
word  '  cousin  '  must  be  pronounced  '  cousn,'  in  order  to  give  it 
smoothness  without  superfluity  of  syllables. 

Malone  and  Knight  crowd  into  one  line  '  I  wonder  much, 
'  being  men  of  such  great  leading  as  you  are.'  Dyce  leaves 
'  to-night,  I  say,'  as  a  line  by  itself  Collier  does  the  same  by 
'  I  wonder  much.'  All  the  old  copies  read,  we  are  told,  '  half 
'  the  half  of  himself.'  Steevens  alters  this  to  *  half  the  half 
'  himself  As  he  does  not  notice  any  prior  emendation,  it 
occurred  to  me  to  think  that  a  better  change  would  have 
been  '  half  half  of  himself,'  by  which  I  understand  '  a  quarter 
'  of  himself  I  find  from  Mr.  Dyce's  note  that  Pope  had 
suggested  the  same  verbal  change,  apparently  with  the  dif- 
ferent meaning  of  'half  himself  twice  repeated.  Dyce  pre- 
fers Stcevens's  change  to  that  of  Pope.  The  ellipse,  however, 
of  two  '  ofs '  so  close  together  appears  to  me  less  natural 
than  that  of  one  only,  with  the  retention  of  the  other. 
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I  would  read  the  whole  : 

Wor.  Come,  come,  it  may  not  be  : 

I  wonder  much,  being  men  of  such  great  leading, 
As  you  are,  you  foresee  not  what  impediments 
Drag  back  our  expedition  :  certain  horse 
Of  my  cousin  Vernon's  are  not  yet  come  up. 

Ver.    Your   uncle   Worcester's    horses    came    but 
to-day, 

And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep, 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull, 
That  not  a  horse  is  half  ha//  o/hlmseU. 

Steevens  and  the  quoted  text  omit  the  words  to  be  found  in 
all  the  old  copies,  '  as  you  are,'  and  changed  '  such '  to  '  your.' 
I  prefer  to  omit  '  that,'  which  clearly  is  inserted  with  awkward- 
ness too  late  in  the  sentence.  I  have  restored  '  horses '  in  the 
fifth  line  of  the  last  speech,  which  is  found  in  all  the  earliest 
quartos,  and  which  justifies  my  previous  restoration  of 
'purses,'  holding  the  same  place  in  the  verse,  but  for  which 
'purse'  has  been  proposed.  Both  are  in  Shakespeare's 
clipped  pronunciation  {absit  vcrbo  invidia  !)  monosyllables. 

Postscript,  1S76.— Theobald,  according  to  the  Cambridge  Edition, 
adopted  Pope's  emendation,  punctuating  differently. 


Hot.  And, — when  he  heard  him  swear,  and  vow 
to  God, 

He  came  but  to  be  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
To  sue  his  livery,  and  beg  his  peace ; 
With  tears  of  innocency,  and  terms  of  zeal, — 
My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  mov'd. 
Swore  him  assistance,  and  performed  it  too. 

'  Terms  of  zeal '  in  the  fourth  line  has  no  reference  to  the 
expression  '  swear  and  vow  to  God.'  '  Zeal '  has  no  religious 
signification.     '  Zeal '  in  Shakespeare  has  a  peculiar  meaning 
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ACT   IV. 


often  ;  it  signifies  mere  gentleness  and  amity  of  feeling.     So 
below  in  the  line — 

'  I  should  not  make  so  clear  a  shew  of  zeal.' 

'  Zeal '   means  soft  and  tender  feeling.      So  in   King  John 
(act  ii.  sc.  i) : 

'  Upon  thy  cheek  I  lay  this  zealous  kiss 
'As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love,'  &c. 

Where  the  kiss  is  given  by  the  Duke  of  Austria  to   Prince 
Arthur.     And  again : 

'  Lest  zeal  now  melted  by  the  windy  breath 
'  Of  soft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse, 
'  Cool  and  congeal  again,' — Act  ii.  sc,  2. 

Where  see  my  note.     So  '  terms  of  zeal '  are  *  terms  protesting 
'  friendly  intentions  and  a  gentle  conduct' 

1  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Capell  proposed 
to  move  up  the  line — 

'  With  tears  of  innocency  and  terms  of  zeal,' 

so  that  it  should  follow  immediately  the  verse — 

'  And  when  he  heard  him  swear,  and  vow  to  God.' 

This  change  was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  very  natural 
interpretation,  which  I  have  here  shown  to  be  incorrect. 


Hot.   Now,  when  the  lords  and  barons  of  the  realm 
Perceived  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him, 
The  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee. 

*  The  more  and  less.']    The  greater  and  the  less. — Steevens. 

I  would  read  : 

Then  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee. 

This  way  of  answering  '  when  '  by  the  expressed  '  then  '  is 
quite  in  Shakespeare's  manner  ;  and  it  relieves  us  also  of  the 
slight  blemish  produced  by  introducing  '  more '  through  the 
definite  article,  and  yet  omitting  the  same  article  before  '  less,' 
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although,  as  they  of  course  refer  to  different  objects,  the 
passage  should  run  either  '  more  and  less  '  or  '  the  more  and 
'  the  less,'  in  order  to  preserve  a  fitting  distinction  between 
them.  Accordingly  and  similarly  we  have  in  Henry  IV. 
pt.  ii. : 

*  And  more  and  less  do  flock  to  follow  him.' 

Act  i.  sc.  I. 

WTiere  the  word  '  more '  is  used  in  the  same  sense  of  magni- 
tude, not  of  multitude.  It  retained  probably  in  Shake- 
speare's day  some  of  its  meaning  in  the  language  from 
which  it  is  derived.  The  Cymro-Britannic  '  mawT,'  pro- 
nounced *  mour,'  means  '  great,'  not  '  many.'     The  final  *  n '  of 

*  then  '  was  very  apt  to  be  lost  before  the  initial  '  m '  of  '  more.' 

Postscript,  1877. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  the 
fourth  foho  reads  in  the  last  quoted  line,  '  they  more  and  less  came  in 

•  with  cap  and  knee.'  This  may  be  the  right  reading,  but  I  do  not  see 
sufficient  reason  to  withdraw  '  then,'  although  I  wonder  that  no  editions 
have  adopted  the  reading  '  they,'  thus  authorised,  in  the  absence  of  any 
alternative  suggestion. 


Hot.   He  presently, — as  greatness  knows  itself, — 
Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 
Made  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor, 
Upon  the  naked  shore  at  Ravenspurg. 

*  Knows '  here  includes  the  idea  of  '  learns  to  know,'  ac- 
cording to  an  usage  which  has  struck  me  as  observable  in 
Shakespeare's  tragedies,  where  '  to  know '  often  signifies  *  to 
'  obtain  knowledge,'  as,  for  instance,  in  King  John  : 

*  On  the  winking  of  authority 
'  To  understand  a  law,  to  know  the  meaning 
'  Of  dangerous  majesty.' — Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

So  in  Titus  Andronicus  : 

'  I'll  make  them  know  what  'tis.' — Act  i.  sc.  2. 

That  is,  '  I'll  make  them  learn  what  it  is.'     So  again  : 
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*  And  further  he  desires  to  know  of  you.' 

Act  ii.  sc,  3. 
That  is,  '  He  desires  to  learn  of  you,' 


Hot.  And  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees, 
That  He  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth. 

'  Some  certain  '  seems  a  weak  repetition  of  the  same  idea  ; 
but  the  reading  is  likely  to  be  correct,  inasmuch  as  it  occurs 
again  in  Julius  Caesar  : 

'  I  have  moved  already 
'  Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Romans.' 

Act  ii.  sc,  3. 

It  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  the  two  words  together 
define  the  objects,  while  they  leave  undefined  the  number  of 
the  objects.  Possibly,  as  mishearing  has  produced  many 
errors  in  the  old  texts,  the  line  may  have  been  written : 

Some  searching  edicts  and  some  strait  decrees. 

*  Searching '  is  used  by  Shakespeare  as  an  adjective  descrip- 
tive of  '  quality  ; '  so  in  Henry  IV,  pt.  ii.,  we  hear  of  *  a  mar- 

*  vellous  searching  wine  '  (act  ii.  sc.  4). 


Hot,  Proceeded  further ;  cut  me  off  the  heads 
Of  all  the  favourites,  that  the  absent  king 
In  deputation  left  behind  him  here. 
When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  war. 

This  use  of '  personal '  is  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  King 
John  : 

'  K.  John.  In  us,  that  are  our  own  great  deputy, 
'  And  bear  possession  of  our  person  here, 
'  Lord  of  our  presence.  Anglers,  and  of  you.' 

Act  ii.  sc.  5. 
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Hot.  And,  in  conclusion,  drove  us  to  seek  out 
This  head  of  safety ;  and,  withal,  to  pry 
Into  his  title,  the  which  we  find 
Too  indirect  for  long  continuance. 

The  third  line  is  defective.    We  should  read  undoubtedly  : 
Into  his  title,  the  which  we  find  to  be. 

This  makes  the  sense  perfect,  and  not  only  makes  the  verse 
complete,  but  throws  the  word  '  title '  into  a  monosyllable, 
thus  giving  to  the  verse  a  proper  rhythm,  which  it  does  not 
otherwise  possess  without  the  alteration  of  its  commence- 
ment. 

Postscript,  1877. — I  leam  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Capell 
amended  the  hne  by  reading  '  into  his  title  too,  the  which  we  find ; '  but 
'  too  '  after  and  with  '  withal '  is  quite  pleonastic,  and  therefore  unlikely, 
while  '  too '  following  again  so  immediately  makes  it  slightly  unpleasant. 
I  leam  also  that  Keightley  reads  '  title  which  we  find  to  be.'  This  omis- 
sion of  '  the '  had  at  first  occurred  to  myself,  but  I  thought,  on  reflection, 
so  much  change,  as  is  involved  in  the  omission  of  one  word  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  addition  of  two  words,  to  be  unnecessary,  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  given.  '  The  which '  is  a  form  of  relative  not 
infrequent,  as  a  few  lines  back  in  this  play  we  have  '  the  which  if  he  be 
'  pleased  I  shall  perform.' 


Blu7it.    I   would    you   would  accept  of  grace  and 

love. 
Hot.  And,  may  be,  so  we  shall. 
Blunt.  Pray  Heaven,  you  do  ! 

Such  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest  copies  in  the  second  line, 
which  the  first  folio  altered  thus,  '  and,  't  may  be  so,  we  shall' 
Pope,  too,  in  order  to  win  '  it '  before  '  may  be,'  more  sum- 
marily ejected  '  and.'  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  oldest 
reading  is  correct.  This  old  form  of  speech  has  now  in  Pem- 
brokeshire passed  into  an  adverb,  and  is  pronounced  by  the 
old  folk  '  mav-ve,'  according  to  the  well-known  law  of  phonetic 
change  which  substitutes  '  b '  for  '  v,'  and  vice  versa.  The 
intermediate  pronunciation  was  doubtless  '  mab-be.' 
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Scene  4. 

Arch.     Hie,  good   Sir    Michael ;  bear   this  sealed 
brief, 
With  winged  haste  to  the  Lord  Mareshal ; 
This  to  my  cousin  Scroop  ;  and  all  the  rest 
To  whom  they  are  directed  :  if  you  knew 
How  much  they  do  import,  you  would  make  haste. 

Gent.  My  good  lord, 
I  oruess  their  tenor. 

Arch.  Like  enough  you  do. 


Cs" 


'  Mareshal '  is  Pope's  emendation  of  Marshal  found  in 
all  the  old  copies.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  this  leaves  a 
metrical  overplus  of  three  words.     Perhaps  we  should  read  : 

Arch.   Hie,  good  Sir  Michael ;  bear  this  sealed  brief 
With  winged  haste  to  the  Lord  Marshal  ;  this 
To  my  cousin  Scroop  ;  and  all  the  rest  to  whom 
They  are  directed  ;  if  you  knew  how  much 
They  do  import,  you  would  make  haste. 

Gent.  My  good  lord, 

I  guess  their  tenor. 

Arch.  Like  enough  you  do. 


Arch.  For,  sir,  at  Shrewsbury, 

As  I  am  truly  given  to  understand. 
The  king,  with  mighty  and  quick-raised  power, 
Meets  with  Lord  Harry :  and  I  fear,  Sir  Michael, — 
What  with  the  sickness  of  Northumberland, 
(Whose  power  was  of  the  first  proportion). 
And  what  with  Owen  Glendower's  absence  thence, 
(Who  with  them  was  a  rated  sinew  too, 
And  comes  not  in,  o'er-ruled  by  prophecies,) 
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I  fear,  the  power  of  Percy  is  too  weak 
To  wage  an  instant  trial  with  the  king. 

The  exigencies  of  metre  sometimes  slightly  affect  the 
position  which  Shakespeare  gives  to  his  adverbs.  The  second 
line  means,  *  As  I  am  given  to  understand  for  truth.' 

Johnson  explains  *a  rated  sinew'  as  '  a  strength  on  which 
'  we  reckoned,  a  help  of  which  we  made  account.'  I  question 
this.  The  archbishop  says,  '  who  with  them  was  a  rated  sinew 
'tool  and  he  had  only  just  spoken  of  Northumberland  as 
one  '  whose  power  was  of  the  first  proportion.'  '  A  rated 
'  sinew '  signifies,  I  think,  *  a  power  highly  estimated.'  In 
the  Merchant  of  Venice  we  have  : 

'  If  thou  be'st  rated  at  thy  estimation, 

'  Thou  dost  deserve  enough.' — Act  ii.  sc.  7. 

So  again  in  Cymbeline  : 

'  I  praised  her  as  I  rated  her.' — Act  i.  sc.  5. 

*  Rated '  has  the  same  meaning  here  as  '  valued  '  possesses  in 
popular  use — that  is,  '  valued  at  a  high  value.'  '  A  rated 
'  sinew,'  then,  means  *  highly  valued  sinew  ' — that  is  '  a  highly 
'  valued  means  and  instrument '  for  carrying  out  the  main 
design.     So  in  Hen.  IV.  pt.  ii.  : 

'  All  members  of  our  cause  both  here  and  hence 
•  That  were  insinewed  to  this  action.' — Act  iv.  sc.  i. 


ACT   V. 

Scene  i. 

K.  Hoi.   How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yon  biisky  hill !  the  day  looks  pale 
At  his  distemperature. 

P.  Hen.  The  southern  wind 

Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes ; 

VOL.  I.  F  F 
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And,  by  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves, 
Foretells  a  tempest,  and  a  blustering  day. 

K.  Hen.  Then  with  the  losers  let  it  sympathise  ; 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win. 

No  editor  or  commentator  has  noticed  the  fact  that  the 
first,  and  most  trustworthy,  quarto  reads  '  bulky '  where  the 
subsequent  old  copies  give  'busky;'  'busky'  is  not  found 
elsewhere.  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  a  word 
so  authenticated  ;  and  therefore  would  read  : 

The  sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yon  bulky  hill. 

To  his  purposes,'  that  is,  to  the  sun's ;  to  that  which  the  sun  portends 
by  his  unusual  appearance. — JOHNSON. 

I  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation  :  '  portending ' 
and  '  purposing '  are  not  the  same.  The  sun  certainly  is 
described  as  sick,  but  has  no  purposes.  It  is  the  wind  that 
must  produce  the  '  blustering  day,'  and  therefore  may  purpose 
to  produce  it.  The  poet's  meaning,  I  think,  is  :  '  Rising  with 
'  a  hollow  singing  sound,  it  acts  as  its  own  trumpeter,  pro- 
'  claiming  that  it  intends  to  produce  a  storm.' 


Wor.  I  could  be  well  content 

To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours  ;  for,  I  do  protest, 
I  have  not  sought  the  day  of  this  dislike. 

K.  Hen.  You   have   not  sought  it !  how  comes  it 
then  ? 

The  third  line  here  seems  too  short,  but  In  the  quartos  it 
is  still  shorter,  running  thus  : 

'  With  quiet  hours  ;  for,  I  protest.' 

But  I  believe  that  the  quartos  are  right,  and  that  '  hours '  is  a 
word  of  two  syllables,  while  '  protest,'  strange  as  it  may  seem 
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to  say  so,   is  a  word  of  three  syllables,  being  pronounced 
delicately  'perotest' 

The  fifth  line  again  appears  defective  by  a  syllable.     But 
'  how,'  too,  is  disyllabic  in  these  verses. 

•  Dislike '  here  bears  a   peculiar   meaning.     It  does   not 
mean  '  aversion,' but  'dissension,'  'disagreement.'     In  '  Fair- 
'  fax,'  quoted  in  Johnson's  Dictionary-,  we  have  : 
'  This  said  Aletes,  and  a  murmur  rose 
'  That  showed  dislike  amongst  the  Christian  peers.' 


Wor.  And,  being  fed  by  us,  you  used  us  so. 
As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird, 
Useth  the  sparrow. 

S.  Walker  asks,  '  WTiat  is  the  cuckoo's  bird  "i '  and  confi- 
dently bids  read  '  cuckoo  bird.*  What  the  cuckoo's  bird  is 
appears  from  two  passages  in  Shakespeare — first,  Titus 
Andronicus : 

'  Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children 
'  The  whilst  their  own  birds  famish  in  their  nests.' 

Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Again,  in  Henry  VI.  the  word  occurs  : 

'  If  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's  bird.' 


K.  Hen.  And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  water  colours  to  impaint  his  cause,  • 
Nor  moody  beggars,  starving  for  a  time 
Of  pell-mell  havoc  and  confusion. 

'  Starring  for  a  time  '  is  rather  anomalous  in  the  expres- 
sion, which  would  more  naturally  be  '  starving  for  want  of  a 
'  time,'  as  in  Pericles,  '  These  mouths  are  now  starved  for 
'  want  of  exercise  '  (act  i.  sc.  4).  But  there  is  a  parallel  con- 
struction of  the  word  *  star\e  '  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew : 

F  F  2 
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'  Beggars,  that  come  unto  my  father's  door, 

'  Upon  entreaty  have  a  present  alms  ; 

'  But  I,  who  never  knew  how  to  entreat, 

'  Am  starved  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep.' 

Act  iv.  sc.  3. 


P.  Hen.  I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman, 
More  active-valiant,  or  more  valiant-young, 
More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive. 

The  last  line  may  be  paraphrased  thus  :  'I  do  not  think 
'  that  anyone  more  capable  of  inspiring  others  with  terror, 
'  and  of  resisting  the  terror  which  others  would  inspire  in  him, 
'  is  now  to  be  found  alive.' 


K.  Hen.  And,  Prince  of  Wales,  so  dare  I  venture 
thee. 
Albeit  considerations  infinite 
Do  make  against  it. — No,  good  Worcester,  no, 
We  love  our  people  well ;  even  those  we  love 
That  are  misled  upon  your  cousin's  part ; 
And  will  they  take  the  offer  of  our  grace, 
Both  he,  and  they,  and  you,  yea,  every  man 
Shall  be  my  friend  again,  and  I'll  be  his  : 
So  tell  your  cousin  ;  and  bring  me  word 
What  he  will  do. 

Monk  Mason  saw  no  reason  for  the  negative  '  no '  in  the 
third  line,  and  proposed  to  read  '  Know,  good  Worcester, 
'  know.'  But  the  negative  here  is  the  best  logical  means  of 
transition  from  the  king's  remarks  about  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  his  declaration  of  love  for  his  people,  with  an  offer  of 
reconciliation.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  sent  a  challenge  to 
Hotspur,  as  a  way  of  deciding  the  quarrel  by  battle.  The 
king  first  interposes  a  negative,  forbidding  this  trial  by  battle, 
and  then  proceeds  to  suggest  a  different  solution  of  the  dis- 
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pute — that  is,  by  proffer  of  his  pardon  to  all  who  will  accept 
it.  The  repetition  of  '  no,'  too,  is  natural,  not  so  the  repetition 
of  '  know.'  The  last  line  but  one,  which  Pope  am  ends,  as  I 
learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition,  by  substituting  *  return ' 
for  '  bring  ; '  and  Capell  by  reading  '  and  then  bring '  for  '  and 
'bring  ; '  and  an  anonymous  correspondent  of  the  Cambridge 
editors  by  inserting  '  go  ' — thus,  '  Go,  tell  your  cousin  so  ' — is, 
without  any  amendment,  genuine  and  correct.  It  was  pro- 
nounced by  Shakespeare  thus : 

'  So  tell  your  cousin,  and  bering  me  word  ; ' 

according  to  his  frequent  pronunciation  of  some  consonants 
before  '  r,' 

Scene  2. 

Wor,   It  is  not  possible,  it  cannot  be, 
The  king  should  keep  his  word  in  loving  us ; 
He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time 
To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults  : 
Suspicion  shall  be  all  stuck  full  of  eyes  : 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox ; 
Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherish'd,  and  lock'd  up. 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 
Look  ho\v  w^e  can,  or  sad  or  merrily, 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks  ; 
And  we  shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall. 
The  better  cherish'd,  still  the  nearer  death. 

The  quartos  and  first  folio  give  the  fourth  line — 

'  Supposition  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes.' 

Steevens  accredits  Farmer,  and  Malone  in  correction  of  him 
accredits  Pope,  with  amending  '  supposition '  by  '  suspicion.' 
Farmer  altered  the  rest  of  the  line  to  its  state  as  it  stands  in 
the  text.  But  I  would  reject  this  very  sweeping  emendation. 
It  is  unlikely  that  '  our  lives '  should  be  an  interpolation,  and 
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'  all '  be  an  erroneous  transposition  also.  *  Suspicion,'  too,  is 
an  ingenious,  but  by  no  means  certain,  amendment.  Mean- 
time it  is  next  to  Impossible  that  the  verse  of  the  old  copies 
so  redundant  of  syllables  should  be  correct.  T  would  alter  it 
by  a  far  slighter  change  than  others — thus  : 

Supposition  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of. 

One  sense  of  '  supposition,'  according  to  Johnson's  Dictionary 
(and  he  did  not  take  this  passage  into  consideration),  is 
*  imagination  yet  unproved,'  Shakespeare  uses  it  more  than 
once  in  this  sense ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  : 

*  Yet  his  means  are  in  supposition.' 

Act  i.  sc.  3. 

The  line  means,  then,  by  a  fair  interpretation, '  All  the  remain- 
'  ing  part  of  the  lives  of  all  of  us  shall  be  filled  with  imaginary 
'  and  unfounded  interpretations.'  Probably  the  words  *  full  of 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  without  a  substantive  to  follow  them, 
suggested  the  word  '  eyes,'  through  a  want  of  perception  that 
'  supposition '  at  the  commencement  of  the  verse  really 
depended  on  '  full  of  There  is  an  instance  of  a  somewhat 
similar  construction  in  Henry  VIII.  : 

'  Which  when  the  people 
'  Had  the  full  view  of,  such  a  noise  arose.' 

Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

The  word  '  suspect '  in  the  close  vicinity  of  this  verse,  accord- 
ing to  my  judgment,  somewhat  discredits  '  suspicion '  as  a 
personification  here  ;  whereas  '  interpretation  '  seems  to  mc  to 
favour  the  genuineness  of  '  supposition,'  pronounced  trisylla- 
bically  almost  as  '  supp'sition,'  just  as  '  promiscth  '  below  is 
pronounced  disyllabically,  almost  as  '  prom'seth.' 

Postscript,  1876. — The  Cambridge  editors,  after  all,  ascribe  'sus- 
'  picion '  to  Rowe,  and  say  that  S.  Walker  supposes  some  word  of  two 
feet  to  have  been  lost  before  '  suspicion.'  This  seems  to  me  a  violent 
presumption. 
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Wor.   My  nephew's  trespass  may  be  well  forgot, 
It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth,  and  heat  of  blood ; 
And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege, — 
A  hair-brained  Hotspur,  governed  by  a  spleen  : 
All  his  offences  live  upon  my  head, 
And  on  his  father's  ; — we  did  train  him  on  ; 
And,  his  corruption  being  ta'en  from  us, 
We,  as  the  spring  of  all,  shall  pay  for  all. 

I  learn  from  Dyce's  notes  that  S.  Walker  has  proposed 

*  lie '  for  '  live,'  naturally.  But  I  believe  that  the  incongruity 
of  the  word  '  live '  is  traceable  to  another  error.  It  must  be 
observed  that  Worcester  is  speaking  of  only  one  great  crime, 
of  which  he  says  above  : 

*  He  .  .  .  will  find  a  time 
*  To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults.' 

The  force  of  his  reasoning  all  rests  on  the  power  of  a  single 
offence  to  produce  suspicion  and  imputation ;  and  he  has 
already   described    Hotspur's    criminality   as    '  my  nephew's 

*  trespass '  in  the  singular.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  right 
reading  here  is : 

All  his  offence  sJiall  live  upon  my  head, 

a  line  much  finer  than  it  could  be  with  '  lie  upon  my  head,' 
free  from  the  objection  to  which  '  live '  in  the  present  tense  is 
open,  and  also  clearing  the  passage  of  the  inconsistent  plural 
'  offences.'  The  initial  '  s '  of  '  shall '  attached  itself  to 
'  offence,'  and  made  *  offences  ; '  the  final  '  1 '  of '  shall '  became 
confused  with  the  initial  '  1 '  of  '  live.'  Thus  one  word  was 
altered,  and  one  disappeared.  This  amendment  is  confirmed 
by  the  form  of  the  future  tense  in  the  last  line  : 

'  We,  as  the  spring  of  all,  sJialL  pay  for  all.' 
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Wor.  There  is  no  seeming  mercy  in  the  king. 
Hot.  Did  you  beg  any,  God  forbid  ! 
Wor.  I  told  him  gently  of  our  grievances. 

The  second  line,  quite  defective  now,  possibly  should  end  : 

God  forbid  you  should. 

But  much  more  probably  '  God  forbid  '  is  the  commencement 
of  Worcester's  answer,  which  should  be  '  God  forbid  I  should.' 
The  words  '  I  told '  follow  so  closely,  and  so  nearly  resemble 
*  I  should,'  as  easily  to  have  occasioned  their  omission,  I 
would  read,  therefore  : 

Hot.   Did  you  beg  any  ? 

Wor.  God  forbid  /  should  I 

I  told  him  gently  of  our  grievances. 

Postscript,  1877.— I  leam  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  S. 
Walker  follows  Hamner  in  reading,  'Did  you  beg  any  of  him?'  but 
assigns  the  words  '  God  forbid  '  to  Worcester,  1878. — In  fact  S.  Walker 
gives  '  bid  '  by  a  slip  of  memory  or  misprint  for  '  beg.' 


Wor.  I  told  him  gently  of  our  grievances, 
Of  his  oath-breaking  ;  which  he  mended  thus, — 
By  now  forswearing  that  he  is  forsworn. 

This  passage  can  only  be  understood  by  resorting  to  both 
meanings  of  the  equivocal  word  '  forswear,'  *  Forswear  '  used 
in  one  sense,  as  when  we  say  a  person  is  '  forsworn,'  signifies 

*  to  swear  falsely  ; '  and  '  forswear  '  used  in  its  other  sense,  as 
when  we  say  that  a  person  has  forsworn  strong  spirits,  means 
'  to  swear  in  denial  of  Forswearing  includes  both  ;  and  the 
line, 

'  By  now  forswearing  that  he  is  forsworn,' 

means,  '  by  now  with  a  false  oath  disavowing  and  denying 

*  that  he  has  taken  an  oath  which  he  has  not  kept,' 
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Ver.  He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man  ; 
Trimm'd  up  your  praises  with  a  princely  tongue  : 
Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle  ; 
Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise, 
By  still  dispraising  praise,  valued  with  you. 

I  would  observe  that  as  the  prince  is  first  declared  to  have 
'  trimmed  up  Percy's  praises  with  '  a  princely  tongue,'  the 
fourth  line  should  run  : 

Making  you  eveit  better  than  his  praise. 

This  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  these  words  '  even  '  and 
'  ever '  have  been  erroneously  exchanged. 


Ver.  He  made  a  blushing  cital  of  himself ; 
And  chid  his  truant  youth  with  such  a  grace, 
As  if  he  master'd  there  a  double  spirit. 
Of  teaching,  and  of  learning,  instantly. 

'  He  made  a  blushing  cital  of  himself.']  Mr.  Pope  observes,  that  by 
*  cital '  is  meant '  taxation  ; '  but  I  rather  think  it  means  '  recital.'  The 
verb  is  used  in  that  sense  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  iv.  sc.  i  : 

'  For  we  cite  our  faults 
'  That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawless  lives.' 

Again  in  King  Henrj'  V.,  act  v.  sc.  2  : 

'  Whose  want  gives  gro%vth  to  the  imperfections 
'WTiich  you  have  cited,  &c.'— Collins. 

E.  Reade's  variorum  editions,  and  Boswell's  Malone's 
edition,  both  give  their  adhesion  to  this  note.  But  I  believe 
that  '  to  cite '  is  a  forensic  term  equivalent  to  '  summon  to 
'  answer  a  charge.'  So  the  prince's  '  blushing  cital  of  himself 
is  a  '  calling  himself  to  account  as  he  did  with  blushes.'  He 
called  himself  to  account,  and  then  chid  himself  We  have 
'cite'  used  in  this  sense  in  Henry  VHI.  : 

*  The  Archbishop 

*  Of  Canterbury,  accompanied  with  others, 

*  Learned  and  reverend  fathers  of  his  order, 
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'  Held  a  late  court  at  Dunstable,  six  miles  ofif 
'  From  Ampthill,  where  the  princess  lay,  to  which 
'  She  oft  was  cited  by  them,  but  appeared  not.' 

Act  iv.  sc,  I. 

'  Instantly '  must  mean  not  *  at  the  next  moment '  or  *  in  a 
'  moment,'  but  '  coinstantaneously.' 


Hot.  Cousin,  I  think,  thou  art  enamoured 
Upon  his  follies  ;  never  did  I  hear 
Of  any  prince,  so  wild,  at  liberty. 

'  Of  any  prince,  so  wild,  at  liberty.']  Of  any  prince  that  played  such 
pranks,  and  was  not  confined  as  a  madman. — Johnson. 

The  quartos,  1598,  1599,  and  1608,  read  'so  wild  a  libertie.'  Perhaps 
the  author  wrote  '  so  wild  a  libertine.'     Thus,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

'  Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feasts.' 

The  oldest  reading,  however,  may  be  the  true  one,  for  in  the  Comedy 
of  Errors  the  same  phraseology  occurs  again  ; 

'  Prating  mountebanks 
'  And  many  such  like  liberties  of  sin.' — Steevens. 

Johnson  may  be  right,  but  I  cannot  concur  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  *  at  liberty.'  Surely  Hotspur  had  not  heard  of 
many  princes  shut  up  for  their  wildness.  On  the  other  hand, 
Steevens  supports  his  construction  of  '  a  liberty '  as  a  person 
by  a  quotation  which  involves  an  error  probably,  and  this 
quotation  is  his  sole  authority.  '  So  wild  at  liberty '  con- 
stitutes, I  think,  one  phrase,  meaning  *  so  extravagant  in  his 
'  licentiousness.'  *  Liberty  '  in  Shakespeare  has  in  more  than 
one  passage  an  ill  sense.    So  in  Timon  of  Athens  (act  iv.  sc.  i ) : 

*  Lust  and  liberty 
*  Creep  in  the  minds  and  manners  of  our  youth.' 

Again  in  Measure  for  Measure  (act  i.  sc.  4) : 

'  And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  beard.' 

All  the  old  quartos  and  the  folios  read  *  enamoured  on  his 
'  follies.'  Pope,  for  the  sake  of  the  measure,  changed  '  on  '  to 
'  upon,'    and    has    been   all   but    universally   followed.      But 
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although  we  have  'enamoured  on  '  as  well  as  *  enamoured  of 
in  Shakespeare,  no  other  instance  occurs  of  '  enamoured 
'upon.'     I  would  read: 

Cousin,  I  think  thou  art  enamoured  ofi 
His  follies  ;  never,  never  did  I  hear 
Of  any  prince  so  wild  at  liberty. 

Or  perhaps,  in  accordance  with  the  quartos  : 

Of  any  prince  so  wild  a-liberty. 

We  have  a  similar  repetition  of '  never  '  in  King  John  : 

'  Never,  never 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more.' 

Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

'A-liberty'  may  be  an  abbreviation  equivalent  to  'at  liberty,' 
in  analogy  to  '  abed,'  '  ahead,'  '  afoot,'  '  apiece.' 

Postscript,  1876. — All  the  quartos  read  either  'at  liberty'  or  'a 
'  liberty.'  Hanmer  altered  this  to  *  in  liberty  ; '  Capell  to  '  a  libertine  ; ' 
Collier's  '  Corrector,'  to  '  of  liberty.' 


Hot.  O  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short ; 
To  spend  that  shortness  basely,  were  too  long. 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point. 
Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 

This  passage,  combined  with  others  in  Shakespeare's 
plays,  including  amongst  them  the  soliloquy  of  Richard  the 
Second  in  prison,  suggested  to  me  the  possibility  that  the 
indicative  part  of  clocks  was  sometimes  constructed  in  the 
sixteenth  century  on  principles  the  very  reverse  of  that  which 
has  prevailed  since.  It  occurred  to  me  that  as  now  the  indi- 
cative points — that  is,  the  hands — revolve  to  the  figures  of  the 
seconds,  minutes,  and  hours,  which  are  stationary,  so  then 
possibly  the  signs  or  figures  of  minutes  and  hours  revolved 
sometimes  to  an  indicative  point  which  was  stationary. 
Looking  over  the  clocks  collected  in  the  Kensington  Museum 
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in  1875,  I  found  a  clock  of  that  century  which  appeared  to 
me  to  be  so  constructed.  An  hour  might,  in  regard  to  such 
a  system,  be  said  hterally  '  to  arrive.' 


Hot.  Sound  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  war, 
And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace  : 
For,  heaven  to  earth,  some  of  us  never  shall 
A  second  time  do  such  a  courtesy. 

Although    *  lofty    instruments '     may    seem     to  signify 

*  majestic  instruments,'   I  am    constrained   to   think  that   it 

means  only  'having  a  high  pitch  of  sound,'  for  in  Hamlet 
Horatio  says : 

*  The  cock  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 

*  Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 

*  Awake  the  god  of  day.' — Act  i.  sc.  i. 

Scene  3. 

Doug.  A  fool  go  with  thy  soul,  whither  it  goes  ! 
A  borrow'd  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear. 
Why  didst  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a  king  ? 

'  A  fool  go  with  thy  soul,  whither  it  goes  ! ']  The  old  copies  read  :  'Ah, 
'  fool,  go  with  thy  soul,'  &c.,  but  this  appears  to  be  nonsense.  I  have 
ventured  to  omit  a  single  letter,  as  well  as  to  change  the  punctuation,  on 
the  authority  of  the  following  passage  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

'  With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo, 
'  But  I  go  away  with  two.' 

Again,  more  appositely  in  Promos  and  Cassandra,  1578  : 

'  Go,  and  a  knave  with  thee.' 

See  a  note  on  Timon  of  Athens,  act  v.  sc.  2. — Steevens. 

I  do  not  perceive  any  sufficient  ground  for  abandoning 
the  words  of  the  oldest  copies.  The  line  should,  I  think,  be 
printed,  in  terms  but  not  in  punctuation,  according  to  the 
reading  both  of  the  quartos  and  of  the  first  folio,  thus  : 

Ah  !  '  fooV  go  with  thy  soul  whither  it  goes. 
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'  Ah  ! '  is  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  regret  at  discovering 
his  own  error ;  his  ill-humour  he  proceeds  to  vent  by  saying, 
'  May  the  name  of  fool  go  with  thy  soul  whither  it  goes  ! '  As 
in  Richard  II.  we  have  'Lancaster'  for  'the  name  of  Lan- 
'  caster,'  so  here  we  have  '  fool '  for  '  the  name  of  fool.'  This 
apostrophe  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  Prince's  address  to 
Hotspur  when  dead  : 

*  Adieu  !  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to  heaven.' 

Therefore  the  old  copies  print  the  line  correctly  as  to  its 
terms. 

POSTSCRIPI',  1876. — Capell  and  Ritson  both  unnecessarily  amended 
•  whither '  by  '  where  er.'  The  Cambridge  editors  assign  the  amendment 
■  a  fool  go '  to  Capell. 


Hot.  The  King  hath  many  marching  in  his  coats. 

Dyce  accepts  an  amendment  proposed  by  the  '  Corrector  ' 
in  Collier's  folio,  '  masking  '  instead  of  '  marching  ; '  but,  as  it 
appears  from  a  line  in  King  John  that  the  word  '  march '  was 
used  by  Shakespeare  to  signify  the  movements  either  of  the 
whole  army  or  of  any  individual  who  went  in  it  to  battle,  the 
change  appears  needless. 


Fal.  Soft !  who  art  thou  }  Sir  Walter  Blunt ; — 
there's  honour  for  you  !  Here's  no  vanity  ! — I  am  as 
hot  as  molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too. 

'  Here's  no  vanity  ! ']  In  our  author's  time,  the  negative,  in  common 
speech,  was  used  to  design,  ironically,  the  excess  of  a  thing.  Thus  Ben 
Jonson,  in  Ever)-  Man  in  his  Humour,  says  : 

'  O,  here's  no  fopperj-  ! 
'  Death,  1  can  endure  the  stocks  better.' 

Meaning,  as  the  passage  shows,  that  the  '  fopper)-'  was  excessive.     And 
so  in  many  other  places. — Warburtox. 

I  am  in  doubt  whether  this  interpretation,  though  ingenious  and  well- 
supported,  is  true.  The  words  may  mean  'here  is  real  honour  no 
'  vanity,  or  empty  appearance.' — JoHXSON. 
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I  believe  Dr.  Warburton  is  right ;  the  same  ironical  kind  of  expres- 
sion occurs  in  The  Mad  Lover  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 

'  Here's  no  villainy  ! 
'  I  am  glad  I  came  to  the  hearing.' 

Again,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Tale  of  a  Tub  : 

'  Here  was  no  subtle  device  to  get  a  wench  ! 

Again,  in  the  first  part  of  Jeronimo,  &c.,  1605  : 

'  Here's  no  fine  villainy  !  no  damned  brother  ! ' 

Again,  in  our  author's  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 

'  Here's  no  knavery  ! ' — Steevens. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  point  of  this  obscure  phrase  may 
perhaps  be  such  as  to  remove  the  application  from  Blunt  to 
Falstaff  himself.  There  is  perhaps  an  opposition  intended 
between  '  there '  and  '  here,'  although  universally  interpreted 
as  if  they  were  synonyms  in  the  expression  of  the  same  object 
and  place.  '  TJieres  honour  for  you '  Falstaff  may  apply  to 
Blunt  lying  dead  on  the  field.  '  Herds  no  vanity '  he  may 
refer  to  his  own  solid  and  breathing  person.  He  proceeds, 
'  I  am  as  hot  as  molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  ' — a  strong  contrast 
to  the  cold  and  empty  honours  of  Blunt. 


P.  Hen.  What,  stand'st  thou  idle  here  ?  lend  me 

thy  sword  : 
Many  a  noble  man  lies  stark  and  stiff 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies, 
Whose   deaths    are   unreveng'd :    Prythee,   lend    thy 

sword. 

The  oldest  quartos  read  : 

'  Whose  deaths  are  yet  unrcvcngcd — I  preethe  (or  prethee) 
'  lend  me  thy  sword.' 

The  folios  amend  this  language,  which  the  text  has  adopted 
in  its  commencement,  thus : 

•  Whose  deaths  arc  unrcvcngcd — Prythee,  lend  me  thy  sword.' 
That  is,  by  the  omission  of  '  yet'     The  line,  however  wrong 
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in  all  the  old  quartos,  is  also  still  wrong  in  the  folios  and  in 
all  modern  editions,  I  doubt  not,  being  quite  ungrammatical. 
These  verses  should  surely  run  : 

Many  a  noble  man  lies  stark  and  stiff 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies, 
Whose  deatJis  yet  unrevenged. 

The  same  error  has  occurred  in  the  old  quarto  copies  of 
Richard  11.  in  the  line,  *  His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his 
'prayers  are  in  jest'  (act  v.),  where  the  metre  only  has  been 
deranged  by  the  substitution  of  '  are '  for  '  is.'  Modern  editors 
generally  follow  either  the  quartos,  as  do  Collier  and  the 
Cambridge  Editions,  or  the  folio,  as  do  Steevens  and  Knight. 
But  Dyce  adds  to  it  thus  : 

*  Whose  deaths  are  as  yet  unrevenged.' 


FaL  O  Hal,  I  pry  thee,  give  me  leave  to  breathe 
awhile. — Turk  Gregory  never  did  such  deeds  in  arms, 
as  I  have  done  this  day.  I  have  paid  Percy,  I  have 
made  him  sure. 

P.  Hen.  He  is,  indeed  ;  and  living  to  kill  thee. 

So  read  all  the  old  copies.  Johnson  observed  the  inco- 
herence between  these  lines,  and  added  after  '  sure  '  in  the 
first  line,  '  Percy  safe  enough.'  Steevens  pointed  out  that 
Falstaff  uses  '  sure '  in  one  sense,  and  that  the  Prince  under- 
stands it  in  another  sense.  Still  there  is  a  grammatical 
incongruity  between  the  two  verses.  I  would  observe,  how- 
ever, that  these  words  thus  given  as  prose  lend  themselves 
most  easily  to  verse,  thus  : 

P.  Hen.  Whose  deatJis  yet  unrevenged.     I  prithee 
lend  me 
Thy  sword. 

Fal.  O  Hal,  I  prithee  give  me  leave 

To  breathe  awhile ! — Turk  Gregory  never  did 
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Such  deeds  in  arms  as  I  have  done  this  day. 
I  have  paid  Percy ; — I  have  made  him  sure. 

P.  Hen.  Hes  s^tre,  indeed,  and  hving  to  kill  thee. 

'  Sure '  was  probably  omitted  because  it  was  a  repetition  of  a 
word  immediately  preceding  it. 


Fal.  Well,  if  Percy  be  alive,  I'll  pierce  him.  If  he 
do  come  in  my  way,  so  ;  if  he  do  not,  if  I  come  in  his 
willingly,  let  him  make  a  carbonado  of  me. 

'  I'll  pierce  him  '  is  thought  so  inconsistent  with  Falstaff's 
pretensions  and  the  rest  of  his  language  here,  that  Warburton 
changed  '  I'll '  to  '  he'll,'  '  he '  meaning  the  Prince  ;  and  that 
Johnson,  preserving  'I'll,'  refers  'him'  to  the  bottle  of  sack, 
of  which  Falstaff  straightway  drew  the  cork.  But  as  the 
following  '  he  '  refers  surely  to  Percy  and  not  to  the  bottle, 
Johnson's  escape  from  the  difficulty  seems  more  ingenious 
than  warrantable.     I  incline  to  read  the  passage  thus  : 

Well,  if  Percy  be  alive, — ill  pierce  him  ! — if  he  do 
come  in  my  way,  so  ;  if  he  do  not,  if  I  do  come  in  his 
willingly,  let  him  make  a  carbonado  of  me. 

The  diction  is  slatternly,  but  not  unnatural.  '  111  pierce  him  ' 
is  a  punning  imprecation  equivalent  to  '  ill  betide  him,'  and 
may  have  been  mistaken  by  the  transcriber  or  printer  from 
the  original  manuscript  for  '  I'le  pierce  him,'  as  it  is  now  to  be 
read  in  all  the  old  copies. 

SCKNK    4. 

P.  Hen.    And    Heaven   forbid,  a   shallow  scratch 
should  drive 
The  Prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this  ; 
Where  stain'd  nobility  lies  trodden  on, 
And  rebels'  arms  triumph  in  massacres  ! 
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I  suspect  a  corruption  in  the  phrase  *  stained  nobility.' 
Shakespeare,  if  he  intended  to  say  that  the  bodies  of  noble- 
men were  trodden  under  foot  and  stained  by  the  soil,  would 
hardly  have  used  so  equivocal  a  word  in  so  equivocal  a 
manner,  for  here  '  stained  '  is  so  placed  as  to  seem  a  general 
condition  or  quality  of  noblemen  antecedent  to  the  accident 
of  their  being  trodden  on.     If  the  line  ran 

Where  slain  nobility  lies  trodden  on, 
And  rebels'  arms  triumph  in  massacres, 

the  Prince's  speech  to  Westmoreland  would  correspond  pre- 
cisely with  that  which  he  had  already  addressed  to  Falstafif— 

'  Lend  me  thy  sword  : 
'  Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff 
*  Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies  ; ' 

a  word,  too,  would  be  supplied,  which,  as  the  verse  stands,  is 
still  wanted  to  disclose  that  the  nobles  '  trodden  on '  were 
dead. 

Postscript,  1876. — I  find  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Capell 
also  proposed  '  slain.' 


P.  Hen.  The  spirits 

Of  Shirley,  Stafford,  Blunt,  are  in  my  arms : 
It  is  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  threatens  thee  ; 
Who  never  promiseth,  but  he  means  to  pay. 

The  quartos  and  folios  give  the  two  first  lines  thus  : 

'  The  spirits 
'  Of  valiant  Shirley,  Stafford,  Blunt,  are  in  my  arms.' 

Pope  corrected  this  line  by  omitting  '  valiant.' 
Monk    Mason   gives   the    last   line   confidently   as    it   is 
amended  by  the  later  folios,  thus  : 

'  Who  never  promiseth,  but  means  to  pay.' 

That  is,  'who,  although  he  does  not  promise,  still  means  to 
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'  pay.'  In  confirmation  of  this  he  quotes  the  Hne,  '  and  pay 
the  debts  I  never  promised.'  But  such  an  avowal  is  impos- 
sible here,  where  the  Prince  not  only  promises — that  is, 
'  threatens,'  in  fact — but  also  points  out  that  he  '  promises ' — 
that  is, '  threatens ' — in  so  many  words.  No  amendment  of  the 
line  in  the  oldest  copies  is  necessary.  '  Promiseth  '  was  pro- 
nounced by  Shakespeare  '  prom'seth.' 

I  would  retain  the  old  quarto  reading,  and  rearrange  the 
lines  thus  : 

The  spirits 
Of  valiant  Shirley,  Stafford,  Blunt,  are  in 
My  arms.     It  is  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  threatens 

thee. 
Who  never  promiseth  but  he  means  to  pay. 

Although  the  fourth  folio  reads  '  threats,'  yet  such  a  change  is 
not  necessary  ;  '  threatens  '  was  pronounced  here  by  Shake- 
speare *  threat'ns.'  We  have  had  an  instance  in  Richard  II. 
(act  v.  sc.  i)  of  '  weaken'd  '  similarly  compressed  into  a  mono- 
syllable. 

Postscript,  1876. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  S.  Walker 
proposes  to  add  a  name,  that  of  '  Massey,'  placing  it  between  '  Stafford ' 
and  '  Blunt,'  and  also  to  read  '  arm '  instead  of  '  arms,'  so  leaving  one 
unfinished  line  '  Are  in  my  arm.'  Much  of  this  seems  to  me  officious. 
'  Arms '  cannot  here  mean  '  armour,'  but  it  may  possibly  mean  '  weapons.' 
Both  arms  however  were  used  in  this  age,  one  for  the  sword,  and  the 
other  for  the  buckler.  I  also  learn  that  the  second  and  third  folios  read 
'  threats.'  This  makes  little  difference ;  the  third  and  fourth  may  have 
followed  the  second  folio  mechanically. 


P.  Hen.  O  heaven  !  they  did  me  too  much  injury, 
That  ever  said,  I  hearkened  for  your  death. 

An  anonymous  correspondent  of  the  Cambridge  editors 
suggests  'hungered  '  or  'hankered.'  But  the  use  of 'hearken' 
was  more  various  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
than  at  the  present  day,  and  it  is  followed  in  the  sense  here 
required  by  several  prepositions,  'to,'  'for,'  and  'at'  Doll 
Tcarshcet  lectures  Falstaff,  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  ii.,  by  bidding 
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him  expect,  and  think,  of  his  latter  end  in  these  words,  '  Well, 
'hearken  at  the  end.' 


Hot.  O,  Harry,  thou  hast  robbed  me  of  my  )-oiith  : 
I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life, 
Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me  ; 
They  wound  my  thoughts,  worse  than  thy  sword  my 

flesh  :— 
But  thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fool  ; 
And  time,  that  takes  sur\^ey  of  all  the  world, 
Must  have  a  stop. 

Perhaps  these  verses  are  made  incoherent  by  an  error  in 
the  first  line.  It  is  clear  from  the  general  tone  of  character 
delineated  in  this  play,  that  '  youth '  was  not  at  all  the  loss 
which  Hotspur  would  deplore.     I  would  substitute   for  '  my 

*  youth  '  '  my  height.'  '  My  height '  means  '  that  height  of 
'  fame  and  admiration  which  my  achievements  have  earned  for 
'me  hitherto.'     So  we  had  in  Richard  II. : 

*  Shall  I  seem  recreant  in  my  father's  sight, 

*  Or  with  pale  beggar-face  impeach  my  height 
'  Before  this  out-dared  dastard.' — Act  i.  sc.  i. 

And  again  in  Hamlet  : 

'  And  indeed  it  takes 
'  From  our  achievements,  though  perform'd  at  the  height, 
'  The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute.' — Act  i.  sc.  4. 

The  two  next  lines  are  in  perfect  keeping  and  accordance 
with  this  line  if  '  height '  be  substituted  for  '  youth,'  and  little 
in  keeping  with  it  if  '  youth '  be  retained.  Is  it  not  quite 
clear  that  '  the  proud  titles   thou  hast  won '  refers  to  '  thou 

*  hast  robbed  me  of  my  height '  t 

Warburton,  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition,  proposed 
'  growth  '  for  '  youth,'  and  Theobald  '  worth  '  for  '  youth.' 
Both  therefore  thought  that  '  youth '  was  a  superficial  and 
false  reading.     But   '  growth  '   is  not  a  natural  expression  of 
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'  growth  in  greatness,'  if  it  is  intended  to  mean  that,  and  is 
trivial  in  its  more  proper  and  literal  sense.  '  Worth,'  again, 
hardly  hits  the  conception  of  the  author,  for  of  his  *  worth  '  no 
premature  death,  even  inflicted  by  a  victorious  adversary; 
could  deprive  him. 

The  reading  of  the  three  last  lines  in  this,  and  all  other 
editions,  follows  the  second  and  succeeding  quartos  and  all 
the  folios,  and  varies  from  the  first  quarto,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly on  the  whole  the  best  old  copy  of  this  play.  I 
would  restore  its  reading,  and  give  the  passage  thus  : 

0  Harry,  thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  my  height ! 

1  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life 

Than  those  proud  honours  thou  hast  won  of  me. 
They  wound  my  thoughts  worse  than  thy  sword  my 

flesh: 
But  thoughts,  the  slaves  of  life,  and  life,  Time's  fool, 
And  Time,  that  takes  a  survey  of  the  v\^orld. 
Must  have  a  stop. 

The  last  lines  thus  form  a  sentence,  each  one  of  whose 
clauses,  as  it  is  thought  and  pronounced,  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced by  its  predecessor.  '  Thoughts,  which  are  the  slaves  of 
'  life,  aye,  and  life  itself,  which  is  but  the  fool  of  Time,  aye 
'  and  Time  itself,  which  measures  the  existence  of  the  whole 
'  world,  must  all  come  to  an  end.' 


P.  Hen.   Ill-weaved  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  ( 
shrunk  ! 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound  ; 
But  now,  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough.     This  earth,  that  bears  thee  dead. 
Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman. 

We  have  '  earth '  unpleasantly  repeated  within  two  lines, 
in  a  passage  where  the  attention  is  keenly  pointed,  and  the 
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sense  of  harmony  and  discord  is  enlivened,  therefore,  by- 
expectation  of  perfect  propriety.  I  suspect  that  the  first 
occurrence  of  the  word  is  due  to  a  mistake,  and  that  we  should 
read  : 

But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  dirt 

Is  room  enough.     This  earth,  that  bears  thee  dead. 

Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman. 

'  Dirt '  is  a  word  which  Shakespeare,  in  more  than  one  pas- 
sage, uses  as  a  somewhat  disparaging  synonym  of '  earth.'  It 
is  applied  on  a  like  occasion  in  Hamlet :  '  Is  this  the  fine  of 

*  his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries,  to  have  his  fine 

*  pate  full  of  fine  dirt } '  (act  v.  sc.  i).  And  again  in  the  next 
scene :  '  He  hath  much  land  and  fertile — spacious  in  the 
'  possession  of  dirt '  (act  v.  sc.  2).  The  lettering  of  one  is  suffi- 
ciently near  to  that  of  the  other  to  give  occasion  for  misreading 
a  cramped  or  careless  writing  by  a  hasty  glance.     '  Vile  '  is 

*  valueless,'  as  in  '  him  vile  that  was  your  garland  '  in  Coriolanus  ; 
and  as  '  that  can  make  vile  things  precious  '  in  King  Lear. 


P.  Hen.  If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  dear  a  show  of  zeal : 
But  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled  face  ; 
And,  even  in  thy  behalf,  I'll  thank  myself 
For  doing  these  fair  rites  of  tenderness. 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to  heaven  ! 

'  But  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled  face."]  We  should  read 
'  favour,'  face  or  countenance.  He  is  stooping  down  here  to  kiss 
Hotspur. — Warburtox. 

He  rather  covers  his  face  with  a  scarf,  to  hide  the  ghastliness  of 
death. — JoHXSOX. 

'  Favours '  may  refer  to  those  favours  which  were  worn  in 
honour  of  some  lady  in  a  knight's  cap.  That  Henry  wore 
such  seems  at  first  sight  accordant  with  his  own  jest,  lately 
told  by  his  father  against  him,  that  he  would 
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'  P^rom  the  common'st  creature  pluck  a  glove, 
'  And  wear  it  as  a  favour ;  and  with  that 
'  He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger.' 

Whether,  however,  in  a  great  battle  in  which  his  father's 
throne  was  at  stake  he  would  carry  the  favour  of  any  lady  in 
the  world,  seems  questionable.  I  would  therefore  suggest 
another  possible  meaning  to  'favour'  or  'favours.'  In 
Richard  II.  (act  iii.  sc.  2),  Richard  addresses  the  earth  : 

'  Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand, 

'  Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses'  hoofs  ; 

'  As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child 

'  Plays  fondly,  with  her  tears  and  smiles  in  meeting, 

'  So  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee  my  earth, 

'  And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hands.' 

So  '  favours '  may  mean  the  kind  and  gracious  actions  of  the 
Prince,  by  which  he  hid  the  mangled  face  of  his  antagonist. 

The  lirst  quarto  alone  reads  *  so  dear  a  show  of  zeal.' 
The  second  quarto  and  all  subsequent  old  copies  give  us  '  so 
'  great  a  show  of  zeal,'  which  last  reading  seems  to  be  fol- 
lowed only  by  Knight.  The  first  reading  appears  to  me,  as 
it  has  to  most  others,  the  better  of  the  two.  But  I  think  it 
more  than  possible  that  both  '  dear '  and  '  great '  are  mis- 
readings  of  the  same  word  in  the  original  manuscript,  and 
that  in  that  manuscript  the  lines  stood  thus  : 

If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 

I  should  not  make  so  clear  a  shov^^  ol  zeal. 

That  '  clear  '  might  easily  be  misread  as  '  dear '  is  obvious.  It 
might  also  naturally  be  misread  or  misprinted  'great,'  for 
each  contains  five  letters,  two  of  which  in  the  one,  '  c  1,'  might 
be  well  mistaken  for  '  g  t.' 


P.  JoJin.   But,  soft !  whom  have  we  here  ? 
Did  you  not  tell  me,  this  fat  man  was  dead  ? 
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P.  Hen.   I    did ;    I   saw  him  dead,  breathless  and 
bleeding, 
Upon  the  ground. — 
Art  thou  alive  ?  or  is  it  fantasy 
That  plays  upon  our  eyesight  ?     I  prythee,  speak  ; 
We  will  not  trust  our  eyes,  without  our  ears  : — 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st. 

I  would  read  and  arrange  thus  : 

I  did  ;  I  saw  him  dead,  breathless,  and 
Bleeding,  upon  the  ground. — Art  thou  alive  ? 
Or  is  it  fantasy  plays  upon  our  eyesight  ? 
I  prythee  speak  ;  we  will  not  trust  our  eyes 
Without  our  ears  :  thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st. 

'  Breathless '  may  be  a  word  of  three,  and  '  fantasy '  of  two, 
syllables,  consistently  with  Shakespeare's  habits  of  pronun- 
ciation. 


P.  Hen.  The  trumpet  sounds  retreat,  the  day  is 
ours. 
Come,  brother,  let  us  to  the  highest  of  the  field. 
To  see  what  friends  are  living,  who  are  dead. 

We  should  pronounce  '  brother,'  consistently  with  the  rule 
which  I  have  pointed  out  concerning  words  ending  in  '  -er,'  as 
a  monosyllable. 

Scene  5. 

K.    Hen.     Three    knights    upon    our    party   slain 
to-day, 
A  noble  earl,  and  many  a  creature  else. 
Had  been  alive  this  hour. 
If,  like  a  Christian,  thou  hadst  truly  borne 
Betwixt  our  armies  true  intelligence. 

There  is  half  a  line  wanting ;  and  the  last  line  and  the 
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last  but  one,  taken  together,  are  pleonastic  through  the  use  of 
'  true '  and  '  truly '  in  one  sentence.  I  would  read  and  arrange 
the  passage  thus : 

Three  knights  upon  our  party  slain  to-day, 
A  noble  earl,  and  many  a  creature  else, 
Had  been  alive  this  hour,  if,  like  a  Christian, 
Thou'dst  borne  between  our  armies  true  intelligence. 

'  Intelligence '  may  be  pronounced  in  three  syllables,  '  in- 
'tell'gence,' 
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Act  I.     Scene  3. 


Hot.  But  I  will  lift  the  down-trod  Mortimer 
As  high  in  the  air  as  this  unthankful  king. 
As  this  ingrate  and  canker'd  Bolingbroke. 

'  Cankered  '  here  is  used  in  the  sense  of  '  malignant,' 
'  envenomed ; '  as  in  Holinshed,  *  That  he  might  be  able  to 
'withstand  the  cankered  malice  of  his  enemies'  (A.d.  1484). 


Act  III.     Scene  2. 

Being  daily  swallow'd  by  men's  eyes, 
They  surfeited  with  honey  ;  and  began 
To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness,  whereof  a  little 
More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much. 

I  have  thought  (as  did  Pope  and  S.  Walker)  that  the 
article  '  a '  should  be  omitted,  so  as  to  give  metrical  regularity 
to  the  third  line.     But  on  reference  to  all  the  quartos  I  find 
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that  in  the  third  and  fourth  quartos  '  sweetness '  in  this 
passage  is  printed  '  sweetnes,'  whereas  in  the  quarto  editions 
of  Richard  II.  the  word  *  sweets '  is  spelt  '  sweetes,'  thus  dif- 
fering from  *  sweetness '  by  the  single  letter  '  n '  only. 
'  Sweets,'  however,  according  to  Shakespeare's  use  of  the 
word,  is  quite  apposite  here.  I  would  therefore  read  as, 
despite  Capell's  suggestion  (possibly  not  supported  by 
adequate  reasons),  no  editors  have  yet  given  the  line  : 

They  surfeited  with  honey,  and  began 

To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweets,  whereof  a  little 

More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much. 

*  A  little  more  than  a  little '  gives  us  a  jingle  and  a  repetition 
quite  after  Shakespeare's  manner. 


Act  III.     Scene  3. 

P.  Hen.  Charge  an  honest  woman  with  picking 
thy  pocket!  Why,  thou  whoreson,  impudent,  em- 
boss'd  rascal,  if  there  were  any  thing  in  thy  pocket 
but  tavern-reckonings,  memorandums  of  bawdy-houses, 
and  one  poor  pennyworth  of  sugar-candy  to  make  thee 
long-winded  ;  if  thy  pocket  were  enriched  with  any 
other  injuries  but  these,  I  am  a  villain.  And  yet  you 
will  stand  to  it,  you  will  not  pocket  up  wrong  ;  art 
thou  not  ashamed  ? 

It  appears  ridiculous  from  any  point  of  view  to  call  these 
contents  of  Falstaff's  pocket  '  injuries  ; '  nor  does  the  phrase 
'  enriched  with  injuries '  seem  at  all  appropriate.  I  suspect 
that  the  true  reading  is  : 

If    thy     pocket   were   enriched    with    any    other 
treasiu'ies  than  these,  I  am  a  villain. 

Shakespeare    in    more    places    than    one    calls    '  treasures ' 
'  treasuries.'     If  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  was  obscurely 
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written,  the  phrase  '  pocket  up  wrong '  would  suggest  to  the 
transcriber  to  make  up  the  lost  syllable  preceding  '  -uries '  in 

the  phrase  '  thy  pocket  contained  any uries  but  these,' 

so  as  to  form  the  word  '  injuries.'  *  Treasuries  '  would  be  the 
right  word  for  those  articles  of  jewellery  and  those  valuable 
securities,  which  Falstaff  pretended  to  have  lost. 


Act  IV.     Scene  i. 

Hot.  He  writes  me  here, — that  inward  sickness, — 
And  that  his  friends  by  deputation  could  not 
So  soon  be  drawn  ;  nor  did  he  think  it  meet 
To  lay  so  dangerous  and  dear  a  trust 
On  any  soul  removed  but  on  his  own. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copies.     Capell,  according 
to  Dyce,  proposes  : 

'  He  writes  me  here  that  inward  sickness  holds  him.' 

Dyce  and  S.  Walker  both  suspect  that  some  loss  has  deranged 
the  metre.  I  would  by  a  slight  alteration  and  a  rearrangement 
mend  both  metre  and  grammar  thus : 

He  writes  me  here  ^inward  sickness,  and  that 
His  friends  by  deputation  could  not 
So  soon  be  drawn,  &c. 

'  Deputation '  is,  according  to  Shakespeare's  frequent  pro- 
nunciation of  its  four  final  letters,  a  word  of  five  syllables. 
'  And  that '  is  a  more  natural  way  of  writing  where  '  that '  has 
not  preceded  than  where  it  has  ;  but  '  and  that '  would  make 
the  substitution  of  '  that '  for  'of  immediately  preceding  it, 
I  think,  all  the  more  probable.  Of  course  my  verbal  amend- 
ment is  quite  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  old 
arrangement  of  the  verses. 
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INDUCTION. 

Rum.  This  have   I    rumour'd  through  the  peasant 
towns 
Between  that  royal  field  of  Shrewsbury 
And  this  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone. 

The  last  line  as  given  in  the  quartos  and  the  first  folio  is 
this: 

'  And  this  worm-eaten  hole  of  ragged  stone.' 

Theobald's  emendation  of  '  hold  '  for  '  hole  '  has  been  generally 
accepted.  Now  'worm-eaten'  might  be  applied  to  any  old 
structure  made  of  wood,  but  not,  I  presume,  to  a  stone  build- 
ing.    Surely  Shakespeare  wrote  : 

And  this  war-beaten  hold  of  ragged  stone. 

This  word  '  war-beaten '  not  only  substitutes  an  appropriate 
and  poetical  image  for  one  mean  and  discordant,  but  gives  a 
significance  to  the  expression  '  ragged  stone,'  which  it  does 
not  otherwise  possess.  The  stone  is  ragged  because  the 
building  has  been  beaten  by  cannonade  and  other  engines  of 
war.  With  this  change  the  line  seems  worthy  of  its  author. 
'  War-beaten  '  would  have  been  spelt  by  Shakespeare,  as  it  is 
spelt  in  the  quarto  edition  of  Richard  II.,  '  warre-beaten,' 
which  would  easily  be  mistaken  for  '  worme-eaten.' 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  i. 

Bard.  O,  such  a  day, 

So  fought,  so  followed,  and  so  fairly  won, 
Came  not,  till  now,  to  dignify  the  times. 
Since  Caesar's  fortunes ! 

This  means  '  a  battle  so  fought,  and  after  the  first  advan- 
'  tage  gained  so  pursued  into  all  the  possible  consequences  of 
'  such  success.' 


Tra.  With  that  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head. 

The  folios  altered  '  able  horse  '  of  the  quartos  to  '  armed 
'  horse  ; '  and  Pope  amended  both  by  '  agile  horse.'  But '  able  ' 
is  a  word  which  Shakespeare  applies  specifically  to  '  horses.' 
So  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

'  It  foals  me  straight 
'  And  able  horses,' 

where  '  and '  is  a  mistake  for  '  ten.' 


Bard.   If  my  young  lord  your  son  have  not  the  day, 
Upon  mine  honour,  for  a  silken  point 
I'll  give  my  barony  :  never  talk  of  it. 

S.  Walker  amends  this  line,  in  company  with  numerous 
others  in  Shakespeare,  by  proposing  to  treat  *  never '  and 
'ever'  as  a  misprint  for 'ne'er'  and  '  e'er.'  I  think  on  the 
contrary  that  *  never '  may  have  been  pronounced,  like  many 
similar  words  ending  in  '  cr,'  '  nev'r '  in  many  such  instances. 
Indeed  the  words  'never'  and  'ever'  are  in  several  passages 
of  the  old  copies  printed  '  nev'r  '  and  '  cv'r,'  as  in  the  Tem- 
pest : 
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*  Howsoev'r  you  have 
'  Been  justled  from  your  senses.' 

Act  V.  sc.  I. 
And  Othello  : 

'  She  that  could  think,  and  nev'r  disclose  her  mind. 

Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

In  this  passage  I  believe  '  never '  to  be  pronounced  in  two 
syllables,  and  '  barony  '  also  to  be  disyllabic  by  slurring  the 
second  syllable.  

Nor.  Yet  speak,  Morton  ; 

Tell  thou  thy  earl,  his  divination  lies  ; 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace. 
And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong. 

Mort.  You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid  : 
Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 

'  Thy  earl '  is  in  the  quartos  '  an  earl '  ;  if  wrongly,  read 
Tell  thou  thine  earl,  his  divination  lies. 


North.  Yet,  for  all  this,  say  not  that  Percy's  dead. 
I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye  : 
Thou  shak'st  thy  head  ;  and  hold'st  it  fear,  or  sin. 
To  speak  a  truth.     If  he  be  slain,  say  so  : 
The  tongue  offends  not,  that  reports  his  death  : 
And  he  doth  sin,  that  doth  belie  the  dead  ; 
Not  he,  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive. 

Johnson  saw  the  discrepancy  between  the  first  line  of 
Northumberland's  speech,  and  the  six  lines  which  follow  in 
support  of  it  He  therefore  assigned  the  first  line  to  Morton, 
the  rest  to  Northumberland.  The  first  verse  in  fact  urges 
Lord  Morton  to  forbear  from  telling  Percy's  death,  while  the 
six  latter  show  the  impropriety  of  this  reticence.  But  this 
amendment  is  unsuitable.  Lord  Morton  is  the  person  bring- 
ing the  intelligence — not  Northumberland,  to  whom,  therefore, 
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the  injunction  'Yet  say  not  that  Percy's  dead'  would  be  mis- 
directed. It  was  not  for  Northumberland  either  to  say,  or  to 
leave  unsaid  ;  nor  was  it  for  Morton,  Avho  knew  the  death,  to 
deprecate  the  announcement  of  it,  as  Johnson's  amendment 
would  make  him  do.  The  line  is,  in  fact,  wrongly  printed. 
The  true  line  is,  I  doubt  not : 

Yoti  for  all  this  say  not  that  Percy's  dead. 

Morton  had  as  good  as  said,  that  Percy  was  dead ;  yet  he 
had  shrunk  from  a  direct  assertion  of  it  in  terms.  This 
squeamishness  Northumberland  exposes  and  rebukes.  No- 
thing could  be  more  natural  than  that  Northumberland  having 
already  said  once,  and  said  in  vain  '  Yet  speak,  Morton,' 
should  now  begin  : 

'  You  for  all  this  say  not  that  Percy's  dead.' 

The  quartos  omit  '  say  so  '  after  '  slain,'  which  all  the  folios 
give.  The  motive  for  this  omission  must,  I  think,  have  been  a 
desire  to  avoid  contradiction  between  '  yet  for  all  this  say  not ' 
and  '  if  he  be  slain,  say  so.'  But  even  by  this  omission  the 
inconsistency  is  not  cured,  for  all  which  follows  is  but  in 
effect  an  exhortation  to  '  say  so.'  Seymour's  '  indeed  '  for 
'  say  so  '  is  equally  ineffectual. 


North.  Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office  ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Remember'd  knolling  a  departing  friend. 

Ba7^d.  I  cannot  think,  my  lord,  your  son  is  dead. 

These  lines  constitute  an  apology  for  Morton's  silence. 
Johnson  has  assigned  them,  therefore,  despite  the  old  editions, 
to  Morton.  But  they  w^ould  have  been  given  with  greater 
propriety  to  Bardolph,  inasmuch  as  Mortoi  ivunediately  aftcr- 
wards  makes  the  announcement  which  these  lines  would 
excuse  him  from  making.     The  quarto  reading  'tolling'  need 
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not  have  been  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  foHos  '  knoUing.'     I 
would  read  therefore  the  \.\\o  last  quoted  passages  thus  : 

North.    You  for  all  this  say  not  that  Perc}'s  dead  ; 
I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye : 
Thou  shak'st  thy  head,  and  hold'st  it  fear  or  sin 
To  speak  a  truth  :  If  he  be  slain,  say  so  ; 
The  tongue  offends  not,  that  reports  his  death, 
And  he  doth  sin,  that  doth  belie  the  dead ; 
Not  he,  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive. 

Bard.  Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office  ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell 
Remembered  tolling  a  departed  friend. 
I  cannot  think,  my  lord,  your  son  is  dead. 

'  Thou  hold'st  it  fear  or  sin  to  speak  a  truth  '  means  '  Thou 
'  holdest  it  dangerous  or  sinful  to  tell  truth.' 


Mor.  And  as  the  thing  that's  heavy  in  itself, 
Upon  enforcement,  flies  with  greatest  speed  ; 
So  did  our  men,  heav}^  in  Hotspur's  loss. 
Lend  to  this  weight  such  lightness  with  their  fear, 
That  arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aim, 
Than  did  our  soldiers,  aiming  at  their  safety. 
Fly  from  the  field. 

Modern  editors  and  annotators,  amongst  them  S.  Walker 
change  '  fled '  into  '  fly.'  But  to  this  amendment  there  are 
three  objections ;  it  introduces  a  phonetic  offence  through  the 
repetition  of  '  fly '  within  the  compass  of  two  lines.  The  past 
tense  besides  gives  a  peculiar  force  to  a  simile  which  would 
be,  if  the  present  were  adopted,  merely  general,  v/hereas  now 
by  the  use  of  the  past  tense  it  is  general  and  particular :  for 
the  flying  arrows  were  as  much  a  part  of  this  battle  scene  as 
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were  the  flying  men.     *  Fly '  is  on  the  whole  undesirable.     But 
I  should  prefer  altering  '  fled  '  into  '  flew '  thus  : 

That  arrows  yf^ze*  not  swifter  to  their  aim, 
Than  did  our  soldiers  aiming  at  their  safety 
Fly  from  the  field. 

'  Flew  '  and  not  '  fled  '  is  the  perfect  of  '  fly.'     The  repetition 
resembles  that  in  King  John  : 

*  Indeed  your  drums  being  beaten  will  cry  out, 
'  And  so  shall  you  being  beaten.' — Act  v.  sc.  ii. 


North.   In  poison  there  is  physic ;  and  these  news, 
Having  been  well,  that  would  have  made  me  sick. 
Being  sick,  have  in  some  measure  made  me  well  : 
And  as  the  wretch,  whose  fever-weaken'd  joints, 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life, 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms  ;  even  so  my  limbs, 
Weaken'd  with  grief,  being  now  enrag'd  with  grief, 
Are   thrice   themselves :    hence   therefore,    thou   nice 
crutch. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  heard  the  just  old  maxim  of 
medicine,  '  Ubi  virus,  ibi  virtus  ; '  but  he  has  added  to  it  ex- 
planations so  expressed  as  to  furnish  a  good  motto  for  the 
modern  principle  of  homceopathy.  '  Buckle '  is  here  '  bend  ' 
or  '  bow  '  in  giving  way.  But  I  can  assign  no  meaning  to  the 
expression  '  buckle  under  life.'  The  strengthless  joints  of  a 
fever-wasted  man  are  not  injuriously  tried  by  '  life.'  On  the 
other  hand  they  buckle  at  once  '  under '  his  weight.  Surely 
the  word  'life'  is  wrong.     The  verse  should  run  either  : 

Like  strengthless  hinges  buckle  under  kim  ; 
or  rather,  perhaps, 

Like  strengthless  hinges  buckle  under  use. 
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'  Use '  would  be  easily  mistaken  for  *  life,'  through  the 
tendency,  which  I  have  explained  at  page  114  and  shall  illus- 
trate in  the  next  quotation  but  one,  of '  s '  and  '  f '  to  be  ex- 
changed in  printing  with  the  types  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Postscript,  1S76. — The  Cambridge  Edition  gives  Malone's  alter- 
native emendation  *  weakened  with  age '  or  •'  weaken'd  with  pain.'  But 
the  parallelism  of  the  simile  is  aided  by  referring  opposite  effects  to  the 
same  cause ;  and  the  same  cause  is  most  completely  indicated  by  the 
same  word, '  grief.'  1878. — The  word  '  use  '  was  suggested  to  me  by  Mr. 
F.  Adams,  the  corrector  of  the  press. 


North.  Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron ;  And  ap- 
proach 
The  ragged  St  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring, 
To  frown  upon  th'  enraged  Northumberland  ! 
Let  heaven  kiss  earth !  Now  let  not  Nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confined  ! — Let  order  die. 

The  whole  run  of  the  passage  and  division  of  the  topics 
induce  me  to  believe  that  the  last  two  lines  were  written  thus  : 

Let  heaven  kiss  earth  !  nor  let  not  Nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confined  ! 

The  double  negative  is  frequent  in  Shakespeare  as  an  in- 
strument of  intensification  ;  and  the  two  phenomena,  earth  anil 
sea  both  starting  from  their  natural  places,  are  so  connected 
that  the  commencement  '  now '  separates  them  too  widely. 


North.  And  let  this  world  no  lono^er  be  a  staee, 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act ; 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-born  Cain 
Reign  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end, 
And  darkness  be  the  burler  of  the  dead. 

VOL.  I.  H  H 
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'  And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead.']  The  conclusion  of  this 
noble  speech  is  extremely  striking.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  it 
exactly  philosophical.  '  Darkness '  in  poetry  may  be  the  absence  of 
eyes,  as  well  as  privation  of  light,  yet  we  may  remark  that  by  an  ancient 
opinion  it  had  been  held  that  if  the  human  race,  for  whom  the  world  was 
made,  were  extirpated,  the  whole  system  of  sublunary  nature  would  cease. 
Johnson. 

Johnson  did  not  fully  apprehend  the  imagery  of  this 
passage,  in  which  there  is  no  want  of  perfect  and  literal 
fidelity  to  the  truth.  *  Darkness  '  here  means  objective  dark- 
ness. But  there  is,  I  am  convinced,  an  error  in  the  second 
line.  The  '  stage '  is  not  the  place  for  '  feeding '  anything,  but 
for  exhibiting  scenes.     We  should  read  : 

And  let  this  world  no  lon^rer  be  a  stacre 
To  see  contention  in  a  lingering  act ; 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-born  Cain 
Reign  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end. 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead  ! 

The  metaphor  is  one  drawn  from  the  stage  in  which  tragedies 
were  exhibited,  as  the  words  'stage,'  'act,'   and  'scene' in- 
timate ;   and  it  is  perfectly  sustained  from  beginning  to  end. 
He  prays  that  the  world  may  become  a  stage  for  the  exhibi- 
tion, not  of  a  prolonged  contention,  but  of  such  a  truculent 
and  furious  death-struggle,  as  will  rapidly  culminate  in  the 
catastrophe  of  a  vast  slaughter,  and  that  the  dead  lying  on 
the  ground  may  be  buried  out  of  sight  by  a  darkness  which 
will  envelope  everything.     It  is   certain  that  during  perfor-  ' 
mance  the  stage  was  artificially  lighted,  and  the  rest  of  the 
theatre  also  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  lights  were  ex- 
tinguished immediately  on  the  close  of  the  performance.    The 
parallelism  of  the  actual  atrocity  wished  for  to  the  tragical 
representation,  by  which  it  is  illustrated,  is  sustained  into  the 
'  darkness '  which  ends  both.     The  imagery  of  the  last  line 
and  a  half  strongly  confirms  the  emendation  '  see.'     The  three 
parts  of  Henry  VI.  placed  upon  the  stage  before  Henry  IV., 
were  entitled  '  The  Contention  of  the  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster/ 
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Mor.  For  that  same  word,  rebellion,  did  divide 
The  action  of  their  bodies  from  their  souls  ; 
And  they  did  fight  with  queasiness,  constrained, 
As  men  drink  potions  ;  that  their  weapons  only 
Seem'd  on  our  side,  but,  for  their  spirits  and  souls, 
This  word,  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up 
As  fish  are  in  a  pond. 

I  slightly  suspect  that  the  last  line  but  one  may  have  been 
written  : 

This  word  rebellion  Jiad  froze  them  up. 

'  Rebellion  '  may  certainly  be  a  word  of  four  syllables,  although 
its  usual  pronunciation  and  its  pronunciation  in  the  first  line 
might  induce  a  transcriber  for  the  theatre  to  consider  it  tri- 
syllabic in  this  line,  and  so  to  eke  out  the  verse  with  '  it'  The 
pronoun,  however,  sometimes  superfluously  follows  the  noun. 


Mor.  But  now  the  bishop 

Turns  insurrection  to  religion  : 
Supposed  sincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts. 
He's  follow'd  both  with  body  and  with  mind  ; 
And  doth  enlarge  his  risino;  with  the  blood 
Of  fair  King  Richard,  scraped  from  Pomfret  stones. 

*  His  rising '  means  certainly  his  own  rising  in  rebellion 
against  his  sovereign.  How  was  that  'enlarged  '  by  scraping 
the  blood  of  Richard  collected  from  the  stones  at  Pomfret .'' 
Warburton  amended  *  enlarge '  by  '  enlard,'  thereby  intro- 
ducing an  image  more  vivid,  but  also  more  offensive  and 
incongruous  than  '  enlarge,'  I  doubt  not  but  that  Shake- 
speare wrote  : 

He's  follow'd  both  with  body  and  with  mind, 

And  doth  emblaze  his  rising  with  the  blood 

Of  fair  King  Richard  scraped  from  Pomfret  stones. 
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To  '  emblaze '  is  the  same  here  as  to  '  emblazon,'  to  '  paint  with 
ensigns  armorial.'  Blood  has  the  exact  effect  itself  of  an  ar- 
morial pigment  according  to  Shakespeare,  who,  when  de- 
scribing a  man  covered  with  that  which  he  has  shed  in  battle, 
says  of  him  *  Now  is  he  total  gules ' — Hamlet.  In  Henry  VI. 
too  occurs  a  passage  w^iich  almost  demonstrates  *  emblaze ' 
to  be  the  right  word  here  : 

'  Nor  shall  this  blood  be  wiped  from  thy  point, 

'  But  thou  shalt  wear  it  as  a  herald's  coat, 

*  T'  emblaze  the  honour,  which  thy  master  got,' 

Pt.  ii.  act  iv.  sc.  10. 


Scene  2. 

Fal.  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me  : 
The  brain  of  this  foolish-compounded  clay,  man,  is  not 
able  to  invent  anything  that  tends  to  laughter,  more 
than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  on  me  :  I  am  not  only 
witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men. 

The  quartos  read  *  that  intends  to  laughter  ; '  this  the  folios 
amended  by  reading  *  that  tends  to  laughter,'  in  which  they 
have  been  followed  by  all  editors.  But  '  intends  to  laughter,' 
although  now  obsolete  both  in  grammatical  construction  and 
in  its  purport,  accords  with  Shakespeare's  use  of  the  word. 
He  employs  '  intends  '  with  the  same  prepositions  and  adverbs 
as  suit  other  verbs  of  motion.  So  in  the  verses  in  Hen.  IV. 
pt.  i. : 

He  set  out  to-day, 
Or  hithcrward  intended  speedily, — Act  iv.  sc.  i. 

But  the  sentence  is  in  another  point  ungrammatical.     I  would 
read  it  thus  : 

The  brain  of  this  foolish  compounded  clay,  man, 
•is  not  able  to  invent  anything,  that  intends  to  laughter 
more  than  that  I  invent,  or  is  invented  on  me. 
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There  is  a  similar  turn  of  phrase  in  Hen.  IV.  pt.  i. : 

'  I  did  that  I  did  not  this  seven  yeare  before 
*  I  blushed.' — Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

The  similarity  of  '  than '  to  '  that '  probably  occasioned   the 
omission  of  the  latter  word,  which  is  indispensable  here. 


Fal.  I  \vas  never  mann'd  with  an  agate  till  now ; 
but  I  will  set  you  neither  in  gold  nor  silver,  but  in  vile 
apparel,  and  send  you  back  again  to  your  master,  for  a 
jewel ;  the  juvenal,  the  prince  your  master,  whose 
chin  is  not  yet  fledged.  I  will  sooner  have  a  beard  grow 
in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  than  he  shall  get  one  on  his 
cheek  ;  and  yet  he  will  not  stick  to  say,  his  face  is  a 
face-royal  :  God  may  finish  it  when  he  will,  it  is  not  a 
hair  amiss  yet  :  he  may  keep  it  still  as  a  face-royal,  for 
a  barber  shall  never  earn  sixpence  out  of  it ;  and  yet 
he  will  be  crowing,  as  if  he  had  writ  man  ever  since 
his  father  was  a  bachelor.  He  may  keep  his  own 
grace,  for  he  is  almost  out  of  mine,  I  can  assure  him. 

The  quarto  reads  '  whose  chin  is  not  yet  fledge,'  which  was 
altered  to  '  fledg'd  '  by  the  first  folio.  The  quartos  also  read 
'  than  he  shall  get  one  oft"  his  cheek.'  This  the  first  folio  al- 
tered to '  on  his  cheeke.'  Collier's '  Corrector '  proposes '  of  his 
'  cheeke.'  All  other  modern  editors  following  the  folio  read 
*  on  his  cheek'  The  quartos  and  first  folio  also  read  '  he  may 
'  keep  it  still  at  a  face  royal,'  which,  as  I  learn  from  the 
Cambridge  Edition,  was  altered  by  the  second  and  following 
folios  to  the  reading  of  the  quoted  text,  '  he  may  keep  it  still 
'a  face    royal'     I  would  read  the  whole  passage  thus  : 

The  juvenal   your  master,   whose   face   is  not  yet 

fledge.     I  will  sooner  have  a  beard  grow  in  the  palm  of 

my  hand,  than  he  shall  get  one  \}iah'\  off\{\s,  cheek;  and 

vet  he  will  not  stick  to  sav  his  face  is  a  face  roval.     God 
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iwdij  furms/i  it  when  he  will ;  it  is  not  a  hair  amiss. 
Yet  he  may  keep  it  styled  a  face  royal,  for  a  barber 
shall  never  earn  sixpence  out  of  it. 

As  to  the  suggestion  *  one  hair  off  his  cheek,'  I  would  observe 
that  'off'  is  the  oldest  and  best  reading,  but  that  it  is  not 
natural  to  place  the  '  beard '  as  the  text  now  does  on  the 
'  cheek,'  its  proper  seat  being  on  the  chin  as  the  text  else- 
w^iere  shows,  and  as  Shakespeare  always  places  it.  Thus  he 
speaks  in  this  play,  as  well  as  in  Coriolanus,  of  *  wagging 
'  beards,'  an  expression  applicable  only  to  the  chin.  In  King 
Lear,  again,  he  writes  :  '  if  you  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your 
'  chin '  (act  iii.  sc.  i).  But  it  is  natural  to  place  '  a  hair '  on  the 
cheek.  '  Styled  '  is  a  word,  which,  when  spelt  (as  it  is  in  the 
quarto)  *  stiled,'  would  very  naturally  be  corrupted  by  mistake 
into  'stil  at,'  the  reading  of  the  quartos,  of  which  'still  as'  seems 
a  mere  amendment,  while  the  word  '  styled  '  converts  the  non- 
sense of '  still  at '  into  perfect  sense,  as  it  seems  to  mc,  much 
more  appropriate  than  '  still  as.'  '  Styled  '  is  a  word  used  by 
Shakespeare  in  the  sense  here  requisite,  as  in  Cymbeline  : 

To  be  styled 
The  under  hangman  of  the  kingdom. 

Johnson  interprets  '  he  may  keep  it  still  as  a  face  royal '  to 
mean  '  he  may  keep  it  as  a  face  exempt  from  the  touch  of 
'  vulgar  hands.'  '  So  a  stag  royal  is  not  to  be  hunted,  a  mine 
'  royal  is  not  to  be  dug.'  I  believe  all  Falstaff's  joke  to  turn 
upon  the  impossibility  of  shaving  the  prince's  face,  because 
he  has  no  hair  on  it,  and  the  impossibility  of  shaving  the 
royal,  although  it  have  a  beard  upon  it.  The  jest  is  produced 
by  one  similitude  consisting  with  a  great  and  essential  dif- 
ference. The  prince's  face  was  complete,  therefore  did  not 
need  'finishing,'  but  it  was  not  properly  '  furnished  : '  it  was 
therefore  '  not  a  hair  amiss,'  but  in  a  state  for  '  furnishing.' 
So  Hamlet  observes  of  the  player  whom  he  had  last  seen 
when  a  '  juvenal '  and  beardless  :  '  Your  face  is  valanced  since 
'  I  saw  you.'  As  to  '  God  furnishing  the  face  with  a  beard,' 
we  have  a  similar  notion  in  Twelfth  Night :  '  Now  Jove,  in 
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'  his  next  commodity  of  hair,  send  thee  a  beard  ! ' — Act  iii. 
sc.  I. 

Houses  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  preceding  centuries 
were,  I  apprehend,  furnished  in  great  measure  on  each  sepa- 
rate occupation  of  them  by  the  owner,  and  stripped  again  on 
each  departure. 


Fal.  A  whoreson  Achitophel !  a  rascally  yea- 
forsooth  knave !  To  bear  a  gentleman  in  hand,  and 
then  stand  upon  security ! 

'  A  rascally  \-ea-forsooth  knave '  means,  I  think,  a  man 
who  does  not  make  use  of  oaths,  which  commonly  shot  the 
discourse  of  gentlemen  and  good  fellows.  So  in  Hen.  IV. 
pt.  i. : 

'Lady  Hots.     Not  mine  in  good  sooth. 

'  Hotspur.     Not  yours  "  in  good  sooth."     Heart,  you  swear 

'  like  a  comfit  maker's  wife,  "  not  you  in  good  sooth  "  and  "  as 

' "  true  as  I  live," 

'  And  givest  such  sarcenet  suret}-  for  thy  oaths, 

'  As  if  thou  never  walkd'st  further  than  Finsbur)-. 

'  Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady  as  thou  art, 

*  A  good  mouth-filHng  oath  ;  and  leave  "  in  sooth  " 

'  And  such  protest  of  pepper  gingerbread 

'  To  velvet  guards  and  Sunday  citizens.' 


Fal.  The  whoreson  smooth-pates  do  now  w^ear 
nothing  but  high  shoes,  and  bunches  of  keys  at  their 
girdles ;  and  if  a  man  is  thorough  with  them  in  honest 
taking  up,  then  they  must  stand  upon — security. 


That  is  if  a  man  by  taking  up  goods  is  in  their  debt.  '  To  be  thorough ' 
seems  the  same  with  the  present  phrase  '  to  be  one  with  a  tradesman.' — 
Johnson. 


I   think  not ;  to  be  '  thorough  with  them  in  honest  tak 


mc 
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'  up '  means  *  to  have  concluded  an  honest  bargain  ; '  i 
'  thorough '  is  '  through.'  So  in  Holinshed  :  *  The  utmost  he  | 
'  would  give  unto  was  this  ;  that  the  prince  and  a  hundred  of  I 
'his  knights  should  yield  themselves  prisoners  unto  him,  i 
'  otherwise  he  would  not  have  the  matter  taken  up,'  A.D.  j 
1356,  where  '  the  matter  taken  up  '  is  equivalent  to  '  the  terms  ] 
'  agreed  to,'  J 

'  Smooth-pates  '  seems  a  synonym  for  the  later  and  more  I 
historical  name  '  roundheads.'  I 


FaL  Well,  he  may  sleep  in  security ;  for  he  hath 
the  horn  of  abundance,  and  the  lightness  of  his  wife 
shines  through  it  ;  and  yet  cannot  he  see,  though  he 
have  his  own  lantern  to  ligfht  him. 


'&' 


'  Sleep  in  security  '  means  'sleep  in  an  unwarrantable  con- 
'  fidence.'     So  in  Othello  : 

'  Wear  your  eye  thus,  not  jealous,  nor  secure.' 

Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

'  Lightness '  has  now  lost  the  double  meaning  essential  to 
Falstaff's  equivocation  which  it  once  had  by  signifying  not 
only  '  levity '  but  '  illumination.'  We  have  an  instance  of  the 
latter  sense  in  Chaucer,  quoted  by  Richardson  : 

'  Dark  was  that  place,  but  after  lightness 
*  I  saw  a  light.' 

This  meaning  of  the  noun  '  lightness '  is  illustrated  by  the 
phrase  in  which  the  Chief  Justice  makes  use  of  the  cognate 
verb  '  lighten '  in  the  next  scene :  '  Now  the  Lord  lighten 
'thee,  thou  art  a  great  fool.' — Act  ii.  sc.  i. 

'  Lantern  '  too,  as  spelt  '  lanthorn,'  favours  the  joke.  Ety- 
mology forbids  this  spelling,  which  is  that  of  the  quartos,  and 
which  long  prevailed  in  our  literature,  having  arisen  out  of  the 
notion  that  this  utensil  took  its  name  from  the  horn,  which 
forms  the  material  of  its  transparency. 
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Fal.  God  give  your  lordship  good  time  of  day.  I 
am  glad  to  see  your  lordship  abroad :  I  heard  say, 
your  lordship  was  sick :  I  hope,  your  lordship  goes 
abroad  by  advice.  Your  lordship,  though  not  clean 
past  your  youth,  hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you, 
some  relish  of  the  saltness  of  time  ;  and  I  most  humbly 
beseech  your  lordship  to  have  a  reverend  care  of  your 
health. 

'  Some  smack  of  age '  is  the  reading  of  the  folios,  by  which 
that  of  the  quartos,  '  some  smack  of  an  ague,'  was  amended. 
But  the  alteration  appears  to  me  to  be  a  conjectural  amend- 
ment of  which  the  hint  was  given  by  the  words  immediately 
following,  '  some  relish  of  the  saltness  of  time.'  I  am  not 
certain  that  Shakespeare  would  have  so  reiterated  one  idea 
by  the  double  expression  of  it  in  '  smack  of  age '  and  '  relish 
*  of  the  saltness  of  time.'  An  ingenious  conjecture  is  made  by 
an  anonymous  author  in  the  Cambridge  Edition,  *  some  smack 
'  of  antique  in  you  '  which  the  lettering  of  '  an  ague  '  would 
well  countenance,  but  for  the  objection  to  be  mentioned. 
Perhaps  the  sentence  was  intended  to  run : 

Your  lordship,  though  not  clean  past  your  youth, 
hath  some  smack  of  a  gout  in  you,  some  relish  of  the 
saltness  of  time. 

Gout  is  said  below  to  be  incidental  to  old  age  ;  besides, 
Falstaff  affirms  plainly  that  he  had  heard  of  the  Chief  Justice 
being  sick.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  thinking 
however  that  this  sickness  was  '  an  ague,'  but  every  reason 
for  supposing  it  to  have  been  gout,  for  Falstaff  says  subse- 
quently, upon  the  Chief  Justice  refusing  to  lend  him  money, 
that  *  gout '  is  the  providential  punishment  of  covetousness, 
and  that  therefore  his  ill  wishes  to  the  Chief  Justice  had  been 
anticipated  by  visitation  of  God.  '  Smack  of  a  gout'  is  ana- 
logous to  '  smack  of  this  vice  '  (Measure  for  Measure,  act  ii. 
sc.  2),  '  a  smack  of  all  languages  '  (All's  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
iv.  i)  and  other  such  expressions.    '  Smack  '  seems  to  be  fol- 
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lowed  in  all  cases  by  a  noun  substantive.     Shakespeare,  too, 
uses  the  phrase  '  a  gout '  again  immediately  below. 


Fal.  It  is  a  kind  of  deafness. 

Ch.  y.  I  think,  you  are  fallen  into  the  disease  ;  for 
you  hear  not  what  I  say  to  you. 

Fal.  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well. 

'  Very  well '  does  not  admit,  but  contradicts,  what  the  Chief 
Justice  has  said.  'Very  well '  imports  '  I  hear  perfectly  what 
'  you  say.' 


Ch.  y.  To  punish  you  by  the  heels,  would 
amend  the  attention  of  your  ears  ;  and  I  care  not  if  I 
do  become  your  physician. 

Fal.  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord  ;  but  not  so 
patient.  Your  lordship  may  minister  the  potion  of 
imprisonment  to  me,  in  respect  of  poverty  ;  but  how  I 
should  be  your  patient  to  follow  your  prescriptions, 
the  wise  may  make  some  dram  of  a  scruple,  or  indeed 
a  scruple  itself. 

Why  should  the  potion  of  imprisonment  be  ministered  to 
Falstafif  in  respect  of  poverty  }  Perhaps  FalstafF  alludes  here 
to  the  penal  alternative  proposed  in  the  legal  maxim  *  Luat 
'  in  persona  qui  lucre  non  potest  in  crumena.' 


Ch.    y .  Your  means  are  very  slender,    and   your 


waste  IS  great. 


Fal.  I  would  it  were  otherwise ;  I  would  my 
means  were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer. 

Falstafif's  reply  is  that  given  by  the  folio  amending  the 
quartos  in  which  w^c  find  *  I  would  my  meancs  were  greater, 
'  and  my  waste  slender.'     All  editors  [seem   to  have  followed 
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the  folio.  If  the  quartos  are  not  right ;  still  I  conceive  that 
the  folios  amended  the  wrong  word,  and  I  would  read  : 

I  would  it  were  otherwise  ;  I  would  my  means  were 
great,  and  my  waist  sletider. 

Observe,  that  the  Chief  Justice  asserts  Falstaff  s  *  waste  to  be 
'  great,  and  his  means  very  slender.'  The '  otherwise  '  of  this  is 
that  his  means  are  great,  and  his  waist  ver>'  slender ;  or,  that 
his  means  are  very  great,  and  his  waist  slender  ;  or,  that  his 
means  are  great,  and  his  waist  slender.  But  the  comparative 
degree  is  out  of  place,  as  much  for  both  adjectives  as  for  one. 
No  comparative  form  has  been  used.  *  Create  '  would  re- 
semble *  greater.' 


Fal.  For  my  voice, — I  have  lost  it  with  hollaing, 
and  singing  of  anthems.  To  approve  my  youth  further, 
I  will  not. 

All  punctuate  in  this  way  to  express,  '  as  to  approving  my 
youth  further,  I  will  not  do  so.'  This  is  wrong.  '  Will '  is  not 
the  sign  of  the  future  tense.     We  should  read  : 

To  approve  my  )-outh  further  I  will  not 

That  is,  *  I  have  no  inclination  to  approve  my  youth  further.' 
So  in  Richard  II.  act  iii.  sc.  2  : 

'  If  heaven  will 
'  And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse  ; ' 

that  is,  '  if  heaven  wishes  and  we  do  not  wish,  we  refuse.' 


Fal.  But  look  you  pray,  all  you  that  kiss  my  lady 
peace  at  home,  that  our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day ; 
for,  by  the  Lord,  I  take  but  two  shirts  out  with  me,  and 
I  mean  not  to  sweat  extraordinarily  :  if  it  be  a  hot  day 
an  I  brandish  any  thing  but  my  bottle,  I  would  I  might 
never  spit  white  again. 
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I  infer  from  Dyce's  punctuation  of  this  passage  in  par- 
ticular, that  it  is  generally  understood  to  mean  *  I  pray  all, 
'  who  stay  at  home,  to  take  care  that  our  armies  do  not  join 
'  battle  on  a  hot  day.'  Under  this  interpretation  the  supposed 
construction  is  this  :  '  Look,  I  pray  you,  that  our  armies  join 
*  not  on  a  hot  day.'  The  meaning  is,  in  fact,  '  Mind  all  you 
'  that  stay  at  home  to  offer  prayers  that  our  armies  do  not 
'join  battle  on  a  hot  day.'  Under  this  interpretation  the 
construction  is :  '  Look  that  you  pray  that  our  armies  join 
'  not  on  a  hot  day.'  *  Look  '  is  used  similarly  elsewhere  with 
'  that '  understood,  as  in  King  John  : 

'  And  look  thou  stand  within  the  arras.' — Act  iv.  sc.  i. 

The  turn  of  admonition  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Bible  trans- 
lation :  '  Pray  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter.'  S. 
Walker  has  proposed  to  convert  '  and  I  mean  not  to  sweat ' 
into  '  an  I  mean  not  to  sweat,'  which  he  calls  an  elliptical 
threat.  But  the  passage  is  perfectly  clear  and  consistent  and 
pertinent  as  it  stands  ;  slightly  enigmatical  and  thoroughly 
awkward,  as  this  would  reform  it. 


Fal.  A  man  can  no  more  separate  age  and  covet- 
ousness,  than  he  can  part  young  limbs  and  lechery  : 
but  the  gout  galls  the  one,  and  the  pox  pinches  the 
other  ;  and  so  both  the  degrees  prevent  my  curses. 

Collier's '  Corrector'  proposes  for  'degrees'  to  read  'diseases,' 
which  Dyce  adopted  for  a  time.     We  should  read,  I  think  : 

And  so  both  the  decrees  prevent  my  curses  ; 

that  is,  '  both  the  sentences  of  heaven, — the  one  that  gout 
'  should  gall  the  covetousness  of  age, — the  other  that  the  pox 
'  should  pinch  the  lechery  of  }'outh,  anticipate  any  curse  that 
'  I  might  vent  upon  either.' 

'  Degree'  has,  I  suspect,  been  misprinted  or  miswritten  for 
'  decree'  in  Richard  IL  act  i.  sc.  i,  where  see  my  note.  '  De- 
'  crcc  '  has  this  sense  of  a  ])enal  judgment  several  times  in 
Shakespeare;  so  in  Men.  I\'.  pt.  i.  : 
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'  Takes  on  him  to  reform 
'  Some  certain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees.' 

Act  W.  sc.  3. 
So  again  in  Julius  Csesar : 

*  Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished.' — Act  iii.  sc.  i. 

So  again,  Titus  Andronicus  : 

'  It  is  your  trick  to  make  me  ope  the  door, 
'  And  so  my  sad  decrees  shall  fly  away  : 
'  And  all  my  study  be  of  no  effect. 
You  are  deceived  :  for  what  I  mean  to  do 
*  See,  here  in  bloody  lines  I  have  set  down.' 


Scene  3. 

Arch.  Thus  have  you  heard  our  cause,  and  known 
our  means  ; 
And,  my  most  noble  friends,  I  pray  you  all, 
Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes  : — 
And  first,  lord  marshal,  what  say  you  to  it  .^ 

Surely  the  third  line  should  run  : 

Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hope. 

Melody  and  grammar  indicate  that  the  line  was  so  written  as 
to  give  a  proper  antecedent  to  '  it,'  and  exclude  a  second 
sibilant  termination  after  '  opinions.' 


Hast.  Our  present  musters  grow  upon  the  file 
To  five  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  choice  ; 
And  our  suppHes  live  largely  in  the  hope 
Of  great  Northumberland,  whose  bosom  burns 
With  an  incensed  fire  of  injuries. 

All  the  old  copies  read,  as  does  the  quoted  text,  'and  our 
'supplies  live.'     Dyce,  in   compliance   with  a  dictum  of  S. 
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Walker,  gives  '  lie  '  for  '  live.'  But  Walker's  objection  to  '  live  ' 
is,  I  think,  proved  groundless  by  the  third  line  in  the  passage 
next  after  the  next  to  be  quoted.  *  Live  '  and  '  grow,'  too,  are 
cognate  metaphors. 

The  last  line  is  given,  as  in  the  quoted  text,  by  all  the  copies 
and  all  subsequent  editions.  But  it  is  surely  wrong.  *  An  in- 
'  censed  fire  '  is  afire  which  some  one  or  some  thing  has  incensed. 
But  what  can  incense  fire  .''  Again,  what  is  a  fire  of  injuries  .-• 
The  injuries  can  only  by  a  constraint  on  imagination  and 
language  be  conceived  as  a  '  fire.'  The  construction  '  in- 
*  censed  fire  of  injuries'  as  'afire  lighted  by  injuries,'  is  in 
many  ways  harsh  and  inappropriate.  Assuredly  Shakespeare 
wrote,  if  *  of  injuries '  be  right : 

Of  great  Northumberland,  whose  bosom  burns 
With  an  incensed /z/^  of  injuries. 

Shakespeare  generally  employs  '  pile  '  to  designate  a  pile  of 
wood  or  logs,  and  one  ordinary  use  of  '  pile  '  is  that  of  ex- 
pressing the  heap  of  wood,  which  being  lighted,  i.e.  '  incensed,' 
effects  the  cremation  of  dead  bodies.  The  image  here  is  pre- 
cisely analogous.  It  is  that  of  '  injury  so  heaped  on  injury  in 
'  the  bosom  of  a  man's  memory,  that  at  last  the  natural  action 
'  of  human  indignation  sets  it  on  fire  and  makes  his  bosom 
'  burn  with  it.'  '  Pile '  was  easily  mistaken  for  '  fire  '  where 
'  burns  '  had  already  been  copied  down.  The  line  so  altered 
is  no  less  just  than  grand.  On  the  other  hand,  '  of  injuries ' 
may  be  wrong,  and  we  should  read  less  figuratively  : 

Whose  bosom  burns 
With  an  incensed  ire  for  injuries. 

'  Ire  for'  might  easily  be  misprinted  'fire  of,'  consisting  of  the 
same  number  of  letters  all  the  same  but  one.  In  King  John, 
too,  we  have  an  expression  analogous  to  '  incensed  ire  : ' 

'Throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage.' 

Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
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Arch.  'Tis  very  true,  Lord  Bardolph  ;  for,  indeed, 
It  was  young  Hotspur's  case  at  Shrewsbury. 

Bard.  It  was,  my  lord;   who  lined   himself  with 
hope, 
Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply. 
Flattering  himself  with  project  of  a  power 
Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thoughts  : 
And  so,  with  great  imagination. 
Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death. 
And,  winking,  leap'd  into  destruction. 

The  quartos  read  *  eating  the  air,  and  promise  of  supply.' 
The  folio  altered  this  in  the  words  of  the  quoted  text  to  '  on 
'  promise  of  supply.'  I  doubt  whether  change  was  needed, 
and  whether  a  better  change  might  not  have  been  made. 
The  promise  which  Hotspur  devoured  was  itself  air.  One 
devouring  the  promise  '  ate  the  air '  in  the  form  of  the  words 
of  that  promise.  He  therefore  ate  both  air  and  promise. 
This  imagery  is  identical  with  that  presented  in  FalstafFs 
soliloquy,  '  What  is  honour  }  a  word  :  what  is  that  word  ? 
*  air.'  The  folio,  by  reading  '  on,'  distinguishes  the  '  promise 
'  of  supply '  from  '  air,'  with  which  I  believe  that  the  poet 
identified  it.  If  change  be  admissible  therefore,  as  possibly 
it  is,  I  prefer  to  read  : 

Eating  the  air  in  promise  of  supply. 

'And'  and  'in'  are  not  rarely  exchanged  by  mistake  in  our 
author's  text. 

'  A  power  much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thoughts ' 
may  mean  either  '  a  power  which  in   sober  truth  was   much 
'  smaller  than  the  scale  at  which  he  estimated  it,'  or  '  a  power 
'which  to  sober  judgment  was  quite  unequal  to  his  designs.' 
'Thought '  often  means  'purpose  or  design  '  in  Shakespeare. 


Hast.  But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did  hurt, 
To  lay  down  likelihoods,  and  forms  of  hope. 
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Bard.  Yes,  in  this  present  quality  of  war  ; — 
Indeed  the  instant  action,  (a  cause  on  foot,) 
Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  spring  ■; 

We  see  the  appearing  buds  ;  which,  to  prove  fruit, 
Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant,  as  despair, 
That  frosts  will  bite  them. 

The  quartos  omit  this  passage.  The  reading  of  the  folio  is  : 

'  Yes,  if  this  present  quality  of  war 

*  Indeed  the  instant  action,  a  cause  on  foot.' 

The  text  as  it  stands  was  so  produced  by  Rowe's  change  of 
'  if '  here  into  'in.'  Pope  restored  the  old  folio  reading  'if,' 
and  altered  '  indeed  '  into  '  impede,'  thus  : 

'  Yes,  if  the  present  quality  of  war 
'Impede  the  instant  act,' 

meaning,  'if  the  present  state  of  the  war  prevent  instant 
'  action,'  an  interpretation  quite  (as  Johnson  observes)  at 
variance  with  the  ensuing  tenor  of  Bardolph's  reasoning. 
Pope  was  followed  by  Theobald,  Hanmer,  and  Warburton. 
Johnson  with  much  hesitation  added  to  Rowe's  change  that  of 
'  the  instant  action  '  into  '  of  instant  action.'  Stcevens  sug- 
gested '  impel  to  instant  action  '  far  more  consonantly  with 
the  sense.  But  it  once  occurred  to  me,  as  it  had  done  to 
Henley,  to  suggest  as  the  sole  alteration  of  the  folio  reading 
'  induc'd '  for  '  indeed,'  and  this  I  should  prefer  to  all  other 
suggested  readings.  It  produces  the  best  sense  at  the  slightest 
cost  of  alteration.  But  I  quite  believe  the  right  reading  and 
punctuation  to  be : 

Yes,  if  this  present  quality  of  war 
Indued  the  instant  action.      A  cause  on  foot 
Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  spring, 
&c.  .  &c.  &c.  &c. 

'Indued'  v.-as    most   easily  corrupted  into    'indeed'    by 
copyist  or  printer.     Pope,   Johnson,  Stcevens  certainly,  and 
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Rowe,  Theobald,  Warburton,  and  Hanmer  apparently,  have 
failed  to  perceive  the  true  meaning  of  '  this  present  quality  of 
'  war,'  which  they  consider  equivalent  to  '  the  present  con- 

*  dition  and  state  of  the  war.'  It  really  signifies,  I  believe, 
'the  quality  of  actual  presence,  which  characterises  this  war.' 
The  whole  passage  is  to  be  rendered  thus  : — '  The  admission 

*  of  probability,  and  the  indulgence  of  hope,  which  you  plead 
'  for,  have  always  done  harm  when  actual  presence  has  been 
'  a  quality  of  the  impending  action.  When  the  tree  has  once 
'  budded,  and  the  spring  is  early,  the  hope  that  buds  will  turn 
'into  fruit  is  warrantable  indeed,  but  still  more  warranted  is 
'  the  desponding  anticipation  that  the  buds  will  be  frost-bitten  : 

*  therefore,  when  enterprise  once  blossoms  into  action,  mere 
'hope,  which  implies  the  existence  of  risk,  is  then  out  of 
'place  :  calculation,  and  certainty  as  the  event  of  calculation, 
'  are  the  things  which  should  be  contemporarj^  with  action 

itself.'     'Indued  '  has  a  similar  meaning  and  a  similar  con- 
nection in  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  v.  sc.  4. 

'These  banished  men,  that  I  have  kept  withal, 
'  Are  men  indued  with  worthy  qualities,' 

So  agaig  in  Twelfth  Night : 

'  Now  Mercurj^  indue  thee  with  leasing, 
'  For  now  thou  speakest  well  of  fools.' 

[Postscript,  1876. — I  find  from  the  Cambridge  readings  that  Capell 
adopted   Pope's  change  '  impede.'     Monk   Mason  suggested  '  prescient 

*  quality '  for  '  present  quality '  as  well  as  'induced'  for  'indeed.'  Toilet 
proposed  'instanced'  for  'instant.'  Colliers  'Corrector'  gives  'Indeed 
*the  instant  act  and  cause  on  foot.'  Knight  retains  the  folio  reading  with 
an  altered  punctuation.  Becket  proposes '  instance '  for '  indeed.'  Delius 
would  make  no  change.     I  adhere  to  my  proposal.] 


L.  Bard.         Much  more,  in  this  great  work, 
(Which  is,  almost,  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down, 
And  set  another  up,)  should  we  survey 
The  plot  of  situation,  and  the  model ; 

VOL.  I.  I  I 
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Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation ; 
Question  surveyors  ;  know  our  own  estate, 
How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo, 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite. 

*  To  know  our  own  estate '  means  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  extent  of  our  property.  I  have  observed  elsewhere 
that  '  to  know '  is  sometimes  in  Shakespeare  synonymous 
with  *  to  learn.' 

In  the  lines : 

*  How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo, 

*  To  weigh  against  his  opposite,' 

two  constructions  are  admissible.     First,  the  line  may  mean, 

*  how  far  such  a  property  is  able  to  bear  a  work,  that  will 
'  counterpoise  the  work  opposed  to  it,  or  the  opposition  to  be 
'  brought  against  it,'  '  Such  '  frequently  refers  in  Shakespeare 
to  the  party,  person,  or  quality,  last  spoken  of.  The  second 
construction  admissible  is,  '  how  far  our  estate  is  able  to  bear 

*  the  expense  of  such  a  ivork  as  will  counterpoise  that  which 
'  is  opposed  to  it.'  The  ellipse  of  '  as  '  under  such  circum- 
stances is  not  rare.     So  in  Richard  III.  : 

'  Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind.' — Act  ii.  sc.  2, 

This  construction  I  prefer.  There  is  a  parallel  train  of 
thought  and  expression  in  Hen.  IV.  pt.  i.  applied  to  a  very- 
similar  conjuncture  :  '  And  your  whole  plot  too  light  for  the 
'  counterpoise  of  so  great  an  opposition.' — Act  ii.  sc.  2, 


L.  Bard.  Or  else. 

We  fortify  in  paper  and  In  figures, 
Using  the  names  of  men  instead  of  men  ; 
Like  one,  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house 
Beyond  his  power  to  build  it ;  who,  half  through, 
Gives  o'er,  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost 
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A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds, 
And  waste  for  churlish  winter's  t^'ranny. 

That  is,  *  otherwise  we  have  only  a  paper  of  fortifications, 
'  and  names  instead  of  men  ;  like  one  who,  making  a  fine 

*  house  in  draught  and  model,  begins  without  the  means  to 

*  complete  the  building,  and  when  half  through  gives  over.' 
A  '  part-created  cost '  cannot  mean,  in  accordance  with  any 
analogous  use  of  the  word  in  Shakespeare,  'a  costly  object 
'  in  part  produced  or  in  part  made.'  The  '  cost '  is  the  '  ex- 
*pense,' or  'the  sum  expended;'  and  the  expression   '  part- 

*  created  cost '  for  '  part-incurred  cost '  seems  to  me  also  ver>- 
harsh,  constrained  in  itself,  as  well  as  quite  incongruous  with 
the  next  two  verses.  Therefore  is  it  very  unlikely  to  have 
been  written  by  Shakespeare,  who  not  improbably  set  down  : 

Who  half  through 
Gives  o'er,  and  leaves  his  ^^dirt-erected  castle 
A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds. 

A  ''house'  and  a  'castle'  in  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century  were,  it  must  be  presumed,  identical,  as  habitations  of 
the  highest  class  in  society.  As  it  is  obvious  too  that  Shake- 
speare had  in  his  mind  the  Scriptural  admonition  to  count 
beforehand  the  cost  of  building  a  tozvcr,  it  is  all  the  more 
probable  that  he  should  revert  to  this  idea  in  the  course  of  his 
argument.  But  that  a  '  tower  '  and  a  '  castle '  were  often  two 
expressions  for  the  same  object  appears  not  only  by  several 
names  of  castles  in  England  and  Wales,  but  by  a  passage  in 
Holinshed.  '  The  said  Lord  Graie  of  Ruthen,  by  petition  ex- 
*hibited  before  the  Lord  Steward,  demanded  the  same  ofiice 

*  by  reason  of  his  castel  and  tower  of  Pembroke.' — Holinshed, 
A.D.  1399.  'His  part-erected  castle'  precisely  harmonises 
with  '  a  house  beyond  his  power  to  build  it'  A  slight  in- 
distinctness or  laceration  of  the  manuscript  would  easily 
occasion  the  change  of  '  castle  '  into  '  cost.' 

'  Erected '  has  the  same  number  of  letters,  all  the  same 
but  one,  with  '  created  ; '  and  the  speaker  has  already  styled 
a  house  an  '  erection.' 

I  I  2 
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The  word  *  waste '  must,  I  apprehend,  mean  *  stripped 
'  and  bare  of  all  which  can  cover  and  protect  it,'  as  '  waste  * 
land  is  land  having  nothing  to  cover  it ;  for  it  cannot,  in  ac- 
cordance with  any  usage  of  the  word  by  Shakespeare,  signify 
*  an  object  to  be  wasted.'  We  might  produce  a  sufficiently 
good  sense  by  reading  : 

And  waste  of  churlish  winter  s  tyranny  ; 

for  'of  and  'for'  seem  elsewhere  to  have  been  occasionally 
exchanged  ;  but  the  text  may  be  right. 


Hast.   I  think,  we  are  a  body  strong  enough, 
Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  king. 

Bard.    What !    is  the   king  but  five   and    twenty 
thousand  } 

Shakespeare  has  frequently  used  '  equal '  as  a  transitive 
verb  with  an  accusative  case  following  it,  but  never  as  a 
neuter  verb  in  combination  with  the  preposition  *  with.'  There 
is  some  error  ;  we  should  read,  I  believe  : 

I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enough, 
Even  as  we  are  co-equal  with  the  king. 

This   naturally    provokes  Bardolph's  reply.      '  Co-equal '    is 
to  be  found  in  the  same  combination  in  Hen.  VI.  pt.  i. : 

'  If  once  he  come  to  be  a  cardinal, 

'  He'll  make  his  cap  co-equal  with  the  Crown. 

'  Co '  would  easily  be  corrupted  into  '  to.' 


Arch.  An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 

Hath  he,  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart. 
O  thou  fond  many !  with  what  loud  applause 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Bolingbroke, 
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Before  he  was  what  thou  would'st  have  him  be  ? 
And  being  now  trimmed  in  thine  own  desires, 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him. 
That  thou  provok'st  thyself  to  cast  him  up. 
So,  so,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disg^orge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard  ; 
And  now  thou  would'st  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up. 
And  howl'st  to  find  it. 

The  whole  of  the  archbishop's  speech  is  omitted  in  both 
the  quartos  of  1600.  Therefore  we  depend  upon  the  folios. 
The  meaning  of  '  trimmed  in  thine  own  desires,'  the  reading 
of  the  first  folio,  must  be  'trimmed  in  the  things  which 
thou  desiredst  to  have.'  *  Desires '  is  often  used  in  Shake- 
speare for  the  object  of  desire  as  well  as  for  the  feeling  of 
desire  itself,  as  in  King  John  : 

*  Go,  Faulconbridge  ;  now  hast  thou  thy  desire.' 

Act  i.  sc.  I. 
Again  in  Richard  III. : 

'  Meantime  but  think  how  I  may  do  thee  good, 
'And  be  inheritor  of  thy  desires.' — Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

That  is,  '  and  be  the  possessor  of  what  thou  desirest  to  possess.' 
So  in  other  passages.  The  fourth  folio  and,  as  I  learn,  the 
second  and  the  third  amend  this  'trimmed '  into  '  trimmed  up  ' 
to  the  detriment  of  the  measure,  and  with  no  other  perceptible 
advantage  to  compensate  for  this  mischief.  But  '  trimmed ' 
and  '  trimmed  up '  are  used  by  Shakespeare  invariably  for 
*  dressed,'  'decked,'  or  otherwise  *  outwardly  furnished,'  whether 
in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense.  Such  imagery  is,  as  applied 
to  a  '  beastly  feeder,'  a  '  common  dog  provoked  to  cast  up 
'  and  to  disgorge  his  glutton  bosom,'  most  inappropriate,  and 
not  possibly  that  of  Shakespeare.  The  passage  which  Shake- 
speare wrote  is  surely  this  : 

The  commonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  choice  : 
Their  over-greedy  love  hath  surfeited. 
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An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 
Hath  he,  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart. 
O  thou  fond  many !  with  what  loud  applause 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Bolingbroke, 
Before  he  was,  what  thou  would'st  have  him  be  ? 
And  being  now  cra7nmed  with  thine  own  desires, 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him. 
That  thou  provok'st  thyself  to  cast  him  up. 
So,  so,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disgorge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard  ; 
And  now  thou  would'st  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up, 
And  howl'st  to  find  it. 

Shakespeare  uses  the  word  '  crammed '  to  express  the 
utmost  repletion ;  whether  that  produced  by  the  action  of  a 
healthy  appetite  on  an  exhausted  frame,  or  that  which  results 
from  morbid  craving.  In  this  play  we  have  it  said  of  the 
peasant  that  '  crammed  with  distressful  bread  he  sleeps  in 
'  Elysium.'  The  word  '  with,'  be  it  observed,  here  preceded 
tJdne ;  its  final  '  th '  therefore  was  easily  confused  and  merged 
in  the  initial  'th'  which  follows,  and  'wi'  became  'in '  as  the 
only  intelligible  word  which  the  letters  could  represent. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  i. 

I  pray  ye,  since  my  exion  is  enter'd,  and  my  case 
so  openly  known  to  the  world,  let  him  be  brought  in  to 
his  answer.  A  hundred  mark  is  a  long  loan  for  a  poor 
lone  woman  to  bear  :  and  I  have  borne  and  borne  and 

borne. 

The  old  copies,  both  quartos  and  folios,  read  '  a  hundred 
'  mark  is  a  long  one  for  a  lone  woman  to  bear.'     Theobald 
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made  the  amendment  which  appears  in  the  quoted  text  of  *  a 

*  long  loan '  instead  of  a  *  long  one.'  Dyce  rejects  this,  falling 
back  on  the  old  reading ;  and  I  learn  from  him  that  Douce 
considers  Theobald's  change  quite  unnecessary  and  improper, 
for  that  the  '  mark '  as  being  by  equivocation  a  synonym  of 
'  score '  is  the  '  long  one '  referred  to  by  the  poet.  This  view 
is  adopted  by  Knight  expressly,  and  tacitly,  as  it  would  seem, 
by  Collier  and  the  Cambridge  editors,  all  of  whom  also 
revert  to  the  old  reading.  Collier's  '  Corrector '  proposes 
'  score '  for  '  one  ; '  Jackson  '  owe '  for  '  one  ; '  and  Grant 
WTiite  *  own  '  for  '  one.'  Thus  Theobald's  reading  is  generally 
rejected  by  modern  opinion.  But  it  is  unquestionably  right, 
I  think ;  and  if  he  had  seen  and  stated  all  the  reasons  which 
actually  justify  it,  I  apprehend  that  it  would  have  hardly  been 
abandoned.  The  old  spelling  of '  loan  '  prevalent  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  is  '  lone.'  The  quartos  of  Hamlet  all  give  the 
line  '  For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend '  thus  :  '  For  hue 

*  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend.'  So  does  the  first  folio. 
The  fourth  folio,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  passage  in 
Hamlet  thus  :  '  For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend.' 
Again  in  Richard    HI.   (act  iv.  sc.  3),  'Advantaging  their 

*  loan  with  interest '  is  given  in  the  first  and  subsequent  folios, 
in  which  the  passage  appears  for  the  first  time,  and  in  all 
subsequent  folios,  '  advantaging  their  love  with  interest ; ' 
which  is  clearly  a  misprint  for  '  their  lone  with  interest.'  It 
seems  clear  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  now  discarded  reading, 
'  A  hundred  mark  is  a  long  loan  for  a  lone  woman  to  bear,' 
is  as  correct  as  it  is  accordant  with  the  general  manner  of 
our  author.  The  letter  '  1 '  escaped  by  some  mistake  in  the 
earliest  copies,  and,  leaving  a  familiar  word  'one,'  was  not 
corrected  in  those  which  followed. 


Ck.  J.  Pay  her  the  debt  you  owe  her,  and  unpay 
the  villainy  you  have  done  with  her  ;  the  one  you 
may  do  with  sterling  money,  and  the  other  with 
current  repentance. 
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The  words  '  done  with  her,'  to  be  found  in  the  quartos,  are 
amended  in  the  first  and  fourth  fohos,  and,  as  I  learn  from  the  / 
Cambridge  editors,  in  the  second  and  third,  by  *  done  her  ; ' ' 
and  modern  editors  (Colher  excepted)  follow  the  folio.  But' 
the  correctness  of  the  quarto  reading  is  indicated,  to  my  ap^ 
prehension,  by  the  different  characters  of  the  two  satisfactions 
which  the  Chief  Justice  proposes  to  the  knight.  Money  would 
help  to  requite  any  offence  against  the  woman,  but  repentance 
only  could  undo  Falstafif  s  share  in  the  mere  moral  trespass. 
'  Current  repentance '  is  such  repentance  as  men  duly  offer, 
and  for  which  God  gives  pardon  in  exchange — that  is,  genuine 
repentance.  The  Chief  Justice  takes  his  metaphor  from  the 
'  sterling  money '  with,  which  the  widow  is  to  be  paid. 


Ch.  Just.  You  speak  as  having  power  to  do 
wrong  :  but  answer  in  the  effect  of  your  reputation, 
and  satisfy  the  poor  woman. 

'  Answer  in  the  effect  of  your  reputation.']     That  is,  answer  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  your  character. — Johnson. 

Certainly  this  is  the  general  meaning,  but  how }     Possibly 
we  should  read  : 

Bat  answer  in  the  respect  of  your  reputation. 

That  is,  '  answer  with  a  due  consideration  for  your  good 
'name.'  Such  would  be  the  precise  signification  of  'in  the 
'  respect  of.'     Similarly  we  have  in  the  first  part  of  this  play  : 

*  If  well  respected  honour  lead  me  on.' 

The  words  '  effect '  and  '  respect '  would  be  easily  ex- 
chancrcd. 


Fat.  This  is  the  right  fencing  grace,  my  lord ;  tap 
for  tap,  and  so  part  fair. 

Ch.  y.  Now  the  Lord  lighten  thee !  thou  art  a 
crrcat  fool. 
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Possibly  the  Chief  Justice  here  plays  upon  the  word 
'lighten' just  as  Falstafif  has  already  done  with  its  cognate 
'  lightness.'  He  prays  that  as  Falstafif  is  so  *  great '  a  '  fool ' 
the  Lord  will  lighten  his  weight  and  enlighten  his  conscience 
and  intellect. 

Scene  2. 

P.  Hen.  Doth  it  not  show  vilely  in  me,  to  desire 
small  beer  ? 

Poms.  Why,  a  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely 
studied,  as  to  remember  so  weak  a  composition. 

P.  Hen.  Belike  then,  my  appetite  was  not  princely 
got ;  for,  by  my  troth,  I  do  now  remember  the  poor 
creature,  small  beer. 

The  answer  of  Poins,  I  have  little  doubt,  was  written : 

Why  a  prince  should  not  be  so  loivly  studied  as  to 
remember  so  weak  a  composition.  But  indeed  these 
humble  considerations  make  me  out  of  love  with  my 
greatness. 

The  remarks  of  the  prince  about  his  '  vile  desire,'  and  the 
prince's  comment  on  it  that  he  was  '  not  princely  got,'  and 
that  his  considerations  were  'humble  considerations,'  show  that 
it  was  a  *  low,'  not  a  '  loose,  study '  that  remembered  small 
beer.  We  have  '  lowly '  in  the  same  sense,  in  the  same  combi- 
nation, at  act  ii.  sc.  2. :  '  highly  fed  and  lowly  taught,'  where 
it  is  used  for  an  adverb.  Again  we  have  '  lowly  born '  in 
Henry  VHI.  act  ii.  sc.  3. 


P.  Hen.  Every  man  would  think  me  an  hypocrite 
indeed.  And  what  accite.s  your  most  worshipful  thought, 
to  think  so  ? 

Poi7is.  Why,  because  you  have  been  so  lewd,  and 


so  much  en^raffed  to  Falstaff. 
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P.  Hen.  And  to  thee. 

Poins.  By  this  light,  I  am  well  spoken  of ;  I  can 
hear  it  with  my  own  ears  :  the  worst  that  they  can 
say  of  me  is,  that  I  am  a  second  brother,  and  that  I 
am  a  proper  fellow  of  my  hands  ;  and  those  two  things, 
I  confess,  I  cannot  help. 

It  would  appear  from  the  context  that  both  these  accidents 
were  such,  as  were  usually  spoken  of  with  some  slight  feeling 
of  contempt.  Possibly,  *  a  proper  man  of  his  hands '  was  a 
phrase  often  made  use  of  to  introduce  qualifications  discredit- 
able to  the  object  of  them,  as  in  Holinshed,  for  instance  : 
'  There  was  a  knight  among  them  named  Sir  John  Minster- 

*  worth,  that  had  the  leading  of  one  wing  of  this  armie,  a  good 

*  man  of  his  hands  (as  we  call  him)  but  perverse  of  mind,  and 
'  very  deceitful' — A.D.  1370. 


Enter  Bardolph  and  Page. 

Bard.  Save  your  grace  ! 

P.  Hen.  And  yours,  most  noble  Bardolph  ! 

It  would  almost  seem  that  such  ennobling  language  was 
one  of  the  courteous  pleasantries  with  which  royal  persons 
gratified  the  vanity  of  those  who  recognised  their  quality.  In 
Richard  11.  we  have  : 

Groom.  Hail,  royal  prince  ! 
K.  Rich.  Thanks,  noble  peer. 

There   is   an  equivocation  probably  in   the  words  *  and 

*  yours '  in  which  Shakespeare  frequently  indulges  ;  '  yours  ' 
that  is  '  your  grace,'  means  partly  what  *  most  noble  Bar- 

*  dolph '  conveys,  but  mainly  *  your  spiritual  health.' 


P.  Hen.  This  Doll  Tearsheet  should  be  some  road. 
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Poins.  I  warrant  you,  as  common  as  the  way  be- 
tween St.  Albans  and  London. 

S.  T.  Coleridge  has  founded  on  this  observation  of  the 
prince  the  amendment  of  this  woman's  name  everywhere  to 

*  Tearstreet.'  S.  Walker  approves  heartily.  But  there  is 
too  full  a  consent  in  the  old  copies,  and  too  lively  an  image 
in  the  old  name,  to  admit  a  change  so  sweeping  on  a  ground 
so  slight.  Why  should  *  tear  street '  be  the  name  of  a  road  } 
for  a  road  does  not  tear  a  road.  The  idea  which  struck  the 
prince  needs  not  to   have  been  suggested  by  the   syllable 

*  street '  at  all.  He  merely  discerned  the  commonness  of  this 
woman  and  called  her  *  a  road  ' —  that  is,  as  Shakespeare  else- 
where expresses  it, '  some  common  way  of  trade,'  or  high  road. 
So  in  Cymbeline  the  same  kind  of  person  is  described  as 
'  common  as  the  stairs  that  lead  unto  the  Capitol.'  Within  a 
few  lines  Doll  Tearsheet  shows  herself  true  to  her  name  in 
the  threat  '  to  canvass  Falstaff  between  a  pair  of  sheets.' 

I  venture  to  add  that  the  attempt  to  purge  Shakespeare 
of  light  thoughts  and  gross  expressions  must  be  either  idle  or 
arbitrary  and  destructive.  He  is  fast  and  for  ever  true  to 
noble  principles,  and  loyal  to  all  pure  sentiment.  Let  the 
sea  then  still  keep  its  dead,  and  with  its  oceanic  brine  it  will 
master  every  petty  corruption  which  infests  it. 


Scene  3. 

Lady  P.  He  was  indeed  the  glass 

Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves. 
He  had  no  legs,  that  practised  not  his  gait ; 
And  speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish, 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant ; 
For  those  that  could  speak  low  and  tardily 
Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse, 
To  seem  like  him. 

M.  Mason  and  Steevens  agree  in  interpreting  *  Became 
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'  the  accents  of  the  vaHant '  as  equivalent  to  '  came  to  be 
'  affected    by   the    vahant,'      But    this   is    rather   too   vague. 

*  Became  '  may  mean  either  of  two  things.  It  may  possibly 
signify  '  were  an  ornament  to,'  '  were  considered  to  adorn/  as 
in  the  lines  of  King  John  : 

'  And  glister  like  the  god  of  war 
'When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field.' — Act  v.  sc.  i. 

So  here,  then,  the  signification  of  the  passage  may  perhaps 
be  :  '  And  speaking  thick,  which  was  in  him  but  a  natural 
'and  inevitable  blemish,  was  the  distinguishing  ornament  of 

*  all  valiant  men.'  '  Became,'  on  the  other  hand,  may  natu- 
rally signify  '  came  to  be.'  If  so,  'accents'  must  have  a 
meaning  different  from  that  which  now  would  be  commonly 
attached  to  this  substantive  in  the  plural  number.  '  Accents ' 
is  given  in  the  plural  (after  the  style  of  Shakespeare)  because 
of  the  plural  signification  of  '  the  valiant,'  i.e.  '  of  all  valiant 

*  men,'  where  we  should  use  the  singular  '  accent  ; '  and  the 
passage  is  to  be  construed  '  and  speaking  thick  came  to  be 
'  the  peculiar   style  of  utterance   distinguishing  all   men  of 

*  valour.'  On  the  whole  I  believe  the  latter  interpretation  to 
be  the  right  one,  thus  accounted  for.  In  King  John  we  have 
a  similar  use  of  the  singular  number  of  the  noun  '  accent : ' 

'The  accent  of  his  tongue  affecteth  him.' — Act  i.  sc.  i. 


Lady  P.  And  him — O  wondrous  him 

O  miracle  of  men  ! — him  did  you  leave, 
(Second  to  none,  unseconded  by  you,) 
To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 
In  disadvantage  ;  to  abide  a  field 
Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's  name 
Did  seem  defensible . — so  you  left  him  : 
Never,  O  never,  do  his  ghost  the  wrong, 
To  hold  your  honour  more  precise  and  nice 
With  others  than  with  him  ;  let  them  alone ; 
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The  marshal  and  the  archbishop  are  strong  : 
Had  my  sweet  Harr}^  had  but  half  their  numbers, 
To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur's  neck, 
Have  talked  of  Monmouth's  grave. 

The  punctuation  of  the  seventh  line  in  this  and  a  few 
other  editions,  which  places  a  colon  after  '  so  you  left  him,' 
and  still  more  clearly  the  period  which  modern  editors  gene- 
rally, including  Dyce  and  Collier,  and  the  oldest  copies  (that 
is,  the  folios)  place  there,  prove  that  the  words  '  so  you  left 
*  him '  are  universally  interpreted  to  mean  :  '  In  this  way  (the 
'way  which  I  have  just  described)  you  left  him.'  ]\Ir.  Lettsom, 
also  quoted  by  Dyce,  observes  of  the  line  that  it  is  defective, 
there  being  no  accent  on  the  pronouns.  But  the  words  are, 
I  believe,  misunderstood,  *  So  you  left  him '  means  '  since 
'you  left  him,'  and  they  express  the  reason  for  what  follows. 
Him,  therefore,  was  pronounced  by  Shakespeare  very  em- 
phatically, so  as  to  make  the  verse,  naturally  under  the  cir- 
cumstances accused  of  a  defect,  quite  perfect  We  must 
punctuate  thus : 

And  him — (O  wondrous  him  ! 

0  miracle  of  men  !) — him  did  you  leave 
Second  to  none,  unseconded  by  you, 
To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 
In  disadvantage  ;  to  abide  a  field 
Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's  name 
Did  seem  defensible.     So  you  left  him, 
Never,  O  never,  do  his  ghost  the  wrong. 

To  hold  your  honour  more  precise  and  nice 
With  others  than  with  him  ;  let  them  alone. 

1  have  already  observed  upon  the  employment  of  '  so ' 
for  *  since '  by  Shakespeare,  and  it  is  apparent  to  me  that  the 
lines  '  never,  O  never,'  need  some  such  introduction  to  give 
smooth  and  rational  sequence  to  the  composition.  In  making 
the  principal  quotation   I   have  overstepped  the  necessity  of 
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the  occasion  by  three  lines.  But  my  hand  could  not  arrest 
itself  before  writing  the  last  word  of  this  most  exquisite  and 
affecting  speech. 

Scene  4. 

Host.  But,  i'faith,  you  have  drunk  too  much 
canaries  ;  and  that's  a  marvellous  searching  wine,  and 
it  perfumes  the  blood  e'er  one  can  say, — what's  this  ? 

*  Perfumes  the  blood '  was,  I  suppose,  intended  to  be  a, 
Quicklyism  for  'inflames  the  blood.'  'Pervades,'  which  it 
might  have  been  taken  to  represent,  is  not  employed  by 
Shakespeare,  and  Falstaff  within  a  few  pages  of  this  speech, 
in  his  eulogy  on  the  virtues  of  sherris-sack,  says  'that  some 
'  of  us  should  be  fools  and  cowards  but  for  "  inflammation."  ' 


Enter  Falstaff  singing. 

Fal.  '  When  Arthur  first  in  court — '  Empty  the 
jorden — '  And  was  a  worthy  king.'  \_Exit  drawer. 

Falstaff's  order  is  a  light  and  graphic  rather  than  an 
elegant  stroke  of  description,  illustrating  by  contrast  the  old 
maxim,  '  Raro  mingit  castus.' 


Fal.  How  now,  Mistress  Doll  ? 
Host.  Sick  of  a  calm  :  yea,  good  sooth. 
Fal.  So  is  all  her  sect ;  an  they  be  once  in  a  calm, 
they  are  sick. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  about  the  meaning  of 
*  sect.'  Johnson  seems  to  suspect  an  error  of  the  press  for 
'sex.'  Stcevens  quotes  authorities  for  the  synonymous 
character  of  the  two  words  *  sect '  and  '  sex.'  Douce  believes 
'sect'  here  to  mean  'trade'  or  'calling.'     In  the  earlier  part 
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of  the  second  quarter  of  this  century,  when  a  boy  at  Rugby 
School,  I  have  distinctly  heard  '  sect '  used  for  *  sex '  by  a 
person  of  the  lower  class,  and  have  little  doubt  therefore  but 
that  Falstaff  employs  the  same  word  with  the  same  meaning 
here. 


Host.  Good  Captain  Peesel,  be  quiet ;  it  is  very 
late,  i'faith  :  I  beseech  you  now,  aggravate  your  choler. 

Mrs.  Quickly  here,  I  believe,  uses  '  aggravate '  for  '  abate.' 
Her  interlocutor  says  in  Henry  V. : 

'  Abate  thy  rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage.' — Act  iii.  sc.  2. 


Doll.  I'faith,  and  thou  follow'dst  him  like  a  church. 
Thou  whoreson  little  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pig,  when 
wilt  thou  leave  fighting  o'days,  and  foining  o'nights, 
and  begin  to  patch  up  thine  old  body  for  heaven  ? 

There  is  much  controversy  again  as  to  the  word  '  tidy,'  for 
which  Hanmer  reads  '  tiny,'  which  Johnson  would  preserve 
as  a  word  of  endearment,  and  which  Steevens  interprets  as 
sometimes  meaning  '  timely  '  and  sometimes  *  neat'  Reed 
considers  it  to  mean  merely  '  fat '  in  this  place,  *  Tidy,'  how- 
ever, is  still  used  in  Pembrokeshire :  a  *  tidy '  man  means  a 
'  useful,  trustworthy,  and  praiseworthy  man  ; '  and  '  tidy  '  is 
applied  to  all  things  good  of  their  kind. 

Postscript,  1876.— S.  Walker,  I  find,  reads  'Bartholomew-tide  boar- 
'pig,'  asking  'What  is  tidy?"— a  natural  question, which  I  have  answered 
by  anticipation. 


Fal.  (He)  jumps  upon  joint-stools  ;  and  swears 
with  a  good  grace  ;  and  wears  his  boots  very  smooth, 
like  unto  the  sign  of  the  leg  ;  and  breeds  no  bate  with 
telling  of  discreet  stories  :  and  such  other  gambol 
faculties  he  hath,  that  show  a  weak  mind  and  an  able 
body,  for  the  which  the  prince  admits  him. 
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Warburton    changed   *  discreet   stones '   into    '  indiscreet 
'  stories.'     Steevens  explains  the  phrase  to  mean  *  prudential 

*  information,'  that  is,  what  *  ought  to  be  known  and  yet  is 

*  disgraceful  to  the  teller,'  He  also  quotes  in  support  of  this 
Mrs.  Quickly's  account  of  John  Rugby  *  that  he  is  no  tell-tale, 
'  no  breed-bate.'  I  do  not  fully  understand  Steevens.  Perhaps 
we  should  read  : 

And  breeds  no  bate  by  telling  of  his  secret  stories. 

'His'  refers  to  the  prince.  This  better  corresponds  with 
Mrs.  Quickly's  '  no  tell-tale,  no  breed-bate  '  than  either  War- 
burton's  '  indiscreet  stories '  or  Steevens'  explanation  of  '  dis- 
'  creet  stories.'  Editors  and  critics  pass  the  phrase  generally 
in  silence. 


Fal.  Kiss  me,  Doll. 
P.  Hen.  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  conjunc- 
tion !  what  says  the  almanack  to  that  ? 

Poms.  And,  look,  whether  the  fiery  Trigon,  his 
man,  be  not  lisping  to  his  master's  old  tables ;  his  note- 
book, his  counsel-keeper. 

The  quarto  reads  'master,'  which  is  surely  a  misprint. 
Warburton  proposed,  instead  of  *'  lisping  to,'  'clasping  too  his 
'  master's  old  tables,  i.e.  embracing  his  master's  cast-off 
*  mistress,  and  now  his  procuress,'  We  have  the  same  phrase 
again  in  Cymbeline :  '  You  clasp  young  Cupid's  tables.' 
Warburton's  reading  is  ingenious,  and  I  have  ventured  to 
soften  the  coarse  plainness  of  his  language,  Steevens  and 
Malone  defend  '  lisping  '  not  ineffectively.  Still  *  lisping  to  ' 
seems  somewhat  too  delicate  and  distant  an  attention  for  this 
place  and  company.  If  so,  having  regard  to  what  immediately 
precedes  in  the  context,  *  Kiss  me,  Doll,'  I  suggest : 

And  look  whc'er  the  fiery  Trigon  his  man  be  not 
lipping  too — his  master's  old  tables — his  note-book,  his 
counsel-keeper. 
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I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Farmer  proposed 
for  *  lisping  to,'  '  licking  too  ; '  Collier's  '  Corrector,'  '  clasping 
'  to,'  and  Collier  *  clipping  to  ; '  and  Long,  not  pungently 
enough,  '  listening  to  his  master's  old  tales.'  '  Lipping '  is 
best  explained  by  Shakespeare's  own  line  : 

'  To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch.' 


Fal.  Thoult  forget  me,  when  I  am  gone. 

Doll.  By  my  troth  thou'lt  set  me  a-weeping,  an  thou 
say'st  so  :  prove  that  ever  I  dress  myself  handsome 
till  thy  return. — Well,  hearken  the  end. 

'  Hearken  the  end '  is  the  reading  of  the  folios.  The 
quarto  gives  'well  hearken  a'  th'  end,'  where  certainly  a  letter 
has  purposely  been  dropped  between  '  th  '  and  '  end.'  This 
brief  sentence,  although  admitting  more  than  one  interpreta- 
tion, is  intended,  I  think,  to  convey  a  reiteration  by  Doll  of 
her  admonition  to  Falstaff  '  to  patch  up  his  old  body  for 

*  heaven,'  by  the  words,  '  Well,  give  your  thoughts  and  expec- 

*  tations  to  your  latter  end.'    We  should  interpret,  if  not  read  : 

Hearken  at  thy  end. 

These  words   literally  repeat  Falstaff's  construction  of  her 
former   exhortation,   when    he   says,  *  Peace,    do   not   speak 

*  like  a  death's-head  ;  do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end.' 


Fal.  The  fiend  hath  prick'd  down  Bardolph  Irre- 
coverable ;  and  his  face  is  Lucifer's  priv^'-kitchen, 
where  he  doth  nothing  but  roast  malt-worms.  For 
the  boy, — there  is  a  good  angel  about  him  ;  but  the 
devil  outbids  him  too. 

*  The  boy '  is  the  reading  of  the  folios.     The  quartos  read 
*thy  boy,'  which  is  unobjectionable,  and  should  be  restored. 
VOL.  1.  K  K 
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FalstafF  has  already  called  the  prince  this  boy's  '  master.' 
The  quartos  read  also,  '  but  the  devil  blinds  him  too,'  where 
the  folios  give,  as  does  the  text  quoted,  '  outbids  him  too.' 
The  latter  reading  is  universally  adopted ;  whether  rightly  so 
depends  on  our  acceptation  of  the  word  '  too.'  If  '  too  '  mean 
'also,'  'him'  must  refer  to  'the  boy,'  and  the  sentence  must 
signify  '  him  as  well  as  Bardolph  ; '  and  in  such  case  '  outbids 
'  him  '  cannot  be  right,  for  it  must  be  the  angel  who  is  out- 
bidden. If,  on  the  other  hand,  '  too  '  means  '  notwithstanding,' 
as  sometimes  we  use  it,  then  '  outbids  '  is  probably  right,  and 
'  outbids  him  too '  means  '  outbids  the  angel,  notwithstanding.' 
The  addition,  however,  of  '  too  '  in  this  sense  is  unnecessary, 
for  it  expresses  little  more  than  would  have  been  conveyed 
by  '  but  the  devil  outbids  him.'  The  first  of  the  two  con- 
structions seems  to  me  on  many  accounts  rather  the  more 
natural.  The  word  '  outbid,'  too,  does  not  occur  elsewhere 
in  Shakespeare,  while  '  blind  '  as  a  transitive  verb  in  the 
sense  of  '  deprive  of  sight '  occurs  more  than  once.  I  would 
therefore  on  the  whole  reinstate, 

For  thy  boy,  there  is  a  good  angel  about  him  ;  but 
the  devil  blinds  him  too. 


P.  Hen.  For  the  women,- 


Fal.  For  one  of  them, — she  is  in  hell  already,  and 
burns,  poor  soul ! 

All  the  old  copies  read  'and  burns  poor  souls.'  Hanmer 
amended  'souls'  into  'soul'  with  all  but  universal  approval. 
It  is  permissible  perhaps  to  show  some  reasons  in  favour 
of  'souls,'  since  it  is  a  reading  which  all  the  old  copies,  both 
quarto  and  folio,  have  given  us.  *  In '  may  be  a  misprint  for 
'  an '  here,  as  elsewhere.     If,  then,  wc  read. 

For  one  of  them  she  is  an  \\v\\  already,  and  burns 
poor  souls, 

wc  have  the  counterpart  of  a  passage  in  King  Lear,  \\\\o  in 
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his  misanthropic  ebullitions  applies  to  the  persons  of  women 
these  words : 

'  But  to  the  girdle  do  the  gods  inherit, 

'  Beneath  is  all  the  fiends'  ; 
'  there's  hell,  there's  darkness,   there  is  the   sulphurous  pit, 
'  burning,  scalding,  stench,  consumption.' — Act  iv.  sc.  6. 

It  is  observable,  too,  that  as  Bardolph's  nose  was  the  supposed 
privy  kitchen  already  of  Lucifer,  so  the  person  of  Doll  might 
be  the  supposed  hell  already  of  poor  souls. 


Do^.  What  says  your  grace  ? 

Fal.  His  grace  says  that  which  his  flesh  rebels 
against. 

In  this  play  upon  the  word  'grace'  in  two  different 
senses  Shakespeare  seems  to  allude  to  the  passage  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  :  '  For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and 
'  the  spirit  against  the  flesh  ;  and  these  are  contrary  the  one 
'  to  the  other  '  (Gal.  v.  17). 


Bard,  {ivit/mi)  Mistress  Tearsheet, — 

Host.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Bard.   Bid  Mistress  Tearsheet  come  to  my  master. 

Host.  O  run,  Doll,  run ;  nm,  good  Doll. 

'  O  run,  Doll,  run ;  run,  good  Doll.]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto 
reads  '  O  run,  Doll,  run,  run  ;  good  Doll  come:  She  comes  blubbered  : 
Yea  will  you  come,  Doll  ? — Steeven'S. 

Collier,  and  Dyce,  and  the  Cambridge  editors,  all  preserve 
this  part  of  the  quartos  omitted  by  the  folios.  But  Dyce  and 
the  Cambridge  editors  make  '  she  comes  blubbered '  a  stage 
direction,  while  Collier  retains  it  as  part  of  the  text.  I  would 
retain  the  quarto  reading  amended  and  arranged  as  follows  : 
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Host.  O  run,  Doll,  run  ;  run,  good  Doll. 

Bard.  Come ! 

Host.  She  comes  blubbered. 

Bard.  Yea,  will  you  come,  Doll  ? 

It  seems  to  me  unlikely  that  a  stage  direction  should  say 
'  she  comes'  when  Doll  had  to  go  from  the  scene.  It  seems  to 
me  also  very  unlikely  that  the  hostess  should  say  both  '  run, 
'  run '  and  also  *  come '  in  one  breath,  Bardolph  having  called 
for  her  from  another  place  to  come  to  his  master.  But 
that  Bardolph  who  had  already  asked  Quickly  that  Doll 
should  come,  should  now  ask  Doll  herself  to  come  with  some 
emphasis  and  repetition,  is  very  natural. 


ACT    III. 

Scenp:  I. 

K.  Hen.  O  thou  dull  god,  why  liest  thou  with  the 
vile, 
In  loathsome  beds ;  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 
A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum  bell  } 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge  ; 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds. 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top. 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deaf'ning  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds, 
That,  with  the  burly,  death  itself  awakes  ? 

'  Dull '  does  not,  I   apprehend,  mean  cither  '  drowsy '  or 
merely   '  obtuse,'   but  insensate,    madly  foolish.     It  has  the 
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signification  of  the  German  '  toll,'  a  sense  in  which  it  is  still 
employed  by  the  folk  of  South  Pembrokeshire. 

'  Deafing  clamours '  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos,  and  is 
most  probably  right.  So  we  have  in  Donne,  on  the  same 
subject-matter  : 

*  Hearing  hath  deaf 'd  our  sailors,  and  if  they 
'  Know  how  to  hear,  there's  none  knows  what  to  say.' 
Donne,  quoted  in  Johnson's  Dictionar}-. 

We  have  also  in  Richard  II.  the  expression — 

'  Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would  not  hear, 
'  My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear.' 

The  term  'slippery'  appears  to  me  ill  applied  to  'clouds.' 
A  slippery'  substance  is  usually  that  presenting  a  smooth  but 
resisting  surface,  which  by  its  own  evenness  or  artificial 
appliance  is  made  slipper^'.  The  clouds  soft,  and  fleecy,  and 
penetrable,  are  the  last  of  the  objects  of  nature  which  can  be 
called  '  slipper}','  unless  that  word  be  invested  with  the  un- 
wonted sense  of '  gliding.'  Pope  altered  '  clouds  '  to  '  shrouds,' 
which  Dyce  has  admitted  into  his  text,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  impropriety  of  '  slippery '  as  an  epithet  to  '  clouds.' 
Believing  '  slippery '  to  be  right,  I  too  have  thought  that  the 
true  reading  might  be  '  slippery  clifis.'  But  it  is  my  opinion 
on  the  whole  that  the  error  does  not  lie  in  '  clouds,'  but  in  the 
epithet  applied  to  them.  I  would  therefore  read  the  four 
last  lines  thus  : 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Curlingr  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanorinof  them 
With  deafing  clamours  in  the  slobbery  clouds, 
That,  with  the  hiirly,  death  itself  awakes. 

'Slobbery'  signifies  overflowing  or  drivelling  with  mois- 
ture ;  so  we  have  in  Henry  V.  : 

'  I  will  Sell  my  dukedom 
'  To  buy  a  slobber}-  and  a  dirty  farm 
'  In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion.' 

Act  iii.  sc.  3, 
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I  have  also  a  distinct,  but  unverified,  recollection  of  a  passage 
in  Swift's  journal  to  Stella,  where  he  applies  the  same  word 
to  wet  streets  and  paths. 


K.  Hen.  Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep  !  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude ; 
And,  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night, 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
Deny  it  to  a  king  ?     Then,  happy  low,  lie  down  ! 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Should  not  the  last  line  but  one  be  read  thus,  as  there 
are  few  places  where  an  Alexandrine  could  be  more  un- 
seasonable : 

Deny  it  a  king  ?  then,  happy  low,  lie  down. 

'  Deny '  is  often  in  Shakespeare  followed  by  an  oblique  case 
without  '  to,'  as  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

'  The  pound  of  flesh  which  I  demand  of  him 

'  Is  dearly  bought,  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  it ; 

*  If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law.' — Act  iv.  sc,  i. 

Warburton  and  Johnson  read  '  happy  lowly  clown.'  Coleridge 
and  Knight,  '  happy  low-lie-down  ; '  but  the  clown  in  lying 
lies  but  little  lower  than  anyone  else.  Keightley  gives  '  happy 
'  boy.'  Dent  ingeniously,  *  happy  lowt,  lie  down,'  for  '  lowt ' 
is  the  Warwickshire  word  for  a  peasant.  Bray,  '  happy  the 
'  low  lie  down.'  I  adhere  to  my  suggestion.  '  Happy  low ' 
seems  to  me  quite  unobjectionable,  and  'lie  down'  appears 
almost  necessary  to  the  propriety  and  coherence  of  the  last 
sentence,  the  meaning  of  which  is  this :  '  Lie  down,  then, 

*  without  hesitation,  thou  that  hast  the  happiness  to  be  lowly  ; 

*  for  it  is  the  crowned  head  alone  which  lies  down  to  be 
'  miserable.' 


K.  Hen.  O  Heaven  !  that  one  might  read  the  book 
of  fate ; 
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And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 

Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent 

(Wear)^  of  solid  firmness.)  melt  itself 

Into  the  sea !  and,  other  times,  to  see 

The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 

Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips ;  how  chances  mock, 

And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 

With  divers  liquors  ! — O,  if  this  were  seen, 

The  happiest  youth, — viewing  his  progress  through. 

What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue, — 

W^ould  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die. 

'  Oh  God '  is  the  word  of  the  quartos,  and  being  Shake- 
speare's word  should  be  restored.  If  the  language  of  these 
reflections  be  interpreted  according  to  its  natural  meaning 
now,  the  first  part  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  second.  The 
commencing  Hne  seems  to  express  a  prayer  that  we  might 
foresee  the  future.  The  ninth  line  points  out  the  miserable 
consequences  of  such  a  power.  It  is  for  this  reason  probably 
that  the  lines  from  '  O,  if  this  were  seen  '  to  '  sit  him  down 
'  and  die '  are  omitted  in  all  the  folios.  But  consistency  may 
be  given  to  the  whole  speech  by  interpreting  '  O  God,  that 
'  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate '  to  mean,  '  O  God,  what  a 
'  thing  were  it  if  we  had  the  power  to  read  the  book  of  fate  ! ' 
It  is  from  this  passage  obviously  that  Pope  borrowed  the 
sentiment  and  language  in  the  famous  lines  of  the  *  Essay 
'  on  Man  : ' 

'  Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate, 
'  All  but  the  page  prescribed  the  present  state.' 

If  the  ninth  and  three  following  lines,  indeed,  be  giv^en  to 
Warwick,  the  first  line  may  assume  the  import  of  a  prayer ; 
but  it  is  preferable  to  retain  them  as  a  part  of  the  king's 
speech,  and  to  understand  the  first  line  as  a  simple  utterance 
of  deprecatory  admiration.     The  words   'and  other  times  to 

*  see '    make  the  whole  sentence  incoherent.      '  O  that  one 

*  might   see '    and    '  other   times   to   see,'    a   combination   of 
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subjunctive  or  optative  and  infinitive  must  be  wrong.  '  Too  ' 
is  often  spelt  '  to '  in  the  quartos  ;  and  we  have  seen  already 
one  instance  at  least  of  the  substitution  of  '  to '  for  '  too.' 
The  quartos  and  folios  read  'how  chances  mocks.'  Rowe  I 
made  the  amendment  which  has  since  been  universally- 
adopted,  *  how  chances  mock.'  But  I  would  read,  with  some 
doubt  whether  '  mocks  *  be  not  right,  thus  :  -l 

O  God,  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate  ; 

And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 

Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent, 

Weary  of  solid  firmness,  melt  itself 

Into  the  sea  ;  and  other  times  too  see 

The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 

Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips  ;  how  chances  mock  tts. 

'  Changes '  and  '  alteration '  are  both  charged  with  a  signi- 
ficance of  deterioration.  This  is  indeed  necessary  to  the 
conclusion  that  '  one  would  sit  down  and  die,'  and  it  is  coun- 
tenanced by  other  examples,  as,  for  instance,  in  Othello  : 

'  The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poison.' 

Johnson  misinterprets  the  passage  on  the  supposition  that  the 
youth  sees  in  the  book  of  fate  perils  w^hich  he  has,  when 
reading  the  book,  actually  passed  ;  whereas,  plainly,  the  perils 
seen  in  the  book  of  fate  are,  while  he  reads  the  book,  future 
perils,  only  then  to  become  past  when  the  more  distant 
'  future  crosses  '  are  still  on  the  very  point  of  ensuing.  After 
Mason  had  caught  the  true  sense  of  the  poet,  Malone  vacil- 
lated as  to  the  meaning,  but  explains  'what  perils  past,  what 
'  crosses  to  ensue '  as  '  what  perils  having  been  past  what 
'  crosses  are  to  ensue.'  This,  it  seems  to  me,  does  the  language 
violence.  The  construction  may  be  either,  '  viewing  his  pro- 
'  gress  through  what  (severe)  crosses  to  ensue  what  (great) 
'perils;'  or,  'viewing   what   (severe)  crosses    to  ensue  what 
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'  (great)  perils  through  his  progress.'     But  the  line  may  be 
wrongly  printed,  and  we  ought  possibly  to  read  either, 

What  perils  past  what  crosses  do  ensue — 

for  'do'  might  naturally  be  corrupted  into  *  to  ' — or, 

What  perils  past  what  crosses  still  ensue. 

The  initial  '  s  '  of  '  still '  would  easily  be  lost  in  the  final  '  s  '  of 
'  crosses.' 


K.  Hen.  But  which  of  you  was  by 

(You,  Cousin  Nevil,  as  I  may  remember), 
When  Richard, — with  his  eye  brim-full  of  tears. 
Then  check'd  and  rated  by  Northumberland, — 
Did  speak  these  words,  now  proved  a  prophecy  ? 

*  Northumberland,  thou  ladder,  by  the  which 

*  My  cousin  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne  ; ' — 
Though  then,  heaven  knows,  I  had  no  such  intent ; 
But  that  necessity  so  bow'd  the  state, 

That  I  and  greatness  were  compell'd  to  kiss. 

'  You,  Cousin  Neville,  as  I  may  remember.']  '  Remember  ' 
here  perhaps  does  not  mean  '  call  to  my  recollection  '  but  '  call 
*  to  your  recollection.'     So  in  Winter's  Tale  : 

'  I'll  speak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  children 
'  I'll  not  remember  you  of,  my  own  lord.' 

Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

This  would  best  suit  the  word  '  may,'  unless  we  interpret  '  as 
'  I  may  remember,'  *  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  remember.'  But 
possibly  there  is  a  slight  error  in  the  line,  and  we  ought  to 
read  : 

You,  cousin  Nevil,  as  I  r,ic  remember. 

That  is,  as  I  recall  to  my  recollection.'     The  same  expression 
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is  made  use  of  under  similar  circumstances  by  Shakespeare 
in  Richard  the  Third  : 

'  Buck.  What  says  your  highness  to  my  just  request  ? 
'  K.  RicJi.  I  do  remember  me,  Henry  the  Sixth 

*  Did  prophesy  that  Richmond  should  be  king, 

*  When  Richmond  was  a  little  peevish  boy.' 

Act  iv,  sc.  2. 

'  I  had  no  such  intent.']  He  means  '  I  should  have  had  no  such  intent, 
but  that  necessity,'  &c.  ;  or  Shakespeare  has  here  also  forgotten  his 
former  play,  or  has  chosen  to  make  Henry  forget  his  situation  at  the  time 
mentioned.  He  had  then  actually  accepted  the  crown.  See  King 
Richard  II.,  act  iv.  sc.  i:  'In  God's  name,  I'll  ascend  the  regal  throne.' 
— Malone. 

Shakespeare  either  docs  set  at  nought,  I  think,  even  sub- 
stantial accuracy  in  this  speech,  or  purposely  makes  the  king 
do  so.  This  is  .shown  in  several  particulars.  Richard  was  not 
tJien  checked  and  rated  by  Northumberland,  nor  was  Neville 
present  when  he  spoke  the  words  here  attributed  to  him  ;  nor 
does  he  correctly  represent  the  language  of  the  scene  referred 
to  even  when  he  seems  to  profess  doing  so.  It  must  be 
observed  that  there  is  possibly  an  ellipse  of  the  conjunction 

*  that '  before  '  I  had  no  such  intent.'  If  therefore  we  supply 
the  ellipse  by  expressing  '  that,'  we  may  construe  the  passage 
thus  :  '  Although  heaven  knows,  that  at  that  moment  I  had 
'  no  such  intention,  but  that  necessity  so  bowed  the  state  that 
'  I  and  greatness  were  compelled  to  kiss.'  Possibly  Shake- 
speare leaves  the  first  '  that '  to  be  understood,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds with  the  second  '  that '  as  if  the  first  had  been  expressed. 
]^ut,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  interpret  thus:  'He  spoke 
'  these  words,  proved  by  present  events  to  be  a  prophecy ; 
'  although,  as  heaven  knows,  I  had  at  that  time  no  intention 
'  of  the  kind,  unless  (but  that)  necessity  should  so  bow  the  state 

*  as  to  compel  me  and  greatness  to  kiss.' 


War.  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives, 
Fieurincf  the  nature  of  the  times  deceas'd  : 
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The  which  observ'd,  a  man  may  prophesy, 

With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 

As  yet  not  come  to  Hfe  ;  which  in  their  seeds. 

And  weak  beginnings,  He  intreasured. 

Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time  ; 

And,  by  the  necessary  form  of  this. 

King  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  guess, 

That  great  Northumberland,  then  false  to  him, 

Would,  of  that  seed,  grow  to  a  greater  falseness  ; 

Which  should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon,. 

Unless  on  you. 

Johnson,  not  seeing  clearly  any  antecedent  to  '  this '  in  the 
phrase  '  the  necessary  form  of  this,'  proposed  to  read  '  the 
'  necessary  form  of  things  ; '  which  Steevens  modified  by 
suggesting  *  form  of  these.'  Henley  understood  '  this '  to  mean 
'  this  history  {sic)  of  the  times  deceased.' 

Johnson's  emendation  and  Steevens'  suggestion  would 
vitiate  the  reasoning,  which  Henley  too  has,  I  think,  mis- 
understood.    The  drift  of  the  whole  thought  is  as  follows  : — ■ 

*  There  is  in  the  antecedents  of  all  men  a  correct  representa- 
'  tion  of  their  past,  by  an  accurate  observation  of  which  a 
'  man  may  prophesy  their  future  actions,  of  which  the  seeds 
'  and  rudiments  are  in  the  past,  although  the  final  develop- 

*  ment  of  them  is  as  yet  to  come.  From  this  strong  principle 
'  of  necessity  then  ruling  the  development  of  things,  Richard, 

*  who  knew  the  falseness  of  Northumberland  to  himself  in  the 

*  past,  was  able  to  anticipate  with  truth  that  he  would   be 

*  more  signally  false  to  others  in  the  future,  and  that  this 

*  falseness  under  the  circumstances  must  find  its  sole  object  in 

*  Bolingbroke.'  '  The  necessary  form  of  this '  means  the 
principle  of  necessity  which  is  the  formative  power  developing 
all  this.  Such  an  interpretation,  too,  is  most  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  King's  answer :  '  Are  these  things,  then,  neces- 

*  sities  ? '     I  would  add  that  the  quartos  read   '  figuring  the 

*  natures  of  the  times.'  This  should  be  retained,  I  think,  and 
I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  true  reading  is  not : 

Figuring  their  7iatiires  of  the  times  deceased, 
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in  the  sense  *  correctly  representing  all  men's  characters  in 
'  the  times  which  are  past." 


War.   Unless  on  you. 

K.  Hen.  Are  these  things  then  necessities  ? 

Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities  : — 
And  that  same  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us. 

Steevens  proposed  to  omit  '  things  then.'  Johnson  would 
change  '  necessities '  in  the  second  line  to  '  necessity,'  and 
understands  the  whole  of  it  to  mean,  '  Let  us  meet  them  with 
'  the  violence  of  necessity.'  The  first  line  is,  I  think,  over- 
laden w^ith  feet  ;  partly  because  Shakespeare  would  hardly 
have  made  '  necessities '  to  have  three  syllables  in  the  first 
line,  and  four  in  the  same  part  of  the  second  line,  as  it  clearly 
has.  The  second  line,  too,  beginning  *  then  '  hints  that  '  then ' 
in  the  first  line  is  interpolated  ;  but  I  would  read  : 

Are  things  necessities, 
Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities. 
And  that  same  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us. 

I  prefer  this  to  Steevens'  proposal,  for,  if  the  proposition  in 
the  first  verse  be  left  quite  general,  the  third  line  has  propriety 
and  force  ;  but  if  it  be  applied  to  present  events,  as  it  must 
be  through  the  word  '  these,'  the  third  line  is  so  far  anticipated, 
and  becomes  superfluous  and  weak.  As  I  have  amended  the 
text,  the  first  two  lines  af^rm  a  principle  of  action,  which  the 
third  declares  to  have  a  present  applicability.  Johnson's  in- 
terpretation and  amendment  are,  it  seems  to  me,  wrong.  I 
understand  thus  :  '  If  things  are  brought  about  by  a  rigorous 
'  chain  of  necessary  causes,  let  us  not  hope  to  escape,  but  let 
'  us  face,  them  as  inevitable.  And  we  are  loudly  called  upon 
'to  do  this  in  the  present  case.'  In  the  second  'necessities' 
there  is  perhaps  also  a  tinge  of  the  equivocal  meaning  of 
'things  having  an  unpleasant  compulsive  efficacy.' 
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War.  It  cannot  be,  my  lord  ; 

Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo. 
The  numbers  of  the  fear'd. 

Is  this  line  right  ?  It  in  effect  says  that  the  voice  and 
echo  double  the  number  of  the  feared.  But  the  poet  surely 
intends  to  say  that  rumour  doubles  the  number  of  the  feared, 
as  an  echo  doubles  the  voice.  This  would  be  effectually  and 
correctly  expressed  by  the  removal  of  a  letter,  thus  : 

Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  aii  echo. 
The  number  of  the  feared. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the  corruption  of  '  an  * 
into  *  and  '  here.  '  Like '  here,  as  commonly  elsewhere  in 
Shakespeare,  is  synonymous  with  'just  as.' 


Scene   2. 

Fal.  Mouldy,  it  is  time  you  were  spent. 

Mould.  Spent ! 

Shal.  Peace,  fellow,  peace ;  stand  aside ;  know 
you  where  you  are  ? — For  the  other.  Sir  John  : — let  me 
see  ; — Simon  Shadow  ! 

'  The  other '  commentators  and  editors  understand  as 
referring  to  Simon  Shadow.  Dyce  has  accordingly  altered 
'the  other'  to  'the  others,'  despite  the  consent  of  quartos  and 
folios  in  'the  other.'  An  anonymous  correspondent  of  the 
Cambridge  editors  also  conjectures  '  the  others.'  But  no 
change  is  necessar}-.  '  The  other '  does  not  mean  '  the  one 
'other.'  In  the  sixteenth  century  '  other  '  was  equivalent  to 
our  modern  phrase  '  others.'  So,  '  The  citie  was  sacked  and 
'  rifled,  so  that  great  store  of  riches  was  gotten  there,  as  well 
'  of  the  inhabitants  as  of  other  that  had  brought  their  goods 
'thither  for  safeguard  of  the  same'  (Holinshed,  A.D.  1346). 
Similar  examples  are  not  rare  in  that  author. 
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Shal.  Simon  Shadow  ! 

FaL  Ay  marry,  let   me  have  him  to  sit  under 
he's  like  to  be  a  cold  soldier. 

Shal.  Where's  Shadow  ? 

Shad.   Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Shadow,  whose  son  art  thou  } 

Shad.  My  mother's  son,  sir.  "" 

Fal.  Thy  mother's  son  !  like  enough ;  and  thy 
father's  shadow :  so  the  son  of  the  female  is  the 
shadow  of  the  male  :  it  is  often  so,  indeed ;  but  not 
much  of  the  father's  substance. 

The  quartos  give  the  last  sentence,  '  but  much  of  the 
*  father's  substance.'  This  the  folios  changed  to  '  but  not  of 
'  the  father's  substance.'  Capell  made  the  amendment  in  the 
text,  '  but  not  much  of  the  father's  substance,'  as  I  learn  from 
the  Cambridge  Edition.  Dyce  altered  it  to  'not  much  of  the 
'  father's  substance,'  omitting  '  but.'  The  editors  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Edition  read  '  but  much  of  the  father's  substance,' 
understanding  '  much  '  in  the  ironical  sense.  The  word  which 
in  modern  orthography  is  spelt  'off'  is  frequently  printed 
'of,'  as  *  too'  is  printed  '  to,'  in  the  quartos  ;  and  'off'  means 
'  distant  from.'  I  think  that  the  language  of  Falstaff,  who  for 
a  time  drops  the  word  '  father '  for  the  expression  '  male,'  and 
then  again  parts  with  '  male  '  to  resume  '  father,'  shows  that 
'  but '  connects  what  follows  it  with  '  and  thy  father's  shadow.* 
'  The '  and  '  thy,'  however,  are  often  exchanged  erroneously 
in  the  old  copies.  I  would  change  '  the  father's  substance '  to 
'  thy  father's  substance.'  '  Thy  father's '  means,  of  course, 
'  thy  father  in  repute  and  legal  construction  : '  but  the  actual 
relations  which  ought  to  be  implied  in  those  of  father  and 
mother  Falstaff  describes  carefully  by  'the  male'  and  'the 
'  female.'  The  word  '  son  '  in  the  phrase  '  son  of  the  female  * 
is  perhaps  an  equivocation  between  '  son '  and  '  sun,'  and  on 
this  turns  the  jest,  the  same  object  being  both  '  sun  '  and 
'  shade  ' — he  had  just  called  '  Shadow  '  a  *  cold  soldier.'  In  a 
sentence  forming  part  of  a  comic  scene  in  Shakespeare,  where 
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the  two  words  *  son '  and  '  shadow  '  lie  in  close  proximity,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  begin  with  perplexity  and  end  in 
doubt  But  on  the  whole  view  of  the  passage  I  incline  to 
read  it  thus : 

Fal.  Thy  mother's  son !  like  enough,  and  thy 
fathers  shadow, — so  the  son  of  the  female  is  the 
shadow  of  the  male  ;  it  is  often  so,  indeed, — but  much 
off  thy  father's  substance. 


S/ial.  Do  you  like  him,  Sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Shadow  will  serve  for  summer, — prick  him; — 
for  we  have  a  number  of  shadows  to  fill  up  the  muster- 
book. 

So  read  the  folios  and  all  modern  editors  ;  but  I  would 
restore  the  reading  of  the  quartos  as  more  forcible,  and  tho- 
roughly countenanced  by  grammatical  analogy : 

Prick  him  ;  for  we  have  a  number  of  shadozus,  Jill 
up  the  muster-book. 

'  Fill  up '  means  '  which  fill  up.' 


Feeble.  I  would,  Wart  might  have  gone,  sir. 

Fal.  I  would,  thou  wert  a  man's  tailor ;  that  thou 
might'st  mend  him,  and  make  him  fit  to  go.  I  cannot 
put  him  to  a  private  soldier,  that  is  the  leader  of  so 
many  thousands  :  Let  that  suffice,  m.ost  forcible  Feeble. 

I  have  found  a  difficulty  in  assenting  satisfactorily  to  the 
assertion  that  Wart  is  exactly  the  *  leader '  of  many  thou- 
sands. There  can  be  no  doubt  who  these  thousands  were, 
for  the  merr}*  scoundrel's  recruits  were,  according  to  Davy,  in 
the  worst  degree  '  backbitten.'     But  Wart  carried,  and  did 
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not  '  lead  '  his  countless  and  nameless  dependents.  I  think 
it  possible  that  Shakespeare  may  have  written  : 

I  cannot  put  him  to  a  private  soldier,  who  is  the 
feeder  of  so  many  thousands. 

The  number  which  a  great  man  fed  was  the  test  and  measure 
of  his  rank  and  social  importance.  King  Richard  the  Second, 
when  dethroned  and  humiliated,  asks  if  the  face  which  his 
mirror  showed  to  him  be  that  which  '  kept  every  day  ten 
'thousand  men'  (act  iv.  sc.  i),  or,  as  Holinshed  expresses  it, 
'  to  whose  household  came  every  day  to  meate  ten  thousand 
'  men.'  Wart's  parasites,  too,  were  numbered  at  many  thou- 
sands. How  could  such  an  one  be  put  to  a  private  soldiei  .'* 
'  Leader  '  and  '  feeder  '  are  pronounced  with  the  difference  of 
only  one  letter,  and  written  with  that  of  two,  both  of  which 
in  a  manuscript  might  be  easily  confounded. 


Fal.   Let  that  suffice,  most  forcible  Feeble. 
Feeb.   It  shall  suffice,  sir. 

Fal.  I  am  bound  to  thee,  reverend  Feeble. — Who 
is  next  ? 

All  copies  and  all  editions  give  Falstaff's  answer  thus. 
But  why  should  Falstaff  call  Feeble  '  reverend  ' }  We  should 
I  think  read  : 

I  am  bound  to  thee,  reverent  Feeble. 

Feeble  had  in  his  last  answer  set  aside  his  own  wishes  in 
prompt,  well-expressed  deference  to  Falstaff's  decision.  He 
had  therefore  acted  '  reverently,'— that  is,  with  deferential 
regard  to  Falstaff's  authority,  a  sense  signified  often  by 
Shakespeare  under  the  word  'reverent,'  but  not  under  the 
word  '  reverend,'  which  means  exclusively  the  object  of 
respect.  As  Falstaff  had  replied  'Well  said,  courageous 
'  l^Yx^blc,'  to  Fecble's  brave  answer,  so  now  he  hails  Feeble's 
respectful  and  obedient  answer  with  'I  am  bound  to  thee, 
'  reverent  Feeble.' 
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Fal.   Is  here  all  ? 

Shal.  Here  is  two  more  call'd  than  your  number ; 
you  must  have  but  four  here,  sir  ; — and  so,  I  pray  you, 
go  in  with  me  to  dinner. 

Commentators  observe  upon  the  inconsistency  of  Shallow's 
answer  with  the  preceding  details.  Five  only  had  been  called 
— that  is,  Mouldy,  Shadow,  Wart,  Feeble,  and  Bullcalf — not 
two  therefore,  but  one,  more  than  Falstaff 's  due  '  number.' 
I  learn  from  Dyce  that  Capell  proposes  to  omit  the  word 
'  two,'  and  that  S.  Jerx'is  would  substitute  'one '  for  it ;  while 
Malone  suggests  that  Shakespeare  is  responsible  for  a  '  slight 
*  inaccuracy.'  Farmer,  as  I  understand  from  Malone,  suggests 
that  some  name  has  dropped  out.  All  these  suggestions 
seem  to  me  rather  improbable.     I  would  read  : 

Here  is  noiu  more  called  than  your  number. 

That  is,  'you  have  already  more  than  your  number.'  '  Xow  ' 
and  '  two '  have  the  same  number  of  letters,  two  out  of  three 
being  identical  in  both.  '  There '  is  the  reading  of  the  folio  ; 
this  would  facilitate  the  change  which  I  propose  rather  than 
otherAvise. 


Fal.  Come,  I  will  go  drink  with  you,  but  I  cannot 
tarr^'  dinner.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  in  good  troth. 
Master  Shallow. 

Shal.  O,  Sir  John,  do  you  remember  since  we  lay 
all  niorht  in  the  windmill  in  Saint  Georo^e's  Fields  .^ 

The  expression  '  do  you  remember  since  we  lay  '  for  *  do 
•  you  remember  when  we  lay  '  is  singular  ;  and  we  might  bv 
a  slight  change  read,  '  Do  you  remember,  oiicc  we  lay  all  nio-ht 
'  in  the  windmill.'  But  there  is  another  example  of  the  same 
expression  in  Winter's  Tale  : 

'  Beseech  you,  sir, 
'  Remember  since  you  owed  no  more  to  time 
'  Than  I  do  now.' — Act  v.  sc.  i. 
VOL.  I.  L  L 
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Fal.  For  you,  Mouldy,  stay  at  home  still ;  you  are 
past  service  : — and,  for  your  part,  Bullcalf, — grow  till 
you  come  unto  it  :   I  will  none  of  you. 

All  the  old  copies  read  '  stay  at  home  till  you  are  past 
*  service.'  Farmer  altered  this  to  *  you  have  stayed  at  home 
'  till  you  are  past  service.'  Tyrwhitt  proposed  the  reading  of 
the  text,  with  Steevens'  approval.  But  the  old  copies  are 
correct.  Mouldy  is  not  represented  in  the  foregoing  scene  as 
past  service,  but  as  well-limbed,  young,  and  strong.  In  truth, 
the  critics  regard  the  passage  wrongly.  Falstaff  is  not  here 
affecting  seriously  to  justify  his  rejection  of  Mouldy,  but  simply 
announcing  it  with  playful  impudence  after  his  fashion  in  an 
antithesis,  which  would  be  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  the 
first  '  till,'  needed  as  it  is  for  the  introduction  of  the  second 
'  till.'  So  soon  as  his  rejection  is  called  in  question  by  Shallow, 
but  no  sooner,  his  ingenuity  finds  him  in  quite  different 
reasons  for  his  corrupt  choice,  ending  with  '  Oh  give  me  the 
'  spare  men  and  spare  me  the  great  ones.'  I  would  read  there- 
fore : 

For  you.  Mouldy,  stay  at  home  till  you  are  past 
service  ;  and  for  your  part,  Bullcalf,  grow  till  you  come 
unto  it :   I  will  none  of  you. 


Fal.  These  fellows  will  do  well.  Master  Shallow. — 
God  keep  you,  Master  Silence  ;  I  will  not  use  many 
words  with  you  : — Fare  you  well,  gentlemen  both  :  I 
thank  you  :   I  must  a  dozen  mile  to-night. 

The  text  preserves  the  words  of  the  quarto  copies.  The 
first  folio,  in  order  to  avoid  the  name  of  *  God,'  changed  '  God 
'  keep  you  '  to  '  farewell.'  Pope  adds  '  farewell '  to  '  God  keep 
'  you.'  All  editors,  old  and  new,  so  punctuate  as  to  address 
this  '  God  keep  you  '  or  *  farewell '  to  Silence,  and  the  succeed- 
ing '  farewell '  to  '  both  gentlemen.'  Farmer  applies  the  first 
'  farewell '  to  Shallow,  and  leaves  Silence  with  only  the  general 
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'  farewell '  addressed  to  '  both  gentlemen.'  I  believe  the  true 
reading  of  the  passage  to  be  different  from  either  that  of 
the  foHo,  that  of  Pope,  that  of  Farmer,  or  that  of  all  the  rest  ; 
thus  : 

These  fellows  will  do  well.  Master  Shallow,  God 
keep  you !  Master  Silence,  I  will  not  use  many 
words  with  you, — fare  you  well !  Gentlemen  both,  I 
thank  you. 

If  we  adopt  the  all  but  universal  interpretation  of  the  speech, 
Shallow  receives  no  particular  farewell  greeting,  but  Silence 
does.  If  we  adopt  Farmer's  interpretation,  Silence  receives 
none,  but  Shallow  does.  Pope's  reading  gives  one  to  each, 
but  at  the  expense  of  an  interpolation.  And  all  the  readings 
give  a  double  farewell  either  to  Shallow,  or  to  Silence,  or  to 
both.  The  interpretation  and  punctuation  which  I  propose 
gives  one  specific  farewell  to  each,  a  double  farewell  to 
neither.  Again,  the  readings  alluded  to  leave  it  uncertain  to 
whom  Falstaff  addresses  his  thanks.  The  reading  which  I 
propose  bestows  his  thanks  generally,  but  expressly,  on  both. 
I  think  my  interpretation  and  punctuation  therefore  the 
rig-ht  one. 


Fal.  If  the  young'  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike, 
I  see  no  reason,  in  the  law  of  nature,  but  I  may  snap 
at  him.     Let  time  shape,  and  there  an  end. 

The  piscatorial  metaphor  of  Falstaff  seems  peculiarly 
natural  to  one  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  where  probably 
the  best  kind  of  angling  was  trolling  for  pike  with  dace  or 
gudgeon  for  bait.  But  I  would  interpret  and  punctuate 
in  a  new  manner  and  with  a  new  sense,  thus  : 

I  see  no  reason  in  the  law  of  nature,  but  I  may 
snap  at  him,  let  time  shape  ;  and  there  an  end. 

'And  there  an  end'  appears  to  me  a  conclusion  of  Falstaff 's 
speculations  on  his  natural  right  to  prey  on  Shallow,     He 

L  L  2 
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says  :  '  If  the  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  pike,  the  law  of  nature 
'  gives  me  the  right  to  make  Shallow  my  bait,  if  opportunity 
'  serve  ;  and  that's  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  question.' 
'  Let  time  shape  '  hardl)'  calls  for  '  and  there  an  end.'  The 
quartos,  I  find  since  writing,  place  only  a  comma  after  '  at 
'  him,'  but  read  '  till  time  shape.'  The  first  folio  gives  a  new 
point,  the  period,  which  I  believe  to  be  wrong,  and  a  new 
word,  '  let,'  which  is,  I  believe,  right. 


ACT    IV. 

Scene  i. 


West.  If  that  rebellion 

Came  like  itself,  in  base  and  abject  routs, 
Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  guarded  with  rage, 
And  countenanc'd  by  boys,  and  beggary  ; 
I  say,  if  damn'd  commotion  so  appear'd, 
In  his  true,  native,  and  most  proper  shape, 
You,  reverend  father,  and  these  noble  lords. 
Had  not  been  here. 

Warburton  proposed  '  heady  youth  '  for  '  bloody  youth.' 
Johnson  is  said  to  have  at  first  suggested  '  moody  youth,'  and 
subsequently  to  have  retained  'bloody'  as  signifying  'san- 
'  guine,  full  of  blood  and  the  passions  which  blood  is  supposed 
'  to  nourish.'  Mr.  Lettsom,  in  his  note  on  S.  Walker,  still 
approves  Warburton's  change.  '  Bloody '  is,  I  think,  unobjec- 
tionable, in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  King  John  : 

'  To  break  into  the  bloody  house  of  life  : ' 

and  such  an  employment  of  it  here  is  further  illustrated  and 
justified  by  the  last  quotation  in  this  note. 

Pope  for  'guarded  with  rage'   substituted  'goaded  with 
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'  rage.'  Steevens  and  Malone  approve  '  guarded  with  rage '  in 
the  sense  of  '  faced,  turned  up  with  rage,  rebelh'on  being 
'  regarded  by  the  poet  as  a  garment  or  banner.'  Taking  this 
view  of  it,  I  have  thought  of  '  guarded  with  rags,'  which  has, 
in  fact,  also  been  proposed  by  ColHer's  '  Corrector.'  But  on 
reflection  such  a  metaphor  is,  it  seems  to  me,  too  obscure  for 
acceptance  without  some  actual  mention  of  '  banner '  or 
'  garment '  to  introduce  it.  Neither  is  it  probable  that 
Shakespeare  should  call  attention  so  often  as  three  times  to 
the  '  beggarly '  nature  of  rebellion.  I  believe  that  the  true 
reading  is : 

Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  guided  with  rage. 

What  could  be  a  more  forcible  addition  to  the  description  of 
a  tumultuous  rebellion,  led  by  youth — the  most  unfit  of 
leaders,  and  countenanced  by  boys  and  beggarj- — the  most 
worthless  of  supporters,  than  that  it  \\2iS  guided  by  rage — the 
blindest  and  therefore  most  dangerous  of  guides }  In  this 
play  we  have  a  similar  idea  occurring  again  : 

'  For  when  his  headlong  riot  hath  no  curb, 

'  When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors.' 

Act  iv.  sc.  4. 


U'^esf.  You,  lord  archbishop, — 

Whose  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintain'd  ; 
Whose  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  hath  touch'd  ; 
Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutor'd  ; 
Whose  white  investments  fimire  innocence. 
The  dove  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace. 

'Whose  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintained.']  As  the 
king's  peace  guarded  the  realm,  so  the  bishop's  peace  per- 
vaded and  protected  his  diocese. 

*  Whose  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  hath  touched.*]  I 
suspect  at  least  one  error  here.  The  archbishop's  beard  had 
been  transformed  in  part  from  '  sable  '  to  '  silver.'     Now  the 
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instrument  of  transformation  is  commonly  a  wand ;  it  is 
also  the  badge  of  peaceful  authority.  If  the  word  'peace' 
is  here  correctly  read,  should  not  the  line  run  : 

Whose  beard  the  silver  wand  of  peace  hath  touched  ? 

But  again,  how  had  peace  touched  the  archbishop's  beard  ? 
Would  not  war  long  continued  have  the  same  effect  ?  Pos- 
sibly we  should  read  by  a  further  change : 

Whose  beard  the  silver  wand  of  age  hath  touched. 

So  in  Henry  VI.  pt.  ii.  (act  v.  sc.  2), '  the  silver  livery  of  age  ; ' 
and  this  'age'  here  is  naturally  contrasted  with  'bloody 
'  youth '  and  '  boys.'  The  frequent  repetition  of  the  word 
'  peace '  in  this  speech,  and  the  similarity  of  the  last  three 
letters  of  both  words,  '  pe-ace '  and  '  age,'  would  favour  the 
mistake.  Further,  as  '  innocence '  is  introduced  in  addition 
to  'peace'  in  the  fifth  line,  so  might  'age'  in  this,  being  not 
less  naturally  a  cause  of,  and  influence  for,  '  peace.'  But  on 
the  whole  I  think  '  peace  '  right.  The  wand  of  peace  is  silver ; 
the  life  of  the  archbishop  had  hitherto  been  passed  in  peace  ; 
and  therefore  the  change  of  the  archbishop's  beard  into 
silver  is  attributed  to  it,  without  reference  to  any  necessary 
relations  of  peace  as  such  to  this  transformation. 


West.  Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself, 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  such  grace. 
Into  the  harsh  and  boist'rous  tongue  of  war  ? 
Turning  your  books  to  graves,  your  ink  to  blood, 
Your  pens  to  lances  ;  and  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet,  and  a  point  of  war  ? 

'  Graves '  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos  and  first  folio. 
Warburton  proposed  to  substitute  'glaives,'  and  Hanmer, 
according  to  Johnson,  adopted  it.  Stcevens  offers  'greaves,' 
the  material  being  the  same  as  that  of  '  boots,'  which  he  seems 
to   consider   as  identical   with    '  greaves.'      On    reading   the 
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passage  first,  I  also  thought  of  '  greaves,'  but  became  better 
satisfied  with  '  gloves.'  As  the  book  is  an  arm  for  the 
scholar's  hand,  so  is  the  glove  an  arm  for  the  soldier's  hand. 
'  Glove '  is  synonymous  with  *  gauntlet : ' 

'  Hence,  therefore,  thou  nice  crutch, 
'  A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel,     • 
*  Must  glove  this  hand.' 

Since  therefore  the  warrior's  glove  evidently  filled  the  poet's 
mind  as  an  emblem  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  peaceful 
man  into  the  warrior ;  as  the  '  book  '  and  the  '  glove '  are  used 
by  the  same  limb ;  and  as  the  corruption  of  '  glove '  into 
'  grave '  involves  no  addition  to  the  number  of  letters,  and  is 
otherwise  natural,  I  prefer  to  read  the  lines : 

Turning  your  books  to  gloves,  your  ink  to  blood, 
Your  pens  to  lances. 


Arch.    Wherefore    do    I    this  ? — so    the   question 
stands. 
Briefly  to  this  end  : — We  are  all  diseased  ; 
And,  with  our  surfeiting,  and  wanton  hours, 
Have  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever. 
And  we  must  bleed  for  it :  of  which  disease 
Our  late  king,  Richard,  being  infected,  died. 
But,  my  most  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician ; 
Nor  do  I,  as  an  enemy  to  peace. 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men  : 
But,  rather,  show  awhile  like  fearful  war, 
To  diet  rank  minds,  sick  of  happiness  ; 
And  purge  the  obstructions,  which  begin  to  stop 
Our  very  veins  of  life. 

The  line, 

'  I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician,' 
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although  so  given  in  all  the  copies  and  subsequent  editions,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  last  three  verses  of  the  passage,  in  which 
the  archbishop  clearly  describes  himself  as  acting  with  a 
view,  and  by  the  means  of  a  scientific  medicine,  to  preserve 
a  sick  person's  life.     I  would  read  either : 

I  take  hit  on  me  here  as  a  physician. 
Or: 

I  take  it  on  me  here  as  a  physician. 

That  is,  '  I  am  only  acting  in  this  place  and  manner  in  the 
*  character  of  a  physician.'  Of  both  these  forms  of  expres- 
sion we  have  numerous  examples  in  Shakespeare,  as  in 
Measure  for  Measure :  '  If  you  will  take  it  on  you  to  assist 
'  him,  it  shall  redeem  you  from  your  gyves '  (act  iv.  sc.  2). 
Holinshed,  too,  shows  a  grammatical  combination  precisely 
similar  :  '  A  shoemaker  presumed,  through  a  number  of  voices 
'  that  were  ready  to  favour  him,  to  take  upon  him  as 
'mayor.' — A.D.  1382.  The  words  'nor  do  I'  apparently 
favoured  the  misconception  that  'not'  preceded  them.  But 
the  line  is  the  hinge,  as  it  were,  on  which  the  whole  speech 
turns,  and  a  misreading  of  a  negative  for  an  emphatic  affirma- 
tive produces  self-contradiction  in  the  address  as  a  whole. 


Arch.  We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth 
run, 
And  are  enforc'd  from  our  most  quiet  sphere 
By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion. 

The  folios  give  '  most  quiet  there.'  The  quartos  do  not 
contain  the  line.  Hanmer  and  Warburton  are  said  to  have 
suggested  and  printed  '  most  quiet  sphere.'  The  context 
indicated  to  me  that  the  right  reading  is  certainly — 

And  are  enforc'd  from  our  most  quiet  shore, 

before  I  perceived  that  an  anonymous  correspondent  of  the 
Cambridge  editors  had  suggested  as  alternatives  of  equal 
eligibility    'tether'    and    'shore.'      'Tether'    is    ingeniously 
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suggested ;  but  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  only  once  else- 
where, and  then  in  its  proper  meaning  as  the  line  of  attach- 
ment for  a  grazing  animal.  I  know  no  authority  for  '  tether ' 
as  a  line  of  attachment  for  a  ship  or  boat  to  the  land  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Besides,  the  tether 
could  not  with  perfect  propriet}^  be  designated  as  '  quiet.'  I 
adhere  to  'shore,'  therefore,  in  preference  to  'tether,'  to 
'  chair '  proposed  by  Theobald,  and  to  '  haven  '  or  '  rest ' 
alternatively  suggested  by  Keightley. 


Arch.  The  dangers  of  the  days  but  newly  gone, 
(Whose  memon'  is  written  on  the  earth 
With  yet-appearing  blood.)  and  the  examples 
Of  every-  minute's  instance,  (present  now,) 
Have  put  us  in  these  ill-beseeming  arms. 

Malone  apologises  for  the  tautology  of  '  examples '  and 
'  instance  '  as  one  of  Shakespeare's  pleonasms.  He  suggests, 
however,  '  instants '  as  the  minute  divisions  of  a  minute. 
SteevenS  considers  '  every  minute's  instance '  to  be  equivalent 
with  '  which  everj'  minute  presses  on  notice.'  But  '  examples 
*  of  every  minute's  instance '  means,  I  believe,  examples  of 
which  every  minute  brings  us  the  account.     So  above  : 

'  I  have  received 
*  A  certain  instance  that  Glendower  is  dead!' 

Shakespeare  is  exuberant,  as  are  men  of  genius  ;  he  is  not 
pleonastic,  as  men  of  genius  are  not. 

The  last  line  I  would  read  in  accordance  with  all  the  old 
copies,  both  quartos  and  folios  : 

Hath  put  us  in  these  ill-beseeming  arms. 


West.  What  peer  hath  been  suborn'd  to  grate  on 
you  ? 
That  you  should  seal  this  lawless  bloody  book 
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Of  forged  rebellion  with  a  seal  divine, 
And  consecrate  commotion's  bitter  edofe  ? 

The  last  line  does  not  appear  in  either  of  the  photographic 
reprints  of  the  two  quartos  of  1600  or  in  the  first  folio.  Ac- 
cording to  Theobald's  copy  of  the  quarto  the  verse  runs  : 

'  And  consecrate  commotion's  civil  edge,' 

which  he  altered  to  '  civil  page  ; '  but  which  surely  should 
have  been  amended,  if  at  all,  thus  : 

And  consecrate  commotion's  evil  page. 

The  words  *  evil  page  '  well  sustain  the  metaphor  of  '  lawless 
'  book.' 

Postscript,  1878. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  the 
fourth  Hne  does  not  appear  in  any  folio. 


Arch.  My  brother  general,  the  commonwealth, 
To  brother  born  an  household  cruelty, 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular. 

These  three  lines  arc  explained  by  Warburton  so  unsatis- 
factorily as  to  merit  little  notice.  Johnson  considers  that 
'  brother  general '  is  a  corruption  of  '  quarrel  general '  as 
opposed  to  '  quarrel  in  particular,'  the  one  meaning  '  public 
'ground  of  offence,'  the  other  'private  ground  of  offence.' 
Monk  Mason  regards  '  brother  general '  as  '  my  colleague  in 
'  the  command  '  (Earl  Mowbray)  ;  but  this  is  open  to  two 
objections.  First,  '  my  brother  general '  has  no  verb  agreeing 
with  it,  for  '  make  '  suits  only  the  first  person  '  I ' ;  secondly, 
it  leaves  '  brother  born'  without  distinctive  force.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  poet  was  certainly  contrasting  '  brother 
'  general '  with  '  brother  born,'  and  also  that  he  was  contrast- 
ing '  quarrel  in  particular  '  with  something.  A  proper  version 
of  the  passage,  therefore,  would  show  both  these  contrasts, 
whereas  Johnson  by  his  change  sacrifices  the  first  to  the  last, 
while  Monk  Mason  weakens  the  first  without  preserving  the 
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last.  The  three  lines  as  they  stand  are  just  susceptible  of 
interpretation  thus :  '  The  cause  of  my  public  brother,  the 

*  commonwealth,  which  in  the  case  of  a  brother  born  would 

*  be  a  household  cruelty  in  itself,  I  make  my  private  and 
'  personal  quarrel.'     Or,  '  I  have  two  causes  of  my  personal 

*  quarrel — one  the  cause  of  my  public  brother,  the  common- 

*  wealth,  the  other  the  cruelty  shown  to  my  natural  brother.' 
Still,  I  think  the  text  as  it  stands  is  either  defective  or  redun- 
dant. 

Under  the  first  point  of  view  I  suggest  as  possible  that  a 
verse  has  been  lost,  which  if  preserved  would  have  exhibited 
the  whole  passage  something  in  this  way  : 

My  brother  general  the  commonwealth 
/  make  my  qtim'rel  in  the  general ; 
To  brother  born  a  household  cruelty 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular. 

This  restoration  at  least  satisfies  two  conditions — it  would 
supply  what  is  wanting  to  give  the  poet's  full  meaning,  and  it 
would  supply  it  by  a  line  such  as  might,  I  think,  have 
tempted  a  transcriber  to  omit  it,  for  with  the  exception  of  one 
word  it  is  reiterated  in  the  fourth  verse  word  for  word. 

Under  the  second  point  of  view  I  would  exclude  altogether 
as  an  interpolation 

*  To  brother  born  a  household  cruelty,' 

and   would    interpret    the  two    remaining  lines  either  thus : 

*  My  brother  general  Lord  Westmoreland,  I  make  the  state 

*  of  the  commonwealth  my  private  quarrel ; '  or  thus  :  '  I  make 
'  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  which  is  in  a  general  sense 

*  my  brother,  my  priv^ate  quarrel.'     In  Julius  Caesar  we  read  : 

'  I  have  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him 
*  But  for  the  general  ; ' 

in   which   passage    '  personal    cause    to   spurn '   answers   to 

*  quarrel  in  particular,'  and  '  for  the  general '  answers  to  '  my 

*  brother  general  the  commonwealth.'  The  line  thus  rejected 
is  not  found  in  two  of  the  quartos  of  1600,  nor  in  the  first 
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folio.  The  weight  of  external  evidence,  therefore,  points  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  second  verse  ;  while  the  answer  of  West- 
moreland, 

'  There  is  no  need  of  any  such  redress, 
'  Or  if  there  were  it  not  belongs  to  you,' 

eliciting  '  Why  not  to  him  in  part  and  to  us  all  ? '  offers  strong 
internal  evidence  that  no  such  private  grievance  as  the  second 
line  describes  had  been  alleged.  I  should  prefer,  therefore, 
to  omit  it  altogether.  In  estimating  the  phrase  '  my  brother 
'  general  the  commonwealth,'  we  naturally  call  to  mind  the 
famous  sentence  of  Cicero,  '  Chari  parentes,  chari  liberi,  pro-' 
'  pinqui,  familiares ;  sed  omnes  omnium  charitates  patria  una 
'  complexa  est' — De  Officiis,  i.  17. 


West.  Were  you  not  restor'cl 

To  all  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  seigniories, 
Your  noble  and  right-well-remember'd  fathers  } 

Mozv.  What  thing,  in  honour,  had  my  father  lost, 
That  need  to  be  reviv'd,  and  breath'd  in  me  ? 

*  Need'  in  the  last  line  seems  to  me  wrong  both  in  tense 
and  number.     Surely  the  lines  were  written,  either  : 

What  thing  in  honour  had  my  father  lost. 
That  needed  be  reviv'd,  and  breath'd  in  me  ? 

Or  by  a  simple  transposition  : 

What  thing  in  honour  that  my  father  lost, 
Had  need  to  be  reviv'd,  and  breath'd  in  me  ? 

The  first  conveys  the  better  meaning. 


Mow.  The  king,  that  lov'd  him,  as  the  state  stood 
then, 
Was,  force  perforce,  compell'd  to  banish  him  : 
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And  then,  when  Harry  Bolingbroke,  and  he, — 
Being  mounted,  and  both  roused  in  their  seats, 
Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur. 
Their  armed  staves  in  charge,  their  beavers  down, 
Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkhng  through  sights  of  steel. 
And  the  loud  trumpet  blowing  them  together  ; 
Then,  then,  when  there  was  nothing  could  have  staid 
My  father  from  the  breast  of  Bolingbroke, 
O,  when  the  king  did  throw  his  warder  down. 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw. 

This  magnificent  passage,  which  enshrines  within  the 
walls  of  a  parenthesis  the  soul  of  combative  chivalr}-, 
and  has  left  httle  but  its  outward  trappings  for  posterity 
to  describe,  has  been  needlessly  altered,  I  think,  and  so 
faultily  punctuated  in  all  the  editions  which  I  have  seen,  as 
to  show  that  its  construction  has  been  misunderstood.  It 
does  not  appear  in  the  quartos. 

The  first  folio  gave  : 

'And  then  that  Harry  Bolingbroke  and  he.' 

Pope  altered  '  and  then  that '  into  '  and  then  when.'  But 
both  mean  the  same  thing,  '  then  that '  being  in  effect  '  then 
when.'  Shakespeare  in  particular  exchanges  'that'  and 
'  when,'  not  only  using  '  that '  where  'when  '  would  be,  accord- 
ing to  our  present  habits  of  writing,  somewhat  more  regular, 
but  also  employing  '  when  '  where  '  that '  would  be  natural,  as 
below : 

'  'Tis  seldom  when  the  bee  doth  leave  her  comb 
'  In  the  dead  carrion ' 

for  '  'tis  seldom  that  the  bee,'  &c.  I  think,  therefore,  the 
change  unnecessary,  and  that  'that,'  now  universally  banished, 
should  be  restored  to  the  text. 

Further,  all  the  editors  punctuate  thus : 

'  And  then,  when  Harry  Bolingbroke  and  he; 
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'  Harry  BoHngbroke '  is  so  made  to  depend  on  '  when,'  with 
two  consequences  ;  first  a  date  is  assigned  to  an  action  which 
is  never  affirmed  to  have  taken  place,  for  there  never  occurs 
any  verb  to  the  composite  subject  '  Harry  BoHngbroke  and 

*  he  ; '  secondly  the  sentence  remains  unfinished.  This  has 
led  to  further  tampering ;  for  Dyce,  I  perceive,  has  adopted 
Capell's  conjectural  alteration  of  the  last  line  but  one, 

'  O  when  the  king  did  throw  his  warder  down,' 
to 

'  O  then  the  king  did  throw  his  warder  down.' 

The  passage  should  be  otherwise  understood  and  punctuated. 
In  the  words  of  the  first  folio  : 

'  And  then  that  Harry  BoHngbroke  and  he 

'  Being  mounted,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

'  Then,  then  when  there  was  nothing  could  have  stayed,' 

both  the  opening  '  and  then  that '  and  the  following  '  then, 

*  then,  when  '  give  a  date  to  the  same  fact,  told  in  the  line 
which  precedes  both  : 

'  Was,  force  perforce,  compelled  to  banish  him.' 

The  passage  says  in  effect :    '  The  king  was  compelled    to 

*  banish  him  perforce,  and  compelled  too  at  the  moment 
'  when  nothing  could  have  saved  his  adversary  BoHngbroke 
'  from  his  vengeance.'  A  parenthesis  consisting  of  nouns  and 
participles  absolute  commences  at  '  Harry  BoHngbroke,'  and 
as  this  parenthesis  is  a  long  one,  the  poet  after  its  close  re- 
calls by  repetition  the  words  and  ideas  which  had  been  tem- 
porarily abandoned  to  commence  it.  Capell,  failing  to 
perceive  all  this,  in  order  to  fix  a  fact  and  an  action  on  the 
first  *  then  when  '  and  the  last  '  then  then  when,'  changed  the 
'  O  when  '  following  both  in  the  last  line  but  one,  into  a  fourth 
'  then,'  and  so  connected  all  the  '  thcns '  into  so  many  refe- 
rences giving  a  date  to  '  the  king  did  throw  his  warder  down.' 
This  change  was  consistent  with  the  universal  punctuation, 
and,  as  it  would  appear,  interpretation  of  the  passage.  But 
both  of  these  are,  I  believe,  wrong ;  and  the  reading  of  the 
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first  folio,  as  distinct  from  its  punctuation,  may  be  altogether 
preserved.  The  whole  passage,  as  I  understand  it,  should  be 
printed  and  pointed  thus  : 

The  king  that  loved  him,  as  the  state  stood  then, 
Was  force  perforce  compelled  to  banish  him, 
And  then  that, — (Harry  Bolingbroke  and  he 
Being  mounted,  and  both  roused  in  their  seats, 
Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur. 
Their  armed  staves  in  charge,  their  beavers  down, 
Their  eyes  of  fire  flashing  through  sights  of  steel, 
And  the  loud  trumpet  blowing  them  together), — 
Then — then    when    there    was    nothingf    could    have 

stayed 
My  father  from  the  breast  of  Bolingbroke  ! 
Oh,  when  the  king  did  throw  his  warder  down, 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw  ! 

The  sentence  ends  absolutely  at  '  breast  of  Bolingbroke.'  A 
new  sentence,  containing  a  brief  but  mournful  reflection  on 
the  consequences  of  the  action  just  described,  commences  at 
'  O  when,'  &c. 

Postscript,  1876. — Staunton,  I  find,  connecting  this  *  oh  when'  with 
the  preceding  lines,  changes  it,  as  did  Capell,  into  '  Oh  then,'  at  the  same 
time  altering,  as  Capell  did  not,  the  preceding  '  and  then '  into  '  oh  when.' 
Rowe  had  already  changed,  it  is  said  by  the  Cambridge  editors,  the  same 
'  and  then '  into  '  And  when '  with  a  similar  purpose. 


West.  But,  if  your  father  had  been  victor  there. 
He  ne'er  had  borne  it  out  of  Coventr}^ ; 
For  all  the  country*,  in  a  general  voice, 
Cried  hate  upon  him  ;  and  all  their  prayers,  and  love, 
Were  set  on  Hereford,  whom  they  doted  on, 
And  bless'd,  and  grac'd  indeed,  more  than  the  kino-. 

The  two  first  lines  are  awkward,  for  in  the  phrase  '  borne 
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*  it '  the  word  *  it '  has  in  strictness  no  antecedent  to  which  it 
can  refer.     Possibly  we  should  read  : 

But  if  your  father  had  won  victory  there, 
He  ne'er  had  borne  it  out  of  Coventry. 

But  it  may  well  be  that  '  it,'  by  a  peculiar  idiomatic 
force  of  the  phrase  '  borne  it,'  needs  no  antecedent.  In 
Troilus  and  Cressida  we  have :  '  A  paltry,  insolent  fellow, 
'  can  he  not  be  sociable .''  I'll  let  his  humours  blood.  An 
'all  men  were  of  my  mind  he  should  not  bear  it  so.  He 
'  should  eat  swords  first '  (act  ii.  sc.  3).  '  He  ne'er  had  borne 
'it,'  then,  may  mean,  'he  would  not  have  carried  his  trium- 
'  phant  bearing  out  of  Coventry.' 

I  would  read  '  cried  hate  on  him.'  The  two  oldest  folios 
read, 

'  And  bless'd,  and  graced,  and  did  more  than  the  king.* 

Dr.  Thirlby  altered  '  and  did  '  to  '  indeed,'  if  correctly,  yet, 
according  to  the  punctuations  of  all  subsequent  editors,  with- 
out a  correct  understanding  of  '  indeed,'  The  line  should  be 
printed  : 

And  bless'd  and  graced, — indeed  more  than  the  king. 

But  '  indeed  '  is  universally  connected  with  '  blessed '  and 
'  graced,'  and  disconnected.,  from  '  more  than  the  king.'  I  am 
not  sure,  however,  that  the  old  reading  '  and  did  '  is  not  the 
right  one,  meaning,  '  and  did  grace,  and  did  bless,  more  than 
'  they  did  grace  and  bless  the  king.'  As  we  have  in  these 
plays  the  expression  '  and  shall '  without  a  repetition  of  the 
verb  to  which  it  applies,  if  already  expressed,  so  perhaps 
Shakespeare  used  '  and  did  '  in  the  same  way.  The  true 
reading  of  King  John  which  I  have  proposed  at  page  51,  is  : 

'  We  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven  ; 
'  If  that  be  so,  I  shall  my  son  again.' — Act  iii.  sc.  2. 


West.  Here  conic  I  from  our  princely  general, 
To  know  your  griefs  ;  to  tell  you  from  his  grace, 
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■   That  he  will  give  you  audience  :  and  wherein 
It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just, 
You  shall  enjoy  them  ;  ever}thing  set  off 
That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies. 

The  two  last  lines  can  hardly  be  right.  Hanmer  reads 
'mark  you  enemies.'  Capell,  far  more  ingeniously  and  pro- 
bably, 'hint  you  enemies.'  But  other  changes  are  possible. 
First  we  might  read,  with  an  ellipse  not  rare, 

Evervthinor  set  off, 
He  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies. 

Again,  the  error  may  lie  in  '  thing,'  not  in  '  think  ; '  and  per- 
haps we  should  read  : 

You  shall  enjoy  them  ;  every  thought  set  off 
That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies. 

'  Thing  '  and  '  think  '  are  so  alike  as  to  suggest  that  the  one 
attracted  the  other  into  the  text ;  and  '  thought '  so  would 
be  displaced  by  '  thing.'  Shakespeare  elsewhere  jingles  the 
noun  and  the  verb,  as  in  Richard  II.  : 

*  Although  on  thinking,  on  no  thought  I  think.' 


Arch.  Then  take,  my  lord  of  Westmoreland,  this 
schedule ; 
For  this  contains  our  general  grievances  : — 
Each  several  article  herein  redress 'd; 
All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence. 
That  are  insinew'd  to  this  action, 
Acquitted  by  a  true  substantial  form  ; 
And  present  execution  of  our  wills 
To  us,  and  to  our  purposes,  consign'd  ; 
We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again, 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

The  quartos  read  '  to  us  and  our  purposes  confined.'     It 
VOL.  I.  M  M 
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appears  to  me  clear  from  the  general  rhythm  of  the  verses 
that 

'  To  us  and  our  purposes  confined  ' 

is  connected  not  only  immediately,  but  exclusively,  with 

'  And  present  execution  of  our  wills,' 

whether  we  retain  '  confined,'  which  is  the  reading  of  the  old 
copies,  or  adopt  either  of  the  amendments  '  consigned  '  and 
'  confirmed '  which  have  been  proposed  as  its  substitutes. 
But  if  so,  the  phrase  '  to  our  purposes '  seems  to  me  verging 
on  nonsense,  for  how  can  '  the  execution  of  wills '  be  '  con- 
*  firmed,'  or  '  consigned,'  or  '  confined  '  to  '  purposes '  which 
are  identical  with  '  wills '  ?  '  The  purposes  of  us '  is  intelligible, 
the  purposes  of  '  our  wills '  appears  to  me  rather  too  much 
like  jargon.  We  need  somewhat  in  the  place  of  '  our  pur- 
'  poses,'  which  is  co-ordinate  with  '  us  '  in  the  fact  and  cha- 
racter of  having  '  wills.'  Hanmer,  probably  to  escape  this 
difficulty,  proposed  to  read  '  properties  confirmed,'  which 
Warburton  partly  accepts  in  reading  *  properties  confined.'  I 
am  not  satisfied  ;  I  incline  to  read  the  lines : 

All  members  of  our  cause  both  here  and  hence, 
That  are  insinewed  to  this  action, 
Acquitted  by  a  true  substantial  form ; 
And  present  execution  of  our  wills 
To  us  and  our  partners  confirmed  ; 
We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again, 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

'  Partners  '  might  easily  be  misread  into  *  purposes.'  It  is 
susceptible  of  a  trisyllabic  pronunciation  according  to  the 
laws  of  Shakespeare's  prosody,  while  '  us  and  our  partners  ' 
ranges  in  an  even  line  with  '  all  members  of  our  cause,'  and 
declares  whose  wills  are  to  be  presently  executed.  *  Partners  ' 
and  '  purposes '  have  the  same  number  of  letters.  There  is 
no  'to'  before  'purposes'  in  the  quartos,  but  'our'  may  be 
pronounced  in  two  syllables.  '  Partners '  is  a  word  which 
Shakespeare  often  applies  to  '  joined  and  leagued  chieftains 
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*  in  a  battle-field.'  Macbeth,  for  instance,  speaks  of  Banquo 
as  *  my  partner.'  *  Partisans,'  which  seems  in  the  character, 
although  not  in  the  number,  of  letters  to  approach  more 
closely  to  '  purposes,'  always  signifies  the  weapons  of  that 
name  in  Shakespeare,  and  therefore  is  inadmissible.  But 
possibly  the  line  should  be 

To  us  and  owx  partakers  so  confirmed. 

A  '  partaker '  is,  in  the  literary  language  of  the  sixteenth 
centur>',  an  '  associate,'  '  follower,'  '  partisan,'  or  '  accomplice,' 
according  to  circumstances.  Johnson  gives  to  the  word  this 
as  one  specific  sense  of  it,  in  his  Dictionary.  In  Holinshed, 
top,  it  occurs  with  such  a  meaning :  '  Shortly  after  there 
'  arose  no  small  adoo  in  the  citie  of  London  about  the  elec- 
'  tion  of  their  mayor  ;  for  such  as  favoured  the  late  mayor, 
'  John  de  Northampton,  stood  against  Sir  Nicholas  Brambre, 
'  Knight,  that  was  chosen  to  succeed,  &c.,  insomuch  that  a 
'  shoomaker,  who  was  one  of  John  de  Northampton's  "  par- 
' "  takers,"  presumed,  through  a  number  of  voices  that  were 

*  ready  to  favour  him,  to  take  upon  him  as  mayor,' — A.D.  1383. 

'  So  confirmed '  would  mean  '  confirmed  by  a  true  sub- 
'  stantial  form.'     '  Partakers  so '  might  be  misread  into  '  pur- 

*  poses.' 


Arch.   No,   no,  my  lord ;  note  this, — the  king  is 
weary 
Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances. 

Johnson  thinks  that  the  second  line  is  corrupted,  and  that 
we  should  read  : 

*  Of  picking  out  such  dainty  grievances.' 

Steevens,  however,  points  out  that  '  picking '  means  '  piddling, 
*  insignificant.'  I  think  that  '  picking '  is  certainly  an  epithet 
of  'grievances.'  But  the  line  is  susceptible  of  amendment 
thus : 

The  king  is  weary 
And  dainty  ^such  picking  grievances. 

.M  M  2 
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*  Dainty  of  is  an  expression  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  Shake- 
speare, as  in  Macbeth,  act  ii.  sc.  3  : 

'  Let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking,' 

where  '  dainty  of  leave-taking '  is  '  fastidious  as  to  the  kind  of 
'  leave  which  we  take.'  So  again  Romeo  and  Juliet  (act  i. 
sc.  5) : 

'  Which  of  you  all 
'  Will  now  deny  to  dance }     She  that  makes  dainty.' 

That  is,  she  that  is  too  fastidious  to  dance. 

As  this  amendment  consists  simply  in  the  change  of  place 
between  'of  and  'and,'  I  incline  to  give  it  the  preference 
over  the  text  as  it  stands.  The  changed  reading  will  mean  : 
'  The  king  is  grown  weary  and  fastidious  in  listening  to  and 
*  thinking  of  grievances  which  are  unsubstantial.' 

Postscript,  1876. — Mr.  Keightley,  I  find  from  the  Cambridge  Edition, 
proposes 

'  Of  such  dainty  and  picking  grievances.' 

I  prefer  my  own  suggestion. 


Arch.  For  he  hath  found, — to  end  one  doubt  by 
death, 
Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life. 
And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  clean  ; 
And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory, 
That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss 
To  new  remembrance. 

Although  '  his  tables  '  means  the  king's  tables,  yet  '  his 
'  loss  '  immediately  following  does  not  mean  the  '  king's  loss,' 
but  '  memory's  loss.'  The  suggestion  is  that  the  king,  who  has 
kept  tables  to  aid  his  memory  by  registering,  and  so  repeating 
to  memory,  what  memory  might  from  time  to  time  lose,  in 
such  a  manner  that  memory  renewed  thereby  its  act  of  re- 
membrance, is  now  to  wipe  clean  these  tables. 
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Arch.  For  full  well  he  knows, 

He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land, 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion  : 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends, 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 
He  doth  unfasten  so,  and  shake  a  friend. 
So  that  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wife, 
That  hath  enraged  him  on  to  offer  strokes ; 
As  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infant  up. 
And  hanofs  resolv'd  correction  in  the  arm 
That  was  uprear'd  to  execution. 

The  three  phrases,  'so  enrooted,'  'unfasten  so,'  and 
'  shake  a  friend  so  that,'  intimate  that  we  have  one  '  so  '  too 
many.  *  So '  and  '  to,'  however,  as  I  have  before  said,  are 
frequently  exchanged  by  error  in  the  old  copies,  and  '  to ' 
in  the  oldest  copies,  the  quartos,  is  the  frequent  method  of 
spelling  *  too.' 

Again,  the  construction  of  this  passage  has,  I  think,  been 
misunderstood.  In  the  phrase  commencing  the  second  line, 
that  has  enraged  him  on,'  the  word  '  that '  has  been  taken 
for  a  relative  pronoun,  whose  antecedenfis  'an  offensive  wife' 
immediately  preceding  in  the  line  above.  The  Cambridge 
editors  therefore  print  all  in  one  clause  without  even  an 
intervening  comma.  '  Him '  is  at  the  same  time,  cf  course, 
referred  to  the  husband  of  the  offensive  wife ;  and  through 
faith  in  this,  Collier's  '  Corrector,'  after  saying  '  to  whom  else 
'  can  it  refer .'  '  substitutes  for  '  him  on  '  '  her  man,'  amending 
the  line  thus  : 

'  That  hath  enraged  her  man  to  offer  blows.' 

But  this  leaves  '  so  that  this  land  '  without  any  grammatical 
status  in  the  sentence  at  all.  In  truth,  '  that '  before  '  hath 
'  enraged  him  on  '  has  its  antecedent  in  '  land,'  not  in  '  wife  ; ' 
and  •  him '  has  its  antecedent  not  in  '  the  husband,'  expressed 
or  understood,  but  in  the  king.    The  separation  of  antecedent 
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from  relative  by  an  intervening  substantive  is  common  in 
Shakespeare.   So  in  a  passage  of  Richard  II.,  already  quoted  : 

'  When  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 

*  Beyond  the  globe  which  lights  the  lower  world.' 

The  passage  should,  I  think,  run  thus  : 

For  full  well  he  knows, 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land, 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion. 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends. 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 
He  doth  unfasten  too,  and  shake,  a  friend  : 
So  that  his  land, — like  an  offensive  wife, — 
That  hath  enraged  him  on  to  offer  strokes, 
As  he  is  striking  holds  his  infant  up. 
And  hangs  resolved  correction  in  the  arm, 
That  was  upreared  to  execution. 

'Him'  and  'his'  refer  to  the  king.  Such  is  the  only  con- 
struction which  can  give  grammatical  coherence,  I  apprehend, 
to  the  whole  passage.  The  figure  here  is  mainly  and  essen- 
tially a  metaphor,  but,  as  if  he  doubted  the  aptitude  of  his 
hearers  to  follow  him  intelligently  without  explanation  through- 
out, the  poet  has  awkwardly  thrown  in  almost  at  its  com- 
mencement a  simile  which  was  intended  to  illustrate  its  nature, 
but  which  has,  in  fact,  also  to  a  certain  degree  marred  its 
construction  and  its  effect  by  investing  it  with  a  double  cha- 
racter of  simile  and  metaphor  incongruously  combined.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  language  which  immediately 
follows  : 

*  Besides,  the  king  hath  wasted  all  his  rods 
'  On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 
'  The  very  instruments  of  chastisement' 

Postscript,  1878. — I  discover,  while  correcting  this  page  for  the 
press,  that  Mr.  Grant  White  substitutes  '  too '  for  '  so.' 
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Scene  2. 

P.  John.  My  lord  of  York,  it  better  show'd  with 
you, 
When  that  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bell, 
Encircled  you,  to  hear  with  reverence 
Your  exposition  of  the  holy  text. 
Than  now  to  see  you  here  an  iron  man  ; 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum, 
Turning  the  word  to  sword,  and  life  to  death. 

Both  quartos  read  the  last  Hne  but  two  with  '  talking ' 
after  'iron  man.'  This  was  altered  by  the  first  folio,  and  has 
been,  I  believe,  universally  printed  since  that  time  as  the 
quotation  gives  the  line.  But  '  iron '  is  often  monosyllabic  in 
Shakespeare,  and  Holinshed  says  that  the  archbishop  *  coming 
'  forth  amongst  them  clad  in  armor,  incouragcd,  exhorted,  and 
'  by  all  itieans  he  could  pricked  them  forth  to  take  the  enterprise 
'  in  hand.'     I  incline,  therefore,  to  restore  the  old  line — 

Than  now  to  see  you  here,  an  iron  man  talking. 

Added  to  '  an  iron  man  '  the  word  '  talking '  is  far  from  otiose  ; 
it  throws  an  element  of  incongruity  into  the  archbishop's 
bearing,  which  is  not  ineffective  ;  it  supplies  an  element  of 
unseemly  contrast  to  his  former  appearance  as  a  preacher  ; 
and  it  is  a  faithful  historical  exponent  of  what  he  did. 


P.  John.  That  man,  that  sits  within  a  monarch's 
heart. 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour, 
Would  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  king. 
Alack,  what  mischiefs  might  be  set  abroach, 
In  shadow  of  such  greatness  I — With  you,  lord  bishop. 
It  is  even  so. 
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The  word  *  shadow '  in  itself,  preceded  by  the  imagery  of 
'  sunshine,'  tends  to  produce  misinterpretation.     '  In  shadow 

*  of  such  greatness '  does  not  here  mean  *  in  the  shade  of  such 

*  greatness ;  for  it  must  be  observed  that  the  man  here 
spoken  of  is  described  as  in  the  '  sunshine,'  not  in  the 
'  shadow.'  *  Shadow '  here  means  '  image,'  as  distinct  from 
the  reality,  and  so  far  only  a  shadow  as  a  shadow  both 
resembles  its  substance  and  is  not  the  substance  itself.  Such 
is  a  frequent  meaning  of  '  shadow '  in  Shakespeare — '  a  like- 
'  ness  and  image  of  some  substance,  not  being  itself  the  sub- 
'  stance.'  '  In  shadow  of  such  greatness '  means,  '  in  his 
'  function  of  representing  such  greatness.'  But  I  believe  the 
line  to  be  otherwise  slightly  wrong.  If  the  clerical  character 
had  formed  a  part  of  the  description,  it  would  have  been 
mentioned  here,  as  elsewhere,  not  as  episcopal,  but  as  '  archi- 
'  episcopal,'  not  as  '  lord  bishop,'  but  as  '  lord  archbishop.' 
Therefore  perhaps  we  should  read,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
line  in  every  way  : 

In  shadow  of  such  greatness  ! — With  you,  lord, 
It  is  even  so. 

He  has  been  called  in  the  early  part  of  the  speech  *  my 
'  lord  of  York.' 


P.  John.         Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken, 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God  ? 
To  us,  the  speaker  in  his  parliament ; 
To  us,  the  imagin'd  voice  of  God  himself ; 
The  very  opener,  and  intelligencer 
Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heaven, 
And  our  dull  workings. 

The  old  copies,  both  quarto  and  folio,  have  '  imagine 
'  voice.'  Pope  altered  this  to  'imagined.'  Malone  suggested 
*  image  and  voice,'  the  harshness  of  which  determined 
Steevens  to  accept  *  imagined.'  Besides,  this  participle  is 
used  by  the  poet  similarly  in  Measure  for  Measure : 
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*  The  body, 
'  That  did  supply  thee  at  the  garden  house 
*  In  her  imagin'd  person.' — Act  v.  sc.  i. 

There  may  possibly  be  an  error  in  the  third  line ;  possibly  the 
poet  wrote : 

Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken, 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God  ? 
To  him,  the  speaker  in  his  parliament, 
To  us  the  imagin'd  voice  of  God  himself, 
The  ver^'  opener  and  intelligencer 
Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  Heaven, 
And  our  dull  workines. 

The  last  lines  explain  the  two  lines  which  precede  them. 
The  archbishop  is  in  the  last  lines  shown  to  hold  two  cha- 
racters, arising  out  of  the  relation  of  each  of  these  two  parties 
to  the  other — the  one  as  interpreting  the  grace  of  heaven  as 
the  voice  of  heaven  to  the  State,  the  other  as  declaring  the 
dull  workings  of  the  human  parliament  to  heaven  as  the 
voice  of  that  parliament.  His  aspect  toward  God  was  that 
of  Speaker,  representing  a  parliament  ;  his  aspect  toward 
men — that  is,  to  the  parliament  itself — was  that  of  the  voice 
of  the  Heavenly  Majesty  addressing  them.  The  pronouns  in 
our  copies  of  Shakespeare  are  very  uncertain  ;  and  we  have 
only  two  quartos  of  this  play,  both  issued  in  the  same  year. 

Postscript,  1876.— I  find  that  Rann  has  adopted  'image  and'  of 
Malone. 


P.  Jolm.  You  have  taken  up, 

Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 
The  subjects  of  his  substitute,  my  father. 

So  all  the  old  copies,  except  that  the  folios,  as  usual,  sub- 
stitute *  heaven  '  for  '  God.'  Capell,  however.  Collier's  '  Cor- 
'  rector,'  S.  Walker,  and  Dyce  in  conformity  with  these,  have 
read, 
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*  Under  the  counterfeited  seal  of  God.' 

This  change  appears  to  me  unnecessary.  Collier,  in  vindica- 
tion of  his  *  Corrector,'  refers  to  another  passage,  in  which  the 
archbishop  is  mentioned  as 

*  Sealing  this  lawless  bloody  book 
'  Of  forged  rebellion  with  a  seal  divine.' 

But  the  two  images  are  different;  what  is  sealed  must  be 
sealed  with  a  seal,  and  *  the  taking  up '  of  soldiers  is  a 
quite  different  act  from  sealing  a  book — i.e.  a  legal  instru- 
ment. *  You  have  taken  up '  means  '  you  have  engaged  ; ' 
so  we  have  in  Holinshed  :  '  This  year  the  king  caused  a  great 
'  number  of  artificers  and  labourers  to  be  taken  up,  whom  he 
*  set  in  hand  to  build  a  chamber  in  the  castle  of  Windsor, 
'which  was  called  the  round  table  '  (a.D.  1343).  A  'seal'  is 
not  the  only  object  which  may  be  counterfeited  ;  in  this  play 
we  read  '  counterfeit  the  expression  of  grief.'  There  is  no 
impropriety,  then,  in  the  expression  '  counterfeited  zeal.'  Nor 
is  the  phrase  *  zeal  of  God  '  improbable.  Our  translators  of 
the  Bible  write  '  the  zeal  of  thine  house  '  in  the  same  sense. 
'  Zeal '  commonly,  too,  means  '  love.'  It  might  even  be  urged 
without  too  much  partisanship  that  the  passage  quoted  in 
favour  of  'seal'  here  actually  tells  against  it.  A  'seal  divine' 
cannot  exactly  be  identical  with  a  'counterfeited  seal  of 
'  God.'  The  one  expression  attributes  genuineness,  the  other, 
falsity,  to  the  seal.  The  old  reading  '  zeal,'  therefore,  should, 
I  think,  still  hold  its  place. 


Arch.    The    time    misorder'd   doth,    in    common 
sense, 
Crowd  us,  and  crush  us,  to  this  monstrous  form, 
To  hold  our  safety  up. 

Warburton  proposed  '  common  fence '  in  the  signification 
of  '  self-defence.'  I  doubt  not  that  the  amendment  is  justified 
in  a  slightly  different  sense  of  these  words,  although  Johnson 
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and  all  other  editors  have  rejected  it  The  same  error  of  the 
press  I  observed  in  the  following  lines  of  Vaughan  the  Silurist, 
and  communicated  the  same  alteration  to  Mr.  Grosart  on  the 
pubhcation  of  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  that  poet : 

'  All  various  lusts  in  cities  still 

*  Are  found  ;  they  are  the  thrones  of  ill ; 

'  The  dismal  sinks  where  blood  is  spill'd  ; 

*  Cages  \vith  much  uncleanness  fill'd. 

*  But  rural  shades  are  the  sweet  sense 

'  Of  piety  and  innocence.' — Retirement. 

Here  the  line  should  run  'are  the  swQQt  fence! 

'  Doth  in  common  fence  crowd  us  and  crush  us '  may 
mean  either  *  in  general  defence  of  the  common  weal '  or  '  in 
•  one  fortified  position  to  which  we  have  all  thronged.' 


Arch.  I  sent  your  grace 

The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief  ; 
The   which   hath   been   with  scorn  shov'd   from    the 

Court, 
Whereon  this  Hydra  son  of  war  is  born  : 
Whose  dangerous  eyes  may  well  be  charmed  asleep, 
With  grant  of  our  most  just  and  right  desires  ; 
And  true  obedience,  of  this  madness  cured, 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majesty. 

What  is  '  this  Hydra  son  of  war  ? '  Is  it  '  this  Hydra 
'  which  is  the  son  of  war .'' '  Certainly  not ;  for '  this  Hydra '  was 
itself  war ;  nor  was  the  mythological  Hydra  in  point  of  fact 
the  son  of  war ;  nor  was  it  a  son  at  all,  being  a  female.  I 
doubt  not  that  '  son '  is  wrong :  the  word  in  the  quarto  is 
*  Sonne ; '  but  the  literal  resemblance  between  '  sonne  '  and 
'  forme '  is  so  great  that  I  would  confidently  amend  thus  : 

I  sent  your  grace 
The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief; 
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The   which  hath   been   with    scorn   shov'd  from   tl'if 

Court ; 
Whereon  this  Hydra y^rw  of  war  is  born, 
Whose  dangerous  eyes  may  well  be  laid  asleep 
With  grant  of  our  most  just  and  right  desires  ; 
And  true  obedience,  of  this  madness  cured, 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majesty. 


1 


The  word  '  form  '  is  most  apt  in  every  way.  '  This  Hydr 
*  form '  is  identical  with  '  this  monstrous  form '  spoken  of  foi 
lines  above.  The  fifty-headed  monster  is  the  form  in  whic 
the  poet  represents  this  war  to  be  born  into  the  world. 


\ 


I 


Hast.  And  though  we  here  fall  down, 
We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt ; 
If  they  miscarry,  theirs  shall  second  them  : 
And  so,  success  of  mischief  shall  be  born  ; 
And  heir  from  heir  shall  hold  this  quarrel  up 
Whiles  England  shall  have  generation. 

The  fourth  line  admits  of  three  different  constructiom 
the  first — '  and  in  this  way  a  new  mischief  shall  be  produce 

*  as  a  successor  to  an  old  mischief     The  second,  '  a  success 
'  shall  arise  out  of  failure  and  miscarriage.'    The  third,  '  in  thit 

*  way  a  good  consequence  shall  be  born  of  failure  and  mig 
'  carriage.'  I  rather  incline  to  the  second  construction  whe 
my  view  takes  in  both  what  follows  and  what  precedes  in  th 
context. 

All  editions  which  I  have  seen  give  the  last  line  but  on 
as  it  stands  in  the  quotation,  and  as  the  folios  read  it ;  but  ! 
would  here  again  adhere  to  the  oldest  copies,  the  two  quartos 

And  heir  from  heir  shall  hold  his  quarrel  up. 

That  is,  '  each    succeeding   heir   shall    maintain  the  quarre 
which  was  the  quarrel  of  his  ancestor.' 
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West.   How  far  forth  do  you  like  these  articles  ? 

P.  Johi.  I  like  them  all,  and  do  allow  them  well : 
And  swear  here  by  the  honour  of  my  blood, 
My  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook  ; 
And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 
Wrested  his  meaning  and  authority. 

'  Wrest '  here  seems  simply  equivalent  to  '  enforce,'  not  '  to 
f  enforce  wrongfully.'  The  first  meaning  is  consistent  with 
ther  instances  of  the  application  of  this  word,  where  it  means 
*  to  hold  with  a  strong  hand,'  but  not  therefore  '  to  hold 
'  wrongfully.'  The  expression  *  too  lavishly '  also  indicates 
■his,,  for  it  implies  that  the  misuse  of  the  king's  meaning  and 
iuthority  consisted  wholly  in  too  lavish  use  and  enforcement. 


Mow.  You  wish  me  health  in  very  happy  season  ; 
For  I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill. 

Rich.  Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merrj-  ; 
Jut  heaviness  foretells  the  o-ood  event. 

West.    Therefore   be    merry,    coz  ;    since    sudden 
sorrow- 
Serves    to    say   thus, — some    good    thing    comes   to- 
morrow. 

S.  Walker  proposes  '  seems  to  say  this.'  The  least  that 
an  be  said  against  this  emendation  is  that  it  is  not  needed. 
But  it  appears  to  me  a  deterioration  of  the  authentic  text. 
Depression  of  spirits  can  hardly  seem  to  promise  good  things, 
dthough  experience  may  prove  that  it  actually  serves  to 
do  so. 


P.  JoJm.    The  word  of  peace  is  render'd  ;  hark, 
how  they  shout ! 

I  have  thought  that  we  should  read  : 

The  word  of  peace  is  render'd  ; — hark  ! — they  shout ! 
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for  it  is  clear  that  the  line,  according  to  our  pronunciation, 
contains  a  syllable  too  much,  and  'how'  might  be  spared. 
But  the  quartos  print  the  words  thus  : 

'  The  word  of  peace  is  rendred  hark  how  they  shout' 

'  Rendred  '  is  to  be  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  *  rendrd,'  just 
as  '  scattred '  is  in  the  line  : 

'  The  thieves  are  all  scatt'red,  and  possess'd  with  fear.' 


Arch.  A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest ; 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued, 
And  neither  party  loser. 

Surely  the  last  line  should  run — 

And  neither  party  loses. 

The  rule  of  grammar  is  thus  satisfied,  and  verb  is  effectively 
answered  by  verb. 


P.  John.  Go,  my  lord, 

And  let  our  army  be  discharged  too.  ! 

\_Exit  Westmoreland. 
And,  good  my  lord,  so  please  you,  let  our  trains 
March  by  us ;  that  we  may  peruse  the  men 
We  should  have  cop'd  withal.  f 

Arch.  Go,  good  Lord  Hastings, 

And,  ere  they  be  dismiss'd,  let  them  march  by. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

P.  yoh7i.  Now,  cousin,  wherefore  stands  our  ami}- 
still  ? 

The  third  line  gives  the  reading  of  all  the  old  copies  in 
the  words  'our  trains.'     Although  Capell,  according  to  the 
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Cambridge  Edition,  proposed  '  your  trains,'  yet  no  modem 
editor,  except  Dyce,  seems  to  have  adopted  it — i.e.  neither 
Collier,  Knight,  nor  the  Cambridge  editors.  'Your  trains,' 
however,  is  clearly  right.  The  professed  object  of  Prince 
John  in  this  proposal  regards  only  the  '  marching  past '  of  the 
opposite  army — that  is,  'your  trains.'  Again,  the  secret 
object  of  the  prince  in  this  proposal  was  obviously  to  ascer- 
tain and  test  the  fact  that  the  opposite  army  had  dispersed. 
With  this  view  his  proposal  would  be  only  that  '  your  trains ' 
should  march  by.  Further,  that  Prince  John,  at  the  moment 
when  he  had  just  dismissed  Westmoreland  with  absolute 
orders  to  discharge  and  disperse  his  army,  should  propose  to 
his  adversar}',  who  was  then  present,  that  the  same  army  also 
should  march  past  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  We 
ought  to  read  : 

And,  good  my  lord,  so  please  you,  let  your  trains 
March  by  us. 

An  objection  has  been  raised  against  this  change  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  word  '  trains,'  which  must  by  the  plural 
form  include  both  armies.  But  even  if  *  trains  '  be  not  appli- 
cable except  to  the  followers  of  more  than  one,  it  must  still  be 
remembered  that  the  one  whole  army  of  the  insurgents  con- 
sisted in  the  followers  of  numerous  chiefs,  and  therefore  may 
be  fairly  called  '  trains.' 


Lan.  I  trust,  lords,  we  shall  lie  to-night  together. 

That  is,  we  shall  occupy  the  same  house  or  lodgings  to- 
night. The  same  expression  occurs  rather  quaintly  in  Holin- 
shed,  who  says  of  Edward  Balliol  after  his  expulsion  from 
Scotland,  'After  this  he  went  and  laie  a  time  with  the  Lady 
'of  Gines,  that  was  his  kinswoman  '  (A.D.  1338). 


Mow.  Is  this  proceeding  just  and  honourable  ? 
West.  Is  your  assembly  so  ? 
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Arch.  Will  you  thus  break  your  faith  ? 

P.  John.  I  pawned  thee  none  : 

I  promised  you  redress  of  grievances 
Whereof  you  did  complain. 

'  Your  assembly  '  means  '  your  meeting  in  arms  ; '  so  in 
Holinshed  :    '  The    Earl  of  Northampton   and   the   Earl  of 

*  Arundell,  with  the  second  battell,  were  on  a  wing  in  good 

*  order,  &c.  The  lords  and  knights  of  France  came  not  to 
'  the  assemblie  together,  for  some  came  after  in  such  hast  and 
'  evil  order  that  one  troubled  another '  (A.D.  1346). 

The  second  line  is  defective ;  may  it  not  have  become  so 
through  either  the  prosaic  taste  of  actor  or  editor,  or  through 
the  hasty  glance  of  the  copyist  or  printer  ?  Did  the  first 
lines  not  run  : 

Mow.  Is  your  proceeding  just  and  honourable  ? 
West.  Is  your  assembly yV^i-/  and  Jionourable  ?  , 


Scene  3. 

Fal.  What's  your  name,  sir  ?  of  what  condition  are 
you  ;  and  of  what  place,  I  pray  ? 

Cole.  I  am  a  knight,  sir ;  and  my  name  is — Colevile 
of  the  Dale. 

Fal.  Well,  then,  Colevile  is  your  name ;  a  knight 
is  your  degree ;  and  your  place,  the  dale.  Colevile 
may  still  be  your  name  ;  a  traitor  your  degree ;  and 
the  dungeon  your  place, — a  place  deep  enough  ;  so 
shall  you  still  be  Colevile  of  the  Dale. 

Where  is  the  wit  or  the  logic  of  this  conckision  ?  I  am  almost  per- 
suaded that  we  ought  to  read  thus  :  '  and  the  dungeon  your  place,  a  dale 
*  deep  enough.'  He  may  then  justly  infer  '  So  shall  you  be  still  Colevile 
of  the  dale.' — Tyrwhitt. 

The  sense  of  '  dale  '  is  included  in  '  deep  ; '  a  dale  is  a  deep  place  ;  a 
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dungeon  is  a  deep  place  ;  he  that  is  in  a  dungeon  maybe  therefore  said  to 
be  in  a  dale. — JOHXSOX. 

Johnson  here  has  not  done  absolute  justice  to  the  text. 
His  explanation  of  the  reasoning  throws  it  into  a  faulty 
syllogism,  containing  an  undistributed  middle  term  ;  and  there- 
fore it  still  leaves  Tyrwhitt  master  of  the  field.  Tynvhitt's 
reading, 'a  dale  deep  enough,"  has  been  adopted  by  many 
modem  editors — Dyce,  for  instance,  and  Rann.  I  would  say, 
therefore,  that  this  mars  the  reasoning  instead  of  mending  it. 
In  FalstafFs  reasoning,  the  major  premiss — that  is  '  all  places 
'  deep  enough  are  dales ' — is  understood  without  being  ex- 
pressed ;  the  minor  premiss,  '  a  dungeon  is  a  place  deep 
'  enough,'  is  expressed.  From  the  two  combined  follows 
logically  and  strictly  the  conclusion,  'You  being  in  a  dungeon 
*  and  of  a  dungeon,  are  in  a  dale  and  of  a  dale.'  Tyrwhitt's 
reading  cuts  out  the  minor  premiss,  and  substitutes  for  it 
another  proposition,  which  begs  the  question — that  is,  '  a 
'dungeon  is  a  dale,'  with  the  superfluous  addition  that  it  is  '  a 
'  dale  deep  enough.'  Thus  is  a  conclusion  drawn  absolutely 
without  premisses  ;  because  the  fact  of  a  dungeon  being  a 
deep  place,  the  minor  premiss,  is  omitted,  and  the  major, 
that  *  deep  places  are  dales,'  is  also  omitted,  so  that  both 
syllogism  and  enthymem  are  destroyed.  The  old  reading  is 
undoubtedly  right.  Collier's  *  Corrector'  has  been  more 
trenchant  than  Tyrwhitt,  and  has  altered  both  instances  of 
the  word  '  place  '  into  '  dale  ; '  thereby  demolishing  not  only 
the  premisses  of  the  reasoning,  but  its  conclusion,  that  Cole- 
vile's  place  was  still  a  '  dale.'  It  appears  from  this  and  other 
passages  that  the  acute  and  ratiocinative  intellect  of  Falstafif 
took  pleasure  in  logical  exercises.  '  I  deny  your  major,'  he 
said  in  his  last  repartee  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


Cole.  Are  not  you  Sir  John  Falstaft" ? 
Fal.  As  good  a  man  as  he,  sir,  whoe'er  I  am.      Do 
ye  yield,  sir  ?  or  shall  I  sweat  for  \q>\\  ?    If  I  do  sweat, 

VOL.  I.  N  X 
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they  are  the  drops  of  thy  lovers,  and  they  weep   for 
thy  death. 

That  Shakespeare  should  have  written  *  If  I  do  sweat, 
'they  are  the  drops  of  thy  lovers'  is  to  my  judgment  most 
improbable  ;  for  that  he  should  have  written  '  they '  without 
any  antecedent  noun  to  which  it  can  refer  is  hardly  credible  ; 
nor  can  I  think  that  the  expression  '  the  drops  of  thy  lovers ' 
is  in  his  style.  The  passage  has  suffered  loss,  and  Shake- 
speare, I  believe,  wrote  at  the  least  so  much  as  this  : 

If  I   do  sweat  d^^ops,  they  are  the  eye-drops  of  thy 
lovers,  and  they  weep  for  thy  death. 

We  have  in  Henry  V.  : 

'  Whiles  a  more  frosty  people 

*  Sweat  drops  of  gallant  youth  on  our  rich  fields.' 

Act  ii.  sc.  5. 
So  again,  in  Henry  VI.  pt.  i. : 

*  And  whiles  the  honourable  captain  there 

'  Drops  bloody  sweat  from  his  war-wearied  limbs.' 

Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Again,  '  eye-drops '  is  an  expression  used  for  *  tears '  in 
this  very  play,  and  in  a  passage,  too,  printed  in  the  quarto 
copy  thus  : 

'  Tyranny,  which  never  quaf 't  but  bloud, 
'  Would  by  beholding  him  have  washt  his  knife, 
'  With  gentle  eie  drops.' 

That  '  the  eie  drops  '  of  the  author  became  by  a  slight  inad- 
vertency '  the  drops '  in  printing  is  to  me  almost  manifest. 

Postscript,  1878. — It  so  happens  that  the  fifteen-volumed  variorum 
edition  of  Reed — high  in  repute  for  correctness — omits  in  this  very  passage 
'  the  '  before  '  drops '  by  some  accident. 


Cole.  I  think,  you  are  Sir  John  Falstaff;  and, in 
that  thought,  yield  me. 

Fal.  I  have  a  whole  school  of  tongues  in  this  belly 
of  mine ;  and  not  a  tongue  of  them  all  speaks  any  other 
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word  but  my  name.  An  I  had  but  a  belly  of  any 
indifferency,  I  were  simply  the  most  active  fellow  in 
Europe :  my  womb,  my  womb,  my  womb  undoes 
me. — Here  comes  our  general. 

The  metaphor  '  a  school  of  tongues '  is  not  absolutely- 
unintelligible  ;  for  as  a  school  is  an  aggregation  of  many 
scholars,  so  '  a  school  of  tongues '  may,  without  excessive 
violence,  be  said  of  many  tongues  collected  into  one  place. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  such  an  expression  would  refer  directly 
to  the  languages  taught  in  one  school,  particularly  in  Shake- 
speare's age,  when  Latin  alone  was  commonly  taught  in 
schools.  Still,  the  metaphor  is  rather  indirect  and  harsh.  I 
believe  that  the  right  reading  is  '  a  shoal  of  tongues.'  So  we 
have  '  a  shoal  of  rooks,'  '  a  shoal  of  shepherds,'  '  many  shoaling 
'  thither,'  all  in  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  words 
'  belly '  and  '  womb '  receive  illustration,  and  the  allusion  to 
them  is  justified,  by  the  substitution  of  'shoal'  for  'school.' 
\^'hat  had  '  belly '  and  '  womb  '  to  do  with  a  '  school ' }  But 
both  hav^e  an  immediate  and  manifest  relation  to  '  shoal ' 
applied  to  young  fish. 

Postscript,  1876. — This  emendation  renders  S.  Walker's  supposition 
'  that  FalstafTs  ejaculation  "  my  womb,  my  womb,  my  womb  undoes  me." 
must  be  a  quotation  from  some  play  of  the  King  Cambyses  stamp/  all  the 
less  necessar)'. 


Fal.  I  have  speeded  hither  with  the  very  extremest 
inch  of  possibility. 

Surely  this  should  be — 

I  have  speeded  hither  luitJiin  the  very  extremest  inch 
of  possibility. 

The  idea  is  that  of  possibility  represented  through  space,  as 
we  still  say  *  the  limits  of  possibility.'  Falstaff  had  all  but 
exceeded  the  limits  of  possibility  in  his  performance. 

Postscript,  1876. — An  anonymous  correspondent  of  the  Cambridge 
editors  has  made  the  suggestion,  as  I  find,  luithin  the  extremest  edge  of 
possibility  ;  but  plausible  as  it  seems,  this  does  not  convey  Shakespeare's 
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idea.  It  would  be  nothing  to  say  that  Falstafif  had  acted  within  the  hmits 
of  possibihty,  unless  it  were  added  how  closely  he  approached  those  limits, 
and  '  within  the  extremest  edge  of  possibility '  would  say  no  more  than 
this  actually,  and  constructively  would  say  more  than  this  ill ;  while 
'  within  the  extremest  inch  of  possibihty  '  is  both  largely  and  legitimately 
expressive. 


Fal.  But  what  of  that  ?  he  saw  me,  and  yielded ; 
that  I  may  justly  say  with  the  hook-nosed  fellow  of 
Rome, — I  came,  saw,  and  overcame. 

The  quartos  read  '  the  hook-nosed  fellow  of  Rome  their  Cosin.'  I 
have  followed  the  folio.  The  modern  editors  read,  but  without  authority, 
'  the  hook-nosed  fellow  of  Rome  there  Csesar.' — Steevens. 

The  quartos,  in  fact,  read  *  their  there  cousin.'  This 
seems  to  have  puzzled  the  editors  of  the  first  folio,  who 
accordingly  omitted  it,  and  were  followed  by  the  other  folios 
and  all  subsequent  editors.  There  must  be  some  great  cor- 
ruption in  the  quartos.     Possibly  the  right  reading  may  be  : 

That  I  may  justly  say,  with  the  hook-nosed  fellow  of 
Rome,  their  true  consul, — I  came,  saw,  and  over- 
came. 

The  celebrated  '  Veni,  vidi,  vici,'  is  referred  in  various  ways 
by  different  historians  to  the  occasion  of  Julius  Caesar's 
victory  over  Pharnaces  in  Asia  Minor,  after  the  campaign  in 
Egypt  which  followed  Pompey's  death.  But  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  Shakespeare  may  have  designated  the  conqueror 
by  reference  to  popular  description  of  him  at  an  earlier  period 
in  his  career,  when  he  was  the  colleague  of  Bibulus  in  the 
consulship.  Two  famous  historians  thus  commemorate  with 
a  slight  difference  the  popular  style  of  the  Roman  hero. 
'  From  that  time  he  carried  on  the  whole  government  of  the 
'  Republic  at  his  good  pleasure,  so  that  some  wags,  when  they 
'  signed  their  names  as  witnesses,  did  not  date  the  instrument 
'  in  the  consulship  of  Caesar  and  Bibulus,  but  in  the  consul- 
'  ship  of  Julius  and  Caesar.' — Suetonius,  *  De  Jul.  Caesar.'  cap. 
20.     '  They  spoke  of,  and  described  in  writing,  Caesar  as  two 
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'persons,  affirming  that  Caius  Caesar  and  Julius  Caesar  were 
*  consuls.' — Dio  Cassius. 


Fa  I.  There's  never  any  of  these  demure  boys 
come  to  any  proof:  for  thin  drink  doth  so  overcool 
their  blood,  and  making  many  fish-meals,  that  they  fall 
into  a  kind  of  male  green-sickness  ;  and  then,  when 
they  marr}-,  they  get  wenches  :  they  are  generally  fools 
and  cowards. 

'  To  any  proof]  i.e.  any  confirmed  state  of  manhood.    The  allusion  is 
to  armour  hardened  till  it  abides  a  certain  trial.    So  in  King  Richard  II.  : 

*  Add  proof  unto  my  armour  with  thy  prayers.' — Steeven'S, 

I  doubt  the  truth  of  Steevens'  explanation  and  derivation 
of  this  expression,  '  come  to  any  proof  This  means,  '  attain 
'  to  that  state  which  proves  it  to  satisfy  expectation.'  Holin- 
shed  writes  :  *  And  in  the  beginning  of  December  came  such 
'  a  vehement  frost,  continuing  the  space  of  twelve  weeks,  that 
'  it  destroyed  up  all  the  seed  almost  that  was  sowne,  by  reason 

*  whereof  small  store  of  winter  corne  came  to  proof  in  the 
'summer  following"  (a.d.  1339).  The  metaphor,  then,  ex- 
pressed in  the  very  language  of  Holinshed,  seems  more  likely 
to  be  derived  from  the  maturing  of  the  earth's  fruits. 


Fal.  A  good  sherris-sack  hath  a  twofold  operation 
in  it.  It  ascends  me  into  the  brain  ;  dries  me  there  all 
the  foolish,  and  dull,  and  crudy  vapours  which  environ 
it :  makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive,  full  of 
nimble,  fier}%  and  delectable  shapes  ;  which  delivered 
o'er  to  the  voice,  (the  tongue),  which  is  the  birth,  be- 
comes excellent  wit. 

This  sentence  is  faulty.  We  have  a  very  awkward,  obscure 
group  of  words  indeed  in  '  which  delivered  o'er  to  the  voice 
'  (the  tongue),  which  is  the  birth,'  and  also  an  apparent 
anomaly  in  'becomes,'  the  singular  verb  under  government 
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by  'which,'  a  plural  relative.  I  know  not  why  all  critics 
and  editors  pass  all  over  in  silence,  with  the  exception  of 
Hanmer,  who  laudably  attempted  to  amend  the  passage  by 
reading  '  in  the  tongue '  for  '  the  tongue,'  and  '  become  '  for 
'  becomes,'  Several  alterations  have  occurred  to  me ;  but 
the  right  reading  I  believe  confidently  to  be  by  a  very  slight 
change  : 

Makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble, 
fiery,  and  delectable  shapes,  which  delivered  over  to 
the  voice,  the  tongue  which  is  the  breath  becomes 
excellent  wit. 

That  is,  '  makes  it  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable  images, 
'  on  the  delivery  of  which  over  to  the  voice,  the  language, 
'  which  is  the  breath,  becomes  excellent  Avit'  '  Tongue '  has 
this  sense  above  in  'and  gave  the  tongue  an  helpful  orna- 
'  ment ' — i.e.  '  and  gave  to  the  language  the  assistance  of  an 
'  ornament'     '  Breath,'  too,  has  the  same  sense  above  in — 

'  What  is  my  sentence  then  but  speechless  death 

'  Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath  } ' 

Were  a  slight  transposition  admissible,  the  passage  would 
perhaps  become  more  intelligible  to  modern  apprehension 
thus  :  'which  delivered  over  to  the  tongue,  the  voice,  which  is  tJie 
'  breath,  becomes  excellent  wit ; '  but  not,  I  think,  so  genuine. 


Fal.  Let  them  go.  I'll  through  Gloucestershire  ; 
and  there  will  I  visit  Master  Robert  Shallow,  esquire  : 
I  have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger  and 
my  thumb,  and  shortly  will  I  seal  with  him.  Come 
away. 

There  seems  to  be  an  equivocation  intended  in  the  mean- 
ing of  '  seal  with  him.'  Shallow  is  considered,  first  as  the 
wax  with  which  the  legal  instrument  is  sealed,  and  then  per- 
haps as  the  party  with  whom  the  agreement  is  made. 
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Scene  4. 

K.  Hen.  And  every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish : 
Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength  ; 
And  pause  us,  till  these  rebels,  now  afoot. 
Come  underneath  the  yoke  of  government. 

Shakespeare  does  not  elsewhere  deviate  from  the  general 
usage  either  by  making  '  pause '  a  transitive  verb,  or  by  using 
it  reflexively  as  an  active  verb.  On  the  other  hand  a  mistake 
in  reading  the  line  was  most  easy.  I  would  therefore  print 
it: 

And  pause  until  these  rebels  now  afoot 
Come  underneath  the  yoke  of  government. 


K.  Hen.  For  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  observ'd  ; 
He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity  : 
Yet  notwithstanding,  being  incens'd,  he's  flint ; 
As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 

'  Yet  notwithstanding,  being  incensed,  he's  flint.'  There 
are  two  qualities  of  flint  which  attract  its  metaphorical  appli- 
cation to  the  human  temper  by  Shakespeare.  The  first  is  its 
hardness,  and  under  this  character  it  is  very  commonly 
spoken  of  as  an  exponent  of  disposition.  Thus  we  have  in 
Henry  VI.  pt.  ii.  act  i.  sc.  4 :  *  Obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  re- 
*  morseless,'  and  '  a  flinty  heart.'  Timon  of  Athens,  again, 
disclaims  'flinty  mankind'  (act  iv.  sc.  3),  and  we  hear  of  a 
'heart'  being  'flint'  again  in  Richard  III.  (act  i.  sc.  3),  and  in 
Titus  Andronicus  a  heart  is  said  to  be  '  compact  of  flint,'  and 
so  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  the  poet  mentions  '  brassy 
'  bosoms  and  rough  hearts  of  flint.'  But  flint  has  the  sup- 
posed quality  also  of  containing  fire,  and  although  when 
metaphorically  applied   by  itself,  without   explanation,  it  is 
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very  rarely  employed  to  designate  the  hot  and  angry  passions 
of  the  human  disposition,  yet  in  this  case  it  is  so,  '  Being 
*  incensed,  he's  flint '  does  not  mean,  I  believe,  '  being  incensed, 
'he  is  as  hard  and  unyielding  as  flint:'  it  means,  'If  any- 
'  thing  be  done  to  provoke  him,  he  breaks  out  in  angry  and 
'  transient  sparks  like  a  flint.' 

Johnson  interprets  'humorous'  as  'changeable,'  quoting 
Dryden's  application  of  the  same  word  to  '  wind.'  Steevens 
confirms  this  interpretation  by  passages  from  Ben  Jonson  and 
others.  Malone  considers  that  the  word  is  used  equivocally, 
the  '  humorousness '  of  the  prince  being  '  changefulness,'  that 
of  '  winter'  being  '  moistness.'  It  is  clear  indeed  to  me  that 
Johnson  and  Steevens  are  both  wrong,  but  so  in  a  less  degree 
is  Malone.  In  this  passage  of  Shakespeare  mere  changeful- 
ness and  caprice  are  not  indicated  as  qualities  either  of  the 
prince,  who  is  compared,  or  of  '  winter,'  to  which  he  is  likened. 
'  As  humorous  as  winter '  is  a  continuation  of  the  description 
of  him,  'being  incensed,  he's  flint.'  Again,  '  winter'  is  not 
eminently  changeable  and  capricious.  Shakespeare  uses 
'  humorous  '  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  unkindly  and  malevo- 
lent.    So  of  the  devil,  Henry  IV.  pt.  i.  act  iii.  sc.  i  : 

'  Now  I  perceive  the  devil  understands  Welsh, 
'  And  'tis  no  marvel  he's  so  humorous.' 

Again,  in  As  You  Like  It,  act  i.  sc.  2  : 

'  Such  is  now  the  duke's  condition 
'  That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done  ; 
'  The  duke  is  humorous — what  he  is  indeed 
'  More  suits  you  to  conceive  than  me  to  speak  of 

What  the  duke's  humour  was  is  elsewhere  distinctly  described 
by  his  daughter,  as 

'  My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition.' 

'  Humorous  as  winter,'  therefore,  means  '  unkindly,  rough, 
'  and  stormy  as  winter.' 
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Postscript,  i  876.— Zach.  Jackson  suggests  '  tumorous.'  This  few  will 
be  found  to  accept. 

*  As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 

'  Congealed  in  the  spring  of  day.']  Alluding  to  the  opinion  of  some 
philosophers,  that  the  vapours  being  congealed  in  the  air  by  cold,  (which 
is  most  intense  towards  the  morning)  and  being  afterwards  rarified  and 
let  loose  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  occasion  those  sudden  and  impetuous 
gusts  of  wind  which  are  called  '  flaws.'— Warburtox. 

A  more  precise  account  of  this  philosophy  of  'flaws,'  with 
quotations  or  references,  would  have  been  satisfactor}-.  Mr. 
Edwards  describes  a  '  flaw '  as  a  blade  of  ice  seen  on  edges  of 
water  in  winter  mornings,  and  Dyce  has  heard  'flaw'  simi- 
larly applied.  No  instance  of  this  meaning  of  '  flaw '  in 
literary  composition  is  given.  '  Flav/ '  might  bear  here  its 
usual  sense  of  '  a  sudden  gust  of  air '  if  '  congealed  '  could 
be  considered  to  express  rather  the  temperature  than  the 
form  of  ice.  And  this  would  be  countenanced  by  a  line  in 
Propertius,  of  which  Shakespeare's  description  might  pass  for 
a  translation  : 

'  Me  mediae  noctes,  me  sidera  prona  jacentem, 
'  Frigidaque  Eoo  me  dolet  aura  gelu.' 

Lib.  i.  Eleg.  16. 

It  is  not  impossible,  again,  that  the  right  line  may  be — 

As  thaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 

for  in  King  John  we  have  proof  that  the  common  fact  of 
thaws  being  suddenly  thrown  back  into  frost  had  a  distinct 
place  and  shape  in  the  poet's  imagination  : 

*  Lest  zeal  now  melted  by  the  windy  breath 

'  Of  soft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse, 

'  Cool,  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was.' 

Act  ii.  sc.  2, 

We  know  that  this  often  occurs  in  the  early  morning.  But  if 
Edwards  and  Dyce  are  correct  in  their  facts,  both  the  reading 
and  its  interpretation  admit  no  further  question. 
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K.  Hen.  Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently, 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclined  to  mirth. 
But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope ; 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Confound  themselves  with  working. 

The  quartos  of  1598  read  the  fifth  line  thus  : 

'  But,  being  moody,  give  him  time  and  scope.' 

The  folio  changed  this  to  'give  him  line  and  scope,'  and  has    1 
been  followed,  not  unnaturally,  in  every  edition  which  I  have    \ 
seen   from   that   time   to   this.     Collier,  therefore,  probably 
represents  the  general  opinion  when  he  says  that  the  quarto 
reading  '  injures  the  metaphor.'     This  seems  so  if  we  take 
the  line  in  and  by  itself     But,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  folio    \ 
reading   in    my  opinion  which    really  spoils  the    metaphor.    \ 
'  Line '  would  be  right  if  the  whale  were  in  deep  water,  and 
the  general  picture  that  of  a  monstrous  fish  of  which  his 
captors  had  hold  in  such  a  place.     Here,  as  in  angling,  the 
act  of  the  fisherman  would  be  to  let  him  run  out  as  much  of 
the  line  as  he  would  take,  with  slight  resistance.     But  Shake- 
speare's picture  is  that  of  a  whale  on  ground,  which  is  stranded, 
probably  by  the  ebb  of  tide,  in  a  shallow.     He  is  not  in  a 
situation  in  which  he  can  take  out  the  line  given  him  ;  but  he 
can  have  time  and  scope  given  him  to  struggle  and  flounder 
till  he  is  exhausted.     *  Time  '   and  *  scope  '  are  synonymous 
with  '  time  '  and  '  space,'  twin  conditions  of  mortal  existence, 
and  more  naturally  combined  and  contrasted  than  '  line '  and 
'  scope,'  which  would,  virtually,  mean  the  same  thing.    I  would 
read  therefore  with  the  abandoned  quarto : 

But,  being  moody,  give  him  time  and  scope, 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Confound  themselves  by  working. 


K.  Hen.  Learn  this  Thomas, 

And  thou  shalt  prove  a  shelter  to  thy  friends  ; 
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A  hoop  of  gold,  to  bind  thy  brothers  in  ; 
That  the  united  vessel  of  their  blood, 
Mingled  with  venom  of  suggestion, 
(As,  force  perforce,  the  age  will  pour  it  in,) 
Shall  never  leak,  though  it  do  work  as  strong 
As  aconitum,  or  rash  gunpowder. 

'  Mingled  with  venom  of  suggestion.']  Though  their  blood  be  inflamed 
by  the  *  temptations '  to  which  youth  is  pecuharly  subject. — Maloxe. 

I  think  Malone's  explanation  erroneous.  The  whole 
tenor  of  the  king's  address  to  Clarence  is  that  of  an  exhorta- 
tion to  Clarence  to  keep  the  brotherhood  of  princes  free  from 
fatal  dissension.  Youthful  temptations  under  any  point  of 
view  are  not  alluded  to.  As  several  subordinate  doubts  and 
difficulties  are  presented  in  the  imager}-  and  structure  of  the 
passage,  I  interpret  it  thus  :  '  Learn  this,  Thomas,  and  thou 
'  shalt  prove  a  shelter  to  thy  friends,  and  a  hoop  of  gold  to 
'  bind  in  thy  brothers,  in  such  a  way  that  the  cask  which  con- 
'  tains  the  united  blood  of  all  the  royal  brotherhood, — even 

*  although  that  blood  shall  be  mingled  with  the  venomous 
'  infusion  of  all  such  provocatives  of  discord  as  the  persons 

*  and  circumstances  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  are  certain  to 
'  pour  into  it  despite  every  precaution,  and  although,  further, 
'  that  infusion  work  like  aconite  or  gunpowder, — shall  never 

*  spring  a  leak.' 


K.  Hen.  O,  with  what  wings  shall  his  affections  fly 
Towards  fronting  peril  and  oppos'd  decay ! 

'  Opposed  '    means    '  directly   before   him.'      Shakespeare 
plays  with  the  tv/o  meanings  of  '  oppose  '  in  Cymbeline  : 

'  Found  no  opposition 
*  But  what  he  looked  for  should  oppose.' 

'.Decay '  and  '  peril '  seem  incongruous  ;  but  '  decay '  Shake- 
speare applied  not  to  gradual  dissolution  only,  but  to  sudden 
destruction.     See  my  note  to  King  John  at  p.  70. 
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K.  Hen.  O  Westmoreland,  thou  art  a  summer  bird, 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings 
The  Hfting  up  of  day. 

What  bird  is  the  'summer  bird'  of  this  passage,  appears 
partly  from  Timon  of  Athens  : 

^  Lords.  The  swallow  follows  not  summer  more  willingly 
'than  we  your  lordship. 

'  Tinwn.  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter ;  such  summer 
'  birds  are  men.' 

Gray's  '  Elegy '  attributes  to  the  swallow  the  same  office  of 
announcing  daybreak  by  notes  to  which  he  allows,  however, 
less  melody  than  Shakespeare  in  this  place  has  admitted  in 
the  phrase  '  sings  the  lifting  up  of  day  ' : 

'  The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn, 
'  The  sw^allow  tivittcring  from  the  straw-built  shed, 
'  The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  and  the  echoing  horn, 
'  No  more  shall  wake  them  from  their  lowly  bed,' 

There  is  another  passage,  however,  in  our  author  which 
assigns  to  the  swallow's  visit  a  less  early  part  of  the  year 
than  the  words  '  haunch  of  winter '  seem  to  imply.  In 
Measure  for  Measure  we  have  : 

'  Daffodils 

*  That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 

'  The  winds  of  March  with  beauty,' 

As  these  verses  then  convey  necessarily  that  the  swallow  is 
not  either  heard  or  seen  till  April,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
Shakespeare  intended  in  this  place  to  attribute  to  Westmore- 
land an  exceptional  rather  than  a  general  habit  of  the  swallow, 
and  that  therefore  we  should  read  : 

Thou  art  a  summer  bird, 
Which  even  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day. 
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Har.   The  Earl    Northumberland,   and   the    Lord 
Bardolph, 
With  a  great  power  of  English,  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown. 


The  quartos  all  give  '  the  shrieve  '  in  the  last  line.  This 
old  form  of  the  word  still  retains  a  hold  on  our  language  in 
the  term  *  shrievalty.'     I  would  read  with  the  quartos  : 

Are  by  the  Shrieve  of  Yorkshire  overthrown. 


K.  Hen.  And  wherefore  should  these  good  news 
make  me  sick  ? 
Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full, 
But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters  .-^ 

This  is  the  ver)^  intelligible  reading  of  the  folio  ;  but  how 
is  it  that  the  transcriber  or  printer  of  the  quarto  mistook,  and 
miswrote  or  misprinted,  '  terms  '  for  '  letters '  .^  Probably  '  let ' 
being  almost  identical  with  '  lest '  was  mistaken  for  the  last 
syllable  of  '  foulest,'  and  so  there  remained  for  transcription 
on  printing  only  '  ters,'  which  took  refuge  in  the  familiar 
word  '  terms,'  making  a  sense,  yet  one  inconsistent  with  the 
context. 


Wariu.  Speak  lower,  princes,  for  the  king  recovers. 
P.  Hn)n.  This  apoplex  will,  certain,  be  his  end. 

'  Apoplex  '  is  an  alteration  of  the  text  of  all  the  old  copies. 
It  is  said  by  the  Cambridge  editors  to  have  been  made 
by  Pope,  I  presume  confidently,  with  the  object  of  givino- 
metrical  regularity  to  the  line.  S.  Walker,  with  the  same 
object,  proposes  '  apoplexe '  in  illustration  of  the  tendency  of 
'  ie '  and  '  e  '  to  be  exchanged  by  mistake  in  printing.  The 
noun,  however,  is  in  fact  spelt  '  apoplexi '  in  the  quartos  with- 
out an  'e,'  and  'apoplexie'  in  the  first  folio,  but  'apoplexy' 
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in  the  fourth  folio.  I  prefer  to  retain  the  old  form  '  apoplexy,' 
and  to  give  the  word  a  trisyllabic  value  in  the  verse  by 
slurring  the  pronunciation  of  the  second  syllable,  so  that  the 
word  is  spoken  '  ap'plexy.'  This,  as  wc  have  seen,  is  Shake- 
speare's frequent  habit.     I  would  read,  therefore  : 

This  apoplexy  will  certain  be  his  end. 


P.   Hen.   How  now  !   rain  within  doors,  and  none 
abroad  ! 
How  doth  the  king  ? 

P.  Hum.  Exceeding  ill. 

P.  Hen.   Heard  he  the  good  news  yet  ? 
Tell  it  him. 

P.  Hum,  He  alter'd  much  upon  the  hearing  it. 

P.  Hen.   If  he  be  sick 
With  joy,  he  will  recover  without  physic. 

The  verses  are  out  of  tune  here  throughout,  and  the  meaning 
is  delivered  incorrectly.  '  Heard  he  the  good  news  yet .'' '  is, 
I  think,  unexampled  in  style  for  '  has  he  heard  the  good  news 
'  yet .'' '  Again,  why  does  the  Prince  direct  that  the  king  be 
told  that  which  he  presumes  he  may  have  been  told  already } 
I  would,  after  suggesting  and  considering  many  different 
changes,  read  thus : 

P.  Hen.   How  now  ?  rain  within  doors,  and  none 
abroad  ! 
How  doth  the  king  ? 

P.  Hum.  Exceeding  ill. 

P.  Hen.  Hear  ye 

The  good  news  yet,  tell  him. 

P.  Hum.  He  altered  much 

Upon  the  hearing  it. 
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P.  Hen.  If  he  be  sick 

With  joy,  he'll  recover  without  physic. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  could  not  have  been  better  informed 
as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  princes  than  as  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  king,  for  all  heard  the  news  together.  Shakespeare 
sometimes  uses  'hear  the  news'  in  the  present  tense  for 
'know  the  news,'  as  in  King  John  :  '  Hear'st  thou  the  news 
'abroad?'  (act  iv.  so.  2),  and  in  Richard  II.:  'The  latest 
*  news  we  hear.'  This  change  gives  a  reading  quite  consistent 
with  '  tell  him,'  meaning  '  If  you  are  yourselves  acquainted 
'  with  the  good  news,  tell  him.'  '  Heare  ye  '  and  '  heard  he  ' 
might  easily  be  confused.  '  It '  may  have  easily  passed  into 
the  upper  line  from  the  line  immediately  below,  and  so  con- 
verted '  him  '  into  '  it  him.'  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  '  it 
'  him  '  is  a  corruption  of  '  them,'  for  news  is  frequently  a  plural 
substantive  in  Shakespeare's  tragedies. 

Either  'joy  '  may  be  a  disyllabic  word,  or  '  '11 '  may  be  re- 
solved into  its  regular  form  'will,'  the  reading  of  all  the  old 
copies. 

Postscript,  1877. — I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition  that  Capell 
inserted  '  is  told  and  '  before  '  altered.'  Some  impressions  of  the  quarto, 
it  would  seem  from  the  editors  note,  have  'uttered'  for  'altered.'  If 
so,  their  error  is  manifest.  Capell's  change  is  unnecessar)-.  The  language 
of  Gloucester  involves  two  indirect  affirmations  in  one  direct  statement. 


P.  Hen.  O  polished  perturbation  !  golden  care  ! 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night ! — sleep  with  it  now  ! 
Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet. 
As  he,  whose  brow,  with  homely  biggin  bound, 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night. 

There  is  a  corruption  here  possibly  in  two  places,  certainly 
in  one.  '  So  sound  and  half  so  deeply  sweet '  almost  implies 
the   foregoing    of    the    substantive    '  sleep,'   not    the    verb ; 
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and  if  it  is  not  impossible  that  Shakespeare  may  have  used 
the  phrase  '  to  sleep  half  so  deeply  sweet,'  how  as  to  the  im- 
perative mood  '  sleep '  in  the  second  person,  immediately 
after  an  apostrophe  to  '  golden  care '  ?  The  transition  is  awk- 
ward, to  say  the  least.  Many  alterations  have  occurred  to 
me  ;  for  instance  : 

Sleep  hath  he  now  ! 
Or: 

Sleepeth  he  now ! 

But  Shakespeare  would  assuredly  not  have  written  'whose 
'  brow  snores.'  I  would  only  propose,  then,  as  the  simplest 
and  slightest  change  of  the  passage  which  is  admissible, 
either : 

Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet, 
As  he  who,  's  brow  with  homely  bigg-in  bound. 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night. 

For  there  is  the  same  elliptical  form  of  '  his '  before  '  brow  ' 
in  Coriolanus,  or  : 

As  who,  his  brow  with  homely  biggin  bound, 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night. 

Or,  by  a  common  ellipse : 

As  he,  his  brow  with  homely  biggin  bound, 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night. 

All  becomes  thus  grammatical  and  consistent. 


K.  Hen.  The  prince  hath  ta'en  it  hence  : — go,  seek 
him  out. 
Is  he  so  hasty,  that  he  doth  suppose 
My  sleep  my  death  ? — 
Find  him,  my  lord  of  Warwick  ;  chide  him  hither. 

\_Exit  Warwick. 


SCENE  IV. 
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This  part  of  his  conjoins  with  my  disease, 

And  helps  to  end  me. — See,  sons,  what  things  you  are  ! 

How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt, 

When  gold  becomes  her  object ! 

For  this  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers 

Have   broke   their  sleep  with   thoughts,  their  brains 

with  care, 
Their  bones  with  industry  ; 
For  this  they  have  engrossed  and  pil'd  up 
The  canker'd  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold  ; 
For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts,  and  martial  exercises  : 
When,  like  the  bee,  tolling  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets  ; 

Our  thighs  pack'd  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  honey, 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive ;  and,  like  the  bees, 
Are  murder'd  for  our  pains.     This  bitter  taste 
Yield  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  father. 

'  The  cankered  heaps  of  strange  achieved  gold.']  Even' 
edition  which  I  have  seen,  both  ancient  and  modern,  after  the 
two  first  quartos,  prints  '  strange  achieved '  as  one  compound 
word.  The  two  first  quartos  give  them  as  two  distinct  words. 
The  first  folio  introduced  the  change.  Probably  this  is  to  be 
understood  as  '  strangely  achieved,'  but  if  so  it  yields  a  sense 
inferior  to  that  which  is  conveyed  by  '  strange,  achiei'ed.' 
'  Strange  gold  '  means  '  brought  from  a  distance,'  '  foreign,' 
'  rare  and  precious.'  Such  are  its  several  meanings  in  the 
phrases  '  strange  oaths '  of  As  You  Like  It,  '  something  rich 
'  and  strange  '  of  the  Tempest,  and  '  Love's  a  strange  broach  in 
'  this  all-hating  world  '  of  Richard  the  Second.  '  Achieved  ' 
means  *  won  by  extraordinary  enterprise  and  effort.' 

The  quartos  and  folios,  again,  give  the  last  line  thus : 

*  Yields  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  father.' 

Rowe  amended  by  '  yield  his  engrossments  '  so  naturally  that 
VOL.  I.  00 
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subsequent  editors  have  followed  him.  This  alteration,  how- 
ever, is,  I  doubt  not,  wrong.  The  instances  in  which  the 
verb  singular  has  its  subject  noun  in  the  plural  are  too  nume- 
rous to  be  the  effect  of  accident.  Some  plurals  convey  an 
image  which  may  present  itself  as  a  unity  ;  some  singulars,  on 
the  other  hand,  present  to  the  imagination  an  object  under 
some  points  of  view  as  a  multitude.  Shakespeare,  when  he 
regarded  such  objects  as  unity,  often  gave  to  the  verb  follow- 
ing the  noun  representative  of  them  its  singular  inflexion,  and 
vice  versa.  In  Richard  II.,  'Wars  hath  not  wasted  it'  means 
either  '  the  habit  of  making  war,'  or  wars  as  one  .species  and 
group  of  things.  I  would  certainly  therefore  read,  however 
unexpectedly  to  modern  ears  : 

Yields  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  father. 

Again,  all  editors  and  critics  have,  I  think,  regarded  the 
structure  of  the  passage  erroneously,  placing  the  apodosis  of 
the  last  sentence  at  or  before  '  murdered  for  our  pains ; ' 
therefore  all  close  the  sentence  by  a  period  after  the  word 
'  pains.'  As  the  wording  of  the  passage,  however,  renders 
this  construction  difficult  and  awkward,  some  have  altered  or 
inserted  words  which  facilitate  it.  Pope,  for  instance,  as  I 
learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition,  reads  'our  thighs  are 
'  packed  with  wax'  instead  of  '  our  thighs  packed  with  wax,' 
so  as  to  throw  the  apodosis  naturally  on  the  following  words, 

'  We  bring  it  to  the  hive,  and,  like  the  bees, 
'  Are  murdered,'  &c. 

Capell,  for  the  same  reason  apparently  (as  I  learn  from  the 
same  source),  reads  for  '  and,  like  the  bees,  are  murdered,' 
'  we,  like  the  bees,  are  murdered,'  so  as  to  throw  the  apodosis 
on  the  last  clause  only,  '  we,  like  the  bees.'  But,  in  truth,  I 
believe  there  is  no  complete  apodosis  before  '  This  bitter 
'  taste  yields  his  engrossments.'  We  must  therefore  remove 
the  barrier  of  the  full  stop  or  period  following  the  word  '  pains,' 
and  construe  the  last  sentence  most  naturally  thus  :  '  When 
'  like  the  bees  taking  toll  from  every  flower,  our  thighs  being 
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'  laden  with  wax  and  our  mouths  with  honey,  we  bring  it  to 
*  the  hive,  and  Hke  the  bees  are  murdered  for  our  pains,  then 
'  all  the  accumulations  of  the  dying  father  yield  to  him  only 
'  this  bitter  taste.'  '  For  this,'  '  for  this,'  '  for  this  '  all  antici- 
pate, and  are  identical  with,  '  this  bitter  taste  '  of  our  wealth 
felt  at  the  moment  when  we  are  murdered  for  our  pains.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  perhaps,  that  the  quartos  place  no  period 
at  '  pains.'  Knight,  I  find,  without  any  explanation  (which  I 
should  have  anticipated  if  he  interpreted  '  engrossments '  as 
the  subject  nominative  of  '  yields  ')  alone  prints  '  yields  '  with 
the  quartos. 

The  passage,  as  I  have  quoted  it,  presents  no  less  than 
three  half-lines,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose  that 
Shakespeare  can  have  left  in  such  a  condition  ;  but  which 
Steevens  prefers  to  the  contractions,  dilatations,  and  critical 
tortures  applied  to  reduce  it  to  metrical  regularity.  I  offer 
the  following  reading  and  arrangement,  which  deviates  very 
little  indeed  from  the  actual  wording  of  the  oldest  old  copies, 
and  in  several  respects  more  closely  corresponds  with  them 
than  his  own : 

The  prince  hath  ta'en  it  hence  ;  go,  seek  him  out. 

Is  he  so  hasty  that  he  doth  suppose 

My  sleep  my  death  ?     Find  him,  my  lord  of  Warvvickj 

[Ancf]  chide  him  hither  ;  [^/or]  this  part  of  his 

Conjoins  with  my  disease  and  helps  to  end  me. 

See,  sons,  what  things  you  are !  how  quickly  nature 

Falls  in  revolt  when  gold  becomes  her  object ! 

For  this  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers 

Have  broke  their   sleep  with   thoughts,   their  brains 

with  care, 

Their  bones  with  industry  : — for  this  they  have 

Engrossed  and  piled  up  the  cankered  heaps 

Of  strange,  achieved  gold  : — for  this  they  have 

Been  thoughtful  to  invest  their  sons  with  arts 

And  martial  exercise — when,  like  the  bee 

002 
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Tolling  from  every  flower  the  virtuous  sweets, 
Our  thighs  pack'd  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  honey, 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive,  and  like  the  bees 
Are  murdered  for  our  pains, — this  bitter  taste 
Yields  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  father. 

'  Thigh  '  is  spelt  '  thighe '  in  the  quartos  and  folios,  and  may 
have  measured  as  a  disyllabic  word,  I  have  only  by  inserting 
once  '  and  '  and  *  for,'  and  by  altering  '  into '  into  '  in  ' — its 
Shakespearian  equivalent — departed  from  the  letter  of  the 
oldest  quarto. 


K.  Hen.  Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so 
long 
Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determin'd  me  ? 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  folios  ;  the  quartos  give  : 

'  Till  his  friend  sickness  hands  determin'd  me.' 

Such  a  line  cannot,  surely,  be  quite  right :  '  determined  '  by 
itself  must  refer  to  an  event  not  future,  but  passed.  I 
would  certainly  read  : 

Now  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long 
Till  his  friend  Sickness'  hand  's  determined  me. 

'  Hand '  is  in  itself,  I  think,  better  than  '  hands  ; '  "s  '  is  the 
abbreviation  of  *  has,'  and  is  a  natural  substitute  for  the  more 
explicitly  and  precisely  correct  '  shall  have.'  So  amended 
the  line  surely  may  be  Shakespeare's  line.  The  picture  of 
Sickness  personified  as  the  friend  and  accomplice  of  the 
unnatural  son  finishing  the  king  by  a  kind  of  violence  is 
considerably  finer  than  the  line  as  amended  by  the  folio.  Of 
course,  '  so  long  till '  stands  for  '  so  long  as  till.' 


/vT.  //en.  Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  my  empty  chair, 
That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine  honours 
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Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ?     O  foolish  youth  ! 

Thou  seek  St  the  greatness  that  will  overwhelm  thee. 

Stay  but  a  little  ;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 

Is  held  from  falling  with  so  weak  a  wind, 

That  it  will  quickly  drop. 

The  expression  *  cloud  of  dignity  '  strikes  me  as  somewhat 
vague,  and  weak.  Clouds  do  not  usually  drop  bodily,  but 
fall  in  rain.     Might  we  not  read : 

Stay  but  a  little,  for  my  cloak  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  so  weak  a  band 
That  it  will  quickly  drop. 

The  '  cloak  of  dignity '  is  the  intertissued  robe  of  gold  and 
pearl  which,  with  the  '  baton,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball,  the 
'  mace,  and  crown  imperial,'  is  described  in  Henry  V.  as  a 
symbol  of  royalty.     It  is  also  called  a  cloak  in  King  John  : 

'  We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestained  cloak 
'  With  our  pure  honours,  nor  attend  the  foot 
'  That  leaves  the  print  of  blood,  where'er  it  walks.' 

Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
So  again  in  this  play  we  have  : 

*  This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  majesty, 
'  Sits  not  on  me  so  easy  as  you  think.' 

*  Band '  is  used  by  Shakespeare  elsewhere  to  express  the 
instrument  with  which  one  object  is  tied  on  to  another. 

The  *  cloak  '  and  its  '  band  '  would  here  correspond,  per- 
haps, to  the  'cloak '  and  '  cincture'  mentioned  in  the  lines  : 

'  Now  happy  he,  whose  cloak  and  cincture  can 
'  Hold  out  this  tempest' — King  John,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

The  cloak  or  robe  is  precisely  an  '  honour '  with  which  the 
king's  heir  would  *  invest '  himself  on  succeeding  to  the 
throne. 

It  is  not  impossible  however  that  the  faint  analogy  of 
the  king's  scant  breath,  as  his  end  approaches,  to  a  weak 
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wind,  may  have  tempted  the  poet  to  construct  upon  this 
single  resemblance,  not  obvious  to  his  reader,  a  metaphor 
which  is  dim,  and  in  aptitude  imperfect. 


K.  Hen.  My  day  is  dim. 

Thou  hast  stol'n  that,  which,  after  some  few  hours, 
Were  thine  without  offence  ;  and,  at  my  death. 
Thou  hast  seal'd  up  my  expectation  : 
Thy  life  did  manifest,  thou  lov'dst  me  not. 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assured  of  it. 

The  fourth  line  is  wrong  :  the  expression  '  seal  up  '  conveys 
an  idea  totally  different  from  that  which  our  author  here  intends 
to  present.  '  To  seal  up  '  is  '  to  close  in,'  '  to  keep  secret,' 
not  '  to  ratify.'     We  should  read,  I  little  doubt : 

Thou  hast  sealed  upon  my  expectation. 

*  Hast '  has  the  same  metrical  fusion  with  'thou  '  in  this  line, 
as  it  might  have  in  the  second  line.  '  Thou  hast  sealed  upon 
'  my  expectation  '  means,  '  Thou  hast  set  thy  seal  of  confirma- 
'  tion  to  that  which  I  had  always  expected,  and  hast  ratified 
'  it  for  true.'  '  To  seal  upon  '  has  this  signification  in  Shake- 
speare. So  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost  of  a  confession  of  love  it 
is  said  : 

'  As  much  love  in  rhyme 
'  As  would  be  cramm'd  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper 
'  Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margent,  and  all, 
'  That  he  was  fain  to  seal  on  Cupid's  name.' 

Act  V.  sc.  2. 
And  so  again  in  Hamlet  most  distinctly : 

*  Upon  his  will  I  sealed  my  hard  consent.' 


P.  Hen.  There  is  your  crown  ; 

And  He  that  wears  the  crown  immortally, 
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Long  guard  it  yours  !     If  I  affect  it  more, 
Than  as  your  honour,  and  as  your  renown, 
Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise, 
(Which  my  most  true  and  inward-duteous  spirit 
Teacheth,)  this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending ! 

'  Which  my  most  true '  &c.]  '  True '  is  '  loyal.'  This  passage  is  obscure 
in  the  construction,  though  the  general  meaning  is  clear  enough.  The 
order  is,  'this  obedience  which  is  taught  this  exterior  bending  by  my 
'  duteous  spirit ; '  or,  '  this  obedience  which  teaches  this  exterior  bending  to 
'my  inwardly  duteous  spirit.'     I  know  not  which  is  right. — JOHNSOX. 

The  former  construction  appears  to  me  the  least  exceptionable  of  the 
two  ;  but  both  are  extremely  harsh,  and  neither  of  them,  I  think,  the  true 
construction. — Malone. 

.The  latter  words,  'this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending,'  appear  to  me 
to  be  merely  explanatory  of  the  former  words  '  this  obedience.'  Suppose 
the  intermediate  sentence  'which  my  most  true  and  inward-duteous 
'  spirit  teacheth '  to  be  included  in  a  parenthesis,  and  the  meaning  I  con- 
tend for  will  be  evident. — M.  Mason. 

'  I  have  adopted  Mr.  M.  Mason's  regulation.' — Steevens. 

'Which  my  most  true  and  inward-duteous  spirit  teacheth]  i.e. 
*  which  my  loyalty  and  inward  sense  of  duty  prompt  me  to.'  The  words 
■'  this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending,'  are,  I  apprehend,  put  in  apposition 
with  'obedience,'  which  is  used  for  '  obeisance.' — Malone. 

I  cannot  agree  with  any  of  the  commentators.  Johnson's 
hesitation  between  two  alternative  constructions  is  not  justi- 
fied ;  and  Malone's  censure  appears  out  of  place.  Mason's 
interpretation,  accepted  by  Steevens,  and  reiterated  in  dif- 
ferent words  by  Malone,  is  wrong.  Johnson's  second  con- 
struction, which  gives  to  the  source  and  origin  of  action,  the 
spirit,  a  place  second  in  time  and  influence  to  the  action  itself, 
is  unnatural  and  unsuitable.  The  accepted  interpretation  of 
Mason,  on  the  other  hand,  involves  two  improbabilities  :  first, 
the  use  of  the  word  *  obedience '  in  an  improper  sense ;  and, 
again,  the  pleonastic  representation  of  the  same  matter  by 
two  expressions  identical  in  meaning.  If  Shakespeare  in- 
tended to  express  '  obeisance,'  he  would  surely  have  made 
use  of  the  word  '  obeisance,'  which  he  has  elsewhere  written 
— that  is,  in  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 

'  And  call  him,  madam,  do  him  obeisance.' 

Induction,  act  i.  so.  i. 
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*  Obeisance  '  then  would  be  so  easily  mistaken  for  '  obedience  ' 
that  where  much  more  suitable  it  may  without  rashness  be 
supposed  to  have  been  accidentally  supplanted  by  it. 

I  doubt  not,  too,  that  a  very  slight  and  very  common 
depravation  has  misrepresented  the  last  line.  We  should,  I 
believe,  read  : 

Let  me  no  more  from  this  obeisance  rise, 
Which  my  most  true  and  inward-duteous  spirit 
Teacheth  his  prostrate  and  exterior  bending. 

That  is,  *  Let  me  never  rise  again  from  this  act  of  homage 

*  to  which  my  inward  dutifulness  alone  teaches  its  outward 
'  prostration.'  '  To  teach '  is  a  verb  which  admits  and  even 
invites  the  government  of  two  substantives  ;  one  indicating 
the  person  taught,  the  other  the  matter  taught.  If  '  this ' 
were  retained  in  the  last  line,  the  passage  should  still  be  in- 
terpreted as  I  have  explained  it.  But  '  teacheth  his,'  involving 
as  it  does  the  necessary  repetition  of  one  final  letter  '  h,'  very 
naturally,  and  in  accordance  with  numerous  other  examples 
of  the  same  error,  led  to  the  repetition  of  two  final  letters 
'  th '  instead  of  one  in  two  initial  letters  of  the  common  word 
'  this.' 


P.  Hen.    Coming  to  look   on    you,   thinking   you 
dead, 
(And  dead  almost,  my  liege,  to  think  you  were,) 
I  spake  unto  the  crown,  as  having  sense, 
And  thus  upbraided  it.     '  The  care  on  thee  depending 
*  Hath  fed  upon  the  body  of  my  father.' 

The  fourth  line  is  long  and  unmusical,  being  followed  by 
another  Alexandrine  within  seven  verses.  Surely  it  is  not 
genuine.  Three  corrections  have  occurred  to  me.  Possibly 
the  passage  was  written  thus  : 

Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead, 
And  dead  almost  to  think  you  were,  I  spake 
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Unto  the  crown,  as  having  sense,  and  thus 
Upbraided  it :  '  The  care  on  thee  depending 
'  Hath  fed  upon  the  body  of  my  father.' 

As  the  respectful  address  '  my  liege '  has  been  already  uttered 
at  the  commencement  of  this  speech,  and  '  your  majesty  '  has 
within  a  few  lines  preceded,  its  repetition  here  is  not 
called  for.  But  I  incline  to  think  that  all  may  be  correct  till 
we  approach  the  offending  verse,  when  we  should  proceed  : 

I  spake  unto  the  crown  ;  as  having  sense 
Upbraided  it, — '  The  care  on  thee  depending 
'  Hath  fed  upon  the  body  of  my  father.' 

A  natural  misapprehension  of  the  grammatical  structure, 
such  as  separates  '  as  having  sense '  from  '  upbraided  it,'  would 
also  suggest  the  insertion  of '  and  thus '  before  '  upbraided.' 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  error. 


K.  He7t.  It  seem'd  in  me, 

But  as  an  honour  snatch'd  with  boisterous  hand ; 
And  I  had  many  living,  to  upbraid 
My  gain  of  it  by  their  assistances. 

'  Living '  is  not  in  concord  with  '  many,'  but  with  '  I.'  The 
sense  is,  *  I,  so  long  as  I  lived,  had  many  to  upbraid  me.' 
The  antithesis  to  this  is  giv^en  in  the  following  words,  '  but 
'  now  my  death  changes  the  mode.' 


K.  Hen.  Yet,  though  thou  stand'st  more  sure  than 
I  could  do, 
Thou  art  not  firm  enough,  since  griefs  are  green ; 
And  all  thy  friends,  which  thou  must  make  thy  friends, 
Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newdy  ta'en  out ; 
By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advanc'd. 
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And  by  whose  power  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 

To  be  again  displac'd  :  which  to  avoid, 

I  cut  them  off;  and  had  a  purpose  now 

To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land ; 

Lest  rest,  and  lying  still,  might  make  them  look 

Too  near  into  my  state. 

This  passage  has,  I  think,  been  misunderstood.  In  the 
words  '  which  to  avoid  I  cut  them  off,'  all  consider  '  cut  them 
'off'  to  mean  'destroyed  the  men  of  whom  we  have  just 
'  spoken.'  This,  however,  involves  the  absurdity  of  the  king's 
proposing  to  his  son  the  necessity  of  making  friends  of  the 
men  whom  he  had  ah'eady  killed,  and  also  the  additional 
absurdity  of  leading  to  the  Holy  Land  many  of  those,  all  of 
whom  he  had  cut  off  Mason  therefore  proposed  to  read 
'cut  some  off,'  and  an  anonymous  correspondent  of  the  Cam- 
bridge editors  would  read,  with  the  same  object  apparently, 
'  which  to  avoid  and  cut  them  off  I  had  a  purpose '  in  the 
place  of  '  which  to  avoid  I  cut  them  off,  and  had  a  purpose.' 
Johnson,  allowing  the  existing  text,  interprets  '  them '  to 
mean  '  some  of  them  ; '  but  this  ascribes  far  too  lax  a  style  to 
the  poet.  '  Cut  them  off'  really  refers  not  to  the  kiUing  of 
any  men,  but  to  the  mutilation  of  them  by  taking  out  stings 
and  teeth  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  '  them  '  may  refer  to  the 
objects  whose  fell  working  first  advanced  him.,  and  these  are 
the  stings  and  teeth  of  his  friends,  not  the  friends  themselves. 
The  expression  '  to  cut  them  off '  certainly  does  not  apply  so 
well  to  the  '  teeth  '  as  to  '  stings  ; '  but  such  a  shortcoming  is 
not  very  rare  in  poetic  language,  which  often,  for  the  sake  of 
terseness,  uses  one  word  where  two  would  be  more  appropriate. 
Even  were  it  not  so,  I  apprehend  that  the  words  '  I  cut  them 
'  off '  here  might  mean  '  I  mutilated  them  by  cutting  off  their 
'  stings  and  teeth,'  as  the  translators  of  the  Bible  have  ex- 
pressed another  kind  of  mutilation  by  the  same  words,  '  I 
'  would  that  those  were  cut  off  who  trouble  you.'  The  oldest 
authentic  reading  is  correct. 
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K.  He?i.  Be  it  thy  course,  to  busy  giddy  minds 
With  foreign  quarrels  ;  that  action,  hence  borne  out, 
May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days. 
More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so, 
That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 

The  second  line  seems  on  first  reading  overlong  and 
quite  unmusical.  It  is  possible  that  '  borne  out '  is  an  ex- 
planatory interpolation,  for  '  action  hence  '  may  mean  '  action 
'  at  a  distance,'  as  in  the  expression  *  here  or  hence,'  which  I 
think  occurs  in  Shakespeare.  But  I  prefer  the  alternative 
that  '  quarrel '  should  be  pronounced,  contrary'  to  its  wont, 
'  quarr'l '  or  '  quarle.'  We  have  in  Cymbeline  a  similar  pro- 
nunciation of  the  adjective  *  quarrellous  : ' 

*  Ready  in  gibes,  quick-answer'd,  saucy  and 

*  As  quarrellous  as  the  weasel.' — Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

I  think  that  in  the  third  line  of  this  passage  *  waste  '  is 
probably  a  mistake.  It  is  not  very  likely,  I  think,  that 
Shakespeare  should  have  here  irksomely,  or  play'fully,  made 
use  of  the  verb  '  waste  '  twice.  *  Wash  '  would  be  free  from 
this  objection,'  and  has  otherwise  a  better  effect,  for  whereas 
to  '  waste  the  memory '  of  what  it  is  painful  to  recollect 
affords  an  imperfect  remedy,  to  '  wash  '  it,  in  the  sense 

*  May  this  be  washed  in  Lethe  and  forgotten  ' 
(act  v.  sc.  11)  would  fully  effect  the  king's  wish. 

The  lines  therefore  should  perhaps  run  : 

Be  it  thy  course,  to  busy  giddy  minds 
With  foreign  quarrels,  that  action  hence  borne  out 
May  wash  the  memory  of  the  former  days. 
More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so 
That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 

Pope,  I  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Edition,  reads  '  wars '  for 
*  quarrels.' 
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K.  Hen.   How  I  came  by  the  crown,  O  God,  for- 
give ! 
And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  Hve  ! 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Shakespeare  did  not  here 
place  these  lines  in  the  mouth  of  Henry  the  Fourth  in  order 
to  cancel  the  prophecy  of  Richard  the  Second  concerning 
Henry  the  Fourth  himself: 

'  But  e'er  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace 
*  Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers'  sons 
'  Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  EnHand's  face.' 


ACT   V. 

Scene  i. 

Davy.  Sir,  shall  we  sow  the  headland  with  wheat  ? 
SJial.  With  red  wheat,  Davy. 

Shallow's  reply,  '  red  wheat,'  accords  with  an  old  practice 
of  sowing  a  later  wheat  on  the  headland  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  field,  because  the  headland,  being  used  for  turning  the 
plough,  naturally  came  into  condition  for  sowing  later  than 
the  rest  of  the  field.  It  is  still  common  in  some  parts  to  see 
red  wheat — that  is,  a  spring  wheat — on  the  headland  together 
with  white  wheat — i.e.  winter  wheat  in  the  field. 

Scene  2. 

King.  But   Harry  lives,   that   shall  convert  those 
tears. 
By  number,  into  hours  of  happiness. 

The  conversion  of  '  tears  '  into  '  hours '  is   not  an  appro- 
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priate  metamorphosis.      In  the  quartos   *  hours '   is  printed 

*  howres.'     I  doubt  little  but  that  the  poet  wrote  : 

But  Harry  lives,  that  shall  convert  those  tears 
By  number  into  showers  of  happiness. 

Such  imagery  is  not  rare  on  our  author's  pages.  *  I  shower  a 
'  welcome  on  you  '  is  an  expression  made  use  of  by  our  author 
in  Henr>^  VIII.  act  i.  sc.  4.     So  again  Henry  IV.  pt.  i. : 

*  It  rained  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head.' 

Act  V.  sc.  I. 

The  passage,  then,  means  :  *  There  is  a  Harry  who  shall  con- 
'vert  every  single  tear-drop  of  sorrow,  accurately  numbered, 

*  into  a  whole  shower  of  happiness.' 


King.  No ! 
How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me  ? 
What !  rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  send  to  prison 
The  immediate  heir  of  England  !     Was  this  easy  .'* 
May  this  be  washed  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten  ? 

'  So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me '  is  an  elliptical 
phrase  which  should  create  little  difficulty,  '  so  great  you  laid 
'upon  me'  being  equivalent  to  'so  great  as  you  laid  upon 
*  me,'  as  in  Richard  III. : 

'  Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind.' 

Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

S.  Walker,  on  account  of  the  repetition  of  '  great '  in  two  lines 
proposes  to  read  '  so  gross  indignities.'  I  would  meet  the 
difficulty  by  a  different  change,  thus  : 

No  ? — How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes 
Forget  indignities  you  laid  upon  «me  ? 

'  How '  may  be  disyllabic.     The  second  '  so  great '  may  easily 
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be  some  mistaken  iteration  of  '  forget,'  which,  owing  to  the 
similarity  of 's'  to  'f  in  the  old  type,  is  all  but  identical  in 
lettering  with  '  so  great ; '  whereas  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  accidental  or  deliberate  substitution  of  '  great '  for  '  gross,' 
'  Was  this  easy '  means  not  *  was  this  easy  to  forget,'  but  '  was 
'  this  a  light  infliction  to  endure,'  in  the  sense  of  the  same 
word  in  the  Biblical  phrase,  '  My  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden 
'  light; 


Ch.  Just.  I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father ; 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me  : 
And,  in  the  administration  of  his  law, 
Whiles  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth, 
Your  highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place, 
The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice, 
The  image  of  the  king  whom  I  presented, 
And  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment ; 
Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority. 
And  did  commit  you.     If  the  deed  were  ill 
Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland, 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought. 

The  ninth  and  two  following  lines  are  very  awkward. 
Nor  is  the  expression  '  offender  to  your  father  '  countenanced 
by  any  similar  use  of  '  to  '  after  *  offender  '  or  '  offence  '  in 
these  plays.  I  think  that  there  must  be  an  error  in  the  old 
copies.     Probably  the  poet  wrote  : 

Whereon,  as  an  avenger  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority, 
And  did  commit  you. 

The  whole  context  represents  the  Chief  Justice  as  'taking  the 
*  king's  part '  on  seeing  an  insult  and  wrong  done  to  '  the 
'king  whom  he  presented.'  The  mistake  arose  probably 
through  misapprehension  in  hearing. 
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Ch.  Jiist.   Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain'd  ; 
And  then  imag^ine  me  taking  your  part, 
And,  in  your  power,  soft  silencing  your  son. 

'  Soft  silencing '  is,  I  think,  a  legitimate  and  expressive 
phrase  in  itself  r  but  did  the  Chief  Justice  '  soft  silence '  the 
prince  ?  Nay,  surely  ;  he  gave  bold  way  to  his  authorit}', 
'  rated  '  and  '  roughly  sent  to  prison  '  the  prince.  I  believe 
the  true  lines  to  be  : 

Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain'd  ; 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part, 
And  in  your  power  so  silencing  your  son. 

'  So  silencing'  makes  the  antithesis  to  *  so  disdain'd'  perfect. 

*  Soft '  and  '  so  '  I  take  to  have  been  elsewhere  exchanged  in 
the  phrase  '  so  youth '  for  '  soft  youth.'     In  the  words  '  soft 

*  silencing,'  '  soft '  would    in  the  old  type    closely   resemble 
'  sosi.' 


Ki7ig.  So  shall  I  live  to  speak  my  father's  words  : — 
'  Happy  am  I,  that  have  a  man  so  bold, 
'  That  dares  do  justice  on  my  proper  son  : 
'  And  not  less  happy,  having  such  a  son, 
'  That  would  deliver  up  his  greatness  so 

*  Into  the  hands  of  justice.' — You  did  commit  me  : 
For  which,  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 

The  unstained  sword  that  you  have  used  to  bear. 

Thus  all  the  old  copies  after  the  quarto  read,  and  all 
modern  editions  which  I  have  seen.  But  two  things  are 
observable  concerning  it.  First,  the  sixth  line  is  a  most 
awkward  Alexandrine,  long  and  harsh.  In  the  second  place, 
it  seems  almost  clear  that  '  into  the  hands  of  justice  '  in  that 
line,  and  '  into  your  hand '  in  the  following  line,  bear  an 
antithetical  relation  to  each  other.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  father's  speech  is  made  too  long ;  that  it  should  close  at 

*  deliver  up  his  greatness  so  ; '    and  that  the  two  following 
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lines  should  be  printed  as  the  continued  speech  of  King  Henr}' 
the  Fifth  in  his  own  person,  thus  : 

'  And  not  less  happy  having  such  a  son, 

'  That  would  deliver  up  his  greatness  so.' 

You  to  the  hands  of  justice  did  commit  me, 

For  which  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 

The  unstained  sword,  that  you  have  used  to  bear. 

After  the  first  occurrence  of  this  arrangement,  new  reading, 
and  new  punctuation,  I  found  upon  examining  the  quarto 
that  so  it  was  arranged  by  the  quarto.  But  the  reading  of 
the  quarto  is  in  point  of  words  identical  with  that  of  the 
folios  and  of  all  subsequent  editors  except  Pope,  who,  in 
order  to  produce  a  less  inharmonious  line,  amended  'did 
*  commit  me'  into  'committed  me.' 


King.  My  father  Is  gone  wild  Into  his  grave, 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections ; 
And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive. 
To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world  ; 
To  frustrate  prophecies  ;  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seeming.     The  tide  of  blood  In  me 
•  Hath  proudly  flowed  in  vanity,  till  now  : 
Now  doth  It  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea ; 
Where  It  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  floods, 
And  flow  henceforth  In  formal  majesty. 

The  seventh    line  is  too  discordant  to  be  genuine  here, 
We  should  read,  I  doubt  not  : 

And  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seeming.     The  tide-flood  In  me 
Hath  proudly  flow'd  In  vanity  till  now. 
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Similarly  in  Henry  VI.  pt.  ii.  we  have  the  phrase  *  flood  flows ' 
in  the  line : 

'  Whose  flood  begins  to  flow.' 

So,  similarly  again,  the  '  flood '  is  described  as  accessory  to 
the  tide  in 

*  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

'  Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.' 

No  misprint  could  be  much  more  natural  here  than  that  of 
'  tide  of  blood  '  for  '  tide-flood  ; '  and  that  '  flood,'  not  '  blood  ' 
nor  '  tide '  is  the  subject  here  we  may  also  gather  from  the 
last  line : 

*  Where  it  shall  mingfle  with  the  state  of  floods.' 


Scene  3. 

Fal.  'Fore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling, 
and  a  rich. 

Shal.  Barren,  barren,  barren  ;  beggars  all,  beggars 
all,  Sir  John  : — marry,  good  air. 

The  folios,  followed  by  all  subsequent  editors,  have  thus 
rather  spoiled  the  quarto  reading,  which  I  would  restore : 

'Fore  God,  you  have  Iter e  goodly  dwelling  arid  rich. 

'  A  dwelling '  would  convey  the  idea  of  '  a  dwelling-house,'  to 
which  'barren  '  is  an  inappropriate  answer  ;  'dwelling,'  with- 
out any  article,  includes  all  the  incidents  and  objects  of  Shal- 
low's residence,  and  therefore  the  character  of  the  soil  by 
which  he  was  to  be  sustained. 


Scene  5. 

P.  John.  We  bear  our  civil  swords  and  native  fire 
As  far  as  France. 

*  Civil  swords '  may  be  simply  the  swords  belonging  to 
VOL.  I.  p  p 
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subjects  and  inhabitants  of  this  country  and  kingdom,  'national.' 
But  I  suspect  a  hint  here  of  the  meaning  '  swords  fresh  from 
'  use  in  civil  wars.'  I  have  lately  quoted  a  passage  from 
Theobald's  quarto,  '  commotion's  civil  edge,'  and  remember 
the  lines  in  Richard  the  Second : 

'  The  king  of  heaven  forbid  our  lord  the  king 
'  Should  so  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
*  Be  rush'd  upon  ! ' — Act  iii.  sc.  3. 


EPILOGUE. 


If  you  look  for  a  good  speech  now,  you  undo  me  : 
for  what  I  have  to  say,  is  of  mine  own  making  ;  and 
what,  indeed,  I  should  say,  will,  I  doubt,  prove  mine 
own  marring. 

Sidney  Walker,  I  find,  feels  confident  that  we  should  read 
'  and  what  indeed  I  shall  say  will  I  doubt  not  prove  mine  own; 
'  marring.'  This  seems  plausible,  but  it  is  founded  on  the 
apprehension  that  *  what  I  should  say '  is  the  subject  to  '  will 
'  prove  my  own  marring,'  in  which  case  '  what  I  shall  say '  | 
would  be  better  ;  but  it  is  quite  superfluous  if  so  interpreted, 
for  *  what  I  have  to  say '  already  expresses  the  same  thing, 
and  might  well  be  carried  on  as  the  subject.  '  I  should  say ' 
is,  in  truth,  parenthetical,  and  in  the  quarto,  accordingly,  it  is  ■ 
contained  within  brackets.  The  words  'what  indeed  will,  I 
*  doubt,  prove  my  own  marring  '  constitute  part  of  the  com- 
plement to  the  subject  '  what  I  have  to  say.'  They  are  an 
addition  to  the  foregoing  complement  '  of  mine  own  making.' 
The  meaning  of  the  whole  is,  '  what  I  am  going  to  say  is 
'  my  own  making,  and  indeed  is  somewhat  which,  I  should 
'  say,  will  prove  my  own  marring.'  S.  Walker's  alteration  is 
wrong.  'My  own  marring'  has  a  double  meaning  ;  it  signi- 
fies both  *  what  I  so  make  as  to  ruin  it  in  the  making,'  and 
'  what  I  make  so  as  to  ruin  myself  in  making  it.' 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES 

TO   THE 

TRAGEDIES   INCLUDED   IN  THIS  VOLUME. 


KING  JOHN. 
Act  I.     Scene  i. 

Bast.   And   so,   ere  answer  knows  what  question 
would, 
(Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment ; 
And  talking  of  the  Alps,  and  Apennines, 
The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po,) 
It  draws  toward  supper  in  conclusion  so. 

Although  '  saving '  may  possibly  mean  '  except,'  and  the 
two  first  lines  may  be  intended  to  say  'Before  answer 
*  knows  what  question  means,  except  as  to  compliments,' 
yet  this  construction  so  very  ill  suits  '  and  talking,'  which  im- 
mediately follows,  that  I  still  suspect  some  error  in  '  saving,' 
but  slightly  prefer  to  the  amendment  already  proposed  at 
page  9 : 

And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would, 

Halving  in  dialogue  of  compliment. 

And  talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 

The  Pyrenean  and  the  river  Po, 

It  draws  toward  supper  in  conclusion. 
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'  S  '  and  '  h '  I  have  observed  to  be  not  rarely  exchanged  in 
the  beginnings  of  words.  '  To  halve '  is  to  '  take  and  give 
'  half  in  the  language  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

As  the  sentence  begins  '  And  so,'  the  concluding  word  *  so ' 
is  unpleasantly  superfluous  both  in  sense  and  in  sound,  for  the 
rhyme  is  unseasonable,  and  the  half  foot  is  unnecessary. 
Perhaps  '  Po '  in  the  line  above  in  some  degree  aided  the 
interpolation. 

Act  II.     Scene  i. 

K.  Phil.  But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  offer, 
'Tis  not  the  roundure  of  your  old-fac'd  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war. 

I  have  at  page  2 1  proposed  an  alteration  of  the  first  verse 
here,  as  have  also  S.  Walker  and  S.  Jervis.  But  despite  the 
unpleasantness  of  its  effect  to  the  apprehension  of  a  reader 
in  this  age,  I  incline  on  the  following  ground  to  think  that 
the  old  reading  may  be  genuine.  An  '  offer '  in  Shakespeare's 
language  often  means  '  a  matter  or  object  offered.'  So  here 
'our  proffer'd  offer'  may  signify  'those  terms  and  things 
'  which  we  have  of  our  own  accord,  without  demand  or  sug- 
'  gestion  from  the  opposite  side,  spontaneously  proposed  to 
'  give.'  That  this  distinction  was  conveyed  by  the  words 
'proffer'd  offer'  is  further  intimated  by  the  two  lines  in 
Henry  IV.  pt.  ii. : 

'  But  he  hath  forced  us  to  compel  this  offer, 
'  And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love.' 

Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

Act  III.     Scene  i. 

K.  Phil.  Out  of  your  grace  devise,  ordain,  impose 
Some  gentle  order  ;  and  then  we  shall  be  bless'd 
To  do  your  pleasure,  and  continue  friends. 

The  second  line  is  perhaps  right,  the  countenance  which 
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the  context  lends  to  my  suggestion  at  page  44  notwithstand- 
ing ;  '  order  '  having  been  pronounced  'ord'r  '  by  the  poet. 


Act  IV.     Scene  2. 

Then  I  (as  one  that  am  the  tongue  of  these, 
To  sound  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts,) 
Both  for  myself  and  them,  (but,  chief  of  all 
Your  safety,  for  the  which  myself  and  them 
Bend  their  best  studies.)  heartily  request 
The  enfranchisement  of  Arthur. 

I  would  amend  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines  thus : 

For  the  which  myself  and  t/iey 
Bend  oicr  best  studies. 

The  confusion  of  both  personal  and  possessive  pronouns  in 
the  first  folio  is  not  rare.  The  less  glaring  of  these  two  errors 
is  exemplified  again  in  Henr>'  VI.  pt.  i.  : 

'  And  I'll  withdraw  me  and  my  bloody  power, 
'  But  if  you  frown  upon  this  proffer'd  peace, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

'  If  you  forsake  the  ofter  of  their  love.' — Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Where  '  their '  is  assuredly  an  error  for  '  our.' 

Act  IV.     Scene  3. 

BasL  And,   if  thou  want'st   a   cord,   the  smallest 

thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  stranorle  thee  ;  a  rush  will  be 
A  beam   to  hang  thee  on  ;   or,   would'st  thou   drown 

thyself, 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon. 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 
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I  have  already  at  page  70  proposed  a  reading  which 
removes  the  superfluous  foot  in  the  fourth  line.  I  would  here 
add  an  alternative  and  different  amendment  having  the  same 
effect : 

A  rush  will  be 

A  beam  to  hang  thee ;  or,  would'st  drown  thyself, 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon. 

Shakespeare  is  not  very  precise  in  adding  the  preposition 
at  the  close  of  a  sentence.  So  he  may  have  omitted  '  on/ 
which  is  proper  rather  than  absolutely  necessary. 

As  to  '  would'st  drown  thyself,'  we  have  in  Hamlet  the 
same  elliptical  form  of  expressing  a  condition  precisely  : 

'  Woul't  weep,  woul't  fight,  woul't  fast,  woul't  tear  thyself, 
*  Woul't  drink  up  Esil,  cat  a  crocodile, 
'  I'll  do  't' 


Act  V.     Scene  2. 

Bast.  To  lie,  like  pawns,  lock'd  up  in  chests  and 
trunks  ; 
To  hug  with  swine ;  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 
In  vaults  and  prisons  ;  and  to  thrill,  and  shake, 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow. 
Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  Englishman. 

By  some  misadventure  I  have  omitted  an  essential  part  of 
my  annotation  on  this  passage  at  page  81.  Having  now 
recovered,  I  would  insert  and  enlarge  it.  Rowe,  understanding 
'  crow '  to  mean  the  bird  of  that  name,  altered  '  your  nation's 
'  crow '  to  '  our  nation's  crow.'  Malone  has  correctly  intimated 
that  the  poet  alludes  to  the  conduct  of  the  French  when 
attacked  in  their  own  country  by  King  John,  and  when,  there- 
fore, the  English  crow  which  '  otir  nation's  crow '  must  signify, 
could  not  be  seen  or  heard.  Douce,  too,  I  learn  from  the 
Variorum  Edition,  defends  '  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow ' 
as  signifying  the  sound  produced  by  a  French   cock  when 
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crowing  ;  'gallus'  being  the  Latin  both  for  '  Frenchman  '  and 
'  a  cock.'     But  '  the  crying  of  a  crow '  in  the  sense  of  *  of  a 

*  cockcrow '  is  an  extremely  awkward  expression.  Grey 
changed  *  crow '  into  *  scarecrow,'  a  too  considerable  altera- 
tion, although  exceeded  in  this  respect  by  the  amendment  of 
Collier's  '  Corrector,'  '  the  crowing  of  your  nation's  cock.' 
Rowe,  too,  amended  the  reading  of  the  first  folio,  '  thinking 
'  this  voice '  in  the  last  line,  by  '  thinking  his  voice,'  as  the 
verse  is  now,  with  Walker's  express  approval,  commonly 
printed.     I  would  as  to  these  words  read  : 

And  to  thrill  and  shake 
Even  at  the  scaring  of  your  nation's  crow. 
Thinking  this  voice  an  armed  Englishman. 

The  word  '  scare  '  not  only  occurs  frequently  in  Shakespeare 
and  his  contemporaries,  but  often  expresses  the  frightening 
effect  of  sounds  in  particular.     So  in  Henry  VI.  pt.  iii. : 

'  The  noise  of  thy  crossbow 
'Will  scare  the  herd.' — Act  iii.  sc.  i. 

So  again  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

*  And  then  a  noise  did  scare  me  from  the  tomb.' 

Act  V.  sc.  3. 
So  again  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  : 

'  There  is  a  word  will  Priam  turn  to  stone, 
*  Scare  Troy  out  of  itself — Act  v.  sc.  2. 

So  again,  with  direct  application  to  the  present  subject,  in 
Winter's  Tale  :  '  And  had  not  the  old  man  come  in  with  a 

*  hubbub  against  his  daughter  and  the  king's  son,  and  scared 
'  my  choughs  from  the  chaff,'  &c.  (act  iv.  sc.  4).  '  Scaring ' 
would  easily  become  '  crying '  by  confusion  and  mistake  ;  the 
latter  having  all  the  letters  of  the  former  but  one.  The  now 
abandoned  reading  of  the  old  copies,  'this'  before  'voice,'  too, 
seems  justified  by  the  word  'scaring '  far  better  than  by  the 
word  '  crying  ; '  for  '  scaring '  renders  the  use  of  '  his  '  after  it 
quite  improper. 
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But,  further,  I  am  not  at  all  confident,  when  I  consider 
the  frequent  combination  of  '  scare  '  with  *  noise  '  in  Shake- 
speare's composition,  that  the  last  line  should  not  run  : 

Thinking  this  noise  an  armed  Englishman  ; 

'  n '  and  '  v '  are  in  the  old  type  the  same  forms  in  different 
positions  ;  and  words  like  *  voice '  and  '  choice '  were  in  the 
sixteenth  century  sometimes  printed  'voise'  and  'choise.' 
So  in  the  quarto  edition  of  Henry  IV.  pt.  ii.  we  have : 

*  Our  present  musters  grow  upon  the  file 

'  To  five  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  choise! 

Act  i.  sc.  3. 

This  variable  spelling  makes  it  more  probable  that  '  noise ' 
should  become  '  voice  '  by  accident  ;  for  it  might  remove  the 
only  difference  in  the  several  letters  which  compose  the  two 
words. 

Act  V.     Scene  6. 

P.  Hen.  O  vanity  of  sickness  !  fierce  extremes 
In  their  continuance,  will  not  feel  themselves. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 
Leaves  them  insensible  ;  and  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind,  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds. 

I  have  omitted  to  add  a  possible  and  alternative  reading 
to  the  one  which  at  page  89  has  been  already  suggested  for 
the  second  line : 

O  vanity  of  sickness  !  fierce  extremes 
In  their  continuance,  will  not y^?^^  themselves. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 
Leaves  them  invisible. 

The  use  of  '  to  feed  '  for  '  to  provide  aliment  for '  is  frequent  in 
Shakespeare,  who  also  uses  it  reflexively  with  the  personal 
pronoun  as  here ;  so  in  As  You  Like  It : 
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'  WTiiles  a  wedlock  hymn  we  sing, 
'  Feed  yourselves  with  questioning.' 

Act  V.  sc.  4. 
And  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

'  Now  I  feed  myself 
*  With  most  delicious  poison.' — Act  i.  sc.  5. 

This  suggestion  is  countenanced  by  the  expressions  employed 
in  the  third  and  fourth  lines,  '  Death  having  preyed  upon  the 
*  outward  parts  leaves  them.' 


KING   RICHARD   II. 

Act  1.     Scene  i. 

Boli7ig.  By  that,  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood 
else, 
Will  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm. 
What  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worse  devise. 

It  should  have  been  mentioned  in  my  note  on  this  passage 
at  page  lOi  that  the  last  two  lines  may  mean  :  '  I  will  prove 
*  by  my  victory  over  you  in  battle  all  which  I  have  alleged 
'  against  you,  or  even  all  which  your  own  imagination  can 
'  invent  in  excess  of  what  I  have  alleged.'  '  Devise '  is  used 
in  a  kindred  sense  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  :  '  Truly  I'll 
'devise  some  honest  slanders  '  (act  iii.  sc.  i). 


Act  III.     Scene 


> 


K.  Rich.  O  that  I  were  as  great 

As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name  ! 

This  reading,  which  is  universal,  is  possibly  right,  as 
meaning  to  express  the  wish,  either  that  his  position  were 
lower  than  his  name  implies  it  to  be,  or  that  his  character 
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were  as  great  as  is  his  grief.  This,  however,  involves  a  double 
equivocation,  one  with  the  word  '  I,'  and  another  with  *  great,' 
which  is  poor  and  unlikely.     I  believe  the  true  reading  to  be  : 

O  that  I  were  as  great 
As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  wei^e  my  name  ! 

This  is  a  wish  that  his  character  were  greater,  so  as  to  suit 
his  grief,  or  that  his  title  were  less,  so  as  to  suit  his  character. 

Act  IV.     Scene  i. 

K.  Rich.  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught,  insulting 
man, 
Nor  no  man's  lord  ;  I  have  no  name,  no  title, — 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font, — 
But  'tis  usurp'd. 

I  have  failed  in  my  note  on  this  passage  at  p.  241  to  ob- 
serve, what  I  did  not  immediately  perceive, — that  Richard's 
words  here  directly  signify,  not  that  others  have  usurped 
titles  and  names  belonging  to  himself,  but  that  all  the  titles 
claimed  by  himself,  and  addressed  to  himself,  had  been 
usurped  by  himself,  and  were  inapplicable  to  him  in  truth. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  statement  most  bitterly  ironical ;  and  by 
it  and  in  it  he  alludes  to  the  judgment  of  Parliament  men- 
tioned in  the  *  Chronique  de  la  Traison  et  Mort,'  '  condemning 
'  John  of  London,  who  is  called  Richard  King  of  England, 
'  to  a  royal  prison.'  Here  are  his  '  usurped  Christian  name  ' 
and  his  'usurped  title.* 


A'.  Rzch.   Good  king, — great  king, — (and   yet  not 
greatly  good,) 
An  if  my  word  be  sterling  yet  in  England, 
Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight. 

'  Good   king, — great  king,-— but   yet  not  greatly  good.'] 
Shakespeare   here   plays  with  equivocal  words.      If  Henry 
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were  a  good  and  great  king,  he  was,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  phrase,  '  greatly  good  ' — that  is,  great  as  well  as  good, 
and  good  as  well  as  great.  In  another  sense  of  the  phrase 
'  greatly  good  '  he  might  not  be  so,  for  his  greatness  might  be 
much,  and  his  goodness  little.  This  Richard  means  to  say, 
*  greatly  good  '  being  equiv^alent  here  to  '  very  good.' 

The  two  earliest  quartos  which  contain  this  scene,  give 
'  name  '  in  the  second  line,  where  the  later  quarto  and  folios 
read  *  word,'  and  have  been  followed  by  modern  editors.  I 
believe  '  name '  to  be  right.  '  Sterling '  is  a  word  which 
Shakespeare  always  applies,  literally  or  metaphorically,  to  the 
coin  of  the  realm.  Richard's  '  name '  was,  I  presume,  still  on 
the  current  coin,  although  his  *  word  '  would  be  after  his  resig- 
nation no  longer  valid.     I  would  therefore  read  : 

An  if  my  name  be  sterling  yet  in  England, 
Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight. 

The  expression  and  idea  of  commanding  and  asking  a  thing 
in  the  name  of  this  or  that  person  must  have  been  familiar  to 
Shakespeare  and  his  audience. 

Since  so  writing  I  find  that  Collier  has  restored  *  name  ' 
to  the  text,  and  has  fortified  this  proceeding  by  a  very 
warrantable  reference  to  the  opening  lines  in  this  speech 
about  Richard's  names. 

Act  V.     Scene  2. 

As  in  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  men, 

After  a  well  graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 

Are  idly  bent  on  him  who  enters  next. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  proposed  of  this  passage 
at  page  253  is  : 

As  in  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  men, 

After  a  well  grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage, 

Are  rtidely  bent,  on  him  who  enters  next. 

This  receives  some  additional  confirmation  from  two  lines  in 
Henry  V,,  Prologue  : 
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(We)  '  prologue-like,  your  humble  patience  pray, 
'  Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge,  our  play.' 

The  opposite  to  '  gently '  in  the  most  precise  language  is 
'  rudely,'  and  Shakespeare  is  here  describing  a  reception  pre- 
cisely opposite  to  that  which  the  prologue  there  asks  for. 

Act  V.     Scene  5. 

Groom.   I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  stable,  king, 
When  thou  wert  king  ;  who,  travelling  towards  York, 
With  much  ado,  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  sometimes  royal  master's  face. 

Since  writing  my  note  on  this  passage  at  page  270,  I  have 
accidentally  tested  the  accuracy  of  my  unverified  recollection 
by  alighting  on  the  following  passage  in  Holinshed,  '  yet  at 
'  lejigtJi  ivith  much  adoo  they  were  contented  to  submit  them- 
'  selves.' — A.D.  1377. 


KING    HENRY    IV.     PART    I. 

Act  I.     Scene  3. 

Nor.  And  never  rise 

To  do  him  wrong,  or  any  way  impeach, 
What  then  he  said  so  he  unsay  it  now. 

The  interpretation  which  at  page  310  I  have  given  to 
'  impeach '  in  this  passage,  as  equivalent  to  '  impede '  or  '  stand 
'  in  the  way  of,'  is  confirmed  by  another  sentence  in  Holin- 
shed :  '  To  the  like  end  (death  by  drowning)  came  Sir  Thomas 
*  Banester.  Sir  Nicholas  Trumpington,  and  Sir  Thomas  Dale 
'  "  impeaching  "  each  other  as  they  leapt  foorth  of  the  ship.' 

Hot.  Revenge  the  jeering,  and  disdain'd  contempt, 
Of  this  proud  king. 
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Johnson  explains  '  disdained  contempt '  to  mean  '  dis- 
'  dainful  contempt.'  This  is  just  possible,  but  it  is  a  harsh 
and  pleonastic  expression.     I  believe  the  true  reading  to  be  : 

Revenge  the  jeering,  uiideservd  contempt 
Of  this  proud  king. 

'  And  disdained  '  and  '  undeser\-ed '  are  sufficiently  alike  to 
have  converted  the  reading  '  undeserved '  in  an  indistinct 
handwriting  into  'and  disdained,'  particularly  where  'jeering,' 
and  '  contempt,'  and  '  proud  '  would  have  already  filled  the 
imagination  of  the  transcriber  with  notions  kindred  to  these. 
'  Undeserved  '  and  '  undeserver  *  are  both  common  words  in 
Shakespeare,  and  are  applied  as  well  to  evil  as  to  good. 

Act  I.     Scene  3. 

Hot.  Where  I  first  bow'd  my  knee 

Unto  this  king  of  smiles,  this  Bolingbroke, 
When  you  and  he  came  back  from  Ravenspurg. 

I  have  at  page  322  mentioned  the  difficulties  connected 
with  this  last  line,  which  I  have  expressly  forborne  to  amend. 
I  now  unhesitatingly  propose  : 

When  you  and  he  came  both  from  Ravenspurg. 

This  is  precisely  descriptive  of  the  fact ;  for  Henr^-  the  Fourth 
and  Northumberland  travelled  together,  and  travelled  apart 
from  Henr>'*s  other  adherents,  all  the  way  from  Ravenspurg 
to  Berkeley,  but  as  neither  of  them  had  gone  from  Berkeley 
to  Ravenspurg,  neither  of  them  '  came  back  from  Ravenspurg.' 

Act  III.     Scene  i. 

Hot.  And  giv'st  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oaths 
As  if  thou  never  walk'dst  further  than  Finsbur}-. 

The  second  line  should  run  thus  : 
As  if  thou  nev  r  walk'dst y^r  than  Finsbur}-. 
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'  Near '  and  '  far '  are  sometimes  in  Shakespeare  abbreviated 
forms  of  '  nearer '  and  '  further.'  I  have  elsewhere  exem- 
pHfied  them  as  to  *  near  ; '  and  we  have  in  Winter's  Tale  the 
expression,  quoted  by  Walker,  who,  I  find,  would  here  read 
'  furre ' :  '  Far  than  Deucalion  off.'  I  prefer  the  abbrevia- 
tion '  nev'r '  to  that  of  '  ne'er '  as  being  more  consonant  to 
the  practice  of  the  old  writers  according  to  the  oldest  printed 
copies. 


I 


KING    HENRY    IV.     PART    II. 

Act  IV.     Scene  3. 

Fal.  I,  in  the  clear  sky  of  fame,  o'ershine  you  as 
much  as  the  full  moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element, 
which  show  like  pins'  heads  to  her. 

It  is  well  known  that  '  the  element '  in  Shakespeare  is 
sometimes  but  another  name  for  '  the  sky.'  This  old  signifi- 
cation is  still  retained  by  the  folk  of  South  Pembrokeshire. 
A  peasant  recently  said  to  me  :  '  I  thought  this  morning  that 
'  we  should  have  rain,  for  I  saw,  as  I  came  along,  a  weather- 
'  gall  in  the  element.'  A  '  weather-gall '  is  a  kind  of  half- 
rainbow,  and  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  wet  weather  by  the 
country  people. 
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to  the  present  time.     Crown  8vo.  price  "Js.  6d. 

Tales  of   Ancient  Greece.      Third  Edition.      Small  crown  8vo. 

price  6s. 

School  History  of  Greece.     With  Maps.     Fop.  8vo.  price  y.  6d. 
The  Great  Persian  War  from  the  History  of   Herodotus. 

New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  y.  (xi. 

A  Manual  of  Mythology  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer. 

Third  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  3J. 

COX  (Rez:  Samue/) — Salvator  Mundi  ;  or,  Is  Christ  the  Saviour  of  all 
Men  ?     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5j-. 

CROMPTON   {Henry)  —  Industrial    Conciliation.       Fcap.     Svo. 

price  2s.  6d. 

CUR  WEN  {Henry) — Sorrow  and  Song;  Studies  of  Literary  Struggle. 
Henry  Miirger — Novalis — Alexander  Petofi — Honore  de  Balzac — Edgar  Allan 
Poe — Andre  Chenier.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  i^s. 

DANCE  {Rev.  C.  D.) — Recollections  of  Four  Years  in  Venezuela. 
With  Three  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Crown  8vo.  price  "js.  dd. 

DA  VIDSON  {Rev.  Samuel)  D.D.,  LL.D.  —  The  New  Testament, 
translated  from  the  Latest  Greek  Text  of  Tischendorf.  A  New 
and  thoroughly  revised  Edition.     Post  Svo.  price  ioj.  (ai. 

Canon  of  the  Bible  :  Its  Formation,  History,  and  Fluctuations. 
Second  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo.  price  5j". 

DA  VIES  {G.  Christopher) — Mountain,  Meadow,  and  Mere:  a  Series 
of  Outdoor  Sketches  of  Sport,  Scenery,  Adventures,  and  Natural  History 
With  Sixteen  Illustrations  by  Bosworth  W.  Harcourt.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

DA  VIES  {Rez'.  J.  L.)  M.A. — Theology  and  Morality.  Essays  on 
Questions  of  Belief  and  Practice.     Crown  8vo.  price  7j.  6d. 

DAWSON  {Geo.),   M.A. — Prayers,   with  a  Discourse  on  Prayer. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  6^. 

Sermons  on  Disputed  Points  and  Special  Occasions.     Edited  by 

his  Wife.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Sermons  on  Daily  Life  and  Duty.  Edited  by  his  Wife.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

DE  LESSEES  {Ferdinand) — The  Suez  Canal  :  Letters  Descriptive  of 
its  Rise  and  Progress  in  1854-1856.  Translated  by  N.  R.  D'Anvers.  Demy 
8vo.  price  \os.  6d. 
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DE  REDCLIFFE  {Viscount  Stratford)  F.C.,  K.G.,  G.C.B.—Wky  am* 

A  Christian  ?    Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  y. 

DESPREZ  {Philip   S.)  -ff.Z>.— Daniel  and  John.     Demy  8vo.  cloth. 

DE  TOCQUEVILLE  (A.) — Correspondence    and    Conversations j 
OF,    WITH  Nassau   William   Senior,   from   1834  to    1859.     Edited  by 
M.  C.  M.  Simpson.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

.DQWDEN  {Edward)  ZL.B.—Shaksvk^e  :  a  Critical  Study  of  his  Mindj 
and  Art.     Third   Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  12s.  i 

Studies  in  Literature,  i 789-1877.    Large  Post  8vo.  price  12s. 
JjREW  {Rev.  G.  S.)  M.A. — Scripture  Lands   in  connection  with] 

their  History.     Second  Edition.     8vo.  price  ioj.  6d. 

Nazareth  :  Its  Life  and  Lessons.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo. 
price  5j. 

The  Divine    Kingdom  on  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.      Svo. 

price  IOJ.  6d. 

The  Son  of  Man  :  His  Life  and  Ministry.     Crown  Svo.  price  7J.  6d 
DREWRY  {G.  0.)  M.D. — The  Common-Sense  Management  of  the 

Stomach.     Fourth  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 

DREWRY{G.  0.)  M.D.,  and BARTLETT {H.  C.)  Ph.D.,  PCS. 

Cup  and  Platter  :  or,  Notes  on  Food  and  its  Effects.     Small  Svo. 
price  2s.  6d. 

EDEN  {Frederick) — The  Nile  without  a  Dragoman.    Second  Edition 

Crown  Svo.  price  7 J.  6d. 

ELSDALE  {Henry) — Studies   in  Tennyson's  Idylls.      Crown   Svo 

price  5^. 
Essays  on  the  Endowment  of  Research.     By  "Various  Writers. 

List  0/  Contributors.  —Mark  Pattison,  B.D. — ^James  S.  Cotton,  B.A. — Charle 
E.  Appleton,  D.C.L. — Archibald  H.  Sayce,  M.A. — Henry  Clifton  Sorby 
r.R.S.— Thomas  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.— W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.— Henr 
Nettleship,  M.A.     Square  crown  Svo.  price  lor.  6d. 

EVANS  {Mark) — The  Story  of  our  Father's  Love,  told  to  Children 
being  a  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  Four  Illustrations.  Fcp.  Svo.  pric 
is.  6d. 

A  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Worship  for  Household  Usb 

compiled  exclusively  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Gospel  of  Home  Life.     Crown  Svo .  cloth,  price  4 j-.  6d. 

EX-CIVILIAN. — Life  in  the  Mofussil  :  or  Civilian  Life  in  Lowe 
Bengal.     2  vols.     Large  post  Svo.  price  14^. 

FAVRE  {Mons.  J.) — The  Government  of  the  National  Defenci 
From  the  30th  June  to  the  31st  October,  1870.  Translated  by  H.  Clark 
Demy  Svo.  price  loj.  f>d. 
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FINN  {The  late  yatnes)  M.R.A.S. — Stirring  Times  ;  or,  Records  from 
Jerusalem  Consular  Chronicles  of  1853  to  1856.  Edited  and  Compiled  by 
his  Widow  ;  with  a  Preface  by  the  Viscountess  Strangford.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  price  30J. 

FLEMING  {James)  D.D. — Early  Christian  Witnesses;  or,  Testimonies 
of  the  First  Centuries  to  the  Truth  of  Christianity.     Small  Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

Folkestone  Ritual  Case  :  the  Arguments,  Proceedings,  Judgment,  and 

Report.     Demy  8vo.  price  25J. 

FOOTMAN {ReiK  H.)  M.A. — From  Home  and  Back  ;  or,  Some  Aspects 

of  Sin  as  seen  in  the  Light  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

FOWLE  {Rev.  Edmund) — Latin  Primer  Rules  made  Easy.  Crown 
8vo.  price  3J. 

FOWLE  {Rev.  T.   W.)  M.A. — The  Reconciliation  of  Religion  and 

Science.     Being  Essays  on  Immortality,  Inspiration,  Miracles,  and  the  Being 
of  Christ.     Demy  8vo.  price  \os.  6d. 

FOX-BOURNE  {H.  i?.)  —  The  Life  of  John   Locke,    1632-1704. 

2  vols,  demy  8vo.  price  2&f. 

ERASER  {Donald) — Exchange  Tables  of  Sterling  and  Indian 
Rupee  Currency,  upon  a  new  and  extended  system,  embracing  Values  from 
One  Farthing  to  One  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds,  and  at  rates  progressing,  in 
Sixteenths  of  a  Penny,  from  is.  <jd.  to  2s.  ^d,  per  Rupee.  Royal  8vo.  price 
loj.  6d. 

FRISWELL  (/  Hain)—^^^  Better  Self.  Essays  for  Home  Life. 
Crown  8vo.  price  ds. 

FY T CHE  {Limt.-Gen.  Albert)  C.S.I,  late  Chief  Commissioner  of  British 
Burma.  Burma  Past  and  Present,  with  Personal  Reminiscences  of  the 
Country.  With  Steel  Portraits,  Chromolithographs,  Engravings  on  Wood, 
and  Map.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  30J. 

GAMBIER  {Capt.  J.   W.)  i?.iV:— Servia.      Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 
ARDNER  {/.)  M.D. — Longevity  :   The  Means  of  Prolonging 

Life  after  Middle' Age.     Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Small 
cro%vn  8vo.  price  4; 

LIBERT  {Mrs.) — Autobiography  and  other  Memorials.    Edited 

by  Josiah   Gilbert.     Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.     With  Steel   Portrait  and 
several  Wood  Engravings,     Crown  8vo.  price  7^.  (>d. 

'Ill  {Rev.  W.  W.)  B.A. — Myths  and  Songs  from  the  Soitih  Pacific. 

With  a  Preface  by  F.  Max  Miiller,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology 
at  Oxford.     Post  8vo.  price  9^. 

rODKIN  {James) — The  Religious  History  of  Ireland  :  Primitive, 

Papal,  and  Protestant.    Including  the  Evangelical  Missions,  Catholic  Agitations, 
and  Church  Progress  of  the  last  half  Century.     8vo.  price  I2J-. 

OD  WIN  (  William) — William  Godwin  :  His  Friends  and  Contem- 
poraries. With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Handwriting  of  Godwin  and 
his  Wife.     By  C.  Kegan  Paul.     2  vols.     Large  post  8vo.  price  28j. 

The  Genius  of  Christianity  Unveiled.  Being  Essays  never 
before  published.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  Crown  8vo. 
price  7J-.  6d. 
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GOODENOUGH {Commodore  J.  G)  R.N.,  C.B.,  C^J/.^— Memoir  of, 
with  Extracts  from  his  Letters  and  Journals.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With 
Steel  Engraved  Portrait.     Square  8vo.  cloth,  5^. 

*^^*  Also  a  Library  Edition  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  Steel  Engraved  Portrait. 
Square  post  8vo.  price  14J. 

GOODMAN  {IV.)  Cuba,  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.  Crown  8vo. 
price  'js.  6d. 

GOULD  {jRaK  S.  Barijig)  M.A. — The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow:  a  Memoir 
of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker.  With  Portrait.  Third  Edition,  revised.  Square 
post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

GRANVILLE  {A.  B.)  M.D.,  E.R.S.,  c^>^.— Autobiography  of  A.  B. 

Granville,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Edited,  with  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Concluding 
Years  of  his  Life,  by  his  youngest  Daughter,  Paulina  B.  Granville.  2  vols. 
With  a  Portrait.     Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo.  price  325'. 

GREY  {John)  of  Dilston.  —  Memoirs.       By    Josephine    E.    Butler. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  3^'.  6d, 

GRIFFITH  {Rev.  T)  A.M. — Studies  of  the  Divine  Master.     Demy 

Svo.  price  12^. 

GRIFFITHS {Capt.  Arthur) — Memorials  of  Millbank,  and  Chapters 
IN  Prison  History.  With  Illustrations  by  R.  Goff  and  the  Author.  2  vols, 
post  Svo.  price  2\s. 

GRIMLEY{Rev.  H.  N.)  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
College  of  Wales,  a?id  sometime  Chaplain  of  Tremadoc  Church. 

Tremadoc  Sermons,  chiefly  on  the  Spiritual  Body,  the  Unseen 
World,  and  the  Divine  Humanity.   Second  Edition.   Crown  Svo.  price  6j. 

GRUNER  {M.  L.) — Studies  of  Blast  Furnace  Phenomena,  Trans- 
lated by  L.  D.  B.  Gordon,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  G.  S.    Demy  Svo.  price  ^s.  6cl. 

GURNEY  {Rev.  Archer) — Words  of  Faith  and  Cheer.     A  Mission 

of  Instraction  and  Suggestion.     Crown  Svo.  price  6^-. 

IIAECKEL  {Prof  Ernst) — The  History  of  Creation.  Translatior 
revised  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.  With  Coloured  Platei 
and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  groups  of  both  plants  and  animals 
2  vols.     Second  Edition.     Post  Svo.  cloth,  price  32J. 

The  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man.    With  numerous  Illustra' 

tions.     2  vols.     Post  Svo. 

HAKE   {A.   Egmont) — Paris  Originals,    with  Twenty    Etchings,    bj 

LfioN  Richeton.     Large  post  Svo.  price  14J. 

HALLECK'S  International  Law  ;  or,  Rules  Regulating  the  Inter 
course  of  States  in  Peace  and  War.  A  New  Edition,  revised,  with  Notes  aw 
Cases,  by  Sir  Sherston  Baker,  Bart.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo.  price  38J. 

HARCOURT{Capt.  A.  F.  i'.)— The  Shakespeare  Argosy.  Containii 
much  of  the  wealth  of  Shakespeare's  Wisdom  and  Wit,  alphabetically  arran|(| 
and  classified.     Crown  Svo.  price  6.r. 
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HAWEIS  {Rev.  H.  R.)  J/:^.— Current  Coix.  Materialism— The 
Devil  —  Crime  —  Drunkenness  —  Pauperism  —  Emotion  —  Recreation  —  The 
Sabbath.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  6j. 

Speech  in  Season.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  9^. 

Thoughts  for  the  Times.   Eleventh  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  price  7^.  dd. 

Unsectarian  Family  Prayers  for  Morning  and  Evening  for  a 
Week,  \s-ith  short  selected  passages  from  the  Bible.  Second  Edition. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  3j.  (xI. 

Arrows  in  the  Air.     Conferences  and  Pleas.     Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

HAYMAN  {H.)  D.D.,  late  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School.— Kvg^y 
School  Sermons.  \Yith  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.     Crown  8vo.  price  ^s.  6d. 

HELLWALD  {Baron    F.    F<7«)— The    Russians   in   Centr-\l  Asia. 

A  Critical  Examination,  down  to  the  Present  Time,  of  the  Geography  and 
History  of  Central  Asia.  Translated  by  Lieut. -Col.  Theodore  ^Yirgman, 
LL.B.     \Yith  Map.     Large  post  8vo.  price  12s. 

Y/iVTOiV  {/.)—Tn^  Place  of  the  Physician.     To  which  is  added 
Essays  on  the  Law  of  Human  Life,  and  on  the  Relations  between 
Organic     and     Inorganic     Worlds.      Second    Edition.      Crown    8vo. 
price  3J.  6d. 
Physiology    for    Practical    Use.     By    Various    Writers.     With 

50  Illustrations.     2  vols.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  12S.M. 

An  Atlas  of  Diseases  of  the  Membrana  Tympani.  With  Descrip- 
tive Text.     Post  8vo,  price  £6.  6s. 

The  Questions  of  Aural  Surgery.  With  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
Post  8vo.  price  jC6.  6s. 

Life  and  Letters.  Edited  by  Ellice  Hopkins,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart. ,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by  C.  H. 
Jeens.     Crown  8vo.  price  8j.  6d. 

Chapters  on  the  Art  of  Thinking,  and  other  Essays.     Crown  Svo. 

'.  J.  C. — The  Art  of  Furnishing.  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the 
Principles  of  Furnishing,  based  on  the  Laws  of  Common  Sense,  Requirement, 
and  Picturesque  Effect.     Small  crown  Svo.  price  3J.  6d. 

OLROYD  {Major  W.  R.  J/.)— Tas-hil  ul  Kalam  :  or,  Hindustani 
made  Easy.     Crown  8vo.  price  '^s. 

^OOPER  {Mary) — Little  Dinners  :  How  to  Serve  them  with 
Elegance  and  Economy.     Thirteenth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  5j. 

Cookery  for  Invalids,  Persons  of  Delicate  Digestion,  and 
Children.     Crown  Svo.  price  3^-.  6d. 

Every-Day  Meals.  Being  Economical  and  AVTiolesome  Recipes  for 
Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Supper.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5J. 

OPKINS  {Ellice) — Life  and  Letiers  of  James  Hinton,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by 
C.  H.  Jeens.     Crown  Svo.  price  %s.  6d. 

OPKINS  {M.) — The  Port  of  Refuge  ;  or,  Counsel  and  Aid  to  Ship- 
masters in  Difficulty,  Doubt,  or  Distress.  Second  and  Re%'ised  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  6.f. 
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HORNE  ( William)  M.A. — Reason  and  Revelation  :  an  Examination 

into  the  Nature  and  Contents  of  Scripture  Revelation,  as  compared  with  other 
Forms  of  Truth.     Demy  8vo.  price  I2s. 

HORNER  {The  Misses) — Walks  in  Florence.     A  New  and  thoroughly! 
Revised  Edition.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth  limp.     With  Illustrations. 
Vol.    I. — Churches,  Streets,  and  Palaces.     Price  los.  6d. 
Vol.  II. — Public  Galleries  and  Museums,     Price  5^. 

HULL  {Edmund  C.  P.) — The  European  in  India.  With  a  Medical 
Guide  for  Anglo-Indians.  By  R.  S.  Mair,  M.D.,  F.K.C.S.E,  Thire 
Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.     Post  8vo.  price  6s. 

HUTTON  {Ja7nes) — Missionary  Life  in  the  Southern  Seas.    Witt 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  price  7j.  dd. 

JACKSON  {T.   G.) — Modern  Gothic  Architecture.      Crown  8vo 

price  5^. 

JACOB  {Maj.-Gen.  Sir  G.  Le  Grand)  K.C.S.L,  C^.— Western  Indu 

BEFORE  AND  DURING  THE  MUTINIES.  Pictures  drawn  from  Life.  Secom 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  Ts.  6d. 

JENKLNS  {E.)  andRA  YMOND  {/.)  Esqs.—K  Legal  Handbook  foi 
Architects,  Builders,  and  Building  Owners.  Second  Edition,  Revised 
Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

JENKLNS  {Rev.  R.  C.)  M.A.—Th^  Privilege  of  Peter  and  the  Claim' 

of  the  Roman  Church  confronted  with  the  Scriptures,  the  Councils,  and  th 
Testimony  of  the  Popes  themselves.     Fcap.  Svo.  price  3^.  6d.  t 

JENNINGS  {Mrs.  Vaiighan) — Rahel  :  Her  Life  and  Letters.  Wit' 
a  Portrait  from  the  Painting  by  Daffinger.     Square  post  Svo.  price  'js.  6d. 

JONES  {Lucy)  —  Puddings  and  Sweets  ;  being  Three  Hundred  aii! 

vSixty-five  Receipts  approved  by  experience.     Crown  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 

KAUFMANN {Rev.  M.)  B.A. — Socialism  :  Its  Nature,  its  Dangers,  an 

its  Remedies  considered.     Crown  Svo.  price  7i.  6d. 

KERNER  {Dr.  A. )  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Lnnsbruck.- 
Flowers  and  their  Unbidden  Guests.  Translation  edited  by  W.  Ogl: 
M.A.,  M.B.     With  Illustrations.     Square  Svo.  cloth. 

KLDD  {Joseph)  M.D. — The  Laws  of  Therapeutics  ;   or,  the  Scienc 

and  Art  of  Medicine.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

KLNAHAN  {G.  Henry)  M.R.LA.,  of  HM.'s  Geological  Sutvey.—T¥ 
Geology  of  Ireland,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Geological  Map 
Ireland.     Square  Svo.  cloth. 

KING  {Alice) — A  Cluster  of  Lives.  .   Crown  Svo.  price  yy.  6d. 
KLNGSLEY  {Charles)  M.A. — Letters  and   Memories  of  his  Lif| 

Edited  by  his  Wife.  With  Two  Steel  Engraved  Portraits,  and  Illustratiol 
on  Wood,  and  a  Facsimile  of  his  Handwriting.  Thirteenth  Edition.  2  To| 
Demy  Svo.  price  36J. 

All   Saints'   Day,  and   other   Sermons.      Edited  by  the  Rev.  \} 
Harrison.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  Ts.  6d. 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men.    A  Book  for  Soldiers'  and  Sailoi 

I/ibravics.     Crown  Svo,  price  2s.  6d. 
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LACORDAIRE  {Rev.  Fere) — Life  :  Conferences  delivered  at  Toulouse. 
A  New  and  Cheaper  lUiition.     Crown  8vo.  price  3j.  Gd. 

LAMBERT  {Ccrwley)  ER.G.S.—X  Trip  to  Cashmere  and  Ladak. 
With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  price  -js.  6d. 

LAURIE  {/.  S.) — Educational  Course  of  Secular  School  Books 
FOR  India  : — 

The  First  Hindustani  Reader.    Stiff  linen  wTapper,  price  6d. 

The  Second  Hindustani  Reader.     Stiff  linen  wTapper,  price  6d. 

The  Oriental  (English)  Reader.  Book  I.,  price  6d. ;  II.,  price 
T^d.  ;  III.,  price  <jd.  ;  IV.,  price  is. 

Geography  of  India  ;  with  Maps  and  Historical  Appendix,  tracing 
the  Growth  of  the  British  Empire  in  Hindustan.     Fcap.  8vo.  price  is.  6d. 

D.  S. — Letters  from  China  .\nd  Japan.    With  Illustrated  Tide-page. 

Crown  8vo.  price  "js.  dd. 

\EE  {Reif.  F.  G.)  Z>.C.Z.— The  Other  World;  or,  Glimpses  of  the 
Supernatural.     2  vols.     A  New  Edition.     CrowTi  8vo.  price  15J. 

'.ENOIR  ( J.) — Fayoum  ;  or,  Artists  in  Egypt.  A  Tour  with  M.  Gerome 
and  others.  With  13  Illustrations.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  y.  6d. 

ife  in  the  Mofussil  ;  or,  Civilian  Life  in  Lower  Bengal.  By  an  Ex- 
Civilian.     Large  post  8vo.  price  14J. 

JNDSAY  {W.  Lauder)  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  c^'r.— Mind  in  the  Lower 
Animals  in  Health  and  Disease.     2  vols.    Demy  8vo.  cloth. 
Vol.  I. — Mind  in  Health.     Vol.  II. — Mind  in  Disease. 

ORIMER  {Feter)  D.D. — John  Knox  and  the  Church  of  England. 

His  Work  in  her  Pulpit,  and  his  Influence  upon  her  Liturg)-,  Articles,  and 
Parties.     Demy  8vo.  price  i2s. 

John  Wiclif  and  his  English  Precursors.  By  Gerhard  Victor 
Lechler.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  additional  Notes.  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo.  price  2IJ. 

OTHIAN  {Roxburghe) — Dante  and  Beatrice  from  1282  to  1290. 
A  Romance.     2  vols.     Post  8vo.  price  245. 

OVER  {Samuel)  R.JI.A.—The    Life  of  Samuel   Lover,   R.H.A.  ; 

Artistic,  Literary,  and  Musical.  With  Selections  from  his  Unpublished  Papers 
and  Correspondence.  By  Bavle  Bernard.  2  vols.  With  a  Portrait. 
Post  8vo.  price  21J. 

|yit?iVlS  {R.  T.)  Surg.-Maj.  Bengal  Army. — A  Treatise  on  Relapsing 
Fever.     Post  8vo.  price  7j.  6^. 

\ACAULAY    {/.)    M.D.    Edin.  —  The    Truth    about    Ireland: 

Tours  of  Observation  in  1872  and  1875.  With  Remarks  on  Irish  Public 
Questions.  Being  a  Second  Edition  of  '  Ireland  in  1872,'  with  a  New  and 
Supplementary  Preface.     Crown  8vo.  price  3^^.  (>d. 

\CLACHLAN  {A.  N.  C.)  J/.^.— William  Augustus,  Duke  of 
Cumberland  :  being  a  Sketch  of  his  Military  Life  and  Character,  chiefly  as 
exhibited  in  the  General  Orders  of  His  Royal  Highness,  1 745-1 747.  With 
Illustrations.     Post  8vo.  price  Ijj. 
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MA  CNA  UGHT  {Rev.  John)—CcE.^K  Domini  :  An  Essay  on  the  Lord 
Supper,  its  Primitive  Institution,  Apostolic  Uses,  and  Subsequent  Histon 
Demy  8vo.  price  14J. 

MAIR  (R.  S.)  M.D.,  J^.R.C.S.E.— The  Medical  Guide  for  Angu 
Indians.  Being  a  Compendium  of  Advice  to  Europeans  in  India,  relatin 
to  the  Preservation  and  Regulation  of  Health.  "With  a  Supplement  on  th 
Management  of  Children  in  India.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  limp  clotl 
price  3^,  6d. 

MANNING  {His  Eminence  Cardinal)  —  Essays  on  Religion  an 
Literature.     By  various  Writers.     Third  Series.     Demy  8vo.  price  10s.  6< 

The  Independence  of  the  Holy  See.     With  an  Appendix  contaii 
ing  the  Papal  Allocution  and  a  translation.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

The  True  Story  of  the  Vatican  Council.     Crown  Svo.  price  5/. 

MARRIOTT  {Maj.-Gen.   W.  F.)   C.S.I.—A  Grammar  of  Politica 

Economy.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

MAUGHAN{  W.  C)— The  Alps  of  Arabia;  or,  Travels  through  Egyp 
Sinai,  Arabia,  and  the  Holy  Land.  With  Map.  Second  Edition.  Den 
Svo.  price  5^. 

MAURICE  {C.  E.) — Lives  of  English  Popular  Leaders.  No.  i.- 
Stephen  Langton.  Crown  Svo.  price  7^-.  6d.  No.  2. — Tyler,  Ball,  ai 
Oldcastle.     Crown  Svo.  price  ^s.  dd. 

MAZZINI  {Joseph)  —  A  Memoir,  By  E.  A.  V.  Two  Photograph 
Portraits.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  ^s. 

MEDLEY  {Lieut- Col.  /.  G.)  R.E.—Ai<!  Autumn  Tour  in  the  Uniti 
States  and  Canada.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^-. 

MICKLETHWAITE  {J.    T.)  T^^*.^.— Modern  Parish  Churches 

Their  Plan,  Design,  and  Furniture.     Crown  Svo.  price  7^.  (>d. 

MILLER  {Edward) — The  History  and  Doctrines  of  Irvingisw 
or,  the  so-called  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  2  vols.  Large  post  S'v 
price  25^'. 

MILNE  {James) — Tables  of  Exchange  for  the  Conversion  of  Sterlii 
Money  into  Indian  and  Ceylon  Currency,  at  Rates  from  \s.  %d.  to  2s.  yi. 
Rupee.     Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo.     Cloth,  price  £7,.  2s. 

MIVART {St.  George) F.R.S. — Contemporary  Evolution:  An  Essay 4 
some  recent  Social  Changes.     Post  Svo.  price  7^.  dd. 

MOCKLER  {E.) — A  Graisimar  of  the  Baloochee  Language,  as  ilj 
spoken  in  Makran  (Ancient  Gedrosia),  in  the  Persia-Arabic  and  Ro^ 
characters.     Fcap.  Svo.  price  5^. 

MOFFAT   {R.  S.) — Economy  of  Consumption  :   a  Study  in  PoUt 

Economy.     Demy  Svo.  price  iSj. 

The  Principles  of  a  Time  Policy  :    being  an   Exposition  off 

Method  of  Settling  Disputes  between  Employers  and  Employed  in  regard* 
Time  and  Wages,  by  a  simple  Process  of  Mercantile  Barter,  without  recow 
to  Strikes  or  Locks-out.  Reprinted  from  '  The  Economy  of  Consumptitfl 
with  a  Preface  and  Appendix  containing  Observations  on  some  Reviews  of  tl 
book,  and  a  Re-criticism  of  the  Theories  of  Ricardo  and  J.  S.  Mill  on  R« 
Value,  and  Cost  of  Production.     Demy  Svo.  price  3^.  6d. 
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MOLTKE  {Field  Marshal  Von) — Letters  from  Russia.  Translated  by 
RoBiNA  Napier.     Crown  8vo.  price  6j. 

MOORE  {Rev.  D.)  M.A. — Christ  and  His  Church.  By  the  Author 
of  '  The  Age  and  the  Gospel,'  &c.     Crown  8vo.  price  3J-.  (>d. 

MORE  {R.  Jasper)— \j-ST>^^  the  Balkans.  Notes  of  a  Visit  to  the 
District  of  Philippopolis  in  1876.  With  a  Map,  and  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs.    Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

MORELL  {/.  R.) — Euclid  Simplified  in  Method  and  Language. 

■  Being  a  Manual  of  Geometry.  Compiled  from  the  most  important  French 
Works,  approved  by  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.     Fcap,  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

MORSE  {E.  S.)  Ph.D. — First  Book  of  Zoology.    With  numerous 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  price  51. 

MUSGRA  VE  {Anthony) — Studies  in  Political  Economy.    Crown  8vo. 

price  dr. 
NEWMAN  {J.  H)  D.D. — Characteristics  from  the  Writings  of. 

Being    Selections    from    his   various    Works.     Arranged    with   the   Author's 
personal  Approval.     Third  Edition.     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.  price  6j. 

»,»  A  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Ne%vman,  mounted  for  framing,  can  be  had 
price  IS.  (id. 

NICHOLAS  (7".)— The  Pedigree  of  the  English  People.       Fifth 

Edition.     Demy  8vo.  price  i6j. 

NOBLE  {J.  ^.}— The  Pelican  Papers.  Reminiscences  and  Remains 
of  a  Dweller  in  the  Wilderness.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Norman  People  (The),  and  their  Existing  Descendants  in  the  British 
Dominions  and  the  United  States  of  America.     Demy  8vo.  price  2IJ. 

NOJREGE  {John)  A.M. — The  Spiritual  Function  of  a  Presbyter 
IN"  THE  Church  of  England.     Crown  8vo.  red  edges,  price  3J.  6d. 

OMEARA  {Kathleen) — Frederic  Ozanam,  Professor  of  the  Sorbonne  : 
His  Life  and  Work.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

Oriental  Sporting  Magazine  (The).  A  Reprint  of  the  first  5  Volumes, 
in  2  Volumes.     Demy  8vo.  price  28j. 

PARKER  {Joseph)  D.D. — The  Paraclete  :  An  Essay  on  the  Personality 
and  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  some  reference  to  current  discussions. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.    price  \2s. 

PARSLOE  {yoseph)  —  OvR  Railways.  Sketches,  Historical  and 
Descriptive.  With  Practical  Information  as  to  Fares  and  Rates,  &c.,  and  a 
Chapter  on  Railway  Reform.     Crown  8vo.  price  6j-. 

PARR  {Harriet) — Echoes  of  a  Famous  Year.     Crown  8vo.  price  Ss.  dd. 

PAUL  {C.  Kegan)-f^\\AA.\yi  Godwin:  His  Friends  and  Contem- 
poraries. With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Handwriting  of  Godwin 
and  his  Wife.     2  vols.     Square  post  8vo.  price  28j. 

The  Genius  of  Christianity  Unveiled.  Being  Essays  by  William 
Godwin  never  before  published.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  C.  Kegan  Paul. 
Crown  8vo.  price  is.  6d. 
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PA  YNE  {Prof.  J.  F.) — Lectures  on  Education,     Price  6d.  each. 

II.     Frobel  and  the  Kindergarten  System.     Second  Edition. 
A  Visit  to  German  Schools  :  Elementary  Schools  in  Germany, 

Notes  of  a  Professional  Tour  to  inspect  some  of  the  Kindergartens,  Primarj 
Schools,  Public  Girls'  Schools,  and  Schools  for  Technical  Instruction  ii 
Hamburgh,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Weimar,  Gotha,  Eisenach,  in  the  autumn  o 
1874.  With  Critical  Discussions  of  the  General  Principles  and  Practice  o 
Kindergartens  and  other  Schemes  of  Elementary  Education.  Crown  Svoi 
price  4f.  6d. 

PENRICE  {Maj.  J.)  B.A. — A  Dictionary  and  Glossary  of  thi 
Ko-RAN.  With  Copious  Grammatical  References  and  Explanations  of  th> 
Text.     4to.  price  2\s. 

PERCEVAL    {Rn.    P.)  —  Tamil  Proverbs,  with    their    Englisi 

Translation.  Containing  upwards  of  Six  Thousand  Proverbs.  Thin 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.  sewed,  price  <^s. 

PESCHEL  {Dr.  Oscar) — The  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geographica; 

Distribution.     Large  crown  Svo.  price  9^. 

PIGGOT  {/.)    F.S.A.,  i^i?.<9.6'.— Persia— Ancient    and    Moderk 

Post  8vo.  price  loj.  6d. 

PLAYFAIR   {Lieui-CoL),  Her   Britannic  Majesty's   Consul- General 
Algiers. 

Travels  in  the  Footsteps  of  Bruce  in  Algeria  and  Tunij 

Illustrated  by  facsimiles  of  Bruce's  original  Drawings,  Photographs,  Maps, 
Royal  4to.  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves,  price  ;^3.  3J. 

POOR  {H.  V.) — Money  and  its  Laws  :  embracing  a  History  of  Monetai 
Theories  &c.     Demy  Svo.  price  2\s. 

POUSHKIN  {A.  6".)— Russian  Romance.  Translated  from  the  Tah 
of  Belkin,  &c.  By  Mrs.  J.  Buchan  Telfer  (iice  Mouravieff).  Crown  8vi 
price  7j.  (>d. 

PO  WER  {H.) — Our  Invalids  :   How  shall  we  Employ  and  Amus 

Them  ?    Fcp.  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 
PRESBYTER — Unfoldings  of  Christian  Hope.     An  Essay  shewic 

that    the   Doctrine   contained  in   the  Damnatory  Clauses  of  the  Creed  coE 
monly  called  Athanasian  is  Unscriptural,     Small  crown  Svo.  price  45.  6d. 

PRICE  {Prof.  Bonajny)  —  Currency  and  Banking.  Crown  8vi 
price  6s. 

Chapters  on  Practical  Political  Economy.  Being  the  Substai 
of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  Large  post  8i 
price  I2s. 

PROCTOR  {Richard  A.)  B.A.—Ovk   Place  among  Infinities. 
.Series    of    Essays  contrasting  our  little  abode  in  space  and  time   with 
Infinities  around  us.     To  which  are  added  Essays  on  •  Astrology,'  and 
Jewish  Sabbath.'     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  6^. 

The  Expanse  of  Heaven.    A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Wonders  J 
the  Firmament.     With  a  Frontispiece.    Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  f 
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Proteus  and  AiL\DEUs.  A  Correspondence.    Edited  by  Aubrey  De  Vere. 

Crown  8vo.  price  5j. 

PuNjAUB  (The)  and    North-Western  Frontier  of  India.      By  an 

Old  Punjaubee.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 
RAM  {Janus) — The  Philosophy  of  War.   Small  crown  8vo.  price  3*  td 

RA  VENSHA  W  {John  Henry)  B.  (7.61— Gaur  :  Its  Ruins  and  Inscrip- 
tions. Edited  by  his  Widow.  With  40  Photographic  Illustrations,  and  14 
facsimiles  of  Inscriptions.     Royal  410. 

READ  {Candh) — On  the  Theory  of  Logic  :  An  Essay.  Crown  8vo. 
price  fys. 

RIBOT  {Prof.  77^)— English  Psychology.  Second  Edition.  A 
Revised  and  Corrected  Translation  from  the  latest  French  Edition.  Large  post 
8vo.  price  9J. 

Heredity  :  A   Psychological  Study  on  its   Phenomena,   its  Laws, 
its  Caiises,  and  its  Consequences.     Large  crown  Svo.  price  gj. 

^NK {Chevalier  Dr.  Henry) — Greenland:  Its  People  and  its  Pro- 
ducts. By  the  Chevalier  Dr.  Henry  Rink,  President  of  the  Greenland 
Board  of  Trade.  With  sixteen  Illustrations,  drawn  by  the  Eskimo,  and  a  Map. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown.     Crown  Svo.  price  10^.  6d. 

lODWELL  {G.  F.)  F.R.A.S.,  ECS.— Ets a  :  A  History  of  the 
Mountain  and  its  Eruptions.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Square  Svo. 
cloth. 

lOBERTSON  {The  late  Rev.  F.  W.)  M.A.,  of  Brighton.— Ur^  and 
Letters  of.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen. 

I.     Two  vols.,  uniform  wiih  the  Sermons.     With  Steel  Portrait.     Crown 
Svo.  price  7J.  6d. 
II.     Library  Edition,  in  Demy  Svo.  with  Two  Steel  Portraits.     Price  \2s. 
III.     A  Popular  Edition,  in  i  vol.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 
Sermons.     Four  Series.     Small  crown  Svo.  price  3^.  6d.  each. 
Notes  on  Genesis.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  5X. 
Expository  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians; 

A  New  Edition.     Small  crown  Svo.  price  ^s. 

Lectures  and  Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remains.    A  New 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

An  Analysis  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  '  In  Memoriam.'    (Dedicated  by 

Permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)     Fcp.  Svo.  price  2s. 
The  Education  of  the  Human  Race.    Translated  from  the  German 
of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.     Fcp.  S%o.  price  zs.  6d. 

The  above  Works  can  also  be  had,  bound  in  half-morocco. 
»^»  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W,  Robertson,  mounted  for  framing,  can 
be  had,  price  2s.  6d. 

UTHERFORD  {Joh?l)—Tn'E.  Secret  History  of  the  FesiaN  Con- 
spiracy: its  Origin,  Objects,  and  Ramifications.    2  vols.    Post  Svo.  price  I  8j. 

'OTT{  IV.  T.) — Antiquities  of  an  Essex  Parish  ;  or,  Pages  from  the 
History  of  Great  Dunmow.     Crown  Svo.  price  5J.  ;  sewed,  4r, 

OTT {Robert  H.) — Weather  Charts  and  Stor.m  AV.\rnings.     Illus- 

Itrated.     Crown  Svo.  price  3^.  6d. 
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SENIOR  {N.  W.) — Alexis  De  Tocqueville.  Correspondence  and 
Conversations  with  Nassau  W.  Senior,  from  1833  to  1859.  Edited  by  M.  C.  M. 
Simpson,     2  vols.     Large  post  8vo.  price  21  j. 

■  Journals  kept  in  France  and  Italy.  From  1848  to  1852.  With 
a  Sketch  of  the  Revolution  of  1848.  Edited  by  his  Daughter,  M.  C.  M. 
Simpson,     2  vols.     Post  8vo.  price  24^. 

SE  YD  {Ernest)  F.S.S. — The  Fall  in  the  Price  of  Silver.  Its  Causes, 
its  Consequences,  and  their  Possible  Avoidance,  with  Special  Reference  to 
India.     Demy  8vo.  sewed,  price  2s.  6d. 

SHAKSPEARE  {Charles) — Saint  Paul  at  Athens,  Spiritual 
Christianity  m  relation  to  some  aspects  of  Modern  Thought,  Eive  Sermons 
preached  at  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Westbourne  Park.  With  a  Pfeface  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Farrar. 

SHELLE  V  {Lady) — Shelley  Memorials  from  Authentic  Sources. 

With  (now  first  printed)  an  Essay  on  Christianity  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 
With  Portrait.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

SHILLITO  {Rro.  Joseph) — ^Womanhood  :    its  Duties,  Temptations,  and 

Privileges.  A  Book  for  Young  Women.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  3J.  6rf, 

SHIPLEY  {Rev.  Orby)  M.A. — Church  Tracts  :  or,  Studies  in  Modem 
Problems.     By  various  Writers.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.  price  5J,  each. 
Principles  of  the  Faith  in  Relation  to  Sin.    Topics  for  Though 

in  Times  of  Retreat,  Eleven  Addresses  delivered  during  a  Retreat  of  Thret 
Days  to  Persons  living  in  the  World.     Demy  8vo. 

SHUTE  {Richard)  M.A. — A  Discourse  on  Truth,     Large  post  8vd 

price  9j, 

SMEDLE  Y  {M.  P.) — Boarding-out  and  Pauper  Schools  for  GiriS 

Oown  8vo.  price  3^.  6d. 
SMITH  {Edward)  M.D.,  LL.P.,  F.R.S.—R^autk  and   Disease,  ft 

Influenced  by  the  Daily,  Seasonal,  and  other  Cyclical  Changes  in  the  Hunoii 
System.     A  New  Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  7^.  6d. 

Practical  Dietary  for  Families,  Schools,  and  the  Labouriw 
Classes.     A  New  Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  3^-.  6d. 

Tubercular  Consumption  in  its  Early  and  Remediable  Stages 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

SMITH  {Hubert)  —  Tent  Life  with   English  Gipsies  in  Norway 

With  Five  full-page  Engravings  and  Thirty-one  smaller  Illustrations  b 
Whymper  and  others,  and  Map  of  the  Country  showing  Routes.  Thii 
Edition.     Revised  and  Corrected.     Post  8vo.  price  2ls. 

Some  Time  in  Ireland.     A  Recollection.     Crown  8v5.  price  7J.  6//. 

STEPHENS   {Archibald   John),    LL.B.— The    Folkestone  Ritua 
Case.     The  Substance  of  the  Argimient  delivered  before  the  Judicial  Con 
mittee  of  the   Privy  Council    on    behalf  of   the   Respondents,     Demy  8w  ^ 
cloth,  price  6s.  wj 

STEVENSON  {Re7'.   W.  P.) — Hymns  for  the  Church  and  Homi" 

Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 
The  most  complete  Hymn  Book  published. 

The    Hymn   Book   consists  of   Three  Parts  :— I.  For  Public  Worship.- 

II.   For  Family  and  Private  Worship. — III.  For  Children.  rin 

%*  Published  in  various  forms  and  prices,  the  latter  ranging  from  8d.  to  6' 

Lists   and   full   particulars  will   be   furnished    on    application   to   tf 

Publishers.  i 
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STEVENSON  {Robert  Louis)— h^  Inland  Voyage.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  Walter  Crane.    Crown  8vo.  price  Is.  6d. 

SULL  Y  {/atms)  M.A.  —  Sensation  and  Intuition.  Demy  8vo. 
price  loj.  6d. 

Pessimism  :  a  History  and  a  Criticism.     Demy  8vo.  price  14^. 

Supernatural  in  Nature  (The).  A  Verification  by  Free  Use  of 
Science.     Demy  8vo.  price  I4r. 

SYME  {David) — Outlines  of  an  Industrial  Science.  Second 
Edition.     Cro^vTi  8vo.  price  dr. 

TELFER  (/.  Buchan)  F.R.G.S.,  Commander  R.N.—Hn^  Crimea  and 
Trans-Caucasia.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols.     Royal  8vo.  medium  8to.  price  36J. 

THOMPSON  {Rev.  A.  ^.>— Home  Words  for  Wanderers.  A  Volimie 
of  Sermons.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

THOMSON  {J.  TurnbulPj—^ociJO.  Problems  ;  or,  An  Inquiry  into 
THE  Laws  of  Influence.    With  Diagrams.     Demy  8vo.  cloth. 

TRAHERNE  {Mrs.  y^.)— The  Romantic  Annals  of  a  Naval 
Family.     A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5/. 

VAMBERY{Prof.  A.) — Bokhara:  Its  History  and  Conquest.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.  price  18^. 

VILLARI  {Professor) — Niccolo  Machiavelli  and  his  Times.  Trans- 
lated by  Linda  Villari.     2  vols.    Large  post  8vo. 

VYNER  {Lady  Mary) — Every  Day  a  Portion.  Adapted  from  the 
Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book,  for  the  Private  Devotions  of  those  living  in  Widow- 
hood. Collected  and  Edited  by  Lady  Mary  Vyner.  Square  crown  8vo, 
extra,  price  5^. 

WALDSTEIN  {Charles)  Ph.D.—lin^  Balance  of  Emotion  and 
Intellect  ;  an  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy,  Cro\\-n  8vo. 
cloth. 

WALLER  {Rev.  C.  B.) — The  Apocalypse,  reviewed  under  the  Light  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Unfolding  Ages,  and  the  Relation  of  All  Things,  Demy 
8vo,  price  izs. 

WELLS  {Capt.  John  C.)  R.N. — Spitzbergen — The  Gateway  to  the 
Polynia  ;  or,  a  Voyage  to  Spitzbergen.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
Whjrmper  and  others,  and  Map.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  price  6s. 

VETMORE  {IV.  S.) — Commercial  Telegraphic  Code.  Second 
Edition.     Post  4to.  boards,  price  42J. 

H/TE  {A.  L>.)  ZZ.Z>,— Warfare  of  Science.    With  Prefatory  Note 

by  Professor  TjTidall.     Crown  8vo.  price  y.  6d. 

VHITNE  Y{Prof.  William  Dwight) — Essentials  of  English  Grammar, 
for  the  Use  of  Schools.     Crown  8vo.  price  y.  6d. 

HITTLE  {J.  L.)  ^.J/".— Catholicism  and  the  Vatican.  With  a 
Narrative  of  the  Old  Catholic  Congress  at  Munich.  Second  Edition.  Cro^iTi 
8vo.  price  4J.  6d. 

VLBERFORCE  {H.  ?F.)— The  Church  and  the  Empires.  His- 
torical  Periods.  Preceded  by  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  John  Henry 
Newman,  D.D.  of  the  Oratory.     With  Portrait.     Post  8vo.  price  lor,  6d. 
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WILKINSON  (7!  Z.) — Short  Lectures  on  the  Land  Laws.  De- 
livered before  the  Working  Men's  College.     Crown  8vo.  limp  cloth,  price  2s. 

WILLIAMS  {A.  Lnkyn) — Famines  in  India  ;  their  Causes  and  Possible 
Prevention.     The  Essay  for  the  Le  Bas  Prize,  1875.     Demy  Svo.  price  5^. 

WILLIAMS  ( Chas.) — The  Armenian  Campaign  .  A  Diary  of  the  Cam- 
paign of  1877  in  Armenia  and  Koordistan.     Large  post  Svo.  price  loj.  6d. 

WILLIAMS  {Rowland)  D.D. — Life  and  Letters  of;  with  Extracts! 
from  his  Note-Books.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Rowland  Williams.  With  a  Photo- 
graphic Portrait.     2  vols,  large  post  Svo.  price  24^. 

Psalms,  Litanies,  Counsels,  and  Collects  for  Devout  Persons. 
Edited  by  his  Widow.     New  and  Popular  Edition.      Crown  Svo.  price  3^-.  6</. 

Stray  Thoughts  Collected    from   the  Writings   of  the  late 
Rowland  Williams,  D.D.     Edited  by  his  Widow. 

WILLIS  (H.)  M.D. — Servetus  and  Calvin  :   a  Study  of  an  Importani 

Epoch  in  the  Early  History  of  the  Reformation.     Svo.  price  i6j. 

William  Harvey.     A  History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood  :  with  a  Portrait  of  Harvey  after  Faithorne.     Demy  Svo.  cloth. 

WILSON  {H.  Schiltz) — Studies  and  Romances.    Crown  Svo.  price  7^.  dd 

WILSON  {Lietit.-Col.  C.  T.) — James  the  Second  and  the  Duke  01 
Berwick.     Demy  Svo.  price  12s.  6d. 

WINTERBOTHAM {ReiK  R.)  ALA.,  ^.6r.— Sermons  and  Expositions 

Crown  Svo.  price  Js.  6d. 

WOLLSTONECRAFT  (J/ary)— Letters  to  Imlay.  New  Editior 
with  Prefatory  Memoir  by  C.  Kegan  Paul,  author  of  '  William  Godwin  :  His 
Friends  and  Contemporaries,'  &c.     Crown  Svo. 

WOOD  (C.  F.) — A  Yachting  Cruise  in  the  South  Seas.  With  su 
Photographic  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.  price  "js.  6d. 

WRIGHT  {Ran  David)  M.A. — Waiting  for  the  Light,  and  othei 
Sermons.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

WYLD  {R.  S.)  F.R.S.E. — The  Physics  and  the  Philosophy  of  thi 

Senses;  or,  the  Mental  and  the  Physical  in  their  Mutual  Relation.     Illustrate* 
by  several  Plates.     Demy  Svo.  price  i6s. 

YONGE  (C.  D.) — History  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1688 

Crown  Svo.  price  6i. 

YOUMANS  {Eliza  A.) — An  Essay  on  the  Culture  of  the  Observinc 
Powers  of  Children,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Study  of  Botany. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  a  Supplement,  by  Joseph  Payne,  F.C.  P.,  Author© 
'  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,'  &c.  Crown  Svo.  price  2S.  fd. 
First  Book  of  Botany.  Designed  to  Cultivate  the  Observing 
Powers  of  Children.  With  300  Engravings.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5J. 

YOUMANS  {Edward  L)  M.D.—K  Class  Book  of  Chemistry,  on  the 

Basis  of  the  New  System.     With  200  Illustrations.     Cro\Vn  Svo.  price  5j. 


C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co's  Publications, 
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THE    INTERNATIONAL    SCIENTIFIC 
SERIES. 


I.  Forms  of  Water  :  a  Familiar  Expo- 

sition of  the  Origin  and  Phenomena  of 
Glaciers.  By  J.  Tyndall,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  With  25  Illustrations. 
Seventh  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  5j. 

II.  Physics  and  Politics  ;  or,  Thoughts 
on  the  Application  of  the  Principles 
of  '  Natural  Selection '  and  '  Inheri- 
tance' to  Political  Society.  By  Walter 
Bagehot.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  \s. 

XII.  Foods.  By  Edward  Smith,  M.D., 
LL.  B. ,  F.  R.  S.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Fifth  Edition,  Cro^vn  8vo. 
price  5j. 

IV.  Mind  and  Body  :  the  Theories  of 
their  Relation.  By  Alexander  Bain, 
LL.D.  With  Four  Illustrations. 
Sixth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  4J. 

y.  The  Study  of  Sociology.  By  Her- 
bert Spencer.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  Sj. 

VI.  On  the  Conservation  of  Energy. 
By  Balfour  Stewart,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  With  14  Illustrations.  Fifth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5J. 

VII.  Animal  Locomotion;  or,  Walking, 
Swimming,  and  Flying.  By  J.  B. 
Pettigrew,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  With 
130  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5j. 

nil.  Responsibility  in  Mental 
Disease.  By  Henry  Maudsley,  M.D. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  5j. 

X,  The  New  Chemistry.  By  Professor 
J.  P.  Cooke,  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versityr  With  31  Illustrations.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^-. 

\.  The  Science  of  Law.  By  Professor 
Sheldon  Amos.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

CI.  Animal  Mechanism  :  a  Treatise  on 
Terrestrial  and  Aerial  Locomotion. 
By  Professor  E,  J.  Marey.  With  117 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  5J. 


XII.  The  Doctrine  of  Descent  and 
Darwinism.  By  Professor  Oscar 
Schmidt  (Strasburg  University).  With 
26  Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  Sj. 

XIII.  The  History  of  the  Conflict 
between  Religion  and  Science. 
By  J.  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5^. 

XIV.  Fungi:  their  Nature,  Influences, 
Uses,  &c.  By  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.D., 
LL.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  M.A.,  F.L,S.  With  nu- 
merous  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5j. 

XV.  The  Chemical  Effects  of  Light 
and  Photography.  By  Dr.  Her- 
mann Vogel  (Polytechnic  Academy  of 
Berlin).  Translation  thoroughly  re- 
vised. With  100  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  55. 

XVI.  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Lan- 
guage. By  William  Dwight  Whitney, 
Professor  of  Sanscrit  and  Comparative 
Philology  in  Yale  College,  Newhaven. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

XVII.  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of 
Exchange.  By  W.  Stanley  Jevons, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5j. 

XVITI.  The  Nature  of  Light.  With 
a  General  Account  of  Physical  Optics. 
By  Dr.  Eugene  Lommel,  Professor  ot 
Physics  in  the  University  of  Erlangen. 
With  188  Illustrations  and  a  Table 
of  Spectra  in  Chromo-lithography. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5j. 

XIX.  Animal  Parasites  and  Mess- 
mates. By  Monsieur  Van  Beneden, 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Louvain, 
Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  With  83  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5j. 

XX.  Fermentation.  By  Professor 
Schiitzenberger,  Director  of  the  Che- 
mical Laboratory  at  the  Sorbonne. 
With  28  Illustrations.  Second  Edition- 
Crown  8to.  price  5j, 
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XXI.  The  Five  Senses  of  Man.  By 
Professor  Bernstein,  of  the  University 
of  Halle.  With  91  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

XXII.  The  Theory  of  Sound  in  its 
Relation  to  Music.  By  Professor 
Pietro  Blaserna,  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  Rome.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  ^s. 

XXIII.  Studies  in  Spectrum  Analy- 
sis. By  J.  Norman  Lockyer.  F.  R.S. 
With  six  photographic  Illustrations  of 
Spectra,  and  numerous  engravings  on 
Wood.  Crown  8vo.  Second  Edition. 
Price  6j.  dd. 

Forthcoming  Volumes. 
Prof.    W.    KiNGDON     Clifford,    M.A. 
The   First   Principles   of    the    Exact 
Sciences   explained  to   the  Non-ma- 
thematical. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  The 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  On 
Ants  and  Bees. 

Prof.  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  B.A., 
B.  Sc.  Form  and  Habit  in  Flowering 
Plants. 

Prof.  Michael  Foster,  M.D,  Pro- 
toplasm and  the  Cell  Theory. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind. 

P.  Bert  (Professor  of  Physiology,  Paris). 
Forms  of  Life  and  other  Cosmical 
Conditions. 


Prof.    A.   C.    Ramsay,    LL.D.,    F.R.Si^ 
Earth     Sculpture :     Hills,      Valleys, 
Mountains,    Plains,     Rivers,    Lakes ; 
how  they  were  Produced,   and  how 
they  have  been  Destroyed. 

Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley.  The  Crayfish  : 
an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Zoology. 

The  Rev.  A.  Secchi,  D.J.,  late  Director 
of  the  Obsei-vatory  at  Rome.  The 
Stars. 

Prof.  J.  Rosenthal,  of  the  University  of 
Erlangen.       General    Physiology  of 

Muscles  and  Nerves. 

Prof.  A.  DE  Quatrefages,  Membre  dc 
I'lnstitut.     The  Human  Race. 

Prof.  Thurston.  The  Steam  Engine. 
With  numerous  Engravings. 

Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.    Psychometry. 

J.  W.  JuDD,  F.R.S.  The  Laws  of 
Volcanic  Action. 

Prof.  F.  N.  Balfour.  The  Embryonic 
Phases  of  Animal  Life. 

J.  LuYS,  Physician  to  the  Hospice  de  la 
Salpetriere.  The  Brain  and  its 
Functions.     With  Illustrations. 

Dr.  Carl  Semper.  Animals  and  theii 
Conditions  of  Existence. 

Prof.    WURTZ.     Atoms  and   the  Atomic 

Theory. 
George  J.   Romanes,    F.L.S.     Animji 

Intelligence. 

Alfred  W.  Bennett.  A  Handbook  ot 
Cryptogamic  Botany. 


MILITARY    "W^ORKS. 


ANDERSON  {Col.  R.  /".)— Victories 
and  Defeats  :  an  Attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  Causes  which  have  led  to 
them.  An  Officer's  Manual.  Demy 
8vo.  price  14^. 

Army  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation :  a  Brief  Description 
of  its  Organisation,  of  the  Different 
Branches  of  the  Service  and  their  rSle 
in  War,  of  its  Mode  of  Fighting,  &c. 
Translated  from  the  Corrected  Edition, 
by  permission  of  the  Author,  by 
Colonel  Edward  Newdigate.  Demy 
8vo.  price  5j. 


BLUME  (MaJ.  ^F.)— The  Operation 
of  the  German  Armies  in  France 
from  Sedan  to  the  end  of  the  War  c 
1870-71.  With  Map.  From  th 
Journals  of  the  Head-quarters  Stafl 
Translated  by  the  late  E.  M.  Jones 
Maj.  20th  Foot,  Prof,  of  Mil.  Hist 
Sandhurst.     Demy  8vo.  price  9^. 

BOGUSLAWSKI  {Capt.  A.  von)— TaI 
TiCAL  Deductions  from  the  Wa 
of  1870-1.  Translated  by  Colont 
Sir  Lumley  Graham,  Bart.,  late  l8t 
(Royal  Irish)  Regiment.  Third  Ed: 
tion.  Revised  and  Corrected.  Dem 
8vo.  price  js. 


C.  Kegan  Paul  <Sf  Go's  Publications. 
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BRACKENBURY  {Liettt.-Col.)  C.B., 
R.A.f  A.A.G.  Military  Hand- 
books FOR  Regimental  Officers. 
I.  Military  Sketching  and  Recon- 
naissance, by  Lieut. -Col.  F.  J.  Hut- 
chison, and  Capt.  H.  G.  MacGr^or. 
With  15  Plates.  Small  8vo.  cloth, 
price  6s.  II.  The  Elements  of 
Modem  Tactics,  by  Major  Wilkinson 
Shaw.     With  numerous  Plates. 

BRIALMONT  (Col.  ^.)— Hasty  In- 
trenchments.  Translated  by  Lieut 
Charles  A.  Empson,  R.A.  With 
Nine  Plates.     Demy  8vo.  price  dr. 

CLERY  (C.)  Ca//.— Minor  Tactics. 
With  26  Maps  and  Plans.  Third  and 
revised  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
price  i6j. 

DU  VERNOIS  (Co/,  vmt  Verdy)— 
Studies  in  Leading  Troops.  An 
authorised  and  accurate  Translation  by 
Lieutenant  H.  J.  T.  Hildyard,  71st 
Foot.  Parts  I.  and  II.  Demy  8vo. 
price  "js. 

GOETZE  (Capt.  A.  z'tw)— Operations 
OF  THE  German  Engineers  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1870-1.  Published 
by  Authority,  and  in  accordance  with 
Official  Documents.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Colonel  G.  Graham, 
V.C,  C.B.,  R.E.  With  6  large 
Maps.     Demy  8vo.  price  2ir. 

HARRISON  (Lieut.-Col.  R.)  —  The 
Officer's  Memorandum  Book  for 
Peace  and  War.  Second  Edition. 
Oblong  32mo.  roan,  elastic  band  and 
pencil,  price  y.  6d.  ;  russia,  5J. 

HELVIG  (Capt.  /f.)— The  Operations 
of  the  Bavarian  Army  Corps. 
Translated  by  Captain  G.  S.  Schwabe. 
With  Five  large  Maps.  In  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo.  price  24/. 
Tactical  Examples  :  Vol.  I.  The 
Battalion,  price  15X.  Vol.  II.  The 
Regiment  and  Brigade,  price  \os.  6d. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Col. 
Sir  Lumley  Graham.  With  nearly 
300  Diagrams.     Demy  8vo.  cloth. 

HOFFBAUER  (Capt.)— The  German 
Artillery  in  the  Battles  near 
Metz.  Based  on  the  Official  Reports  of 
the  German  Artillerj'.  Translated  by 
CapUin  E.  O.  Hollist.  With  Map 
and  Plans.     Demy  8to,  priqe  2}s. 


LAYMANN  (Gz//.)  — The  Frontal 
Attack  of  Infantry.  Translated 
by  Colonel  Edward  Xewdigate.  Crown 
8vo.  price  2s.  dd. 

Notes  on  Cavalry  Tactics,  Organi- 
sation, &c.  By  a  Cavalry  Officer. 
With  Diagrams.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
price  I2J. 

PAGE  (Capt.  S.  /:)— Discipline  and 
Drill.  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  I  J. 

Public  Schoolboy:  the  Volunteer,  the 
Militiaman,  and  the  Regular  Soldier. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5J. 

RUSSELL  (Major  Frank  6".)— RUSSIAN 
Wars  with  Turkey,  Past  and 
Present.  With  Maps.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  6j. 

SCHELL  (Maj.  von) — The  Operations 
of  the  First  Army  under  Gen. 
von  Goeben.  Translated  by  Col. 
C.  H.  von  Wright.  Four  Maps, 
demy  8vo.  price  gj. 

The  Oper.\tions  of  the  First  Army 
under  Gen.  von  Steinmetz. 
Translated  by  Captain  E.  O.  Hollist. 
Demy  8vo.  price  \os.  (3d. 

SCHELLENDORF  (Major-Gen.  B.  von) 
The  Duties  of  the  General 
Staff.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Lieutenant  Hare.  Vol.  I.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  I  or.  6d. 

SCHERFF  (Maj.  W.  wn)— Studies  in 
THE  New  Infantry  Tactics. 
Parts  I.  and  II.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Colonel  Lumley  Graham. 
Demy  8vo.  price  "js.  6d. 

SHAD  WELL  (Maj. -Gen.)  C.B.—Movs- 
tain  Warfare.  Illustrated  by  the 
Campaign  of  1799  in  Switzerland. 
Being  a  Translation  of  the  Swiss 
Narrative  compiled  from  the  Works  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  Jomini,  and 
others.  Also  of  Notes  by  General 
H.  Dufour  on  the  Campaign  of  the 
Valtelline  in  1635.  With  Appendix, 
Maps,  and  Introductory,  Remarks. 
Demy  8vo.  price  i6s. 

SHERMAN  (Gen.  W.  7!)— Memoirs  OF 
General  W.  T.  Sherman,  Com- 
mander of  the  Federal  Forces  in  the 
American  Civil  War.  By  Himself. 
2  vols.  With  Map.  Demy  8vo.  price 
24J.     Copyright  English  Edition. 
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STUBBS  [Lient.-Col.  F.  IV.)  —  The 
Regiment  of  Bengal  Artillery. 
The  History  of  its  Organisation,  Equip- 
ment, and  War  Services.  Compiled 
front  Published  Works,  OfiScial  Re- 
cords, and  various  Private  Sources. 
With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
2  vols,  demy  8vo.  price  32J. 

STU MM  {Lieut.  Hugo),  German  Military 
Attach^  to  the  Khivan  Expedition. — 
Russia's  Advance  Eastward. 
Based  on  the  Official  Reports  of. 
Translated  by  Capt.  C. E.H.Vincent, 
With  Map.     Crown  8vo.  price  6j. 

VINCENT  (Capt.  C.  E.  ^.)— Elemen- 
tary Military  Geography,  Re- 
connoitring, AND  Sketching. 
Compiled  for  Non-commissioned  Offi- 
cers and  Soldiers  of  all  Arms.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

WHITE  (Capt.  F.  B.  /'.)— The  Sub- 
stantive Seniority  Army  List — 
Majors  and  Captains.  8vo.  sewed, 
price  2s.  6d. 


WARTENSLEBEN  (Count  H.  von.)- 
The  Operations  of  the  South 
Army  in  January  and  February, 
1871.  Compiled  from  the  Official 
War  Documents  of  the  Head-quar- 
ters of  the  Southern  Army.  Trans- 
lated by  Colonel  C.  H.  von  Wright. 
With  Maps.     Demy  8vo.  price  6j. 

The  Operations  of  the  First  Army 
under  Gen.  von  Manteuffel. 
Translated  by  Colonel  C.  H.  von 
Wright.  Uniform  with  the  above. 
Demy  8vo.  price  9^. 

WICKHAM  (Capt.  E.    H,  R.A.)—l^- 

FLUENCE  OF  FiREARMS  UPON  TAC- 
TICS :  Historical  and  Critical  Investi- 
gations. By  an  Officer  of  Supe- 
rior Rank  (in  the  German  Army). 
Translated  by  Captain  E.  H.  Wick- 
ham,  R.  a.     Demy  8vo.  price  7j.  6d. 

WOINOVITS  (Capt.  /.)  — Austrian 
Cavalry  Exercise.  Translated  by 
Captain  W.  S.  Cooke.  Crown  8vo. 
price  7j. 


POETRY. 


ABBEY  (Z^^wrj/)— Ballads  of  Good 
Deeds,  and  other  Verses.  Fcp.  8vo. 
cloth  gilt,  price  5j. 

ADAMS  (W.  Z).  — Lyrics  of  Love, 
from  Shakespeare  to  Tennyson.  Se- 
lected and  arranged  by.  Fcp.  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  3^.  dd. 

Also,    a   Cheaper    Edition.      Fcp. 
8vo.  cloth,  2f.  bd. 

ADAMS  (John)  M.A.~St.  Malo's 
Quest,  and  other  Poems.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  5^. 

ADON— Through  Storm  and  Sun- 
shine. Illustrated  by  M.  E.  Edwards, 
A.  T.  H.  Paterson,  and  the  Author. 
Crown  8vo.  price  Js.  6d, 

A.  y.  R. — Told  in  Twilight  ;  Stories 
in  Verse,  Songs,  &c.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  3J.  (id. 

A  UBERTIN{y.  y.^-CAMOENs'  LusiADS. 
Portuguese  Text,  with  Translation  by. 
Map  and  Portraits.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  price  30J. 

Aurora  :  a  Volume  of  Verse.  Fcp.  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5^ 


BARING  (T.  C.)  M.A.,  iT/./'.— Pindar 
IN  English  Rhyme.  Being  an  At- 
tempt to  render  the  Epinikian  Odes 
with  the  principal  remaining  Frag- 
ments of  Pindar  into  English  Rhymed 
Verse.     Small  4to.  price  "js. 

BAYNES  (Rev.  Canon  R.  H.)  M.A.— 

Home  Songs  for  Quiet   Hours. 

Fourth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2j.6</. 

This  may  also  be  had  handsomely 

bound  in  morocco  with  gilt  edges. 

BENNETT  (Dr.  W.  C.)— Narrative 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Fcp.  8vo. 
sewed,  in  Coloured  Wrapper,  price  u. 
Songs  for  Sailors.  Dedicated  by 
Special  Request  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh.  With  Steel  Portrait 
and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  price 
Zs.  6d. 

An   Edition    in    Illustrated   Paper 

Covers,  price  is. 

Songs  of  a   Song  Writer.     Crown 

8vo.  price  6s. 

BOSWELL  (R.  B.)  M.A.  Oxon.— 
Metrical  Translations  from  thk 
Greek  and  Latin  Poets,  and  othar 
Poems.     Crown  8vo.  price  5j, 
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BRYANT  {W.  C.)  — Poems.  Red-line 
Edition.  With  24  Illustrations  and 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  price  1$.  6d. 

A  Cheap    Edition,    with    Frontis- 
piece.    Small  crown  8vo.  price  y.  6d. 

£UCHANAN(Robt.)—VoY.iic\i.\\oViKS. 
Collected  Edition,  in  3  vols,  with  Por- 
trait.    Crown  8vo.  price  dr.  each. 
Master-Spirits.  PostSvo.price  ios.6d. 

BULKELEY \Ra>.  H.  y.)— Walled  in, 
and  other  Poems.    Crown  8vo.  price  5J. 

Calderon's  Dramas  :  the  Wonder- 
working Magician — Life  is  a  Dream 
— the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.  Trans- 
lated by  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy. 
Post  8vo.  price  icw. 

CARPENTER  (£.) —  Narcissus,  and 
other  Poems.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  5J. 

COLLINS  {Mortimer)— Va^  OF  STRANGE 
Meetings,  and  other  Poems.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  55. 

CORY  {Lieut.-Col.  Arthur) —  lo-a^  :  a 
Poem  in  Four  Parts.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  5j. 

ZosMOS  :  a  Poem.  Fcp,  8vo.  price  y.  6d. 

'RESSWELL  {Mrs.  C.)— The  King's 
Banner  :  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  Five 
Illustrations.     4to.  price  \os.  bd. 

OENNLS  (7.)— English  Sonnets.  Col- 
lected and  Arranged.  Elegantly 
bound.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  y.  6d. 

'>E  VERE  {Aubrey) — Alexander  the 
Great  :  a  Dramatic  Poem.  Small 
crown  8vo.  price  5J. 

The  Infant  Bridal,  and  other  Poems. 
A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  "Js.  bd. 

The  Legends  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
other  Poems.     Small  cro\vn  8vo.  price 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  :  a  Dra- 
matic Poem.     Large  fcp.  8vo.  price  y. 

Antar  and  Zara:  an  Eastern  Romance. 
Inxsfail,  and  other  Poems,  Medita- 
tive and  Lyrical.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  6j. 

The  Fall  of  Rora,  The  Search 
after  Proserpine,  and  other  Poems, 
Meditative  and  Lyrical.    Fcp,  8yo,  6j. 


DOBSON  {Austin)  —  Vignettes  in 
Rhyme,  and  Vers  de  Societe.  Third 
Edition.     Fcp,  8vo,  price  5^. 

Proverbs  in  Porcelain.  By  the 
Author  of  'Vignettes  in  Rhyme.' 
Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  price  6j. 

DOWDEN  {Edward)  ZZ.Z?.— Poems. 
Third  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  5^. 

DOWNTON  {Rev.  H.)  il/.^.— Hymns 
AND  Verses.  Original  and  Trans- 
lated. Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 
y.  6d. 

DURAND  {Lady) — Imitations  from 
THE  German  of  Spitta  and  Ter- 
stegen.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  4r. 

EDWARDS  {Rev.  Basil)  —  Minor 
Chords  ;  or,  Songs  for  the  Suffering  : 
a  Volume  of  Verse.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  3^.  (>d. ;  paper,  price,  2j.  dd. 

ELLIOT  {Lady  Charlotte)— ls\ZT)VSK  and 
other  Poems.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 
6s. 

ELLIOTT  {Ebettezer)y  The  Corn  Law 
Rhymer. — Poems.  Edited  by  his  son, 
the  Rev,  Edwin  Elliott,  of  St.  John's, 
Antigua.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  i8j. 

Epic  of  Hades  (The).  By  the  Author 
of  « Songs  of  Two  Worlds,'  Fifth 
and  finally  revised  Edition.  Fcp,  8vo. 
price  7/.  hd. 

Eros  Agonistes  :  Poems.  By  E,  B,  D. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  y.  6d. 

E  YRE  {Maj.  -  Gen.  Sir  V.  )C.B.,  K.  C.  S.  L , 
<5r=r.— Lays  of  a  Knight-Errant 
IN  Many  Lands.  Square  crown  8vo. 
with  Six  Illustrations,  price  7j.  dd. 

FERRIS  {Henry  Wey  bridge) —  YOYMiS^ 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5^. 

GARDNER  (Zr,)— Sunfix)Wers  :  a  Book 
of  Verses.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  5^. 

G.  H.  T. — Verses,  mostly  written  in 
India.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6j. 

GOLDIE  {Umt.  M.  H.  G^.)— Hebe  :  a 
Tale.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  y. 

HARCOURT  {Capt.  A.  F.  i'.)— The 
Shakespeare  Argosy.  Containing 
much  of  the  wealth  of  Shakespeare's 
Wisdom  and  Wit,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged and  classified.  Crown  8vo. 
price  6j. 
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HEWLETT  (Henry  G.)—A  Sheaf  of 
Verse.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  3^.  6</. 

HOLMES  (E.  G.  ^.)— Poems,  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  5^. 

HOWARD  {Rev.  G.  B.)—Aj^  Old 
Legend  of  St.  Paul's.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  4J-.  6ei. 

HOWELL  {Javies)—K  Tale  of  the 
Sea,  Sonnets,  and  other  Poems. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  5j. 

HUGHES  (Allison)  —  Penelope,  and 
other  Poems.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  4^.  6d. 

JNCHBOLD  (J.  fr.)— Annus  Amorls  : 
Sonnets.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  4?.  (>d. 

KING  (Mrs.  Hamilton)— Tn^  DisciPLES: 

a  New  Poem.     Third  Edition,   with 

some  Notes.    Crown  Svo.  price  "js.  6d. 

AsPROMONTE,  and  other  Poems.   Second 

Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  4?.  6d. 

KNIGHT(A.F.C.)—Vov.^i%.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  5j. 

Lady  of  Lipari  (The)  :  a  Poem  in 
Three  Cantos.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  ^s. 

LOCKER  (/".)— London  Lyrics.  A 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  Addi- 
tions and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  elegant,  price  6s. 

Also,    an  Edition    for  the  People. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 

LUCAS  (^/iV^-)— Translations  from 
THE  Works  of  German  Poets  of 

THE     iStH     and     I9TH   CENTURIES. 

Fcp.  Svo.  price  5j. 

MAGNUSSON  (Eirikr)  M.A.,  and 
PALMER  (E.  H)  ALA.—]onMi 
LuDViG  Runeberg's  Lyrical  Songs, 
Idylls,  and  EPicRiVMS.  Fcp.  Svo. 
cloth,  price  5i-. 

MIDDLETON  (The  Za^)— Ballads. 
Square  l6mo.  cloth,  price  3r.  dd. 

MILLER  (Robert)— Tn^  Romance  of 
Love.     Fcp.  cloth,  price  5^. 

M OR  ICE  (Rev.  F.  D.)  M.A.—Tnv. 
Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of 
Pindar.  A  New  Translation  in  Eng- 
lish Verse.     Crown  Svo.  price  Is.  bd. 

MORSHEAD  (E.  D.  ^.)— The  Aga- 
memnon of  ^schylus.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.  With  an 
Introductory  Essay.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  <^s. 


NEW  WRITER  (^) -Songs  of  Two 
Worlds.  Third  Edition.  Complete 
in  One  Volume.  With  Portrait.  Fq 
Svo.  price  ^s. 


The  Epic  of  Hades.     By  the  Autl 
•      of  'Songs  of  Two  Worlds.'     Foui^ 
and  finally  revised  Edition.    Fcp.  8v4 
price  Is.  6d. 

NICHOLSON  (Edward  B.)  Librarian  <j 
the  London  Institution— Tnis.  CHRIST 
Child,  and  other  Poems.  Crowi 
Svo.  cloth,  price  4f.  6d. 

NOAKE  (Major  R.  Compton)  —  Th) 
Bivouac  ;  or.  Martial  Lyrist.  Witl 
an  Appendix  :  Advice  to  the  Soldier 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  5 J.  6d. 

NORRIS  (Rev.  Alfred) —Thk  Innei 
AND  Outer  Life  Poems.  Fcp.  Svo 
cloth,  price  6s. 

PAUL  (C.Ke£an)—GoKTHE'sFAVST.  i 
New  Translation  in  Rhyme.  Crow 
Svo.  price  6s. 

PAYNE  (y^j/iw)— Songs  of  Life  an; 
Death.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5^ 

PEACOCKE    (Geor^iana)— Rays   fro] 
the     Southern     Cross  :     Poem; 
Crown  Svo.    with  Sixteen  Full-pa 
Illustrations  by  the  Rev.   P.  Wals 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  elegant,  price  los.  & 

PENNELL  (II.  Cholmondeley)—V-e.ckSX. 
Resaddled.  By  the  Author  of '  Puc 
on  Pegasus, '  &c.  &c.  With  Ten  Ful 
page  Illustrations  by  George  E 
Maurier.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  4t« 
cloth  elegant,  \2s.  6d. 

PFEIFFER    (Emily)— GhAii    Alarch 

His    Silence    and    Song:     a    Poen 

Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 
Gerard's  Monument  and  other  Poem 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  clotl 

price  6s. 
Poems.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

POWLETT  (Lieut.  N)  R.A.—EastZ% 
Legends  and  Stories  in  Englk 
Verse.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

RHOADES  (yaw-fj)— Timoleon:  a  Dr 
matic  Poem.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  5^. 

ROBINSON  (A.  Mary  P.)— A  HANDfl 
OF  Honeysuckle.  Fcp.  Svo.  doti 
price  3J.  6d. 
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SCOTT  (Patrick)  — TviY.  Dream  and 
THE  Deed,  and  other  Poems.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  5J. 

Songs  of  Two  Worlds.     By  the  Author 
f        of    '  The  Epic  of   Hades. '     Fourth 

Edition.      Complete  in  one  Volume, 

with  Portrait.     Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  price 

Ts.  (>d. 
Songs  for    Music.     By'  Four  Friends. 

Containing    Songs   by    Reginald   A. 

Gatty,  Stephen  H.  Gatty,  Greville  J. 

Chester,  and  Juliana  Ewing.     Square 

crown  Svo.  price  ^s. 

SFICER  (/f.)— Otho's  Death  Wager  : 

a  Dark  Page  of  History  Illustrated. 

In  Five  Acts.     Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  price 

Ss. 
STAPLETON  (y^//«)— The    Thames  : 

a  Poem.     Crown  Svo.  price  6j. 

STONE  HE  WER  {Agnes)  — MON  ACELLA : 
a  Legend  of  North  Wales.  A  Poem. 
Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  price  3J.  dd. 

Sweet  Silvery  Sayings  of  Shake- 
speare. Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  price 
Is.dd. 

TA  YLOR  {Rev.  J.  W.  A.)  M.A.—Tokms. 

Fcp.  Svo.  price  5j. 
FA  YLOR  (Sir  //.)— Works  Compfete  in 

Five  Volumes.      Crown   Svo.    cloth, 

price  30J. 

TENNYSON    (Alfred)  —  Works    Com- 
plete:— 
The    Imperial    Library    Edition. 

Complete  in  7  vols,  demy  Svo.  price 

los.  6d.  each;  in  Roxburgh  binding, 

I2s.  6d.     (Seep.  32.) 
Author's  Edition.     In  Six  Volumes. 

Post  Svo.  cloth  gilt ;  or  half-morocco. 

Roxburgh  style.     (Seep.  32.) 
Cabinet  Edition.    12  Volumes.    Each 

with  Frontispiece.     Fcp.    Svo.    price 

2J.  6d.  each.     (Seep.  32.) 
Cabinet  Edition.    12  vok.    Complete 

in  handsome  Ornamental  Case.     (See 

/.  32). 
Pocket  Volume  Edition.     13  vols. 

in  neat  case,  price  36J. 

Ditto,  ditto.     Extra  cloth  gilt,  in  case, 

price  42J-.     (See  p.  32. ) 
The     Guinea     Edition     of    the 
.  Poetical  and   Dramatic  Works, 

complete  in  12  vols,  neatly  bound  and 

enclosed  in  box.     Cloth,  price  21s.; 

French  morocco,  price  3IJ.  6</, 


TENNYSON  (Alfred)— coni. 

Shilling  Edition  of  the  Poetical 
Works.  In  12  vols,  pocket  size, 
is.  each,  sewed. 

The  Crown  Edition.  Complete  in 
I  vol.  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  price 
6j.  ;  cloth,  extra  gilt  leaves,  price 
"js.  6d. ;  Roxburgh,  half-morocco, 
price  "js.  6d. 
*^*  Can  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  other 
bindings. 

Original  Editions : — 

Poems.     Small  Svo.  price  6s. 

Maud,  and  other  Poems.  Small  Svo. 
price  3J-.  6d. 

The  Princess.     Small  Svo.  price  y.6d. 

Idylls  of  the  King.  Small  Svo. 
price  $s. 

Idylls  of  the  King.  Complete. 
Small  Svo.  price  6s. 

The  Holy  Grail,  and  other  Poems. 
Small  Svo.  price  4J.  6d. 

Gareth  and  Lynette.  Small  Svo. 
price  3J. 

Enoch  Arden,  &c.  Small  Svo.  price 
3J.  6d. 

In  Memoriam.     Small  Svo.  price  4J-. 

Harold  :  a  Drama.  New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo   price  6s. 

Queen  Mary  :  a  Drama.  New  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

Selections  from  the  above  Works. 
Super  royal  l6mo.  price  3J.  6d.  ;  cloth 
gilt  extra,  price  45-. 

Songs  from  the  above  Works. 
i6mo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.\  cloth  extra, 
ls.6d. 

Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,  and 
other  Poems.  Illustrated  by  Julia 
Margaret  Cameron.  2  vols,  folio, 
half-bound  morocco,  cloth  sides,  price 
£6.  6s.  each. 

Tennyson  for  the  Young  and  for 
Recitation,  Specially  arranged. 
Fcp.  Svo.  \s.  6d. 

The  Tennyson  Birthday  Book.  Edited 
by  Emily  Shakespear.  32mo.  cloth 
limp,  2s.  ;  cloth  extra,  3J. 
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THOMPSON  (Alice  C.)— Preludes  :  a 
Volume  of  Poems.  Illustrated  by 
Elizabeth  Thompson  (Painter  of  'The 
Roll  Call').     8vo.  price  7^.  6^. 

Thoughts  in  Verse.  Small  crown  8vo. 
price  ij.  6d. 

THRING  (Ro).  Godfrey),  B.As—Uym-ss 
AND  Sacred  Lyrics.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  Ss. 

TODD  {Herbei-t)  M.A.—AKVAii ;  or,  the 
Story  of  the  Sword.  A  Poem.  Crown 
8vo.  price  Js.  6d. 

TODHUNTER  {Dr.  y.)  —  Laurella, 
and  other  Poems.  Crown  8vo.  price 
6j.  (>d. 


TURNER  (Rev.  C.  T^wwjt-j^/r)— Sonnets 
Lyrics,  AND  Translations.  Crowi; 
8vo.  cloth,  price  4?.  6^. 

WATERFIELD  (fT.)  — Hymns  foi 
Holy  Days  and  Seasons.  32mo 
cloth,  price  \s.  6d. 

WAY  (A.)  Af.A.— The  Odes  of  Horac 
Literally  Translated  in  Metri 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s. 

WILLOUGHBY  (The  Hon.  Mrs.)—0 
the  North  Wind — Thistledown 
a  Volume  of  Poems.  Elegantly  bounc 
small  crown  8vo.  price  Ts.  6d. 


LIBRARY    NOVELS. 


Blue  Roses  ;  or,  Helen  Malinofska's 
Marriage.  By  the  Author  of  'Vera.' 
Fifth  Edition.    2  vols,  cloth,  gilt  tops, 

1 2  J. 

CHAPMAN  (Hon.  Mrs.  E.  JV.)  —  A 
Constant  Heart  :  a  Story.  2  vols, 
cloth,  gilt  tops,  I2S. 

HOCKLEY  (W.  ^.)— Tales  of  the 
Zenana  ;  or,  a  Nuwab's  Leisure 
Hours.  By  the  Author  of  '  Pandu- 
rang  Hari.'  With  a  Preface  by  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley.  2  vols,  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  2iJ. 

MASTERMAN  (y.)— Worth  Waiting 
For  :  a  New  Novel.  3  vols,  crown 
8vo.  cloth. 

MORLEY  (Susan) — Margaret  Chet- 
wynd  :  a  Novel.   3  vols,  crown  8vo. 


PAUL  (Margaret  Agnes)— Gentlk  AN 
Simple:  a  Story.  2 vols.  Crown 8vi 
gilt  tops,  price  12s. 

SHAW  (Flora  Z.)— Castle  Blair: 
Story    of   Youthful    Lives.     2  voL 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  12s. 

STRETTON  (Miss  ZT^j^a)— Through 
Needle's  Eye.  2  vols,  crown  Svi 
gilt  tops,  price  1 2s, 

TAYL.OR  (Colonel  Meadows)  C.S.I 
M.R.L.A. — Seeta  :  a  Novel.  3  vol: 
crown  8vo. 

A  Noble  Queen.     3  vols,  crown  8vo 

Within  Sound  of  the  Sea.  By  tli 
Author  of  '  Vera,'  &c.  &c.  2  vol 
Crown  8vo.  gilt  tops,  price  I2J. 


WORKS   OF   FICTION   IN  ONE   VOLUME. 

GARRETT  (E.)—By  Still  Waters  : 
Story  for  Quiet  Hours.     With  Seve 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 


PETHAM-EDWARDS  (Miss  M.) 

Kitty.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Crown 
8vo.  price  fss. 

Blue  Roses  ;  or,  Helen  Malinofska's 
Marriage.  By  the  Author  of  'Vera.' 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  ds. 

CLERK  (Mrs.  Godfrey) —'liAyi  EN  Nas  : 
Historical  Tales  and  Anecdotes  of  the 
Times  of  the  Early  Khalifahs.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic  Originals.  Illus- 
trated with  Historical  and  Explanatory 
Notes.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  is. 


HARDY  (Thomas)— A  Pair  of  Bli; 
Eyes.  Author  of  '  Far  from  the  M« 
ding  Crowd.'  New  Edition.  Cr<n| 
8vo.  price  6s. 


HOWARD  (Mary  y?/.)— Beatrice  Ayi 
MER,  and  other  Tales.  Crown  8w 
price  6s, 
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/(7A'(97'i/1.9— CULMSHIRE  Folk:  aNoveh 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  6s. 

MAC  DONALD  ((7.)— Malcolm.  With 
Portrait  of  the  Author  engraved  on 
Steel.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  6j. 

The  Marquis  of  Lossie.  Second 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  6j. 

St.  George  and  St.  Michael.  Second 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  ds. 

MEREDITH  {George)  —  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel.  New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6j. 

TALGRAVE  {JV.  Gifard )-HEKilAyti 
Agha  :  an  Eastern  Narrative.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

fANDURANG  Hari  ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a 
Hindoo.  With  an  Introductory  Pre- 
face by  Sir  H.  Bartle  E.  Frere, 
G.C.S.I.,  C.B.     Crown  Svo,  price  dr. 

"AC/Z  {Margaret  Agrta) — Gentle  and 
Simple  :  A  Story.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  Frontispiece.  Crown 
Svo.  price  6s. 

•AUNDERS  0>4m)  — Israel  Mort, 
Overman  :  a  Story  of  the  Mine. 
Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

AUNDERS  {KatJieritu)  —  Gideon's 
Rock,  and  other  Stories.  Crown  Svo. 
price  6s. 


SAUNDERS  {Katherim)-<.OTi\:.  ■     - 

Joan     Merryweather,     and    other 

Stories.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth  :  a  Story 

of  the  Sea.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

SHAW  {Flora  Z.) -Castle  Blair;  a 
Story  of  Youthful  Lives.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo.  price  6;. 

TA  YLOR  {Col.Meadaws)C.S.I.,M.R.I.A. 
The     Confessions    of    a    Thug. 
Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 
Tara  :  a  Mahratta  Tale.     Crown  Svo. 
price  6s. 

CORNHILL  LIBRARY  of  FICTION 

{The).     Crown  Svo.  price  3j.  6d.  per 

volume. 
Half-a-Dozen    Daughters.      By  J. 

Masterman. 
The  House  of   Raby.     By  Mrs,   G. 

Hooper. 
A  Fight  for  Life.     By  Moy  Thomas. 
Robin  Gray,     By  Charles  Gibbon. 

One  of  Two  ;  or,   The   Left-Handed 
Bride,     By  J.  Hain  Friswell, 

God's  Providence  House.     By  Mrs. 

G,  L.  Banks,     New  Edition, 
For     Lack    of    Gold.      By  Charles 

Gibbon. 

Abel  Drake's  Wife.     By  John  Saun- 
ders. 

HiRELL.     By  John  Saunders. 


CHEAP    FICTION. 


IB  BON  {Charles)— '^o^.  Lack  of  Gold. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo, 
Illustrated  Boards,  price  2J-, 

IRobin  Gray.  With  a  Frontispiece, 
Crown  Svo.  Illustrated  boards,  price  2s. 


SAUNDERS  (7<»4«)  —  HiRell.      With 
Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo.  Illustrated 

boards,  price  2s. 

Abel  Drake's  Wife.     With  Frontis- 
piece.    Illustrated  boards,  price  2s. 


BOOKS    FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


TNT  Mary's  Bran  Pie.  By  the  Author 
of  'St,  Olave's.'     Illustrated-     Price 

iRLEE  {Ellen)— 'Locvi^n  Out:  a  Tale 
of  the  Strike.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Royal  i6mo.  price  is.  6d. 


BON  WICK  {J.)  F.R.G.S.—Thy.  Tas- 
MANIAN  Lily,  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo,  price  5s. 

Mike  Howe,  the  Bushranger  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.     With  Frontispiece. 
.  Crown  Svo,  price  5^. 
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A  List  of 


Brave  Men's  Footsteps.  By  the  Editor 
of  'Men  who  have  Risen.'  A  Book 
of  Example  and  Anecdote  for  Young 
People,  Wfth  Four  Illustrations  by 
C.  Doyle.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  3^.  td. 

Children's  Toys,  and  some  Elementary 
Lessons  in  General  Knowledge  which 
they  teach.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5^. 

COLERIDGE  (iVzrrt)— Pretty  Lessons 
IN  Verse  for  Good  Children, 
with  some  Lessons  in  Latin,  in  Easy 
Rhyme.  A  New  Edition.  Illus- 
trated. Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price 
2,s.  dd. 

UANVERS  {N.  /?.)— Little  Minnie's 
Troubles  :  an  Every-day  Chronicle. 
With  4  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Hughes. 
Fcp.  cloth,  price  3J-.  6d. 

Pixie's  Adventures  ;  or,  the  Tale  of 
a  Terrier.  With  2i  Illustrations. 
i6mo.  cloth,  price  4^-.  6fl'. 

Nanny.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Square  l6mo.  cloth. 

DA  VIES  {G.  Christopher) — Mountain, 
Meadow,  and  Mere  :  a  Series  of 
Outdoor  Sketches  of  Sport,  Scenery, 
Adventures,  and  Natural  History. 
With  Sixteen  Illustrations  by  Bosworth 
W.  Harcourt.     Crown  Svo.  price  6^. 

Rambles  and  Adventures  of  our 
School  Field  Club.  With  Four 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  price  55. 

DRUMMOND  (yl/w)— Tripp's  Build- 
ings. A  Study  from  Life,  with 
Frontispiece.  Small  crown  Svo.  price 
3^.  bd. 

EDMONDS  {Herbert)  —  Well  Spent 
Lives  :  a  Series  of  Modem  Biogra- 
phies.    Crown  Svo.  price  5j. 

EVANS  {Mark)—TviY.  Story  of  our 
Father's  Love,  told  to  Children ; 
being  a  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 
Theology  for  Children.  With  Four 
Illustrations.    Fcap.  Svo.  price  3J.  6</. 


FARQUHARSON  {M.) 

I.  Elsie    Dinsmore.      Crown   Svo. 
price  3J.  bd. 

II.  Elsie's  Girlhood.      Crown  Svo. 
price  3J.  dd. 

III.  Elsie's  Holidays  at  Roselands. 
Crown  Svo.  price  3J.  dd. 

HERFORD  {Brooke)— Tkv.  Story  of 
Religion  in  England  :  a  Book  foi 
Young  Folk.  Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  price  ^s. 

INGE  LOW  (7^««)  — The  Littli 
Wonder-horn.  With  Fifteen  Illus 
trations.     Small  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 

KER  {David)— Th^  Boy  Slave  i> 
Bokhara:  a  Tale  of  Central  Asia 
With  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo.  price  5^, 

The  Wild  Horseman  of  the  Pampas 
Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.  price  S^- 

LEANDER  {Richard)  —  Fantastk 
Stories.  Translated  from  the  Germai 
by  Paulina  B.  Granville.  With  Eigh 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  M.  E 
Fraser-Tytler.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^ 

LEE  {Holme)— Hkr  TITLE  OF  Honour 
A  Book  for  Girls.  New  Edition 
With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo 
price  5j. 

LEIVIS  {Mary  A.) -A  Rat  WITH  Thre! 
Tales.  With  Four  Illustrations  h; 
Catherine  F.  Frere.     Price  Ss. 


Little  Minnie's  Troubles  :  an  Evi 

day  Chronicle.     With  Four  IllustiilS 
tions  by  W.  H.  Hughes.     Fcap.  prio 
3J.  6d. 


MC  CLINTOCK  (Z.)— Sir  SpanoU 
AND  THE  Dingy  Hen.  Illustrated 
Square  crown  Svo.  price  2s.  (id. 

MAC  KENNA  {S.  y.)— Plucky  Fm, 
lows,     a  Book  for  Boys.     With 
Illustrations.    Fourth  Edition.    Croi|| 
Svo.  price  3^.  bd. 

At  School  with  an  Old  DrAgo<S(< 
With  Six  Illustrations.  Tl^ 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

MALDEN  {H.  ^E.)— Princes  and  PuBf 
cesses  :  Two  Fairy  Tales.  Illustrate 
Small  crown  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Master  Bobby.  By  the  Author  W 
"Christina  North."  With  Six  Ilhi 
trations.    Fcp.  Svo.  cloth. 
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NAAKE  {J.  r.)— Slavonic  Fairy 
Tales.  From  Russian,  Servian, 
Polish,  and  Bohemian  Sources.  With 
Four  Illustrations.     Crown  8to.  price 

PELLETAN'(E.)—'TnE  Desert  Pastor. 
Jean  Jarousseau.  Translated  from 
the  French.  By  Colonel  E.  P.  De 
L'Hoste.  With  a  Frontispiece.  New 
Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.  price  3J.  6d. 

REANEY  (Mrs.  G.  i".)— Waking  and 
Working  ;  or,  From  Girlhood  to 
Womanhood.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5J. 

Blessing  and  Blessed  :  a  Story  of 
Girl  Life.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

English  Girls:  Their  Place  and  Power. 
With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale. 

Sunbeam  Willie,  and  other  Stories. 
Three    Illustrations.       Royal    l6mo. 
f      price  is.  dd. 

Sunshine  Jenny  and  other  Stories. 
3  Illustrations.  Royal  l6mo.  cloth, 
price  \s.  6d. 

OSS    (Mrs.    E.),    {'Nelsie    Brook')  — 
Daddy's     Pet.       A     Sketch    from 
f      Humble  Life.     With  Six  Ulustrations. 
Royal  i6mo.  price  is. 

SADLER  (S.  W.)  R.N^.—Tnv.  African 
Cruiser:  a  Midshipman's  Adventures 
on  the  West  Coast  With  Three 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cro\vn 
8vo.  price  3^.  (>d. 

Seeking  his  Fortune,  and  other  Stories. 
With  Four  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
price  y.  6d. 

Seven  Autumn  Leaves  from  Fairy 
Land.  Illustrated  with  Nine  Etchings. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  y.  6d. 

STORR  (Francis)  and  TURNER  (Howes). 
— Canterbury  Chimes  ;  or,  Chancer 
Tales  retold  to  Children.  With  Six 
Illustrations  from  the  EUesmere  MS. 
Fcap.  8vo.  cloth. 

ST RRTTON  (Hesba),  Author  of  'Jessica's 
First  Prayer.' 

Michel  Lorio's  Cross  and  other 
Stories.  With  Two  Illustrations. 
Royal  i6mo.  price  \s.  f>d. 

The  Storm  of  Life.  With  Ten  Illus- 
trations. Twenty-first  Thousand.  Roy. 
i6mo.  price  \s,  bd. 


STRETTON  (Hesba)—coni. 
The  Crew  of  the  Dolphin.     Illus- 
trated.   Fourteenth  Thousand.    Royal 
l6mo.  price  is.  6d. 

Cassy.  Thirty-eighth  Thousand.  With 
Six  Illustrations.  Royal  i6mo.  price 
IS.  ftd. 

The  King's  Servants.  Forty-third 
Thousand.  With  Eight  Illustrations. 
Royal  l6mo.  price  is.  6</. 

Lost  Gip.  Fifty-ninth  Thousand. 
With  Six  Illustrations.  Royal  l6mo. 
price  is.  dd. 

%*  Also  a  handsontfly  bound  Edition,  with 
Twelve  Illustrations,  price  2s.  6d. 

STRE  TTON  (Hesba)—cont. 
David  Lloyd's  Last  Will.      With 
Four     Illustrations.       Royal     i6mo. 
price  zs.  6d. 

The  Wonderful  Life.  Thirteenth 
Thousand.     Fcap.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

A  Night  and  a  Day.  With  Frontis- 
piece. Twelfth  Thousand.  Royal 
i6mo.  limp  cloth,  price  6d. 

Friends  till  Death.  With  Illustra- 
tions and  Frontispiece.  Twenty- 
fourth  Thousand.  Royal  i6mo.  price 
is.  6d. ;  limp  cloth,  price  6d. 

Two  Christmas  Stories.  With 
Frontispiece.  Twenty-first  Thousand. 
Royal  i6mo.  limp  cloth,  price  6d. 

Michel   Lorio's    Cross,   and   Left 

Alone.  With  Frontispiece.   Fifteenth 

Thousand.     Royal  i6mo.  limp  cloth, 

price  6d. 
Old  Transome.      With  Frontispiece. 

Sixteenth   Thousand.       Royal   l6mo. 

limp  cloth,  price  6d. 
*,*  Taken  from  -The  King's  Ser\'-ants.' 
The  W^orth  of  a  Baby,  and  How 

Apple-Tree  Court  was  Won.     With 

Frontispiece.     Nineteenth  Thousand. 

Royal  i6mo.  limp  cloth,  price  6d. 
SuNNYLAND  STORIES.     By  the  Author  ot 

'Aunt  Mary's  Bran  Pie.'     Illustrated. 

Small  8vo.  price  y.  6d. 

WHITAKER  (Florenee)—Cv.v.\^T\'?,  In- 
heritance. A  London  Story.  Illus- 
trated.    Royal  i6mo.  price  is.  dd. 

ZIMMERM  (H.)—STOViK.^  IN  Precious 
Stones.  SVith  Six  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5j. 


CONTENTS    OF    THE    VARIOUS    VOLUMES 


IN  THE  COLLECTED  EDITIONS  OF 


MR.    TENNYSON'S    WORKS. 
THE    IMPERIAL    LIBRARY  EDITION 

COMPLETE  IN  SEVEN  OCTAVO  VOLUMES. 
Cloth,   price   loj.   (>d.  per  vol.;    its.   6d.   Roxburgh  binding. 
Contents. 


Vol.    I.— MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
II.— MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS, 
III.— PRINCESS,    AND    OTHER 
POEMS. 


Vol.  IV. -IN      MEMORIAM    and     MAUD 
v.— IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING. 
VI.-IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING. 
VIL— DRAMAS. 


Printed  in  large,  clear,  old-faced  type,  with  a  Steel  Engraved  Portrait  of  the  Author,  the  set  complete, 

cloth,  price  £i.  13^.  6d.  ;  or  Roxburghe  half-morocco,  price  £^.  js.  6d. 

*»*  T/te  handsomest  Edition  published. 


THE    AUTHOR'S    EDITION, 

IN    SIX   VOLUMES.     Bound  in  cloth,  38^.  6(/. 
Contents. 


Vol.     I.-EARLY  POEMS  and  ENGLISH 
IDYLLS.    (>s. 
IL— LOCKSLEY     HALL,     LUCRE- 
TIUS, and  other  Poems.     &f. 
III.— THE  IDYLLS   OF  THE  KING, 
complete.     7^.  (>d. 


Vol.   IV. -THE  PRINCESS  and  MAUD.  & 
v.— ENOCH      ARDEN     and     IW 
MEMORIAM.     6j. 

VI.— QUEEN    MARY  and   HAROLD 


This  Edition  can  also  be  Juid  bound  in  half-morocco,  Roxburgh,  price  is.  6d.  per  vol.  extra. 


THE    CABINET    EDITION, 

COMPLETE    IN    TWELVE   VOLUMES.     Price  2^.  W.  each. 


Contents. 


Vol.  I.— EARLY  POEMS.  Illustrated  with 
a  Photographic  Portrait  of  Mr. 
Tennyson. 


II.— ENGLISH  IDYLLS,  and  other 
POEMS.  Containing  an  Engraving 
of  Mr.  Tennyson's  Residence  at 
Aldworth. 


III.— LOCKSLEY  HALL,  and  other 
POEMS.  With  an  Engraved 
Picture  of  Farringford. 


IV.— LUCRETIUS,  and  other  POEMS. 

Containing  an   Engraving  of  a  Scene 
in  the  Garden  at  Swainston. 


V.-IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.  With 
an  Autotype  of  the  Bust  of  Mr. 
Tennyson  by  T.  Woolner,  R.A. 


Vol.  VL-IDYLLS   OF  THE  KING.     lUus 
trated  with  an  Engraved  Portrait  o 
'  Elaine,'  from  a  Photographic  Stud) 
by  Julia  M.  Cameron. 
VIL— IDYLLS   OF  THE   KING.    Con 
taining    an    Engraving    of    '  Arthur, 
from  a  Photographic  Study  by  Julia 
M.  Cameron. 
VIII.— THE     PRINCESS.     With  an  En 
graved  Frontispiece. 
IX.— MAUD    and    ENOCH    ARDEN 
With    a    Picture    of    'Maud,'    taken 
from  a  Photographic  Study  by  Julia 
M.  Cameron. 
X.— IN    MEMORIAM.     With    a    Steel 
Engraving    of    Arthur    H.    Hallam, 
engraved  from  a  picture  in  possession 
of  the  Author,  by  J.  C.  Armytage, 
XL— QUEEN  MARY:  a  Dr.-ima.     With 
Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane.  ' 

XII.— HAROLD  :  a  Drama.     With  Frontis- 
piece by  Walter  Crane. 


Tliese  Volurnes  7itay  be  had  separately,  or  the  Edition  complete,  in  a  handsome  ornamental 
case,  price  32J. 

THE    MINI  A  tUrE~'eDITION, 

IN    THIRTEEN    VOLUMES. 

Contents.  • 

Vol.  VIL— IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING. 
VIII.— IN  MEMORIAM. 
IX.-PRINCESS. 
X.— MAUD. 
XL-ENOCH  ARDEN. 
XII.— QUEEN  MARY.^  ' 

HAROLD. 

Bound  in  imitation  vellum,  ornamented  in  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  in  case,  price  42*. 
This  Edition  can  also  be  had  in  plain  binding  and  case,  price  36;. 


Vol.   I.-POEMS. 

II.— POEMS. 

III.-POEMS. 

IV.— IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING. 

V.-IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING. 

-  VI.-IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING. 

Vol.  XIII. 


Spottiswoodc  iS-^  Co.,  Printers,  Ncw-strcct  Square,  London. 
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